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EVILS  AND  REMEDIES  OF  EXCESSIVE  AND 
P E RVE RTE  D SEXUALITY ; 

INCLUDING 

WARNING  AND  ADVfCE  TO  THE  MARRIED  AND  SINGLE. 


BY  O.  S.  FOWLER. 

PREFACE. 

Every  human  function  is  perfect  when  exercised  in  harmony  with  its 
primitive  constitution  ; but,  when  perverted,  occasions  suffering  pro- 
portionate to  the  happiness  its  right  exercise  confers. 

Pre-eminently  is  this  true  of  the  sexual  function.  It  was  instituted 
to  perpetuate  our  race,  but  has  been  perverted  to  a depraved  use,  more, 
probably,  than  any  other  faculty,  and  occasioned  more  misery. 

It  is  high  time  its  ravages  were  staid  ; but  who  is  there  to  come  up  to  the 
4 help  of  the  Lord  ’ and  of  humanity  against  this  blighting  curse  ? The 
pulpit — that  ordained  watch-tower  of  morality  and  exponent  of  sin,  is 
comparatively  mute  concerning  it,  at  least,  touching  its  worst  forms — 
an  omission  utterly  unjustifiable.  The  medical  profession,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  diffuse  knowledge,  is  almost  silent ; yet 
pockets  the  wages  of  sins  and  sufferings  which  it  should  obviate.  Law- 
yers live  on  the  fees  rendered  by  this  propensity,  more,  probably,  than 
from  any  other  crime  perpetrated  by  our  fallen  nature  ; besides  being 
infinitely  above  (?  below)  attempting  its  remedy.  The  moralist  is 
silent,  and  the  philanthropist  is  dumb.  Most  of  the  self- constituted 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  the  public  safety,  are  4 dead  dogs/  seeming 
afraid  to  touch  this  vile  thing.  A mere  moiety  attempt  to  arrest  this 
might}7-  current,  yet  the  aggregate  effort  is  utterly  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  evil.  Nor  can  more  be  said  of  the  mode.  But  not  for 
this  alone.  None  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.  Of  the  few  recent  produc- 
tions on  this  subject,  none  have  effectually  probed  this  festering  bile  to 
its  core,  or  anointed  it  with  an  effectual  remedy.  Nor  can  this  be  done 
but  by  understanding  the  primitive  constitution  of  this  element,  and 
thereby  the  consequences  of  its  perversion. 

Phrenology  mounts  the  breach.  It  descries  the  evil.  It  weeps  over 
its  ravages.  It  points  out  the  remedy  ; and  the  Author  claims  to  be  its 
humble  expositor.  Long  has  he  seen  and  sighed  over  this  monster  dis- 
ease and  wretchedness.  He  hoped  to  have  escaped  both  the  woe  of 
silence  and  the  odium  of  utterance  by  its  effectual  exposition  from  some 
other  quarter.  But  he  has  seen  nothing  which  did  full  justice  to  this 
subject.  Not  that  he  would  disparage  the  earlier  efforts  of  that  noble 
apostle  in  this  cause,  Dr.  Woodward,  from  whom  he  so  often  quotes. 
He  was  almost  the  first  among  distinguished  men  to  open  the  battery 
of  facts  upon  this  enemy  of  all  good.  Above  all  praise  are  his  noble 
efforts  in  this  forlorn  cause.  But  his  4 Hints  to  the  Young/  have  not 
sufficiently  explained  the  rationale  of  the  injury  sensuality  inflicts,  or 
* attempted  to  reach  more  than  a single  form  of  lust.  Nor,  even  if  it  had, 
would  this  work  be  uncalled  for  ; because  our  thoughtless  youth  need 
4 line  upon  line/  and  the  married  require  4 precept  upon  precept.’  This 
work  may  find  its  way  where  his  has  not  gone,  4 Facts,  &c.,  to  Young 
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Men/  we  cordially  recommend.  They  have  done  good  ; yet  they  occupy 
ground  less  comprehensive  and  scientific  than  that  assumed  here. 
Mrs.  Gove  has  awakened  attention  to  this  sin  and  shame  of  too  many  of 
her  own  sex  ; yet  we  endeavour  to  grapple  this  goring  monster  * by  the 
horns/  and  expose  the  why  and  how  of  this  frightful  evil.  To  dissem- 
inate  knowledge  is  our  object.  INFORMATION  is  the  required  preven- 
tive. Our  misguided  youth  dream  not  that  they  are  sinning,  nor  sus- 
pect the  direful  consequences  that  impend,  till  their  ruin  is  well  nigh 
complete — till  their  bark  of  life  is  stranded  on  the  quicksands  of  in- 
flamed passion,  or  dashed  to  atoms  by  the  billows  of  lust  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms. 

The  married,  too,  need  warning.  Thinking  themselves  entitled  to  a 
perfect  glut  of  indulgence  in  wedlock,  they  little  suspect  it  as  the  cause 
of  their  physical  diseases  or  mental  alienations.  Nor  has  the  warning 
voice  probably  ever  before  been  raised  in  their  ears. 

Let  not  the  erring  think  that  we  come  to  scorn  or  deride.  We  proffer 
pity  for  your  folly,  and  ointment  for  your  self-inflicted  wounds.  So 
far  from  casting  reproaches,  we  would  put  you  again  on  the  feet  of  self- 
respect,  and  the  road  of  restoration. 

Those  who  object  to  the  presentation  of  this  subject,  or  think  it  un- 
called for,  err  in  judgment.  They  may  sit  supinely  if  they  will,  and 
even  bark,  but  shall  neither  hinder  us  from  snatching  from  the  fires  of 
lust  those  half  consumed  brands  within  our  reach,  nor  wrest  from  us 
the  joys  of  doing  good,  or  the  thanks  of  suffering  humanity. 
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4 The  crying  sin  of  our  race/  says  our  author,  ‘ in  every  age,  and  in 
almost  every  nation  under  heaven,  has  been  excessive  or  unlawful  in- 
dulgence in  sexual  pleasures.’  He  gives  a melancholy  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  form  of  evil  in  his  own  country.  It  would  appear  from 
his  statements,  that  in  some  cities  in  America,  this  evil  prevails  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Even  public  prostitution  is  now  no  longer  unknown  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  : while  private  or  select  prostitution  is  ex- 
ceedingly common.  He  tells  us,  that  even  pretended  widows,  who  profess 
to  live  by  industry,  and  who  are  members  of  churches,  visit  places  of 
worship  only  to  mark  and  entrap  men  by  their  looks  and  smiles,  and 
other  wily  arts.  He  speaks  of  solitary  sexual  crime,  or  self- abuse,  as 
still  more  prevalent : as  pervading,  in  fact,  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  land.  He  assures  us,  that  the  remarks  which  he  makes  on  the  pre- 
valence of  this  form  of  crime,  are  grounded  on  facts  which  have  come  to 
his  own  knowledge.  His  professional  practice  and  extensive  observation, 
he  says,  give  him  access  to  sources  of  information,  and  to  individual 
histories,  which  extort  the  reluctant  declaration,  that  people  in  general 
have  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the  fearful  extent  to  which  this  vice 
is  practised. 

It  would  seem  from  some  of  our  author’s  statements,  that  certain 
forms  of  sexual  vice  prevail  to  a greater  extent  in  the  United  States, 
than  m our  own  country,  especially  self-abuse.  The  facts  he  gives  on 
this  subject  appear  almost  incredible.  He  assures  us,  that  if  we  were 
to  catechise  every  boy  we  met  on  this  subject,  we  should  find,  that 
nine  in  every  ten,  from  eleven  years  old  and  upwards,  and  that  one-half 
of  those  from  seven  to  eleven,  are  guilty  of  this  unnatural  crime  : and 
that  of  those  still  older,  the  proportion  is  still  greater.  He  assures  us, 
that  he  himself  has  known  hundreds  ruined  by  this  crime  before  they 
were  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  says,  that  the  schools  are  especially 
nurseries  of  this  vice  ; and  that  it  is  often  practised  by  scholars  in 
companies.  He  assures  us,  that  in  making  these  statements,  he  speaks 
only  what  he  knows , and  testifies  what  he  has  seen. 

In  reply  to  those  that  think  that  nothing  should  be  published  on  this 
subject,  for  fear  of  corrupting  the  minds  of  youth,  he  quotes  the  words 
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of  Dr,  Woodward,  who  says,  ‘I  have  never  conversed  with  a lad  twelve 
years  of  age  who  did  not  know  all  about  the  practice,  and  understand 
the  language  commonly  used  to  describe  it.5  Our  author  assures  us, 
that  this  Dr.  Woodward  is  a cautious  and  discreet  man,  and  one  of  the 
best  authorities  that  he  could  quote.  Dr.  Woodward  lias  published  a 
work  on  the  subject,  entitled,  Hints  to  the  Young . W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
the  celebrated  advocate  of  education  in  the  United  States,  speaks  of 
this  solitary  vice  as  * spreading  desolation  throughout  our  schools  and 
families,  unnoticed  and  unknown.’  Mr.  E.  M.  R.  Wells,  a distinguished 
teacher  in  Boston,  gives  similar  testimony  to  the  prevalence  and  mis- 
chievous influence  of  this  vice.  The  higher  schools  and  colleges,  Mr. 
Fowler  says,  are  more  afflicted  with  this  vice,  than  even  the  lower 
schools. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  1841,  to  the  author 
of  Facts  and  important  Information  for  Young  Men. 

^ Philadelphia,  Sept.  8,  1841. 

4 Mr.  G. — Dear  Sir  : Your  letter  and  book  are  received.  I am  right 
glad  you  have  taken  hold  of  this  subject.  Much  as  reform  is  needed  in 
other  matters,  no  reform— no,  not  even  that  in  reference  to  alcoholic 
drinks— is  demanded  half  so  much  as  reform  in  reference  to  this  soli- 
tary vice.  To  this  conclusion  my  practice,  which,  you  know,  has  not 
been  limited,  and  my  means  of  information,  which  have  been  varied 
and  extensive,  have  led  me  reluctantly  but  inevitably.  And  what  is 
most  deplorable,  unlike  other  forms  of  vice  which  prey  upon  the  coarse 
and  the  vulgar,  this  is  even  more  likely  to  attack  those  of  fine  feelings 
and  ardent  temperaments,  and  otherwise  unblemished  morals.  They  are 
not  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  sins  they  can  commit. 

4 1 have  of  late  seen  this  evil  to  be  so  alarming,  and  its  ravages  on 
the  intellect,  and  morals,  and  health,  so  fearful,  that  I have  contem- 
plated preparing  a work  on  the  phrenological  organ  of  Amativeness,  to 
consist  mainly  of  the  physiological,  intellectual,  and  moral  effects  of 
this  vice  ; but  I rejoice  that  you  are  before  me  in  this  matter. 

4 I could  give  you  a vast  number  of  facts  that  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. A few  days  ago,  a young  man,  who  had  been  a gentleman , called 
upon  me,  in  a state  of  mind  and  body  truly  wretched-— the  mere  wreck 
of  a man.  His  head  was  affected  and  painful,  the  back  part  of  it  in 
particular ; and  his  mind  was  literally  distracted  with  those  horrors 
which  this  indulgence  always  induces.  His  mind  was  flighty,  his  appe- 
tite destroyed,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  the  very  personification  of 
grief.  Both  his  head  and  his  conversation  gave  evidence  of  superior 
talents  in  ruins.  Fifty  times,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  did  he  exclaim, 

4 0 my  God,  what  shall  I do  ! I am  mad,  I know  it.  What  can  I do  ? ’ 

4 In  laying  open  his  case,  in  order  that  I might  give  him  advice,  he 
mentioned  his  having  been  much  addicted  to  this  habit,  and  would  often 
bring  his  hands  to  these  parts — an  invariable  sign  of  their  being  in  a 
fevered  state,  either  by  secret  indulgence,  or  indulgence  with  the  other 
sex.  His  anxiety  was,  to  escape  the  mad-house  and  regain  self-controul ; 
because  on  this  he  had  always  prided  himself.  On  inquiring  of  him  as 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  evil,  he  said  that  nine-tenths  of  his  acquain- 
tances were  given  to  it. 

4 On  inquiring  of  one  of  the  physicians  in  Brockley  Alms  House, 
Philadelphia,  as  to  the  number  of  its  inmates  who  were  brought  into 
the  insane  department  by  its  instrumentality,  he  started  at  once  upon 
his  feet,  and  spoke  with  great  energy  and  emphasis  of  its  influence  in 
inducing  derangement,  and  narrated  several  very  affecting  cases.  In 
my  visit  to  that  institution,  a few  days  ago,  I saw  several  insane  patients 
who  were  brought  there  by  this  vice,  and  whose  hands  were  tied,  to  pre- 
vent self-pollution. 

4 If  it  is  facts  that  you  want,  I assure  you  they  exist  in  abundance 
in  every  degree  of  aggravation.  Let  the  young  be  warned,  for  most  of 
its  victims  fall  a prey  to  it  ignorantly.  Let  us  have  light,  especially  iq 
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our  institutions  of  learning  ; because  there,  the  absence  of  exercise,  the 
seclusion  from  female  society,  and  the  character  of  their  studies, 
especially  those  that  cultivate  (vitiate)  the  imagination,  all  tend  to  in- 
duce and  increase  the  evil.’ 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Alcott : — 

< We  believe  that  there  is  not  a town  in  New  England,  whose  bills  of 
mortality,  from  year  to  year,  are  not  greatly  increased  by  this  fearful 
and  wide  wasting  scourge.  We  believe  that  a majority  of  our  diseases 
and  infirmities — our  aches,  our  pains,  and  our  deformities  too— after  the 
age  of  puberty,  are  either  induced  or  aggravated  in  this  way.’ 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Snow,  of  Boston  : — 

< Self-pollution  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  ill 
health  that  can  be  found  among  the  young  men  of  this  country.  From 
the  observations  that  I have  been  able  to  make,  I am  satisfied  that  the 
practice  is  almost  universal.  Boys  commence  it  an  early  age  ; and 
the  habit  once  formed,  like  that  of  intemperance, . becomes  almost  un- 
conquerable. In  boarding  schools  and  colleges,  it  obtains  oftentimes 
without  an  exception.  Hence  the  many  sickly  students,  and  the  many 
young  men  of  the  most  brilliant  and  promising  talents,  who  have 
broken  their  constitutions  and  ruined  their  health,  as  it  is  said,  4 by  hard 
study ! ’ 

Mr.  Fowler  adds,  that  even  females  do  not  escape  the  infection  of  this 
horrible  vice.  He  says, — 

‘ They  may  be  less  infected,  yet  women,  young  and  modest,  are  dying 
by  thousands  of  consumption,  of  female  complaints,  of  nervous  or 
spinal  affections,  of  general  debility,  and  of  other  ostensible  complaints 
innumerable,  and  some  of  insanity,  caused  solely  by  this  practice.  On 
this  point.  Dr.  Woodward  again  thus  speaks  out  : — 

‘About  two  years  ago,  a young  woman,  aged  twenty-two  years,  came 
under  my  care,  in  a state  of  the  worst  form  of  insanity.  She  was 
furious,  noisy,  filthy,  and,  apparently,  nearly  reduced  to  idiocy.  She 
had  been  in  this  condition  many  months,  and  continued  so  for  some 
time  while  with  me.  She  was  pale  and  bloodless,  had  but  little  appe- 
tite, frequently  rejected  her  food,  and  was  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength. 
Finding  her  one  day  more  calm  than  usual,  I hinted  to  her  the  subject  of 
masturbation  [self-pollution],  and  informed  her  that,  if  she  practised  it, 
she  could  not  get  well — if  she  abandoned  it,  she  might.  She  did  not  deny 
the  charge,  and  promised  to  follow  my  advice  strictly.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  from  this  time,  she  was  perceptibly  better  ; her  mind  improved 
as  her  health  gained  ; and  both  were  much  better  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks.  The  recovery  was  very  rapid  in  this  case.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  she  had  excellent  health,  was  quite  fleshy,  and  became  perfectly 
sane  ; and  has  continued  so,  so  far  as  we  have  known,  to  this  time. 

‘Not  long  since,  a case  of  periodical  insanity  came  under  my  obser- 
vation, the  subject  of  which  was  a young  lady.  The  disease  had  existed 
ten  years  without  any  material  change.  Suspecting  that  masturbation 
was  the  cause,  I directed  her  mother  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  and  inform 
me.  Some  months  after,  1 received  intelligence  that  my  patient  was 
better,  and  that  my  suspicions  of  the  habit  were  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servation of  her  friends.  The  case  is  not  without  hope,  although  of  so 
long  standing,  if  the  cause  is  removed. 

‘ Three  or  four  similar  cases  have  been  under  my  care  recently  in 
which  individuals  of  the  same  sex  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  de- 
graded state.  They  are  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  while  life  remain® 
a melancholy  spectacle  of  human  misery,  without  mind,  without  deli- 
cacy oi  modesty,  constantly  harassed  by  the  most  ungovernable  passion, 
and  under  the  influence  of  propensities  excited  to  morbid  activity  by  a 
vice  fai  moie  pie  valent  than  has  been  supposed.  A large  proportion  of 
the  ‘bed-ridden  cases,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  community, 
will  be  found  to  have  originated  m this  cause/  4 ? 
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Mrs.  Gove,  in  her  Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology — 
subjects  which  every  woman  should  understand — thus  discourses  con- 
cerning its  prevalence  among  her  sex  : — 

‘ About  eight  years  since,  my  mind  was  awakened  to  examine  this  sub- 
ject by  the  perusal  of  a medical  work  that  described  the  effects  of  this 
vice  when  practised  by  females.  This  was  the  first  intimation  I had 
that  the  vice  existed  among  our  sex.  Since  that  time  I have  had  much 
evidence  that  it  is  fearfully  common  among  them. 

‘ There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  those  un- 
happy females  who  are  tenants  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  have  been  victims 
of  this  vice  in  the  first  place.  Were  this  the  peculiar  vice  of  the  low 
and  vulgar,  there  might  be  more  excuse  for  the  apathy  and  false  deli- 
cacy that  pervade  the  community  respecting  it.  But  it  invades  all 
ranks.  Professed  Christians  are  among  its  victims. 

‘ Our  boarding  and  day  schools  are  sources  of  untold  mischief.  A 
short  time  since,  two  sisters,  ladies  of  the  first  respectability,  informed 
me  that,  when  very  young,  they  were  put  to  a female  boarding-school, 
where  this  vice  prevailed,  and  the  practice  was  explained  to  them. 
They  were  blessed  with  parents  who  were  willing  to  converse  with  and 
warn  their  children,  and  they  escaped  the  contamination.’ 

One  of  her  correspondents  writes  that  she  4 became  addicted  to  solitary 
vice  about  the  age  of  nine  years.’  ‘Facts  and  important  Information 
to  Young  Women,’  &c.,  a work  which  we  recommend  cordially,  details, 
many  instances  illustrative  of  the  prevalence  of  this  vice. 

‘ My  own  practice  and  observation,’  says  Fowler,  ‘ as  to  its  prevalence, 
confirm  and  considerably  exceed  these  statements.  I have  one  infallible 
test,  which  I often  apply  without  the  knowledge  of  its  subjects,  and  there- 
by detect  many  who  little  suspect  me  of  knowing  their  secret  practices. 
Called  to  prescribe  for  a young  woman,  and  knowing  from  this  sign  what 
caused  her  complaint,  I sought  an  interview  with  her  mother,  to  whom 
I disclosed  my  suspicions.  She  said  she  thought  her  daughter  innocent, 
but  knew  she  had  slept  much  with  an  elder  girl  who  was  addicted  to  it. 
I asked  her  what  she  knew  concerning  its  prevalence.  She  said  a girl 
in  her  neighbourhood  had  just  died  from  its  effects,  and  that  the  female 
operatives  in  a neighbouring  factory  practised  it  almost  universally  ; as 
she  learned  from  one  of  them.  She  named  other  factories  in  which  it 
was  hardly  less  prevalent.  I know  little  girls  below  their  teens,  who 
thus  abuse  themselves,  and,  from  my  application  of  the  test  named 
above,  am  constrained  to  believe  the  practice  alarmingly  extensive 
among  the  fairest  portion  of  creation  ! I sicken  at  the  thought.  Oh  ! 
woman,  ‘ who  hath  thus  bewitched  you  that  ye  should’  thus  depart 
from  the  paths  of  delicacy,  and  health,  and  happiness  % 

‘ But  I forbear,  simply  alleging  that  the  plague  is  all  around  and  all 
among  us.  None  of  our  daughters  or  sons  are  safe,  however  carefully 
we  may  guard  them,  till  we  cast  out  ‘ this  accursed’  plague  from 
among  us.  And  being  a common  enemy,  it  can  be  extirpated  only  by 
community  of  effort.  Single  hands  can  do  but  little.  Nothing  but  com- 
bined , concentrated , and  long  continued  exertion,  can  avert  the  wide- 
spread and  insidious  contagion.  Come,  up  and  be  doing,  every  lover  of 
his  race,  every  lover  of  his  own  dear  children.  Even  for  their  sakes,  if 
on  no  other  account,  gird  yourselves  to  this  disagreeable  but  indispen- 
sable work  of  philanthropy  and  reform,  till  we  drive  this  common 
enemy  from  our  midst.’ 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  this  form  of  crime  prevails,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  in  our  own  country.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  par- 
ticulars on  which  our  painful  belief  is  grounded  ; but  we  know  enough 
to  satisfy  us  that  instruction  on  this  subject  is  exceedingly  necessary. 
We  have  little  or  no  apprehension  that  the  work  we  are  laying  before  the 
public  will  prove  injurious  to  any  : while  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fullest  assurance  that  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  multitudes.  The 
unhappy  creatures  who  indulge  in  this  vice,  have  not  in  general,  the 
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least  idea  of  the  injury  they  are  doing  themselves,  either  m body  or  m 
mind  ; and  we  see  no  way  by  which  they  can  be  instructed  but 
through  the  press.  Preachers  will  not  meddle  with  such  matters  ; and 
parents  are  unwilling  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  their  children  ; and 
even  the  public  lecturer  is  afraid  to  notice  it.  The  press  alone  remains, 
and  great  indeed  would  be  our  guilt,  should  we  refuse  to  employ  the 
press  in  such  a work,  while  so  many  are  suffering  so  grievously  tor 
want  of  the  instruction  which  we  are  able  to  impart. 

We  expect  to  be  abused  by  some  for  laying  this  work  befoie  the  pub- 
lic : but  we  are  justified  in  our  own  mind  ; and  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
if  our  readers  will  give  the  subject  due  consideration,  they  will  see,  in 
the  end,  that  we  rather  deserve  their  thanks  for  what  we  are  doing, 
than  their  rebukes. 

CHAPTER  I. 


EFFECTS. 

Happiness  is  the  one  constitutional  object  and  product  of  every  function 
of  our  being.  Yet  every  function  is  capable  of  a painful  action.  Nor  are 
these  two  forms  or  products  of  the  action  of  our  respective  functions, 
chance  comers  and  goers,  but  all  are  governed  by  inflexible  law. . That 
function  is  necessarily  pleasurable  which  harmonizes  with  the  primitive 
constitution,  and  fulfils  the  legitimate  design,  of  the  faculty  excercised, 
and  is  called  normal  or  natural.  That  action  of  any  function  is  painful 
which  violates  or  departs  from  this  normal,  primitive  institution  or  end, 
and  is  called  abnormal , which  means  unnatural. 

Of  course,  these  natural  axioms  apply  with  significant  emphasis  to 
the  element  before  us.  To  fulfil  the  legitimate  ends  for  which  this  was 
ordained,  is  to  be  happy  in  its  exercise  ; not  to  fulfil  it,  and  especially 
to  depart  from  it,  is  to  suffer  in  and  by  its  exercise.  In  ‘ Love  and 
Parentage,’  we  have  seen  in  what  this  function  consists.  Now  excessive 
indulgence,  promiscuous  and  matrimonial,  and  solitary,  violate  this 
function  and  cause  pain.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  evils  conse- 
quent on  these  its  perversions. 

To  enumerate  the  tithe  of  the  evils  consequent  on  excessive  sexual 
whether  promiscuous,  or  matrimonial,  or  solitary  indulgence,  all  one  in 
substance,  would  fill  a world  with  volumes,  as  it  has  already  with  woes, 
and  keep  it  full.  We  shall  develope,  first,  some  of  its  destruction  of 
health,  and  generation  of  physical  evils  and  sufferings : Lnext,  its  destruc- 
tion of  the  moral  tone  or  stamina,  and  its  production  of  propensity  and 
depravity  in  forms  without  number,  and  aggravation  beyond  descrip- 
tion. To  enumerate  a few. 

IT  INJURES  HEALTH. 

To  dwell  here  on  the  importance  of  health  as  a means  of  enjoyment, 
and  its  essentiality  to  every  form  and  degree  of  happiness,  would  take 
us  too  far  from  our  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  whatever  impairs 
the  health,  or  engenders  disease,  is  proportionally  fatal  to  happiness, 
and  prolific  of  suffering. 

Now,  that  excessive  sexual  indulgence  injures  the  health,  and  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  appears  from  the  following,  among  its  other  effects. 

IT  EXHAUSTS  THE  BODY. 

. -^lose  at  all  acquainted,  experimentally,  with  the  nature  of  this  func- 
tion, need  not  be  told  that  few  things  are  equally  exhausting  ; and 
leaders  of  ‘ Love  and  Parentage’  will  remember  our  exposition  of  the 
cause,  namely,  it  was  instituted  to  transmit  the  entire  mentality  and 
p ysiology  of  parents  to  offspring  ; and  since  the  latter  take  on  them  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  former,  and  these  only,  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessaiy  that  this  function  should  call  forth,  in  a powerful  degree  of 
ac  ion,  a the  mental,  all  the  physical  functions  of  parents,  as  the 
means  of  their  transmission  to  offspring.  Now  this  intense  and  simul- 
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taneous  action  of  all  the  functions  of  our  nature  in  this  indulgence,  of 
course  proportionally  exhausts.  A hard  day’s  work  does  not  equally 
prostrate  and  fatigue3  The  fallow  buck,  after  this  passion  has  subsided, 
is  so  tamed  down  by  exhaustion,  that  he  can  be  approached  and  almost 
caught  by  hand* 


IT  ENFEEBLES  THE  MIND, 

Frequent  indulgence  in  any  of  its  forms,  will  run  down,  and  run  out, 
any  one,  of  either  sex.  Those  who  would  write,  or  speak,  or  study, 
must  either  forego  excessive  indulgence,  or  intellectual  exertion,  or  else 
die.  Powerful  constitutions  will  stand  an  immense  drain  before  they 
finally  break,  but  terrible  indeed  is  the  result. 

Mere  animal  temperaments  are  less  injured,  because,  by  supposition, 
their  vitality  is  abundant,  and  its  drain  by  other  functions  is  slight ; 
nor  do  they  enjoy  this  function  as  do  those  more  highly  organized,  and 
hence  are  proportionally  less  exhausted.  Such  live,  to  be  sure  ; so  do 
brutes.  Carnal,  grovelling,  sensual,  low-lived  animals , living  mainly 
on  a single  pleasure,  when  their  nature  serves  up  so  many  ! Let  such 
revel  in  lust,  because  capable  of  little  else.  But  those  highly  organized 
must  partake  rarely,  else  it  will  excite  to  destruction,  and  proportion- 
ally exhaust.  Besides,  they  can  expend  their  less  abundant,  perhaps 
deficient,  vitality  to  better  advantage.  Frequent  indulgence  must 
necessarily  be  lustful,  and  therefore  debasing  to  their  higher  feelings. 
Those  whose  intellectuality  and  morality  are  feeble,  may  spend  their 
surplus  vitality  on  this  passion  with  less  injury,  yet  cannot  cultivate 
their  higher  faculties  while  they  thus  revel  in  lust.  Let  such  remain 
all  animal  and  revel  on.  But  for  those  who  have  already  too  little 
vitality  to  sustain  their  higher  faculties — for  such  to  rob  all  their  nobler, 
god-like  elements  of  vitality,  just  to  spend  it  on  a sensual,  debasing 
passion,  is  physical,  mental,  and  moral  suicide.  Red-faced,  bloated, 
coarse-grained,  gouty  subjects — it  matters  little  what  becomes  of  them. 
About  as  well  go  to  Texas  and  be  shot  as  any  wray,  or  stay  and  kill  them- 
selves, because  worth  little  any  how.  But  for  light-buiit,  fine-skinned, 
fine-haired,  spare-built,  sharp-featured,  light -eyed  persons  of  either  sex, 
to  indulge,  even  in  wedlock,  as  often  as  the  moon  quarters,  is  gradual  but 
effectual  destruction  of  both  soul  and  body  ; because  they  already  work 
off  vitality  faster  than  their  feeble  vital  apparatus  manufactures  it.  This 
excess  of  expenditure  over  supply,  occasions  their  sharpness.  A sur- 
plus vitality  would  render  them  fleshy.  Now  to  add  the  most  powerful 
drain  of  all  to  their  already  spare  supply,  must  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  their  vigour  of  constitution,  render  them  bankrupts  of  life. 

It  will  not  kill  you  outright.  It  will  first  weaken  the  garrison  of 
life,  and  thus  open  the  door  for  disease  to  come  in  and  attack  the 
weakest  part,  and  complete  the  work  of  death  in  the  name  of  other  dis- 
eases. As  bees,  by  swarming  two  freely  leave  portions  of  their  hive  un- 
protected, and  thus  allow  the  deposit  of  those  destructive  worms  which 
a full  supply  of  bees  would  have  prevented,  so  this  indulgence  drains 
the  system  of  vitality,  and  of  course  leaves  the  weaker  organs  especially 
debilitated,  till  disease,  thus  invited,  sets  in,  destroys  the  feebler  organs, 
and  ends  in  death ; attributed,  however,  to  consumption,  dyspepsia, 
gravel,  nervous,  heart,  and  other  affections,  according  as  this  or  that 
organ  is  naturally  most  feeble,  but  rarely  to  its  true  cause.  Ask  any 
medical  man,  conversant  with  diseases  having  this  origin,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  no  other  cause  of  disease  equals  this,  either  as  to  number, 
or  aggravation,  or  difficulty  of  cure.  Hear  Dr.  Woodward  on  this 
point. 

4 That  the  evil  is  wide-spread  and  exceedingly  injurious,  cannot  be 
denied  or  doubted.  A great  number  of  the  ills  which  come  upon  the 
young,  at  and  after  the  age  of  puberty,  arise  from  this  habit,  persisted 
in,  so  as  to  waste  the  vital  energies  and  enervate  the  physical  and 
mental  powers  of  man. 

4 Nature  designs  that  this  drain  upon  the  system  should  be  reserved 
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to  mature  age,  and  even  then  that  it  be  made  but  sparingly.  Sturdy 
manhood,  in  all  its  vigour,  loses  its  energy  and  bends  under  the  too 
frequent  expenditure  of  this  important  secretion;  and  no  age  or  con- 
dition will  protect  a man  from  the  danger  of  unlimited  indulgence, 
though  legally  and  naturally  exercised. 

4 In  the  young,  however,  its  influence  is  much  more  seriously  felt ; 
and  even  those  who  have  indulged  so  cautiously  as  not  to  break  down 
the  health  or  the  mind,  cannot  know  how  much  their  physical  energy, 
mental  vigour,  and  moral  purity,  have  been  affected  by  the  indul- 
gence. 

4 No  cause  is  more  influential  in  producing  insanity . The  records  of 
the  institutions  give  an  appalling  catalogue  of  cases  attributed  to  it.’ 

A doctor  in  Brooklyn  thus  writes  to  the  author  of  4 Facts,  &c.,  to 
Young  Men.’ 


Brooklyn , Deo.  19,  1840. 

* In  my  own  practice,  I think  I have  seen  the  following  results  of 
masturbation* — involuntary  emissions,  prostration  of  strength,  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  strange  nervous  affections,  dyspepsia, 
hypochondria,  spinal  disease,  pain  and  weakness  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
costiveness— and,  in  fine,  the  long  and  dismal  array  of  gastric,  enteric, 
nervous  and  spinal  affections,  that  are  so  complicated  and  difficult  to 
manage.’ 

Dr.  J.  A.  Brown,  of  Providence,  writes  to  the  same  author  as  fol- 
lows : — 


‘ That  it  is  an  evil  of  vast  magnitude,  no  physician  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  tracing  effects  to  causes,  can  for  a moment  doubt.  I,  sir, 
could  tell  of  hundreds  who  labour  under  incurable  maladies,  produced 
by  this  practice  ; and  I do  not  believe  that  I have  a better  faculty  for 
obtaining  such  information  than  many  others,  who  are,  and  will  be, 
dumb  on  this  subject.’ 

Another  physician  writes  that  4 seven-eighths  of  all  the  bodily  ills  and 
diseases  of  the  people,  are  caused,  or  greatly  aggravated,  by  self-abuse, 
or  excessive  legal  indulgence.’ 

Nor  is  this  all,  nor  the  worst.  The  loss  of  this  secretion  is  the  loss 
of  vitality  itself . We  saw,  in  Love  and  Parentage,  that  it  embodied  the 
very  quintessence  of  parentage,  in  order  thereby  to  impart  this  quintes- 
sence of  parents  to  offspring.  To  dwell  on  this  point,  however  impor- 
tant, is  unnecessary,  because  so  evident.  Now  it  is  a well  known  prin- 
ciple of  jdiysiology,  that  when  any  organ  is  especially  over- taxed,  it 
robs  the  other  parts  of  the  system  of  vitality  to  supply  its  own  tax- 
ation. Thus,  overloading  the  stomach  causes  mental  lassitude  and 
muscular  debility,  because  the  stomach  withdraws  energy  from  the 
brain,  the  muscles,  and  wherever  it  can  find  it,  to  enable  it  to  discharge 
its  burden.  Now  overtax  this  secretion,  and  it  withdraws  energy  from 
all  the  other  parts  to  re-supply  the  draft.  Doing  this  frequently,  di- 
verts the  energies  permanently  from  the  other  organs  to  this.  As  those 
wno  get  into  the  habit  of  being  bled  frequently,  soon  get  full  of  blood, 
jecause  they  over-tax  the  blood  manufacturing  energies  by  this  drain, 
so  that  an  undue  amount  of  vitality  goes  to  blood  ; so  the  frequent- 
withdrawal  of  this  condensed  vital  secretion,  causes  a drain  from  all  the 
o ler  pans  and  organs  to  re-supply  it,  and  thus  frequent  indulgence 
causes  the  very  life’s  blood  to  run  out  thereat.  Well  has  Wisdom 

’ . i notj  i STIlENGTH  unt0  women?  And  he  who  does,  must 
expect  to  be  weak  every  where  else. 
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both  disease  and  suffering.  Whoever  indulges  often,  and  weekly  is 
often,  in  wedlock  or  out  of  it,  will  experience  an  unnatural  heat,  ten- 
sion, tenderness,  irritation,  swelling,  perhaps  soreness,  in  these  organs, 
of  course  resulting  from  their  inflammation. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  inflammation  is  two-fold.  First,  intense 
action,  in  its  very  nature,  engenders  inflammation,  and  what  action 
more  intense  and  inflammatory  than  this  % Secondly,  in  order  to  ensure 
intense  action  in  this  function,  so  as  thereby  highly  to  endow  its  pro- 
duct, a larger  amount  of  nervous  tissue  is  found  ramified  upon  those  parts 
of  this  apparatus  more  immediately  brought  into  action,  than  upon  al- 
most any  other  portion  of  the  bod}x  This  contrivance  is  indispensable 
to  pleasure,  and  this  to  the  endowment  of  offspring.  Nerve  alone  gives 
pleasure,  but  inflamed  nerve  gives  pain,  and  pain  proportionate  to  its 
quantity,  and  the  degree  of  inflammation.  Now,  frecjuent  action  neces- 
sarily inflames,  and  thus  both  weakens  these  organs,  and  engenders  dis- 
ease in  them,  and  throughout  the  system.  It  fills  the  whole  being, 
mental  and  physical,  full  of  wild,  excited,  preternatural,  irregular, 
abnormal,  painful  action.  And  inflammation  thus  caused,  is  harder  to 
be  reached,  and  more  difficult  to  be  subdued,  than  disease  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  body ; because,  while  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the 
heart,  of  the  stomach,  of  the  bowels,  muscles,  head,  &c.,  can  easily  be 
reached  through  the  intestinal  canal,  or  else  by  external  application, 
diseases  of  these  organs,  especially  in  women,  can  be  reached  or  cured 
only  with  great  difficulty. 

We  have  seen  that  excess  produces  inflammation,  particulary  in  these 
organs.  Now  inflammation,  in  its  very  nature,  proportionally  weakens 
and  destroys . This  law  of  organization  is  too  well  known  to  require 
proof  or  illustration.  Excessive  indulgence,  of  whatever  kind,  neces- 
sarily inflames,  and  therefore  weakens  and  diseases  the  sexual  appara- 
tus ; and  hence  that  falling  of  the  womb,  fluor  albus,  and  other  female 
complaints,  as  well  as  prostration,  or  pendency,  or  irritation,  or  pria- 
pism, or  gonorrhoea,  &c.,  of  males,  which  excessive  indulgence  always 
and  necessarily  creates.  Nor,  once  effectually  impaired,  does  this  ap- 
paratus ever  fully  regain  its  former  tone  and  power.  As  with  a dislo- 
cated joint,  or  affection  of  the  stomach,  or  lungs,  slighter,  and  still 
slighter,  occasions  of  disease  renew  the  chronic  complaint,  so  indulgence, 
otherwise  not  injurious,  now  renews  the  disease,  and  re-impairs  the 
health,  besides  enfeebling  both  this  function  and  its  product. 

Allow  here  a single  remark  relative  to  the  effect  of  indulgence, 
whether  promiscuous,  matrimonial,  or  solitary,  upon  offspring.  It  was 
shown,  in  Love  and  Parentage,  that  power  of  sexual  passion  contributed 
to  the  endowment  of  offspring,  and  its  feebleness  left  them  proportion- 
ally the  less  endowed.  Now  nature  has  provided  for  the  retention  of 
this  secretion  till  the  action  and  pleasure  of  this  function  rise  higher  and 
higher,  and  becomes  most  exalted  prior  to  its  discharge,  in  order  that 
this  condensation  of  energy  and  function  may  be  imparted  to  offspring. 
Now  frequent  indulgence  allows  it  to  escape  prematurely , or  before  this 
action  rises  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  thus  prevents  that  pleasure  of  its 
subject  so  essential  to  the  endowment  of  offspring.  Indulgence  even 
goes  so  far  sometimes  as  to  cause  involuntary  emissions,  or  at  least  on 
slight  incentives,  which  of  course  weakens  both  the  pleasure  and  the 
product  of  this  function.  Thus  excessive  indulgence  cuts  off  the  very 
pleasure  sought,  by  diseasing  its  apparatus. 

IT  DETERIORATES  THE  SEXUAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

We  have  seen  that  over-indulgence,  in  all  its  forms,  plants  disease  in 
the  sexual  apparatus.  Now  if  this  disease  ended  here,  it  would  do  great 
injury  ; but  it  goes  farther,  and  does  more.  It  deteriorates  the  sexual 
characteristics . That  is,  it  impairs  the  manliness  of  the  male,  and  the 
feminineness  of  the  female.  Now  the  entire  manhood  of  the  man,  all 
his  nobleness,  dignified  aspirations,  efficiency,  and  manliness,  are  created 
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by,  and  depend  upon,  this  his  mental  and  physical  sexuality.  So  do 
nil  the  beauty  grace,  refinement,  purity,  elegance,  fascination,  and 
charms  of  woma|  as  explained  in  section  four  of  ‘Love  and  Parentage.’ 
This  is  certain.  Now  in  and  by  this  injury  of  the  sexual  apparatus, 
over-indulgence  proportionally  impairs  the  manhood  and  power  of  the 
former,  and  the  beauty,  sweetness,  and  charms  of  the  latter.  This  re- 
sult is  necessary  and  universal. 

Destroy  the  sexual  apparatus  of  animals  by  emasculation,  and  wit- 
ness the  effects.  Compare  the  stallion  with  the  gelding.  What  becomes 
of  the  proud  and  lofty  prance,  the  noble  bearing,  the  perfect  form,  the 
physical  stamina,  the  free,  bold,  neighing,  resolute,  powerful  horse '( 
His  neighing  subdued,  except  as  partially  renewed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
sexual  season.  His  arched  and  thickening  neck  unstrung.  His  lofty 
prance  exchanged  for  the  steady  jog.  His  mien  humbled.  His  free 
spirit  chained.  His  physical  power  greatly  subdued.  No  longer  the 
horse  proper,  but  lowered,  mutilated,  and  the  Hiere  snadow  of  that 
noble  animal.  Compare  the  bull  with  the  ox.  You  find  results  every 
way  similar  ; as  also  by  comparing  the  ram  with  the  wether.  What 
but  the  perfection  of  his  sexual  nature  gives  the  bull  his  force  and 
power  of  endurance  over  the  ox,  even  enabling  him  to  endure  what 
would  kill  two  oxen  ? Why  can  the  former  be  easily  tamed  and  sub- 
dued, but  the  latter  never  % Why  a small  bull  whip  a large  ox  ? Why 
can  the  stud  perform  twice  the  labour  of  the  gelding  | The  perfection 
of  the  sexual  apparatus  alone  makes  the  difference.*  This  principle 
applies  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  equally  true  of  man.  I 
once  knew  an  eunuch,  rendered  so  by  his  own  hands.  His  voice  effem- 
inate and  hackled.  His  tones  pining,  and  whining,  and  complaining. 
The  base,  strong  voice  of  manhood  merged  into  the  most  diminutive 
manner  of  speaking  imaginable.  His  look  sorrowful  and  hapless.  His 
motions  slow  and  feeble.  His  very  existence  a burden.  And  all  be- 
cause his  sexuality,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  was  gone.  No  more  the 
man ! A mere  thing. 

Now,  by  a law  of  things,  whatever  impairs  the  physical  sexuality, 
thereby  impairs  the  mental  sexuality  ; and  as  over-indulgence  does  this, 
therefore,  whoever  gives  way  to  this  passion,  proportionally  impairs  his 
manhood , and  becomes  the  ox  or  gelding  ; or  else  effaces  the  charms  of 
the  feminine.  The  man  lays  down  his  nobleness,  dignity,  power,  and 
manhood,  and  is  no  longer  bold,  resolute,  determined,  aspiring,  digni- 
fied ; but  becomes  depreciated,  irresolute,  undetermined,  tamed,  and 
conscious  of  his  degradation.  No  longer  comprehensive  in  planning, 
efficient  in  executing,  correct  in  judgment,  full  of  thought,  strong  in 
intellect,  courteous  in  manner,  noble  in  mien,  and  gallant  to  women  ; 
but  he  becomes  disheartened,  uncertain  in  his  plans  and  inefficient  in 
their  execution,  and  a drone  to  himself  and  society.  So  too  the 
female,  diseased  here,  loses  proportionally  the  amiableness  and  grace- 
fulness of  her  sex,  her  sweetness  of  voice,  disposition,  and  manner, 
her  native  enthusiasm,  her  beauty  of  face  and  form,  her  gracefulness 
and  elegance  of  carriage,  her  looks  of  love  and  interest  in  man,  and  to 
him,  and  becomes  merged  into  a mongrel,  neither  male  nor  female,  but 
marred  by  the  defects  of  both,  without  possessing  the  virtues  of  either. 
No  more  the  woman  till  her  female  organs  are  restored,  and  her  accom- 
panying mental  sexuality  thereby  re-established.  This  principle  fur- 
nishes a very  excellent  hint  to  those  who  would  retain  or  restore  their 
beauty,  to  preserve  or  restore  this  apparatus — a means  of  promoting 
beauty  much  more  effectual  than  all  the  padding,  bustles,  and  fashion- 
able attire  in  the  world. 

IT  DISEASES  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM. 

If  the  diseases  consequent  on  this  inflammation  were  confined  to  that 
apparatus  in  which  it  originates,  it  would  do  great  damage,  as  just  seen, 
but.  it  does  incalculably  more  now  ; because  it  plants  disease  in  the  very 
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bowels  of  the  frame.  We  have  seen,  in  section  three  of  ‘Love  and 
Parentage,’  how  perfectly  reciprocal  the  relation  existing  between  this 
apparatus  and  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  kidneys,  secretions, 
excretions,  and  each  and  all  the  vital  organs  and  functions,  in  order 
thereby  to  propagate  them  all.  Hence,  whatever  diseases  it,  thereby 
diseases  them  also.  Disease  in  no  other  organ  is  equally  prolific  of  dis- 
ease in  all  the  others.  This  is  the  physical  citadel  of  health  or  of  suffer- 
ing, by  capturing  which  you  take  all  the  others ; and  they  captured, 
life  itself  surrenders  to  death.  Common  parlance  designates  some  clouds 
as  ‘ weather-breeders.’  This  is  a disease- breeder-— a true  Pandora’s  box, 
the  opening  of  which  engenders  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  pains  and 
sufferings  that  ‘flesh  is  heir  to.’  Dr.  Woodward,  than  whose  opinion  none 
is  more  entitled  to  consideration,  remarks  concerning  it  as  follows  : — 

‘Consumptions,  spinal  distortions,  weak  and  painful  eyes,  weak 
stomachs,  nervous  headaches,  and  a host  of  other  diseases,  mark  its  in- 
fluences upon  the  one  : loss  of  memory  and  the  power  of  application, 
insanity,  and  idiotism,  show  its  devastating  effects  upon  the  other.’ 

‘ In  the  spring  of  1837,  I was  consulted  by  the  father  of  a young 
woman  who  had,  for  four  years,  been  in  the  worst  possible  condition  of 
health.  She  had  consulted  many  eminent  physicians,  who  had  pre- 
scribed remedies  and  regimen  for  her  without  benefit.  On  first  seeing 
the  patient,  I was  impressed  that  the  cause  of  her  illness  had  not  been 
understood,  which  had  rendered  all  remedies  unavailing.  Upon  in- 
quiring of  the  patient,  I found  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  self- 
pollution. I cautioned  her  to  abandon  the  practice,  prescribed  some 
remedies,  and  saw  her  no  more. 

‘ More  than  a year  from  the  time  of  seeing  her,  I heard  directly  from 
her  parent,  who  sent  me  word  that  she  had  entirely  recovered  her 
health,  and  energy  of  mind,  and  that  my  prescriptions  had  entirely 
cured  her.’ 

IT  IMPAIRS  DIGESTION  AND  CIRCULATION. 

It  thus  robs  the  system  of  its  required  nourishment.  Vertigo,  and 
heaviness  about  the  stomach,  &c.,  necessarily  follow  this  excess  be- 
cause it  robs  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  energy  required  to  carry 
forward  this  function.  It  produces  a gnawing,  fainting,  distressed 
sunken,  gone  sensation  along  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  is  a frightful 
cause  of  dyspepsia,  heartburn,  &c.,  and  thus  robs  the  system  of  its 
very  life  and  soul. 

An  isolated  example.  Many  years  ago,  an  intelligent,  well-educated 
man  was  brought  to  the  lunatic  asylum  in  Hertford,  the  victim  of  self- 
abuse, and  rendered  nearly  idiotic  thereby,  as  well  as  raving  perpetually 
for  food,  which  he  would  consume  voraciously  most  of  the  time  if 
allowed.  His  keepers,  however,  refused  food  unless  he  would  stop  the 
practice.  The  struggle  was  terrible.  His  rampant  appetite,  aided  by 
hunger,  finally  compelled  him  to  desist,  and  he  recovered. 

Nor  does  the  heart  escape.  Indeed,  it  suffers  among  the  foremost  * 
as  those  will  recognize  experimentally  who  are  at  all  subject  to  weak- 
ness, or  palpitation,  or  enlargement,  or  uneasiness  of  this  organ.  Nor 
can  those  thus  affected  indulge  much  without  essentially  increasing 
their  malady.  The  kidneys  in  particular  are  diseased  thereby,  and 
hence  it  causes  the  gravel. 

IT  DERANGES  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

But  its  ravages  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  embody  its  most  ter- 
rible consequences.  To  behold  one  physical  organ  after  another  fall  a 
victim  to  this  devastating  passion,  as  house  after  house  is  consumed  by 
the  devastating  flames,  is  indeed  terrible.  To  lose  limb  after  limb  of 
the  body,  or  large  portions  of  the  heart,  or  lungs,  or  sight,  or  hearing, 
&c.,  is  irreparable,  and  inexpressible  by  words  ; but  to  lose  one  after 
another  of  the  mental  faculties  is  inexpressibly  greater,  because  these 
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constitute  the  man.  As  Watts  replied  impromptu  to  Mrs.  Rowe,  when 
she  rallied  him  for  his  personal  diminutiveness— 

6 Could  I in  stature  reach  the  pole, 

Or  grasp  creation  in  my  span, 

I’d  still  he  measured  by  my  soul  : 

The  mind’s  the  standard  of  the  man.’ 

Whatever  enfeebles  or  deranges  the  brain  and  nerves , thereby  impairs 
the  very  personality  and  entity  of  the  man  himself.  Now,  we  have 
already  seen,  in  section  three  of  4 Love  and  Parentage,’  that  this  indul- 
gence is  most  exciting,  exhausting,  and  irritating  to  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  ; that  excess  produces  inflammation  and  disease  ; and  also 
that  nervous  and  cerebral  disease  both  produces  depravity,  and  renders 
its  victims  most  miserable,  where  there  is  no  other  cause  or  occasion. 
Behold  in  this  4 wheel  within  a wheel,’— in  the  fact  that  this  indulgence 
inflames  the  whole  body,  and  especially  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
— the  reason  why  this  excess  causes  more  insanity  than  any  thing  else 
except  intemperance  which  it  generally  accompanies.  Of  the  128  males 
in  the  Me  Lean  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Charlestown,  Mass,  in  1838,  twenty- 
four  were  brought  there  by  a single  form  of  this  vice.  The  report  of 
the  Worcester  Insane  Hospital  for  1836,  rates  intemperance  as  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  insanity,  and  this  passion  as  the  second,  of  which  it 
then  had  twenty-six  victims.  In  1838,  of  its  199  male  patients,  42,  or 
almost  one-fourth,  were  the  victims  of  solitary  indulgence.  A superin- 
tendent of  a French  Lunatic  Asylum  says,  4 It  is  more  frequent  than 
is  imagined,  the  cause  of  insanity,  particularly  among  the  rich.’  4 No 
cause,’  says  Dr.  Woodward,  4 is  more  influential  in  producing  insanity. 
The  records  of  the  institutions  give  an  appalling  catalogue  of  cases 
attributed  to  it.’ 

But,  when  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  induce  complete  idiocy  or  insa- 
nity, it  so  far  vitiates  the  nervous  system  as  to  leave  its  subjects  com- 
pletely miserable — self-abuse  particularly  so.  Section  three  of  4 Love 
and  Parentage  ’ fully  demonstrates  the  physiological  law  that  disordered 
nerves  produce  mental  misery  ; and  as  this  passion  deranges  the  ner- 
vous system,  we  see  why  its  subjects  are  nervous,  fidgety,  easily  agi- 
tated, fearful,  afflicted  with  terrible  dreams,  melancholic,  depressed  in 
spirits,  and  most  wretched,  as  well  as  partly  besides  themselves.  In 
describing  its  effects,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  writes  thus 

4 The  sin  of  self-pollution  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  evils  ever 
practised  by  fallen  man.  In  many  respects  it  is  several  degrees  worse 
than  common  whoredom,  and  has  in  its  train  more  awful  consequences. 
It  excites  the  powers  of  nature  to  undue  action , and  produces  violent 
secretions , which  necessarily  and  speedily  exhaust  the  vital  principle  and 
energy ; hence  the  muscles  become  flaccid  and  feeble,  the  tone  and 
natural  action  of  the  nerves  relaxed  and  impeded,  the  understanding 
confused,  the  memory  oblivious,  the  judgment  perverted,  the  will  in- 
determinate and  wholly  without  energy  to  resist  ; the  eyes  appear  lan- 
guishing and  without  expression,  and  the  countenance  vacant ; appetite 
ceases , for  the  stomach  is  incapable  of  performing  its  proper  office  ; 
nutrition  fails  ; tremors,  fears,  and  terrors,  are  generated  * and  thus  the 
wretched  victim  drags  out  a miserable  existence,  till,  superannuated , 
even  before  he  has  time  to  arrive  at  man's  estate , with  a mind  often  de- 
bilitated even  to  a state  of  idiotism,  his  worthless  body  tumbles  into 
the  grave,  and  his  guilty  soul  (guilty  of  self-murder)  is  hurried  into  the 
awful  presence  of  its  Judge  ! 

4 Reader,  this  is  no  caricature,  nor  are  the  colourings  overcharged  in 
this  shocking  picture.  Worse  woes  than  my  pen  can  relate,  I have 
witnessed  in  those  addicted  to  this  fascinating,  unnatural,  and  most 
destructive  of  crimes.  If  thou  hast  entered  into  the  snare,  flee  from  the 
destruction,  both  of  body  and  mind  that  awaits  thee.  God  alone  can 
save  thee.  Advice,  warnings,  threatenings,  increasing  debility  of  body 
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mental  decay,  checks  of  conscience,  expostulations  of  judgment,  and 
medical  assistance,  will  all  be  lost  on  thee  : God,  and  God  alone , can 
save  thee  from  an  evil  which  has  in  its  issue  the  destruction  of  thy 
body,  and  the  final  perdition  of  thy  soul.’ 

4 4 Facts,’  &c.,  ‘to  Young  Men,’  narrates  the  history  of  a young  man 
of  high  talents  and  standing,  promoted  to  an  important  post  of  honour, 
which  he  once  filled  satisfactorily  to  his  constituents,  and  who  had 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  was  engaged  to  be  married,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

4 But  his  health  began  to  fail.  His  constant  complaint  was,  4 my 
nerves  are  weak  ’ — 4 my  hands  tremble  ’ — 4 my  wrists  ache  ’ — 4 my  knees 
are  weak  ’ — 4 1 have  bad  dreams,’  <fec.  He  was  advised  to  take  out-door 
exercise,  ride  on  horseback,  and  take  strengthening  remedies,  with  a 
nourishing  diet.  But  all  this  did  no  good.  The  symptoms  increased.  He 
soon  became  dyspeptic  and  hypochondriac  ; and  then  followed,  not  only 
the  aches  and  pains  that  were  consequent  upon  such  a state  of  the  body, 
but  all  those  ten  thousand  imaginary  physical  and  mentafl  diseases  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Every  remedy  was  used,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  gave 
up  his  business,  broke  off  his  engagement  with  his  lady,  sought  every 
opportunity  to  hide  himself  from  the  gaze  of  his  friends  and  the  world, 
and  seemed  to  be  determined  to  die. 

4 Thus  he  remained,  a most  wretched  devotee  to  the  suicidal  practice 
of  self-pollution.  Professional  advice,  and  that  of  his  friends,  who 
knew  the  cause  of  his  sickness,  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  would  desist  for  a few  days,  but  it  seemed  to  be  only  to  ga- 
ther new  strength,  that  he  might  pursue  his  ruinous  career  with  greater 
energy.  About  two  years  ago,  he  was  attacked  with  palsy  of  the  whole 
of  one  side,  and  which  continues  to  this  day.  Nocturnal  emissions, 
priapisms,  gleet,  or  a watery  discharge  from  this  organ,  and  aches  and 
pains,  with  frightful  visions,  horrid  dreams,  and  idiotic  manners,  all 
now  present  themselves  as  the  sad  result  of  this  disgusting,  criminal, 
and  soul-destroying  habit.  He  is  now  a mere  pest  to  his  friends  ; and 
though  but  comparatively  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  cause  of  his 
wretchedness,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  can  be  attributed  to  none  other 
cause  than  the  indulgence  in  solitary  vice. 

4 Other  cases  might  be  referred  to,  if  I had  time,  of  a less  revolting- 
nature  ; for  when  the  indulgence  is  only  occasional,  of  course  the  effects 
are  not  so  alarming.  But  even  then  the  effects  are  bad — for  there  can- 
not be  a single  indulgence  in  this  way,  without  producing  injury  to  a 
certain  extent.’ 

Of  another  it  narrates  thus 

4 A few  years  ago,  I had  under  my  care  and  instruction  a most  pro- 
mising youth.  His  talents  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  bade  fair 
to  take  a prominent  stand  among  the  first  scholars  of  our  country.  He 
entered  college,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  class. 
It  was  soon  perceived  that  his  constitution  was  breaking  down.  Medi- 
cine did  him  but  little  good.  Soon  after  he  graduated,  he  became 
melancholy,  and  finally  was  deranged  ; and  his  friends  were  under  the 
necessity  of  conveying  him  to  a hospital.  It  was  not  until  this  event 
that  the  cause  of  Iris  complaint  was  ascertained.  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  criminally  indulging  himself  in 
secret.  In  a few  months,  he  partially  recovered,  and  visited  his  friends. 
He  has,  however,  been  sent  to  the  hospital  again.  He  is  a most  melan- 
choly object,  for  in  his  lucid  moments  he  is  demented,  a mere  wreck  of 
that  superior  genius  which  he  once  was.  When  I meet  him  in  the 
street,  1 find  that  idiotic,  lascivious  smile,  which  is  common  in  those 
cases  where  the  individual  has  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  beastly 
indulgence. 

4 A young  man  was  under  my  care  from  one  of  the  southern  cities. 
He  was  an  object  of  pity  ; he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  this  vicious 
indulgence,  that  he  had  been  known  even  at  the  dinner  table  to  practise 
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it.  He  was  extremely  irritable,  and  would  often  be  taken  in  a fit, 
(spasms,)  which  would  continue  for  hours.  His  physician  did  not 
understand  his  case,  nor  was  I sensible,  at  the  time,  that  his  bad  habits 
had  produced  his  partial  insanity.  He  would  often  disclose  some  of  his 
practices  to  his  associates,  when  he  was  insane,  which  he  would  much 
regret  when  he  had  recovered  his  reason.  I have  understood  that,  since 
his  return  to  his  friends,  he  has  but  partially  recovered.  He  is  de- 
mented,  and  is  unfit  for  the  common  avocations  of  life. 

* Another  young  man,  who  was  under  my  care  not  long  since,  is 
obliged  to  leave  his  studies,  and  is  just  going  into  a decline  ; and  self- 
pollution is  the  cause.  I have  conversed  with  him,  and  he  is  sensible 
of  his  error,  but  I fear  too  late.’ 

A letter  to  Mrs.  Gove,  narrating  its  writer’s  experience,  describes  its 
effects  on  the  mind  as  follows  - 

4 At  about  twelve  years  of  age,  my  health  began  to  fail  ; I became 
dyspeptic  and  nervous.  I often  awoke  in  the  morning  bathed  in  tears  ; 
and  the  most  indescribable  and  horrible  sinking  of  spirits  was  my  por- 
tion during  the  forenoon.  If  I committed  any  little  mistake  or  fault, 
the  recollection  of  it  would  haunt  me  for  days,  and  make  me  super- 
latively wretched.  I became  pale  as  death,  weak,  feeble,  and  ema- 
ciated. 1 had  severe  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pain  in  the  side,  and 
many  symptoms  of  consumption.  I had  also,  much  of  the  time,  dis- 
tressing pain  in  the  head.  I had  much  dizziness,  and  my  sight  would 
often  become  entirely  obscured,  especially  when  I stooped  and  rose 
quickly.’ 

4 It  renders  them,’  says  an  English  author,  4 stupid,  dull,  and  melan- 
choly, and  destroys  all  their  vivacity,  cheerfulness,  and  health ; it  brings 
on  consumption,  weakness,  barrenness,  and  all  that  dreadful  train  of 
nervous  complaints,  which  makes  them  timid,  whimsical,  and  ridicu- 
lous.’ 

Another  patient  writes  thus 

4 My  enthusiasm  is  sensibly  diminished  ; my  perceptions  are  very 
dull ; the  fire  of  imagination  much  less  vivid  ; every  passing  event 
appears  to  me  like  a dream  ; I have  less  power  of  conception,  and  less 
presence  of  mind.  In  a word,  1 feel  as  if  1 were  wasting  away,  although 
my  sleep,  appetite,  and  countenance  are  good.’ 

4 The  empire  which  this  odious  practice  gains  over  the  senses,’  says  Tis- 
sot,  4 is  beyond  expression.  No  sooner  does  this  uncleanness  get  posses- 
sion of  the  heart,  than  it  pursues  its  votaries  every  where,  and  governs 
them  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  Upon  the  most  serious  occasions, 
and  in  the  solemn  acts  of  religion,  they  find  themselves  transported 
with  lustful  conceptions  and  desires,  which  take  up  all  their  thoughts.’ 

Dr.  Woodward  gives  the  following  from  a letter  written  by  a pa- 
tient 

4 Having  endured  so  long  under  this  blighting,  withering  curse,  my 
constitution,  naturally  very  strong,  is  broken  down,  and  my  mind,  as 
well  as  body,  completely  enervated.  I am  haunted  day  and  night  with 
lascivious  thoughts  and  dreams  ; suspicious  of  my  friends  and  disgusted 
with  myself.  My  memory  has  lost  its  power — unable  to  fix  my  atten- 
tion my  mind  is  filled  with  terrible  forebodings — fear  of  insanity,  and 
^ ^as  cos^  me  a cont,inual  effort  to  retain  my  reason.  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  I walk,  or  stand,  or  even  sit  erect.  An  inclination  to  lie 
down  and  sleep,  which  desire  I am  sensible  I have  indulged  too  much  : 
-—my  sleep  never  refreshes  me  ; — I rise  in  the  morning  weak  and  weary, 
to  di  ag  out  another  miserable  day.  O how  often  have  I wished  for 
death,  or  rather  oblivion,  or  anything  to  terminate  my  woes.  I have 
o late  been  much  annoyed  with  constant  little  twitchings  or  spasms  in 
various  parts  of  my  body,  and  frequently  my  face.  * * * Would 

to  God  1 had  known  what  I now  know  when  first  I was  tempted  to  this 

lealth  life,  and  soul- destroying  vice.  I feel  that  I cannot  hold  out 
much  longer.’ 


IT  ENGENDERS  DEPRAVITY  IN  ALL  ITS  FORMS. 
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Behold  in  the  following  auto-biography  of  a patient,  the  mental  an- 
guish and  derangement  this  practice  engenders.  After  saying  that  he 
commenced  the  practice  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  had  kept  it 
up  at  intervals  for  many  years,  he  writes — 

6 During  the  whole  of  this  time,  I have  suffered  the  most  intense  and 
unmitigated  misery.  Although  blessed  by  nature  with  an  excellent 
constitution,  and  with  a kindly,  cheerful  disposition,  I have  become 
dyspeptic,  gloomy,  and  unsociable.  I am  wretchedly  timid  and  irreso- 
lute, my  mind  very  weak,  and  filled  with  imaginary  terrors.  In  fine,  I 
have  suffered  so  much  in  body  and  mind,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of 
being  restored  to  health  and  usefulness,  that  I am  sunk  in  despair,  and 
am  daily  contemplating  suicide.  It  is  the  anguish  my  death  would 
cause  my  mother  and  sister,  whom  I devotedly  love,  and  for  whom  I 
would  wish  to  live,  and  whom  I would  wish  to  maintain,  that  mainly 
prevents.’ 

But  why  detail  more  ? These  are  the  constitutional  effects  of  this  sin. 
Behold  the  mind  a wreck — the  soul  undone  ' 

IT  ENGENDERS  DEPRAVITY  IN  ALL  ITS  FORMS. 

But  all  this,  most  terrible  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst.  Amativeness 
being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  animal  organs , and  this  indulgence 
tending  necessarily  to  inflame  it,  its  inflammation  of  course  inflames, 
diseases,  and  perverts  them  also.  Section  three  of  4 Love  ’ shows  that 
the  morbid,  painful,  diseased  action  of  the  propensities,  constitute  de- 
pravity ; and  this  section  shows  that  this  excess  diseases  both  the  cere- 
bellum and  the  body,  with  both  of  which  the  animal  propensities  are  so 
intimately  related,  that  whatever  deranges  the  former,  thereby  perverts 
the  latter,  and  thus  causes  depravity.  Or  thus  : Excessive  indulgence 
inflames  the  sexual  organs,  the  whole  body,  and  Amativeness,  located 
in  the  cerebellum,  in  particular,  and  this  inflames  and  depraves  the 
whole  animal  group  of  organs,  and  thereby  creates  sin  in  all  its  forms. 
Corresponding  with,  and  explained  by,  this,  is  the  fact  that  lust,  the 
world  over,  is  the  concomitant  and  parent  of  all  other  sins.  In  what 
portions  of  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages  is  perpetrated  the  most  wick- 
edness ? Wherever  are  congregated  the  votaries  of  Venus.  Where  will 
groggeries  be  found  the  most  abundant,  the  most  frequented  ? In  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  wantonness.  Where  are  you  most  liable  to  be 
robbed?  There  also.  And  by  whom?  Its  inhabitants.  What  but 
prostitution  could  make  woman,  aye,  amiable  woman , swear  and  lie, 
and  cheat,  and  drink,  and  carouse,  and  rob,  and  even  murder  ? In 
what  part  of  Boston  was  that  recent  tragical  murder  of  Mrs.  Bickford 
committed  ?'  In  Old  Town,  the  ‘ Five  Points  ’ of  that  godly  city. 
By  whom  ? A libertine.  On  whom  ? A lewd  woman.  In  short,  the 
dens  of  prostitution  are  every  where  the  dens  of  crime  in  all  its  forms, 
in  all  its  aggravations.  And  what  is  true  of  these  masses,  is  true  of 
those  individuals  which  compose  them.  Who  are  our  defaulters,  our 
swindlers,  our  gamblers,  &c.  ? Frequenters  of  lewd  houses  always.  No 
equal  incentive  to  dishonesty  and  criminality  exists.  Fortunes  are 
yearly  stolen  by  clerks,  agents,  <kc.,  and  covered  by  false  entries, 
simply  to  obtain  the  means  of  gratifying  this  passion.  How  much, 
the  Judgment  alone  can  reveal.  Though  intemperance  will  soon  run  a 
man  down,  and  wring  his  last  cent  from  him  to  feed  those  fatal  fires 
which  are  consuming  soul  and  body,  yet  it  is  a pigmy  compared  with 
this  giant  robber.  It  will  drain  the  last  cent,  and  then  pursue  its  victim 
night  and  day  till  he  becomes  literally  desperate , and  is  almost  com- 
pelled to  lie,  steal,  forge,  rob,  any  and  every  thing  to  procure  the 
wages  of  this  sin.  Do  as  great  a business  as  he  may,  lie  rarely  becomes 
rich.  But  see  how  many  fortunes  it  has  squandered ! No  one  who  4 goes 
after  strange  women’  can  be  good,  honest,  and  true  ; but  he  who  does, 
will  commit  almost  any  other  form  of  sin.  This  passion  will  sow  the 
seeds  of  depravity  in  the  purest  of  souls  ; and  convert  those  most  irre- 
proachable into  demons.  This  is  staple  truth)  apply  it  where  you  will, 


lg  IT  PERPETUATES  AND  RE-AUGMENTS  ITSELF. 

Moralists  ! behold  in  this  relation  of  perverted  sexuality  to  universal 
depravity,  your  first  work  of  reform.  As  long  as  this  passion  is  thus 
uncontrolled  and  perverted,  so  long  will  all  other  forms  of  depravity  be 
rife,  and  all  forms  of  virtue  be  trampled  in  the  dust ! Ministers  may 
preach  fill  doomsday  against  any  and  all  other  vices  without  effect,  till 
they  preach  moral  purity  and  in  all  its  forms.  It  is  a matter  of  perfect 
surprise,  that  so  few  ministers  preach  against  this  sin  in  any  of  its  forms, 
especially  against  self- abuse.  Most  of  them,  though  posted  on  the 
moral  watch-towers  of  society,  are  e dumb  dogs,5  that  4 will  not  bark,’ 
touching  this,  the  very  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  depravity.  Is  it  not 
high  time  that  some  moral  champion  should  stand  forth  to  proclaim 
this  vital  truth  ? Lawyers  will  not  do  it,  nor  doctors,  except  a few 
noble  Woodwards  ; nor  ministers.  Shall  then  this  monster  be  left  un- 
disturbed to  feed  on  the  physical  and  mental  carcases  of  his  prey  1 God 
forbid  ! If  the  ministerial  profession  will  so  far  prove  recreant  to  their 
high  moral  trust,  and  the  other  professions  follow  their  example  of 
silence,  help  must  come  from  some  other  quarter  ; for  this  age  of  reform 
must  begin  reformation  here.  And  the  Author  is  free  to  confess,  that  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  prevent  iniquity  in  its  other  forms,  as  well  as 
this,  and  by  sanctifying  and  properly  directing  this  propensity,  to  pro- 
mote general  moral  excellence  and  obviate  general  corruption,  mainly 
dictated  these  pages.  He  wishes,  by  4 Love  and  Parentage,’  to  aid  in 
rendering  after  generations  better  by  nature — more  intellectual,  more 
pure  and  holy  in  soul,  and  elevated  in  aspiration,  and  by  this  work,  to 
stay  licentiousness,  public  and  private,  by  showing  the  superiority  of 
moral  purity  over  sinful  propensity,  in  order  thereby  to  promote  moral 
purity  and  all  other  virtues  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  pre- 
vent this  vice,  and  thereby  all  other  forms  of  human  depravity 
and  woe. 

IT  PERPETUATES  AND  RE-AUGMENTS  ITSELF. 

We  have  seen  that  excess  begets  inflammation,  and  that  inflamma- 
tion creates  desire.  Hence  every  new  indulgence  only  re-augments  the 
cravings  of  this  propensity.  As  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach  causes 
a morbid  hankering  after  food,  the  gratification  of  which  still  farther 
increases  both  the  disease  and  the  craving,  so  excessive  sexual  indul- 
gence fevers  these  organs,  so  that  they  call  still  more  loudly  for  gratifi- 
cation, every  new  indulgence  of  which  re-augments  the  inflammation 
and  consequently  the  power  of  passion,  till,  like  the  letting  out  of 
waters,  it  rises  and  rushes  till  life  itself  is  emptied  out  thereat,  and 
both  body  and  mind  swept  on  to  remediless  destruction  and  woe  ! In- 
dulgence is  fuel  to  these  already  consuming  fires  of  perdition.  This  pro- 
pensity being  to  the  sexual  apparatus  precisely  what  appetite  is  to  the 
stomach,  since  as  eating,  so  far  from  satisfying  the  ravenous  cravings 
of  the  dyspeptic,  only  increases  them,  by  re-inflaming  the  stomach  ; so 
sensual  indulgence  first  inflames  the  sexual  apparatus,  and  this  re- 
increases both  disease  and  desire  till  the  entire  system  is  drained  of 
energy,  and  its  victim  dies. 

This  passion  inflamed  by  indulgence  becomes  the  horseleech  of  life 
and  happiness,  crying  perpetually,  louder  and  louder,  ‘give,  give, 
give,  GIVE,’  but  never  enough;  or  the  gluttonous  tape-worm,  the 
more  it  is  fed,  the  more  insatiate  its  ravages,  till,  after  having  devoured 
all  the  other  powers  and  faculties  of  its  miserable  victim,  it  ends  only  in 
a death  of  all  deaths  the  most  horrible.  Like  the  falling,  perhaps,  of  an 
icicle  on  Mount  Blanc,  which  gathers  size  and  force  as  it  descends,  and 
now  rolls  heavily  and  rapidly  down  the  steep  sides  of  yonder  townring 
cliff,  anon  bounds  from  peak  to  peak,  sweeping  their  snowTy  sides  and 
tearing  up  huge  trees  and  rocks  in  its  resistless  course,  till,  leaping 
yonder  37-awning  precipice,  it  plunges  into  the  deep  abyss,  dashing  to 
atoms  both  itself  and  all  its  prey,  scattering  ruin  and  death  in  all  its 
course. 
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Nor  does  this  principle  govern  one  form  of  sensual  indulgence  merely, 
but  all  its  forms.  It  is  inherent  in  all  forms,  and  appertains  alike  to 
matrimonial,  promiscuous,  and  personal  indulgence  in  all  their  stages. 
Animals,  one  and  all,  before  their  first  indulgence,  experience  only  a 
moderate  power  of  this  impulse  ; but  afterwards  become  uncontrollable. 
The  less  it  is  exercised,  the  more  easily  can  it  be  held  in  check. 

Beware,  then,  oh  youth  ! how  you  unchain  this  roaring  lion  till 
walled  in  by  wedlock  ; else  propensity  will  haunt  and  goad  you  night 
and  day,  clamorous  for  indulgence,  yet  never  satisfied  till  your  ruin  is 
complete.  Indulge  but  once,  and  you  will  have  no  peace  of  your  life, 
but  will  be  dashed  hither  and  thither,  with  those  waves  of  passion  into 
which  4 one  false  step  ’ plunges  you.  If  you  have  no  regard  for  the  sin 
committed,  yet  regard  your  own  subsequent  peace  and  happiness  for 
life. 

Mark  ; we  do  not  put  this  matter  on  its  moral  turpitude , but  on  its 
necessarily  consequent  evils  and  sufferings  ; first,  because  the  latter  in- 
volves the  former,  and  is  the  cause  or  rationale  of  all  sin-— the  reason 
why  sin  is  sinful,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin — and 
because  we  thus  appeal  to  [the  two  strongest,  and  even  the  governing 
motives  of  human  nature  ; namely,  first,  to  its  love  of  happiness,  and 
secondly,  to  its  dread  of  suffering.  Not  that  it  is  not  most  sinful.  It  is 
morally  wrong  in  exact  proportion  to  its  miseries,  which  we  have  just 
seen  to  be  so  frightful. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROMISCUOUS  INDULGENCE,  MATRIMONIAL  EXCESS,  AND 

SELF-ABUSE,  COMPARED. 

Thus  far,  our  inquiries  have  related  to  the  constitutional  effects  of 
excessive  sexual  indulgence  in  its  collective  capacity,  or  indiscrimin- 
ately in  all  its  forms.  But  this  hydra  monster  assumes  many  forms, 
three  of  which  deserve  consideration. 

1.  LICENTIOUSNESS. 

That  promiscuous  indulgence  is  most  sinful,  is  evident  from  that 
terrible  penalty  affixed  to  its  perpetration.  To  be  eaten  up  by  piece- 
meal, with  sores  and  ulcers,  nauseating  and  loathsome  beyond  descrip- 
tion— to  lose  bone,  and  muscle,  and  nerve  by  inches,  and  literally  he 
eat  up  alive , besides  being  simultaneously  tortured  with  agony  the  most 
excruciating  mortals  can  endure,  affixes  nature’s  seal  of  proportional 
moral  turpitude  upon  its  cause.  Consequences  thus  direful  show  that 
their  cause  must  be  a sin  proportionally  aggravated.  Quacks  may 
essay  to  cure  it,  but  its  virulent  poison  still  lurks  in  the  veins  for  life. 
Calomel  may  give  immediate  relief,  but  the  grave  alone  can  entirely 
eradicate  it.  Sin  ye  who  will,  but  ye  who  sin  must  suffer.  God  is  just, 
and  but  visits  his  violated  law  with  meet  retribution. 

Nor  does  this  curse  of  curses  cease  with  its  author,  but  is  justly  en- 
tailed upon  his  children,  and  his  children’s  children,  4 unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generations.’  See  yonder  maimed  and  hobbling  object  of 
pity,  his  limbs  distorted,  his  joints  dislocated  and  racked  with  pain,  his 
life  tormented  with  running  sores,  his  mind  feeble,  and  passions  un- 
governable ! All  this  is  but  the  wages  of  his  father’s  licentiousness. 
A physician  once  remarked  to  the  Author,  that  a more  prolific  cause  of 
scrofula,  consumptions,  and  kindred  affections  did  not  probably  exist, 
than  this  sin  of  parents  ; adding,  that  it  often  broke  out  two  or  three 
generations  down,  and  could  rarely  be  eradicated  from  descendants. 
Oh  ! how  great  the  crime  of  thus  cursing  posterity,  instead  of  blessing 
it  with  all  the  endowments  conferred  by  virtuous  love  ! 

Nor  do  many  know  how  prevalent  this  disease  is  in  its  various  forms. 
Its  victims  keep  their  own  secret  as  long  as  possible,  and  doctor  them- 
selves, except  when  their  case  becomes  desperate  ; and  then  confide  it 
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only  to  their  medical  adviser,  whose  very  profession  obliges  him  to 
keep  the  secret.  Oh ! how  many  thousands  of  our  young  men  have 
ruined  their  constitutions,  and  become  invalids  for  life,  solely  by  means 
of  this  disease,  or  attempts  to  cure  it.  Indeed,  its  prevalence  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  actually  threatens  the  extinction  of  that  nation  ; 
which,  at  its  present  rate  of  mortality,  it  is  computed  to  effect  in  about 
sixty  years ! 

The  fact  that  several  thousand  copies  of  a little  work  of  less  than 
twenty  pages,  on  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases,  are  sold  every  month  at 
one  dollar  per  copy , and  that  other  works  of  this  class  sell  in  proportion, 
shows  conclusively  that  there  are  several  thousand  new  victims  every 
month ! No  patient  wants  more  than  a single  work,  yet  twenty 
thousand  per  month*  does  not  equal  the  sales  of  these  works,  and  of 
course  falls  far  short  of  the  number  of  victims,  for  none  but  venereal 
patients  will  pay  thus  dear  for  so  small  a book,  of  no  manner  of  interest 
to  those  not  thus  afflicted.  All  this,  besides  all  those  who  indulge  with 
other  than  harlots  by  profession ! Almost  incredible,  but  nevertheless 
true  ! 

We  thus  see  that  nature , as  well  as  the  Bible,  condemns  licentious- 
ness ; so  that  disbelievers  in  the  latter  are  yet  bound  by  nature’s  in- 
flexible laws  to  continence,  except  in  wedlock.  But  a point  thus  self- 
evident,  need  not  be  urged.  Beware  then,  oh  passionate  youth,  how 
you  commit  this  sin ! even  though  you  neither  4 fear  God  nor  regard 
man,’  yet  at  least  regard  your  own  happiness,  and  induce  not  so  ter- 
rible a curse ! 

matrimonial  excess. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  form  of  sin  assumed  by  this  propensity.  It  in- 
vades married  life,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  misery  within  the  hallowed  pale 
of  wedlock.  Reference  is  not  now  had  to  those  who,  though  married,  seek 
foreign  indulgence  ; but  to  those  who  know  their  own  legal  companion 
only.  This  will  surprise  many  who  are  married,  because  they  think 
themselves  entitled  to  any  desired  amount  of  indulgence.  Far  other- 
wise. Nature  cares  nothing,  knows  nothing  about  human  enactments. 
Excessive  indulgence  between  husband  and  wife  produces  all  the  con- 
sequences shown  in  the  last  chapter  to  result  from  excessive  Amative- 
ness. A miserable  victim  of  connubial  excess  is  hardly  less  miserable 
than  the  victim  of  licentiousness,  A newly  married  husband  once 
called  upon  a medical  friend  of  the  Author  to  prescribe  for  what  he 
supposed  to  be  venereal  disease,  contracted  from  his  wife.  Soon  after, 
she  called  on  the  same  errand ; both  accusing  each  other  of  having  given 
the  disease.  The  doctor  told  both  that  their  hymeneal  excess  had  in- 
flamed and  diseased  both,  and  prescribed  moderation. 

But  what  stamps  effectually  the  seal  of  nature’s  reprobation  on  ex- 
cessive matrimonial  indulgence,  is  its  destruction  of  the  health  of  woman . 
Is  it  not  a most  prolific  cause  of  those  distressing  female  complaints 
which  bury  half  our  married  women  prematurely , and  seriously  impair 
most  of  the  remainder '?  Testify,  Drs.  Sherwood,  Banning,  Hollick,  Ben- 
jamin, and  others,  in  this  line  of  practice  ; are  not  these  complaints 
alarmingly  prevalent,  and  occasioned  mainly  by  excessive  indulgence  1 
Do  not  thousands  of  our  women  die  annually  in  consequence  \ Speak 
out,  ye  weakly,  nervous  wives,  now  dying  by  wretched  inches  of  these 
diseases,  and  say  whether  your  sufferings  were  not  caused  mainly,  and 
have  not  been  aggravated  to  their  present  painfulness,  by  the  frequency, 
the  fury,  the  almost  goatishness , of  your  husband’s  demands  % I say 
fury,  because  though  frequency  is  bad,  yet  harshness  is  worse ; nor  do 
husbands  always  consider  how  exceedingly  tender,  and  how  liable  to 
consequent  inflammation  and  disease,  this  apparatus.  Many  a hus- 
band has  buried  more  wives  than  one,  killed  outright , ignorantly,  yet 
effectually,  by  the  brutality  of  this  passion.  Reader,  if  thou  knowest 

* A single  house  in  New  York  sells  some  8000  copies  per  month  ! 
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none  such,  thou  knowest  not  the  cause  of  all  the  deaths  that  transpire 
around  thee  ! And  yet,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  lecture  room,  are  silent 
in  view  of  this  vast,  this  wicked  waste  of  life — of  even  the  infinitely 
valuable  life  of  woman  ! 

And  tens  of  thousands  of  those  whom  it  does  not  kill,  it  nevertheless 
effectually  despoils,  by  impairing  both  their  sexual  organs,  and  their 
health,  as  well  as  minds.  More  : it  cuts  off  the  very  pleasure  sought. 
As  over-eating  diminishes  appetite,  and  thus  curtails  the  gustatory 
pleasure  sought,  so  excess  here  engenders  those  diseases  which  cut  off 
this  very  pleasure.  By  causing  the  prolapsus  uteri , albus,  &c.,  it  ren- 
ders this  intercourse  utterly  repugnant  mentally,  and  painful  physi- 
cally ; thus  inducing  the  penalty  in  the  direct  line  of  the  transgression. 

IT  PREVENTS  AND  IMPAIRS  OFFSPRING. 

Whatever  enfeebles  or  diseases  the  sexual  apparatus,  of  course  im- 
pairs its  products,  or  else  prevents  offspring  altogether.  That  over- 
indulgence  causes  barrenness,  has  even  been  canonized  into  a proverb, 
which  all  will  recognise  in  this  connexion.  An  amorous  husband  who 
partakes  thrice  as  often  as  the  sun  rises,  never  had  but  two  children  by 
his  wife  ; both  of  which  received  existence  on  his  return  of  only  an 
hour  from  an  absence  of  some  weeks,  and  his  immediate  recall  and 
absence  for  weeks  longer.  Another  pair,  who  partake  as  often,  have 
no  children,  and  deserve  none.  Excessive  indulgence  is  one  great  cause 
of  sterility,  partly  by  diseasing  these  organs,  and  thus  impairing  their 
functions,  and  partly  by  disturbing  the  seeds  of  life  before  fairly  rooted. 

Nor  this  merely  : It  also  impairs  many  which  it  does  not  destroy. 
By  obviating  the  enhancement  of  pleasure  lent  by  novelty,  it  tames 
down  this  function , and  of  course  its  product ; while  rarity  facilitates 
their  endowment  by  promoting  parental  ecstasy,  in  harmony  with  a 
law  already  demonstrated.  As  we  cannot  have  children  without  having 
mothers,  so  whatever  impairs  the  latter,  deteriorates  the  former. 

IT  DETERIORATES  WOMAN  IN  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  MAN. 

Besides,  lust  carries  with  itself  the  feeling  of  degradation.  He  who 
indulges  frequently,  even  with  his  lawful  wife,  cannot  but  associate  her 
in  his  own  mind  with  this  debased  feeling  to  which  she  administers. 
He  first  debases  her  by  his  brutality,  and  then  despises  her  for  being 
debased.  It  is  a law  of  mind  that  this  excess  should  produce  contempt 
for  its  partner.  Reader,  did  you  ever  hear  the  libertine  speak  well 
of  woman  as  a sex  % This  fact  is  apparent ; and  you  may  always 
measure  the  sensuality  of  a man  by  his  disrespect  for  the  sex,  and  his 
moral  purity  by  his  estimation  of  woman.  This  is  a perfect  thermo- 
meter of  moral  purity.  Its  reasons  are  obvious.  First,  rogues  suspect 
all  mankind  of  being  rogues  ; liars,  of  being  deceptive,  and  the  sensual, 
of  sensuality.  Secondly,  he  has  been  mainly  conversant  with  woman 
as  a sexual  thing , and  not  as  a pure,  refined,  and  affectionate  being. 
Her  sexuality  mainly  is  what  he  has  noticed,  and  this  he  detests  in 
himself,  and  therefore  in  her. 

Woman  thus  abused,  also  soon  comes  to  feel  herself  humbled,  broken 
down,  and  sunk  in  the  scale  of  self-respect,  by  being  put  to  so  low  a 
use.  And  let  the  sensual  husband  remember  that  knowing  ones  can 
read  his  treatment  of  her  in  this  respect  by  these  and  kindred  signs — 
that  is,  in  her  downcast,  self-degraded  looks  and  mien.  But  over  this 
saddening  picture  of  woe  let  us  draw  the  curtain  of  silence  while  we 
shed  tears  of  pity  over  her  sufferings.  Woman  fallen  ! Her  loveliness 
engulfed  in  the  fiery  sea  of  lust ! Her  angelic  purity  and  perfection 
converted  into  corruption ! The  angel  become  the  animal — a mere 
sexual  thing  ! And  all  by  violating  a plain  law  of  nature.  Meet 
punishment  for  so  sensual  a sin  ! 

Much  has  of  late  been  said  as  regards  the  elevation  of  woman  on  the 
one  hand,  and  her  natural  inferiority  on  the  other.  Without  disturbing 
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this  mooted  question,  further  than  to  say  that  she  is  equally  perfect 
with  man  in  her  sphere,  which  is  equally  elevated  with  his,  that  she 
is  as  perfect  as  the  God  of  nature  could  render  her— allow  special 
attention  to  be  called  to  the  one  specific  cause  of  her  disrepute.  It  is 
man's  sensuality . How  does  the  Turk  regard  woman?  As  a mere 
thing , destitute  of  a soul,  and  of  all  intrinsic  merit.  Now  look  at  the 
one  animal  end  to  which  he  puts  her,  and  put  the  two  together. 
Wherefore  the  harem  ? Simply  to  feed  his  sensuality.  And  this  very 
sensuality  breeds  this  contempt  for  its  object.  The  same  holds  true  of 
all  mankind,  and  governs  individuals  as  well  as  masses.  The  libertine 
always  despises  his  4 bird’  after  he  has  sated  his  passion,  and  because  of 
such  indulgence.  Sensual  indulgence  begets  disgust  for  its  object.  This 
is  a law  of  mind, , and  is  as  true  in  wedlock  as  out  of  it.  Hence,  other 
things  being  equal,  in  proportion  as  a man  indulges  sensually  with 
woman  as  a sex,  does  lie  despise  the  sex,  or  as  an  individual  does  he 
underrate  her  individually.  Nor,  say  what  you  will,  can  woman  ever 
be  raised  to  her  true  dignity,  or  be  properly  appreciated,  till  licentious- 
ness is  superseded  by  pure  love.  Moral  purity  will  elevate  woman  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  prevalence,  while  licentiousness,  in  and  of  itself, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  nature,  sinks  her  in  the  scale  of 
valuation  in  exact  proportion  as  it  rises.  This  is  cardinal  truth,  and 
shows  those  who  labour  for  the  elevation  of  woman,  where  to  begin,  and 
what  obstacle  alone  prevents  success. 

We  might  mention  many  more  evils  that  grow  out  of  matrimonial 
prostitution,  but  are  not  these  amply  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  most  in- 
famous in  its  nature,  because  most  direful  in  its  consequences  ? Indeed, 
I regard  its  magnitude  as  scarcely  less  than  that  of  promiscuous 
indulgence,  because  its  evils  are  substantially  the  same,  and  scarcely 
less  aggravated,  and  partly  because  so  much  more  prevalent.  It  offers 
much  greater  facilities  and  temptations.  It  costs  nothing  in  and  of 
itself — though  many  a husband  has  paid  out  more  in  the  form  of 
doctors’  and  nurses’  bills,  <fcc.,  than  his  licentious  neighbour  has  for 
promiscuous  indulgence.  It  is  almost  universal  in  married  life,  and  is 
burying  its  victims  ten  to  one  faster  than  its  twin  sister,  promiscuous 
intercourse.  Mere  sensual  indulgence  as  such,  in  wedlock  or  out  of  it, 
in  and  of  itself,  sensualizes  the  mind,  debases  the  feelings,  and  engenders 
depravity  in  all  its  other  forms.  It  is  fire  to  the  nervous  system, 
which,  diseased,  irritates  all  the  propensities,  and  depraves  the  entire 
being  ! Mark,  ye  husbands  whose  demands  are  frequent,  the  increased 
irritability,  and  fretfulness,  and  crossness  of  your  wives  the  next  day, 
and  learn  from  these  principles  both  the  cause  and  cure. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  double  injury  occasioned  by  in- 
dulging while  she  is  fulfilling  her  maternal  relations.  At  these  periods 
she  almost  always  loathes  it — proof  enough  that  it  is  then  wrong. 
Besides,  it  withdraws  that  vital  energy  required  by  her  precious  charge. 
It  also  sensualizes  that  charge  ; it  partaking  by  sympathy  with  its 
mother’s  feelings.  Nor  have  I a doubt  but  that  the  seeds  of  much  of 
the  sensuality  of  mankind  are  sown  by  parental  indulgence  before  birth . 
Then,  at  least,  should  the  mother’s  mind  be  kept  as  pure  and  elevated 
as  possible,  and  her  physical  stamina  promoted , not  drained  of  to  feed  a 
sensual  passion. 

Husbands,  be  entreated  to  mark  well  this  entire  chapter.  In  this 
particular  you  are  mainly  in  fault.  Your  wives  could  not  impose  upon 
you  in  this  matter  if  they  would,  and  rarely  would  if  they  could.  But 
do  you  not  often  insist  on  compliance,  and  almost  compel  it,  when  very 
disagreeable  to  them  ? You  thus  inflame  their  female  structure  without 
giving  them  any  pleasure  in  return,  but  only  repugnance — all  pain ! 
Oh!  be  not  thus  cruel!  Wait  at  least  for  reciprocity;  and  then 
guard  carefully  against  all  pain  and  injury.  Would  that  these  truths 
might  reach  every  married  pair  in  Christendom  ! 
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But  we  have  not  reached  all  the  evil  forms,  if  the  worst  form,  of  4 ex- 
cessive and  perverted  Amativeness.’  However  prevalent  both  licentious- 
ness proper,  and  legalized  licentiousness,  private  fornication  I regard  as  at 
least  equal  to  either,  and  much  more  prevalent  than  the  first  named. 
Our  youth  by  wretched  thousands,  aye  millions , too  conscientious  to 
violate  the  literal  law  of  chastity,  seek  in  solitude  that  same  gratifi- 
cation which  constitutes  sensuality  itself.  The  two  differ  in  nothing 
except  in  the  substitution  of  an  imaginary  partner  for  a real  one — in 
the  complete  absence  of  that  love  which  alone  can  sanctify  this  indul- 
gence, and  in  its  being  all  sensuality,  as  well  as,  if  possible,  a still  more 
unnatural  and  effectual  violation  of  nature’s  laws.  Do  not  both  con- 
sist equally,  in  warp  and  woof,  of  sensuality  % Is  not  the  same  pro- 
pensity indulged  in  both  ? Are  not  the  same  feelings  exercised,  and  in 
the  same  way,  saving  that  its  partner,  so  indispensable  to  both,  is 
imaginary  here,  but  real  there  ? Is  not  the  kind  of  gratification  sought 
and  afforded  alike  in  both  ? Are  not  both  precisely  alike  in  debasing 
the  character  ? The  same  feelings,  the  same  organs,  the  same  action  in 
these  organs,  the  same  evacuations,  except  that  private  prostitution  is 
necessarily  more  completely  gross  and  lustful,  as  well  as  more  injurious 
to  the  organs  exercised  ; besides  the  far  greater  number  of  its  subjects, 
and  the  far  greater  frequency  of  its  indulgence.  Is  licentiousness  de- 
basing and  polluting  to  the  soul,  and  is  not  seZ/’-pollution  even  more  so  ? 
Does  it  not  create  even  a greater  degree  of  shame,  and  self-abhorrence, 
and  vulgarity  ? Does  the  former  disorder  the  sexual  apparatus,  and 
does  not  the  latter  equally,  probably  more  % Does  the  former  often 
produce  impotency,  and  does  not  the  latter  much  more  frequently  ? 
Does  the  former  derange  the  nervous  system,  and  does  not  the  latter 
equally,  and  fill  the  entire  system  full  to  bursting  with  a wild,  hurried, 
fevered  excitement,  which  rouses  every  animal  passion,  unstrings  every 
nerve,  and  produces  complete  frustration  and  confusion  % Does  the 
former  drain  the  system  of  animal  energy,  and  waste  the  very  essence 
of  its  vitality,  and  does  not  the  latter  equally  rob  every  organ  of  the  body, 
every  faculty  of  the  mind,  of  that  vital  energy  by  which  alone  it  lives  and 
acts  ? In  short,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  name  an  evil  which  appertains 
to  the  former,  which  does  not  also  characterize  the  latter,  whilst  the  lat- 
ter by  being  so  much  the  more  accessible,  subjecting  its  possessor  to  no  ex- 
pense, (but  that  of  life)  and  no  shame,  because  perpetrated  in  secret,  is 
therefore  the  more  wide-spread,  frequent,  and  ruinous.  Nor  is  it  con- 
sidered a sin  ; (shame  on  those  pretended  moral  watchmen  who  do  not  de- 
nounce it ;)  and  therefore  not  opposed  by  the  terrors  of  conscience.  Nor 
does  that  almost  insuperable  barrier  of  native  modesty  created  in  the  soul 
of  every  well-constituted  youth  against  licentiousness,  avail  much  here, 
because  its  natural  stimulant,  the  presence  of  the  other  sex,  is  not 
present  to  bring  it  into  action.  It  is  also  practised  at  a much  earlier 
age,  and  while  the  system  is  yet  immature,  and  all  the  strength  required 
for  growth,  thus  sapping  the  constitution  in  its  infancy,  and  hence  the 
more  completely  irreparable  and  fatal.  Nor  is  it  scarcely  less  fasci- 
nating than  sensuality  proper,  though  incomparably  less  so  than  that 
banquet  of  love  described  in  4 Love  and  Parentage.’  Both  are  made 
up  of  sensuality,  and  neither  call  forth  any  of  the  higher  elements  of 
our  nature,  while  love  calls  them  all  into  intense  action  in  connexion 
with  this  indulgence,  which  it  sanctifies,  and  the  pleasures  of  which  it 
indescribably  enhances. 

If  asked  my  serious  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  evils  of  these  two 
forms  of  4 excessive  or  perverted  Amativeness,’  considered  collectively, 
as  working  the  greatest  ruin  in  our  age  and  nation,  and  causing  the 
greatest  amount  of  suffering  and  woe,  I should  answer  unhesitatingly, 
as  the  result  of  my  extensive  observation  and  mature  conviction,  pri- 
vate fornication — ten  to  one  ! And  this  is  substantially  the  opinion 
of  all  who  have  examined  this  subject.  If  asked  which  I should  prefer 
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a child  of  mine  to  practice,  (Oh  merciful  God ! deliver  me  from  so 
dreadful  a dilemma,)  my  unequivocal  answer  would  he,  ‘ Rather  let  my 
dear  child  die,  be  it  even  by  revolting  suicide.  Any  other  cup  of  bitter- 
ness sooner!’  Nothing,  oh  fond  parent,  can  render  your  beloved 
offspring  more  completely  wretched. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SIGNS  OF  SENSUALITY  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

i Satan  never  keeps  secrets.’  6 Murder  will  out.’  And  so  will  sensu- 
ality. We  can  tell  the  rake,  and  designate  the  wanton ; and  say  truly, 
who  has  known  the  other  sex,  and  how  ; as  well  as  who  seeks  solitary 
gratification,  and  who  is  pure.  The  signs  of  all  these  things  come  to  the 
surface , and  cannot  he  disguised. 

To  transfer  all  these  signs  to  paper  is  impossible  ; nor  can  a fraction 
of  them  he  fully  given  without  too  much  digression.  Many  of  them, 
the  4 natural  language’  of  the  faculties  discloses,  which  a Phrenologist 
alone  can  fully  understand.*  If,  by  casting  her  eyes  over  a congrega- 
tion, the  lewd  woman  can  easity  select  her  patrons,  why  cannot  we  also 
discern  them  % We  can,  by  the  following,  among  other  indices  : — 

1.  Carrying  the  hands  frequently  to  those  organs  by  way  of  chang- 
ing their  position  ; or  sitting  with  the  former  partly  enclosing  the  latter ; 
because  the  latter,  being  inflamed  by  over-action,  are  uneasy,  and  the 
former  are  carried  to,  and  move  them  about,  to  give  relief.  Such,  if 
married,  may  know  only  their  own  companion,  but  it  will  be  both 
lustful  and  excessive.  If  unmarried,  they  either  abuse  themselves,  or 
seek  foreign  indulgence,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  a slight  dif- 
ference in  a certain  position  often  assumed  by  each,  which  the  natural 
language  of  Amativeness  perfectly  explains. 

The  amorous  man  has  also  a lascivious  expression  of  the  eyes  and 
lips,  and  always  manifests  sexual  curiosity  when  he  observes  females  ; 
and  often  turns  to  look  at  them.  Or,  when  any  thing  is  said  about  the 
other  sex,  he  acts  or  laughs  as  if  something  very  curious  or  wanton,  or 
vulgar,  had  been  said  ; and  relishes  it,  because  he  always  looks  at  every 
thing  through  glasses  of  lust.  Or  else  he  unequivocally  condemns  and 
denounces  every  thing  appertaining  to  this  subject,  especially  by  way  of 
obviating  this  evil,  so  foul  and  filthy  ; because  to  him  it  is  so.  A rake 
can  easily  be  marked  by  these  and  kindred  signs. 

Reader,  is  it  expedient  to  give  the  indices  of  wantonness  in  woman  ? 
It  is  not.  Yet  they  are  equally,  if  not  still  more  apparent. 

The  solitary  libertine  may  he  known,  partly  by  these  signs,  and,  in 
addition,  by  the  following  : — In  conversation,  he  never  looks  you  full 
in  the  face  ; but  averts  his  eyes,  especially  downward,  as  if  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  also  avoids  meeting  the  glances  of  females,  yet  steals 
every  opportunity  to  look  at  them,  and  intently  observes,  particularly 
those  portions  which  constitute  and  characterize  the  sex.  Though  very 
shy  of  females,  and  all  in  a tremor  while  in  their  presence,  when  others 
are  by,  yet  when  alone  he  is  forward,  and  gross  in  his  advances,  and 
apt  to  take  liberties ; and  is  silly  and  sickish  in  their  company,  as  if 
prompted  by  a mean  passion,  instead  of  being  actuated  by  that  love 
6 which  maketh  not  ashamed.’ 

Mark  well  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  conduct  of  those 
who  are  actuated  by  true  love,  and  by  lust  in  any  of  its  forms.  4 Love 

Human  character  was  made  to  be  read  without  mistake ; and  in  spite  of  all 
atternpted  concealment.  And  Phrenology  can  read  it.  Yet  this  department 
oi  this  science  most  Authors  have  comparatively  neglected ; partly,  probably, 
ironi  its  difficulty,  and ^ partly  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  illustrated  en- 
gravings. J3ut  vol.  viii.  of  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  will  present 
ns  subject  somewhat  fully,  and  furnish  its  readers  with  signs  and  clews  of 
character  little  suspected,  and  perfectly  certain  in  their  application. 
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and  Parentage’  points  out  the  lieaven-wide  difference  between  the  two, 
and  shows  in  what  it  consists.  Now,  precisely  this  difference  obtains 
touching  the  manners,  carriage,  expression,  every  thing,  of  his  conduct 
towards  women,  whose  Amativeness  is  pure  or  perverted. 

The  private  sensualist  may  be  further  known  by  his  pallid  bloodless 
countenance,  and  hollow,  sunken,  and  half-ghastly  eyes,  the  lids  of  which 
will  frequently  be  tinged  with  red  ; while,  if  his  indulgence  has  been 
carried  very  far,  he  will  have  black  and  blue  semi- circles  under  his 
eyes,  and  also  look  as  if  worn  out,  almost  dead  for  want  of  sleep,  yet 
unable  to  get  it,  &c.  He  will  also  have  a half-wild,  half-vacant  stare, 
or  half-lascivious,  half -foolish  smile,  especially  when  he  sees  a female. 
He  will  also  have  a certain  quickness  yet  indecision  of  manner  ; will 
begin  to  do  this  thing,  then  stop  and  essay  to  do  that,  and  then  do  what 
he  first  intended  ; even  in  such  utterly  insignificant  matters  as  putting 
his  hat  here  or  there,  &c.  The  same  incoherence  will  characterize  his 
expressions,  and  the  same  want  of  promptness  mark  all  he  does.  Little 
things  will  agitate  and  fluster  him.  Nor  will  he  be  prompt,  or  resolute, 
or  bold,  or  forcible  ; but  timid,  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  uncertain, 
waiting  to  see  what  is  best,  and  always  in  a hurry,  yet  hardly  know 
what  he  is  doing,  or  wants  to  do.  Nor  will  he  walk  erect  or  dignified, 
as  if  conscious  of  his  manhood,  and  lofty  in  his  aspirations,  but  will 
walk  and  move  with  a diminutive,  crying,  sycophantic,  inferior,  mean, 
self-debased  manner,  as  if  depreciated  and  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  ; 
thus  telling  you  perpetually  by  his  shamed  looks  and  sheepish  manner 
that  he  has  been  doing  something  low,  mean,  contemptible  and  vulgar. 
His  secret  practices  have  impared  both  his  physical  and  mental  man- 
hood, and  thereby  effaced  the  nobleness  and  efficiency  of  the  masculine, 
and  deteriorated  his  soul,  besides  having  ruined  his  body.  Be  entreated, 
oh  foolish  and  wicked  ! not  thus  to  dethrone  the  man  and  enthrone  the 
animal ! 

He  will  moreover,  be  dull  of  comprehension,  incorrect,  forgetful, 
heedless,  full  of  blunders  of  all  sorts,  crude  and  inappropriate  in  his 
jokes,  slow  to  take  the  hint,  listless,  inattentive,  absent-minded,  sad, 
melancholy,  easily  frightened,  easily  discouraged,  wanting  in  clearness 
and  point  of  idea,  less  bright  than  formerly,  and  altogether  depreciated 
in  looks  and  talents  compared  with  what  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
never  contracted  this-soul-and-body-ruining  practice. 

Pain  at  or  near  the  small  of  the  back,  is  another  dark  symptom.  It 
at  least  shows  that  the  sexual  apparatus  is  diseased,  because  the  nerve 
from  them  enters  the  spinal  column  at  this  place,  so  that  their  inflam- 
mation renders  it  proportionally  tender  and  painful.  Sexual  excess  in 
any  of  its  forms  will  give  this  pain.  True,  other  causes  may  have  de- 
ranged these  organs,  and  given  this  pain,  yet  this  is  the  great  cause. 
Some  victims  of  this  passion  have  running  sores  on  the  small  of  the 
back,  and  are  generally  tender  there.* 

Many  other  signs  evince  carnality,  yet  these  must  suffice.  Nor  am  I 
quite  clear  in  giving  even  these,  because  they  will  expose  so  many  of  my 
erring  fellow-men,  now  unsuspected  ; the  Christian  and  the  Phrenolo- 
gical  course  being  to  hide  sin  instead  of  proclaiming  it.  Yet,  again, 
such  are  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  exposed — at  least,  allowed  to  tell 
their  own  carnal  story.  Let  every  sensualist,  especially  'private  liber- 
tine, remember  that  he  is  marked  and  known,  and  read  by  all  men  who 
have  eyes  and  know  how  to  use  them.  This  exposition  is  made,  in 
part  to  shame  them  out  of  degrading  vice,  into  moral  purity  and 
virtue. 

* Some  of  those  symptoms  arise  from  other  causes ; and  some  persons  will 
indulge  in  forbidden  courses  without  exhibiting  others  of  them.  There  is 
great  danger,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  great  care,  in  judging  in  men’s  char- 
acters from  those  signs. — Ed. 
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REMEDIES.— ABSTAIN  TOTALLY. 

CHAPTER  TV. 


REMEDIES. 

Thus  much  of  these  evils.  Next  their  remedies.  All  the  penalties 
of  nature’s  violated  laws  are  not  wholly  incurable.  A 4 healing  balnT 
is  kindly  furnished  for  such  wounds  as  are  not  mortal.  Though  it  may 
be  impossible,  after  these  evils  have  become  aggravated,  for  their  subject 
to  be  as  healthy  and  happy  as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  never 
sinned,  yet  our  merciful  Physician  has  furnished  at  hand  both  palliatives 
and  restoratives,  by  the  judicious  and  thorough  use  of  which  he  may 
become  as  sound  in  body  and  as  strong  in  mind,  as  he  ever  has  been  ; 
perhaps  better  because  he  is  yet  immature.  When  the  consequences  of 
this  vice  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  impair  or  destroy  the  structure , a 
comparative  cure  is  attainable  ; and  even  though  the  organization  itself 
is  seriously  affected,  yet,  as  nature  restores  a broken  bone,  or  flesh 
wound,  so  here,  she  will  often  repair  breaches  apparently  irreparable. 
Though  as  a broken  bone,  or  a sprained  joint,  is  more  liable  to  subse- 
quent injury  than  if  it  had  never  been  impaired,  yet,  as  long  and  as  far 
as  life  and  constitution  remain,  they  hold  out  the  blessed  promise  of 
recovery  and  happiness.  Unfortunate  reader,  however  foolish  and 
sinful  you  may  have  been,  never  despair  ; first,  because  discouragement 
greatly  impedes  cure  ; and  secondly,  because  the  constitutional  tendency 
of  your  disease  is  to  render  you  more  gloomy  and  disheartened  than  you 
need  be.  Be  it  that  your  case  is  bad,  you  regard  it  as  much  worse  than 
it  really  is.  If  it  were  fatal  you  would  be  now  literally  dying.  The 
flag  of  truce  is  yet  flying.  Because  you  have  entered  the  broad  road,  you 
are  not  compelled  to  go  down  to  final  ruin.  The  door  of  escape  is  yet 
open.  Few  cases  are  desperate.  Most  men  can  be  well  nigh  cured. 
Listen  then  to  the  means  of  salvation. 

Though  there  may  be,  doubtless,  growing  in  our  woods  and  fields  a 
specific  cure  for  your,  as  for  most  other,  4 ills  that  flesh’  suffers,  yet 
rely  not  on  medicines,  especially  those  generally  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians. They  do  not  understand  these  complaints,  but  generally  aggra- 
vate them.  You  must  cure  yourselves.  Nor  is  the  task  easy  : it  re- 
quires effort,  perseverance , and  temporary  self-denial.  You  must  do,  in- 
stead of  passively  folding  your  arms,  to  which  you  are  inclined.  Be  it, 
that  a cure  requires  hard  work,  are  not  life,  health,  happiness , worth 
working  hard  to  obtain  ? If  in  the  Niagara  rapids,  and  certain  to  be 
precipitated  over  its  yawning  precipice  in  case  you  remained  passive, 
but  could  save  yourself  by  powerful  effort,  would  you  fold  your  hands'? 
Would  you  not  tax  every  energy  of  life  to  its  utmost?  What  will  not 
man  do  for  his  life  ? And  your  life  is  at  stake,  and  is  the  prize  of  effort. 
I hear  your  eager  inquiry,  4 What  shall  I do  to  be  saved  ?’  I answer, 

abstain  totally. 

The  least  indulgence  weakens  hope,  and  is  like  paddling  the  canoe 
down  the  Niagara  rapids,  instead  of  towards  its  banks.  Gradual  eman- 
cipation, like  leaving  off  drinking  by  degrees,  will  certainly  increase 
both  indulgence  and  suffering.  This  is  true  of  all  bad  habits — is  a law 
of  things , and  especially  applicable  here.  4 Now  is  the  accepted  time  ; 
behold  now  i s the  day  of  salvation.’  Some  of  my  cotemporaries  advise 
occasional  indulgence.  F rom  this  I dissent,  and  totcdly  and  unequivo- 
cally condemn  all  indulgence,  every  instance  of  which  both  augments 
passion  and  weakens  resistance,  by  subjecting  intellect  and  moral  senti- 
ment to  propensity.  If  you  cannot  conquer  now,  you  never  can. 
Make  one  desperate  stand  and  struggle.  Summon  every  energy  ! Not  once 
more  ! stop  short  ! ! 4 Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,’  lest  you 

4 perish  with  the  using.’  Flee  at  once  to  perfect  continence — your  only 
city  of  reluge.  Look  not  back  towards  Sodom,  lest  you  die  ! 4 Why 

will  you  go  on  to  commit  suicide  ? Oh  ! son  or  daughter  of  sensuality  ! 
are  you  of  no  value  ? Are  you  not  God-like,  and  god-endowed,  born  in 
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your  Maker’s  image,  and  most  exalted,  both  by  nature,  and  in  your 
capabilities  for  enjoyment  ? Oil ! will  you,  for  a low-lived  animal 
gratification  sell  the  birthright  of  your  nature — all  your  intellectual 
powers,  all  your  moral  endowments,  all  your  capabilities  of  enjoyment, 
and  crowd  every  avenue  and  corner  of  both  body  and  soul  with  untold 
agony  % Behold  the  priceless  gem  of  your  nature  ! Oh  ! snatch  it  from 
impending  destruction.  Total  abstinence  is  life  ; life  animal,  intel- 
lectual, moral.  Indulgence  is  triple  death  ! Resolution — deter- 
mination to  stop  NOW  AND  FOR-EVER — is  your  starting  point ; 
without  which  no  other  remedial  agents  will  avail  anything.  AB- 
STINENCE OR  DEATH  is  your  only  alternative.  Stop  now  and  for- 
ever, or  abandon  all  hope.  Will  you  ‘long  debate  which  of  the  two  to 
choose,  slavery’  and  ‘death,’ — and  such  a death — or  abstinence  and  life? 
Do  you  ‘ return  to  your  wallowing,’  and  give  up  to  die  ? 

No  ! Behold  and  shout  the  kindling  resolve  ! See  the  intoxicating, 
poisoned  cup  of  passion  dashed  aside.  Hear  the  life-boat  resolution  : — 
* I wash  away  the  stain  of  the  past  in  the  reformation  of  the  future ! 
Born  with  capabilities  thus  exalted,  I will  yet  be  the  man  ; no  longer 
the  grovelling  sensualist ! Forgetting  the  past,  I once  more  put  on  the 
garments  of  hope,  and  press  forward  in  pursuit  of  those  noble  ends  to 
which  I once  aspired,  but  from  which  this  Delilah  allured  me.  I will 
rise  yet ! On  the  bended  knees  of  contrition  and  supplication,  I bow 
before  Jehovah’s  mercy  seat.  On  the  altar  of  this  hour,  I lay  my 
vow  of  abstinence  and  purity  ! No  more  will  I sacrilegiously  prostitute 
those  glorious  gifts  with  which  Thou  hast  graciously  crowned  me  ! I 
abjure  for  ever  this  loathsome  sin,  and  take  again  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  duty  and  to  Thee  ! Oh  ! ‘ deliver  me  from  temptation  ! ’ Of  myself 
I am  weak  ; but  in  Thy  strength  I am  strong ! Do  Thou  work  in  me 
to  ‘ will  and  to  do’  only  what  is  pure  and  holy.  I have  served  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,’  but  oh  1 forgive  and  restore  a repentant  prodigal,  and  ac  - 
cept that  entire  consecration  of  my  every  power  and  faculty  to  Thee  ! 
Oh,  gracious  God,  forgive,  and  save,  and  accept,  and  thine  shall  be  the 
glory  for  ever.  Amen.’  ’ 

‘ I rise  a renewed  man  ! My  vow  is  recorded  before  God  ! I will 
keep  it  inviolate.  I will  banish  all  unclean  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
indulge  only  in  holy  wedlock.  I will  again  ‘ press  forward  ’ in  the  road 
of  intellectual  attainment  and  moral  progression ; and  the  more  eagerly 
because  of  this  hindrance.  I drop  but  this  one  tear  over  the  past,  and 
then  bury  both  my  sin  and  shame  in  future  efforts  of  self-improvement, 
and  labours  of  love.  As  mourning  over  my  fall  does  not  restore,  but 
unnerves  resolution  and  cripples  effort,  I cast  the  mantle  of  forgetfulness 
over  the  past.  I have  now  to  do  only  with  the  future.  Nor  must  1 re- 
main a moment  passive  and  idle.  I have  a great  work  before  me,  first  to 
repair  my  shattered  constitution,  which  is  the  work,  not  of  a day,  but 
of  my  life ; and  also  to  recover  my  mental  stamina  and  moral  standing, 
and  if  possible,  to  soar  higher  still.  What  shall  I do  first  V 

REGAIN  YOUR  HEALTH. 

Your  sufferings  and  losses  grow  mainly  out  of  the  injury  it  has  sus- 
tained, and  to  regain  it,  is  indispensable  to  both  effort  and  enjoyment, 
and  to  your  salvation  from  the  consequences  of  past  sins,  and  pre- 
vention of  future  ones. 

In  effecting  this  restoration,  you  have  mainly  to  obviate  that  inflam- 
mation already  shown  to  have  chiefly  engendered  your  sufferings,  and 
produced  disease.  Reduce  it,  and  you  both  forestall  farther  injury,  and 
give  to  Nature,  your  great  physician,  an  opportunity  to  repair  the 
breach. 

By  what  means,  then,  can  this  inflammation  be  reduced  l By  what- 
ever will  relieve  it  when  created  by  any  other  cause.  Of  all  the  means 
of  reducing  inflammation,  I regard  the  application  of  Cold  Water 
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COLD  WATER. 


as  the  most  efficient.  Venereal  excess  deranges  both  the  circulation 
and  the  skin,  both  of  which,  water,  especially  in  the  form  of  a shower 
or  hand  bath,  will  do  more  to  restore  than  almost  any  other  restorative 
agent.  Wash  your  whole  person  every  morning,  summer  and  winter  ; 
and  follow  with  friction.  I recommend  the  hand -bath  to  begin  with,  as 
enabling  you  to  regulate  it  according  to  your  feelings.  Dash  on  the 
water  quickly,  so  as  to  produce  a partial  shock,  but  stop  instantly  on 
the  first  sensation  of  chill.  Then  follow  actively  with  a coarse  towel, 
or  flesh  brush,  and  rub  briskly,  till  you  produce  a delightful  glow. 
Otherwise  it  will  only  injure.  Every  other  morning,  if  your  system  is 
low,  may  be  often  enough.  Consult  your  own  feelings.  Make  it 
agreeable,  and  it  will  be  beneficial,  and  also  kill  desire,  especially  for 
the  time.*  Both  the  warm  and  the  steam  bath,  say  once  per  week  will 
be  found  excellent. 

Another  excellent  remedial  agent  will  be  found  in  wetting  one  end  of 
a long  bandage,  and  putting  it  on  and  below  the  small  of  the  back,  and 
then  wind  the  remainder  several  times  around  the  body  ; or  else  lay  on 
wet  cloth,  and  wind  a woollen  bandage  over  it,  so  as  by  keeping  this 
place  wet  and  warm  to  sweat  out  the  disease  there  located,  which  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  its  principal  seat.  A similar  wet  cloth  and 
covering  worn  upon  the  sexual  organs  themselves,  will  also  be  of  almost 
equal  service,  and  for  a similar  reason.  So  will  the  sitting  bath  in 
warm  or  cold  water,  (as  is  most  agreeable,)  especially  for  female  patients, 
as  well  as  for  all  afflicted  with  female  complaints — sitting  from  one-fourth 
to  three-fourths  of  an  hour  daily. 

Both  to  kill  desire,  and  to  restore  health,  a frequent  laving  of  these 
organs  in  cold  water  will  be  found  most  beneficial,  especially  when  de- 
sire arises  ; which  it  will  banish.  An  acquaintance  whose  Amativeness 
affects  him  much,  says  he  has  found  great  relief  from  shaving  the  or- 
gan, or  the  back  of  the  neck  and  base  of  the  brain,  letting  the  hair  from 
above  partly  cover  the  shaved  portion,  and  then  frequently  washing  it 
in  cold  water.  He  adds,  that  the  cool  air  on  the  organ  thus  allowed,  is 
most  agreeable.  Binding  a wet  cloth  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  will 
also  both  relieve  and  cure.  The  reason  of  this  has  already  been  given. 

Galvanism,  and  magnetism,  and  Sherwood’s  magnetic  pills,  have 
effected  some  surprising  cures  of  this  disease,  and  especially  of  female 
complaints  ; yet  the  former,  being  a powerful  tonic,  must  not  be  used 
too  freely.  Still,  except  in  some  cases,  physiological  prescriptions  and 
preventives  will  generally  be  found  to  work  a more  effectual  cure  than 
those  medicines  (of  which  I unequivocally  disapprove)  used  by  the 
faculty, 

AVOID  ALL  STIMULANTS  AND  IRRITANTS. 

Inflammation  being  the  chief  cause  of  your  difficult}",  everything 
calculated  to  increase  it,  is  unequivocally  bad.  Hence,  abandon  wholly 
and  at  once  tea , coffee,  tobacco,  and  add  stimulatmg  meats  and  drinks. 
Otherwise,  your  struggle  will  be  much  more  doubtful,  tedious,  and  des- 
perate. Any  other  fire  burning  in  the  system  will  augment  this.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  tobacco,  the  last  two  in  particular,  are  powerful  narcotics, 
and,  like  opium,  though  soothing  at  first,  ultimately  only  re-inflame , 
and  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  keep  up  both  the  disease,  the  desire, 
and  the  inflammation  you  would  conquer.  They  even  often  induce 
them,  by  causing  an  irritated,  craving  state  of  the  nervous  system, 

To  digress  sufficiently  to  give  directions  for  bathing,  would  be  inconsistent. 
Ihe  rules  and  directions  for  bathing  most  beneficial  in  other  cases,  are  best  in 
this  case.  The  Author  has  never  seen  this  subject  presented  to  his  liking,  but 
will  present  it  fully  in  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  for  1846.fi 

j \\e  intend  to  publish  extracts  from  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  in  penny  numbers. 
We  also  intend  to  publish  bowler  s works  on  ‘ matrimony/  ‘love  and  parentage/  &c.,  as  soon 
as  possible,  uniform  with  this  work.  A sponge  bath  is  as  good  as  either  shower  bath  or  hand 
bath. -.Ed. 
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which  aggravates  desire  from  the  first,  by  inflaming  the  nervous  system, 
and  of  course  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is  a settled  physiological  fact, 
that  whatever  stimulates  the  body,  thereby  proportionally  irritates  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Amativeness  in  particular,  and  thus  causes  lust,  as 
well  as  sinful  propensity  in  general.  By  this  means  it  is  that  all  in- 
toxicating drinks  cause  both  lust  and  depravity.  It  is  their  stimulating 
property  which  does  this,  and  whatever  stimulates  the  body,  thereby 
stimulates  the  whole  base  of  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  that  most  inti- 
mate relation  existing  between  the  two,  and  therefore  excites  this 
passion,  and  more,  probably,  than  any  other.  Now  tea,  coffee,  and 
tobacco,  all  stimulate,  and  of  course  excite  both  sinful  propensity  in 
general,  and  lustful  desire  in  particular.  The  quid  and  the  cigar  have 
made  sensualists  and  onans  by  the  legion.  Nor  is  coffee  free  from  a 
like  charge,  and  tea  is  also  injurious. 

This  is  not  all  theory.  It  is  sustained  by  facts . An  acquaintance  of 
the  Author,  whose  passion,  professor  though  he  is,  is  yet  so  rampant 
that  he  can  govern  himself  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  says,  that 
after  he  has  restrained  himself  for  months,  and  got  desire  under  sub- 
jection, a few  cups  of  strong  coffee  will  set  him  literally  crazy  after 
the  sex,  so  that  slight  temptation  will  induce  indulgence,  and  then,  the 
helm  carried  away,  self-controul  is  out  of  the  question  till  this  passion 
has  run  him  through  and  out,  and  brought  him  up  debilitated  and  all 
on  fire  by  excess,  and  penniless,  after  having  squandered  the  savings  of 
months,  perhaps  years  of  industry.  He  also  recommends  cathartics,  yet 
their  effect  can  be  only  temporary.  Ultimately  they  must  debilitate  the 
system.  He  says  nothing  saves  him  but  4 total  abstinence,’  from 
both  indulgence  and  from  all  stimulants. 

Besides  : why  make  4 flesh  of  one’  passion  4 and  fowl  of  another  V 
Why  not  sweep  the  hoard  ? Break  away  from  all  bad  habits.  Conquer 
evert/  lust,  and  be  the  man , for  in  nothing  consist  the  true  dignity  and 
glory  of  our  nature  more  than  in  self-government.  4 Even  if  thy 
right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee.’  Much  more 
may  you  abandon  that  filthy  and  confessedly  injurious  habit  of  tobacco- 
eating and  burning ; else  it  may  yet  shipwreck  your  hopes.  Come, 
arise  in  the  might  of  manhood,  and  conquer  this,  as  a means  of  over- 
coming that. 

And  ye  daughters  of  loveliness  ! whom  this  feeling  has  injured,  but 
who  would  return  again  to  purity,  health,  and  happiness,  sip  no  more  of 
the  beverage  of  China  ; no  more  of  the  drinks  of  Java  ; for  both  will 
only  add  fuel  to  those  polluting  fires  you  wish  to  quench,  as  well  as 
perpetuate  the  disease  you  would  subdue.  Try  the  experiment,  if  you 
doubt  this  logic.  Compare  a month  of  abstinence  with  one  of  tea  and 
coffee  drinking.  Already  your  system  is  all  alive  with  feverish  excite- 
ment, which  these  drinks  enhance,  and  this  deepens  your  gloom  and 
your  misery.  If  you  would  be  yourself  again,  cut  off  this  right-hand 
gratification,  as  a means  of  overcoming  that.  And  if  you  ask  what  you 
shall  drink  at  your  meals,  I say,  nothing  is  best ; yet  cocoa,  chocolate, 
or  warm  water  seasoned,  or  bread  coffee,  rice  coffee,  pea  coffee,  com 
coffee,  <fec.  &c.,  will  be  good  substitutes,  as  they  do  not  inflame,  and 
are  palatable. 

For  a similar  reason,  meats,  mustards,  condiments,  peppers,  spices, 
rich  food,  gravies— every  thing  heating  and  irritating— will  only  add  to 
existing  inflammation,  and  increase  both  desire  and  disease.  Do  not 
keepers  of  horses,  who  wish  to  fire  up  this  passion  in  them,  do  it  by 
feeding  high  ? Farmers  do  the  like  by  the  female,  in  order  to  create 
the  required  desire.  Do  not  men  and  women  b}^  the  licentious  thou- 
sand, live  luxuriously  for  the  express  purpose  of  kindling  this  disease  ? 
Go  and  do  the  opposite,  ye  who  would  produce  opposite  results  ! 

Some  kinds  of  food,  as  already  specified,  excite  amorous  desires  ; 
while  others,  as  rice,  bread,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  do  not ; and  may 
therefore  be  eaten,  yet  sparingly,  because  you  are  yet  weak,  and  because 
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over -eating,  even  of  the  plainest  food,  is  injurious.  We  have  also  seeri 
that  sensuality  is  apt  to  excite  appetite  and  derange  digestion.  Coarse 
or  Graham  bread,  with  fruit,  or  rice,  or  sago,  or  tapioca,  or  potato 
starch  pudding,  <fec.,  will  tend  to  obviate  inflammation,  and  allow  the 
system  to  rally.  In  regard  to  regimen,  Dr.  Woodward  remarks  thus  : — 

i The  regimen  must  be  strict,  the  diet  should  be  simple  and  nutritious, 
and  sufficient  in  quantity  ; it  should  be  rather  plain  than  light  and 
abstemious  ; no  stimulating  condiments  should  be  used  ; the  suppers 
should  be  particularly  light,  and  late  suppers  should  be  wholly  avoided. 
All  stimulating  drinks,  even  strong  tea  and  coffee,  should  be  discarded  ; 
cider  and  wine  are  very  pernicious  ; tobacco,  in  all  its  forms,  not  less 
so.’ 

As  to  suppers,  / recommend  none  at  all,  A full  stomach  induces 
dreams,  or  the  exercise,  in  sleep,  of  those  organs  most  liable  to  spon- 
taneous action,  which  in  this  case  is  Amativeness,  which  produces 
libidinous  dreams,  with  accompanying  night  emissions,  which  weaken 
and  disease  equally  with  indulgence.  No  supper  at  all  also  allows  the 
dinner  to  become  fully  digested,  which  facilitates  sound  sleep — nature’s 
great  restorative.  Never  fear  starvation.  We  all  eat  twice  too  much. 
The  gluttony  of  our  nation  is  one  great  cause  of  its  sensuality,  which 
fasting  will  of  course  tend  to  obviate.  Try  the  experiment.  A friend 
thus  afflicted  has  found  great  relief  therefrom.  Above  all  things, 

KEEP  DOING. 

* Idleness  is  Satan’s  workshop,’  in  this  respect  pre-eminently.  Keep 
your  mind  employed,  and  lewd  feelings  can  find  no  entrance  ; but,  un- 
occupied, they  rush  in  unbidden,  and  renew  former  associations  and 
habits. 

But  be  very  careful  not  to  over-do — especially,  over-lift.  As  you  re- 
cover, you  are  in  great  danger  of  considering  yourself  stronger  than  you 
really  are,  and  thus  strain  your  back  and  bring  on  a relapse  of  your 
night  difficulty.  Mark  this  caution. 

Graham’s  recommendation  to  touch  these  organs  as  little  as  possible, 
and  to  bring  up  children  thus,  I cordially  endorse,  because  contact 
necessarily  promotes  both  desire  and  inflammation. 

wedlock. 

* Love  and  Parentage’  showed  that  this  function  depended  on  a prim- 
itive faculty,  and  was  therefore  spontaneous,  and  no  more  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  force  of  will  than  appetite.  Its  excess  can  be  restrained, 
but  its  promptings  are  constitutional,  and  indispensable  to  perfection  of 
character.  Nor  should  they  be  wholly  eradicated,  only  rightly  directed . 
The  marriage  state  constitutes  their  ultimate  terminus,  and  only  virtu- 
ous direction  and  exercise.  Nor  will,  probably,  any  thing  equally  with 
this  ordinance  of  nature  recall  this  passion  from  its  wanderings,  and 
sanctify  it  to  virtue.  Pure  spiritual  love  furnishes  a substitute  for  its 
obscene  gratification,  which  both  satisfies  this  faculty  and  prevents  per- 
version. But  this  position  is  too  self-evident  to  require  comment. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PREVENTION. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure — here  pre-eminently. 
Not  to  begin  is  the  only  safety.  Nor  is  this  prevention  difficult.  Nature 
has  taken  effectual  means  to  secure  this  end.  That  wall  of  native  mo- 
desty which  she  has  thrown  around  every  well-constituted  youth  is 
ample  protection.  They  only  require  to  be  put  on  their  guard.  They 
•would  not  fall  into  these  habits  unless  coaxed  into  them,  nor  then  if  they 
once  suspected  them  of  being  either  wrong  or  injurious.  Such  know- 
ledge would  furnish  an  all-powerful  stimulant  to  modesty,  and  render 
it  effectual.  They  now  suspect  no  harm,  and  intend  no  more  wrong 
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than  in  eating.  To  know  that  self-abuse  is  virtually  on  a par  with  sexual 
intercourse  in  its  corrupting  influence  on  the  mind,  and  in  its  injury  of 
the  health,  would  awaken  Conscientiousness  to  joint  effort  with  modesty, 
and  save  nearly  all.  But  ignorance  lulls  conscience,  and  persuasion 
and  imitation  overcome  shame,  and  they  enter  the  broad  road,  and  soon 
find  that  death  is  in  the  practice.  The  simple  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  these  practices  sap  their  capabilities  of  enjoying  the  same  pleasure 
in  wedlock,  would  also  prevent  personal  indulgence,  as  in  ‘ Love  and 
Parentage*  it  was  shown  to  be  a preventive  of  licentiousness.  Diffus* 
ing  appropriate  knowledge  and  circulating  appropriate  books , on  this 
subject,  will  work  an  effectual  cure.  And  I anticipate  great  good  from 
the  means  and  efforts  now  in  progress  touching  this  matter. 

THE  PREMATURE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMATIVENESS, 

is,  however,  the  great  hot-liouse  of  sensuality  in  all  its  forms.  Nature 
has  taken  special  pains  to  postpone  the  development  of  this  instinct  till 
intellect  has  attained  sufficient  strength  to  guide  it,  the  moral  senti- 
ments power  enough  to  sanctify  and  restrain  it,  and  the  body  sufficient 
maturity  to  sustain  its  drain  with  impunity.  Is  not  this  postponement 
a most  beautiful  provision  ? If  it  had  made  its  appearance  as  early  as 
the  others,  it  would  have  withdrawn  those  energies  from  the  system  re- 
quired for  growth,  yet  have  done  no  good.  As  it  is,  however,  nature 
postpones  the  matrimonial  desires  till  the  subject  is  prepared  to  regulate 
this  instinct,  and  convert  it  into  a means  of  incalculable  enjoyment. 
At  precisely  what  age  it  should  develope  itself,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
say,  but  certainly  not  till  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  ; 
and  then  it  is  held  in  effectual  check  by  native  modesty  for  a consider- 
able time  before  it  acquires  sufficient  impetus  to  make  love  outright  ; 
and  finally  takes  years  to  ripen  into  a state  prepared  for  marriage — at 
least  for  its  ultimate  rights. 

Would  to  God  and  humanity,  that  nature  were  allowed  to  have  her 
perfect  work  in  this  respect.  But,  alas  ! our  youth  are  reared  in  a hot- 
bed of  Amativeness.  This  impulse  is  developed  several  years  before  its 
time,  and  hence,  mainly,  its  perversion.  Ye  who  labour  and  pray  for 
the  banishment  of  lust  and  the  moral  purity  of  man,  mark  well 
the  cause  of  causes  of  man’s  carnality  in  ali  its  forms.  It  is  the 
artificial  stimulation,  and  the  premature  development  of  the  sex- 
ual instinct.  Mark  the  following  incentives  of  premature  love,  and  its 
morbid,  sensual  direction,  from  Fowler  on  Matrimony. 

1 . ‘ The  conduct  and  conversation  of  adults  before  children  and  youth. 

2.  ‘ The  fashionable  reading  of  the  day  is  still  more  objectionable.  Whose 
sales  are  the  greatest  ? Theirs  who  publish  the  most  novels,  and  the 
most  exciting  love-tales.  These  tales  girls  are  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  read.  How  often  have  I seen  girls  not  twelve  years  old,  as  hungry 
for  a story  or  novel,  as  they  would  be  for  their  dinners  ! A sickly  sen- 
timentalism is  thus  formed,  and  their  minds  are  sullied  with  impure 
desires.  Every  fashionable  young  lady  must  of  course  read  every  new 
novel,  though  nearly  all  of  them  contain  exceptionable  allusions,  per- 
haps delicately  covered  with  a thin  gauze  of  fashionable  refinement ; 
yet,  on  that  very  account,  the  more  objectionable.  If  this  work  con- 
tained one  improper  allusion  to  their  ten,  many  of  those  fastidious  ladies 
who  now  eagerly  devour  the  vulgarities  of  Marryat,  and  the  double- 
entendres of  Bulwer,  and  even  converse  with  gentlemen  about  their 
contents,  would  discountenance  or  condemn  it  as  improper.  Shame  on 
novel-reading  women  ! for  they  cannot  have  pure  minds  or  unsullied 
feelings.’ 

A heating , stimulating  diet  still  more  prematurely  develops  this  pas- 
sion* By  heating  up  and  fevering  the  body,  it  of  course  fevers  the  pro- 
pensities, but  none  more  than  this.  We  have  already  seen,  that  meats, 
teas,  coffee,  mustards,  spices,  &c.,  stimulate  it  in  adults.  Hence,  they 
ot  course  induce  precocious  sexuality  in  children.  On  this  account,  if 


so 
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on  no  other,  these  things,  coffee  in  particular,  are  utterly  unfit  for  the 
young.  Rather  feed  them  on  what  will  allay  this  impulse,  instead  of 
prematurely  exciting  it.  Nor  can  we  expect  the  world  to  become  pure 
morally  till  a correct  system  of  dietetics  is  generally  practised.  A heat- 
ing diet,  after  all,  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  4 excessive  and  perverted 
sexuality.’  Parents,  mind  ho  w you  feed  your  children.  Youth,  observe  a 
correct  regimen.  Married  and  single,  who  would  reduce  this  feeling,  eat 
and  drink  cooling,  calming  articles  only. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ABORTIONS,  MADAME  RESTELL  ; TREATMENT  OF  THE  ERRING  ; GENERAL 

CONCLUDING  ADVICE. 

The  one  ultimate  end  designed  to  he  secured  by  this  propensity,  is 
offspring.  Hence,  it  should  be  exercised  only  by  way  of  carrying  out 
this  its  legitimate  destiny.  To  exercise  it  merely  for  its  own  sake — to 
trifle  with  it  as  a mean3  of  sensual  gratification,  and  then  destroy  its 
products— is  a violation  of  its  laws,  and  must  necessarily  subject  the 
offender  to  suffering. 

Nature  has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  place  the  seeds  of  life  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  reach  of  destruction,  and  has  also  planted  them  in  such 
intimate  proximity  to  the  very  life  of  the  mother,  that  their  destruction 
cannot  be  effected  without  seriously  impairing  her  health  and  shorten- 
ing her  life.  No  way  has  ever  yet  been  invented,  no  way  probably  ever 
will  be  discovered,  of  artificially  producing  miscarriages  without  seri- 
ously impairing  the  mother’s  constitution.  Infanticide  is  revolting  and 
wicked  ; and  since  it  cannot  be  effected  without  committing  suicide , 
more  or  less,  according  as  it  impairs  and  shortens  the  mother’s  life,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  man  can  possibly  commit.  We 
shudder  at  the  infanticides  committed  by  the  eastern  world  ; but  this 
crime  is  scarcely  less  prevalent  in  our  own  country.  It  is  committed 
there  after  birth,  but  before  it  here  ; yet  the  end  attained  is  precisely 
the  same,  namely,  the  destruction  of  human  life.  If  abortion  is  effected 
by  drinking  any  poisonous  drug,  that  poison  which  is  great  enough  to 
destroy  the  life  of  the  unborn  infant,  is  great  enough  to  effectually 
debilitate  the  mother,  from  whom  alone  the  child  receives  the  poison. 
Indeed,  a lower  degree  of  poison  is  requisite  to  arrest  the  life  of  the 
child  than  of  the  mother,  simply  because  the  former  is  more  delicate  ; 
but  so  intimately  are  they  inter-related,  that  neither  can  be  destroyed 
without  thereby  impairing  the  life  of  the  other. 

Nor  can  this  destruction  be  effected  by  reaching  the  embryo  through 
that  apparatus  in  which  it  is  formed,  without  injuring  and  diseasing 
this  apparatus,  the  consequences  of  which  have  already  been  pourtrayed. 
This  is  too  clear  to  require  comment. 

4 Better  ruin  my  health  than  suffer  the  deadly  shame  to  which  expo- 
sure will  subject  me,’  says  one  whom  some  strong  gust  of  passion  has 
caused  to  fali.  This  odium  is  indeed  withering  and  unrelenting,  but 
the  destruction  of  health  is  worse.  The  dilemma  is  indeed  terrible,  but 
life  is  sweeter  than  this  odium  is  bitter,  and  health  will  give  more 
happiness  than  exposure  will  occasion  misery,  while  the  latter  will  in 
part  be  offset  by  the  joys  of  maternal  love. 

But  the  wife  has  no  such  excuse.  She  may  have  others— the  pains 
ot  maternity,  the  unwelcome  increase  of  family,  inability  to  support 
them,  injury  of  health,  &c.  &c.  These  excuses  are  mere  trifles  com- 
pared with  that  injury  of  her  constitution  which  abortion  will  cause. 
No  excuse  can  justify  infanticide  and  partial  suicide  combined.  Be- 
sides, most  of  these  objections  can  be  obviated.  The  pains  of  maternity 
we  shall  show  how  to  obviate  in  our  work  on  this  subject  announced  in 
4 Love  and  Parentage.’  That  founded  on  inability  to  support  children 
can  be  obviated Jiy  living  more  simply.  But,  be  the  objection  what  it 
may,  nothing  can  justify  the  destruction  of  human  life  ; and  whoever 
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perpetrates  this  violation  of  nature’s  laws,  must  suffer  its  terrible  con- 
sequences. 

MADAME  RESTELL. 

In  view  of  these  truths,  what  shall  we  say  of  Madame  Rested!’ s life- 
destroying  and  murdering  business  ? She  is  destroying  the  lives  of  both 
mothers  and  embryo  human  beings  to  an  incredible  extent.  Few  pass 
through  her  hands  without  having  their  constitutions  broken  up,  and 
many  die  in  consequence  of  the  mortal  wounds  she  inflicts.  If  human 
life  should  be  protected  by  law — if  murderers  should  be  punished  by 
law’s  most  severe  penalties — she  surely  should  be  punished,  and  her 
deathly  practice  be  at  once  arrested.  And  yet  behold  her  patronage, 
her  riches,  and  her  utter  contempt  of  law  in  her  ability  to  bribe  its 
administrators. 

She  proffers  a passport  to  lust,  and  in  effect  says,  to  our  youth  and 
to  all : 4 Indulge  your  carnal  passions,  and  if  its  natural  consequences 
follow,  come  to  me,  and  I will  hide  your  sin  and  shame,  and  make  you 
as  if  it  had  not  been.’  But  beware  ! A lie  is  on  her  tongue  and  a 
dagger  in  her  hand.  A certain  beautiful  and  healthy  young  woman, 
who  had  been  seduced,  was  taken  to  Restell,  to  be  delivered  of  the  fruits 
of  her  sin.  She  almost  died  during  the  operation — and  many  do  die  in 
and  by  the  treatment  itself — but  returned  home,  her  bloom  departed,  her 
flesh  wasted,  her  constitution  destroyed,  a vital  artery  tapped  and 
bleeding,  and  after  lingering  thus  a few  months,  died.  This  is  but  a 
sample  case.  Oh,  daughter  of  passion  ! beware  how  her  flattering  pro- 
mises of  deliverance  encourage  you  to  sin ! In  virtue  alone  is  there 
safety  and  happiness. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  ERRING. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  pander,  in  any  form,  to  this  sin.  If  we  regard 
one  form  of  virtue  as  more  holy  than  any  other,  it  is  moral  purity.  If 
we  regard  one  sin  as  more  black  and  hideous  than  any  other,  it  is  this, 
because  so  prolific  a cause  of  crime , and  so  terrible  in  its  consequences. 
If  we  have  one  4 desire  and  prayer  to  God,’  it  is  that  we  may  be  instru- 
mental in  staying  the  current  of  lust,  as  well  as  in  sanctifying  that 
function  of  our  nature  to  which  this  work,  in  common  with  4 Love  and 
Parentage,’  is  devoted,  by  promoting  connubial  LOVE—its  legitimate 
terminus.  We  reason,  we  beseech,  and  show  4 a more  excellent  way.’ 

But  when  our  fellow  beings  have  fallen,  we  would  not  crush  them  in 
consequence.  4 A bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break.’  We  would  rather 
apologize.  We  would  say  to  beholders  : 4 These  unfortunate  mani- 
festations of  carnality  doubtless  had  a physical  origin.  Ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  Physiolog}r,  these  erring  sons  of  passion,  and  these  daughters 
of  frailty,  had  lashed  up  this  feeling  by  heating  meats  and  drinks,  by 
novel  reading,  by  blasted  affection,  by  giving  their  minds  to  this  class 
of  subjects,  till  this  propensity  became  uncontroulable,  and  in  a moment 
of  its  preternatural  action,  they  sinned.  They  were,  in  all  practical 
respects,  deranged.  A fevered  state  of  their  bodies  had  wrought  up  this 
passion  to  an  insupportable  pitch  of  tension,  and  they  sinned  in  conse- 
quence. They  were  more  sick  physically , than  depraved  in  motive. 
4 They  knew  not  what  they  did.’  And  the  licentious  of  our  land  require 
to  be  cured  in  body  as  the  means  of  restoring  them  to  virtue.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  this  passion  is  induced  by  a disordered  physiology , 
quite  as  much  as  by  depravity  of  intention.  There  is  a certain  epidemic 
disease,  the  subjects  of  which,  when  recovering,  are  tormented  with  a fury 
of  lustful  desires  which  will  cause  the  most  virtuous  in  the  world  to  stray. 
Now  suppose  a similar  physical  derangement  had  caused  them  to  say  and 
do  in  anger  many  hard  things  against  us,  which  we  knew  they  would 
not  have  said  and  done  if  they  had  been  well ; should  we  lay  up  against 
them  these  wrathful  ebullitions — the  offspring  of  disease  ? No  ; but 
should  attribute  all  to  sickness — to  temporary  derangement  or  alienation 
of  mind,  and  pity,  not  blame  relentlessly.  Precisely  thus  should  we 
regard  much  of  the  sensuality  of  mankind,  It  is  the  legitimate  and 
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necessary  offspring,  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  of  mental  de- 
rangement induced  by  physical  disorder.  Its  subjects  are  sinful,  but 
they  are  also  sick,  and  their  physical  derangement  occasions  their  moral 
dereliction. 

This  doctrine  will  find  opponents,  but  no  refuters.  The  fact  is  indis- 
putable, that  certain  meats,  and  drinks,  and  regimen  create  passion. 
Ignorantly  they  have  kindled  up  the  fires  of  lust  till  they  are 
goaded  on  to  indulgence  by  a power  of  passion  well  nigh  irrestible. 
As  the  lustful  feelings  of  those  recovering  from  the  fever  above  men- 
tioned had  a physical  cause,  not  a moral  origin,  so  with  most  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  lust.  In  the  case  of  the  fever,  nothing  but  the  strait- 
jacket,  or  the  absence  of  the  other  sex,  could  prevent  indulgence. 
Goaded  on  by  its  fury,  nothing  will  stop  those  before  pure  minded,  and 
even  the  aged— who  before  were  past  the  natural  period  of  these  im- 
pulses, from  committing  rapes ; or,  if  females,  from  proffering  the  most 
wanton  solicitations.  So  in  kind,  though  less  in  degree,  with  the  dissolute 
of  both  sexes.  They  are  not  irresponsible  for  their  conduct,  but  are 
principally^  guilty  for  having  thus  inflamed  their  bodies,  and  thereby 
this  passion.  But  this  they  did  ignorantly.  As  he  who  murders  while 
intoxicated,  is  more  guilty  for  getting  drunk  than  for  the  murder,  so 
these  sinners  sin  ignorantly.  Shall  they  then  be  cast  out  of  society  and 
crushed  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  what  few  understand  ? 
Inform  them  and  you  save  them.  And  this  is  mainly  what  is  required 
to  stay  licentiousness.  Enlighten  beforehand,  not  rebuke  afterwards. 
Circiilate  suitable  works,  and  encourage  properly  conducted  lectures,  and 
you  achieve  the  most  glorious  results  attainable  by  man. 

CONCLUDING  ADVICE. 

In  conclusion,  let  every  son  and  daughter  of  humanity  investigate  the 
laws,  and  study  the  science,  of  this  department  of  our  nature,  and  then 
obey  them.  Let  every  youth  keep  this  propensity  under  subjection  till 
it  can  be  lawfully  and  happily  exercised  in  wedlock.  Let  the  affections 
never  be  trifled  with,  and  let  that  wall  of  native  modesty  kindly  thrown 
by  nature  around  this  propensity,  never  suffer  a breach,  but  be  built  up 
till  it  is  supplanted  by  the  still  more  effectual  preventive  and  enclosure 
of  spiritual  love.  Let  no  one  ever  indulge  this  passion  with  the  opposite 
sex /or  the  first  time,  till  married,  because  this  throws  wide  open  the 
flood-gates  of  lust  otherwise  easily  kept  closed,  and  most  difficult  to  re- 
shut— nothing  equally  firing  up  this  passion.  And  let  us  all  preserve 
and  regain  our  health,  and  keep  our  bodies  in  a cool  and  vigorous  state, 
and  then  cherish  that  holy,  sanctifying  aspect  of  love  which  raises  us 
above  lustful  propensity,  purifies  and  elevates  the  soul,  and  stamps  a 
high  intellectual  and  moral  impress  on  posterity. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ALE  AMONG  THE  WORKS  OF  MESSRS.  FOWLER. 

Love  and  Parentage  : applied  to  the  improvement  of  offspring ; including 
important  directions  and  suggestions  to  lovers  and  the  married,  concerning 
the  strongest  ties  and  the  most  sacred  and  momentous  relations  of  life. 

Temperance  and  Tight  Lacing  : founded  on  the  laws  of  life,  as  developed  by 
the  sciences  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology  ; showing  the  injurious  effects  of 
stimulants,  and  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  human  constitution  by  compressing 
the  organs  of  animal  life. 

Matrimony  : or  Phrenology  and  Physiology  applied  to  the  selection  of  con- 
genial  Companions  for  Life.  Including  directions  to  the  married  for  living 
affectionately  and  happily. 

Synopsis  of  Phrenology  : designed  for  the  use  of  Practical  Phrenologists. 

Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement:  applied  to  Self-education  and 
Juvenile  Instruction. 
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To  all  who  have  ever  tasted  the  sweets  of  Love  ; or  felt  its  sting  ; 
or  consummated  its  delightful  union  ; or  who  anticipate  its  hallowed 
cup  of  tenderness  ; or  expect  to  fold  its  “ dear  pledges  ” in  parental 
arms — more  especially  to  Woman , the  very  embodiment  of  this  angelic 
emotion — to  all  who  would  enjoy  its  heavenly  embrace , avoid  its  pangs, 
or  render  their  prospective  children  healthy,  and  talented,  and  lovely, 
I dedicate  these  pages . 

The  Author.  • 


INTRODUCTION. 

That  its  Parentage  determines  whatever  is  constitutional  in  the  nature  of 
every  herb,  tree,  fruit,  animal  and  thing  endowed  with  life — its  shape,  texture, 
aptitude,  characteristics,  and  whether  it  shall  be  strong  or  weak,  sweet  or  sour, 
good  or  bad,  &c.,  throughout  all  that  is  primitive  in  its  nature — is  a law  of 
things,  governing  man,  as  well  as  brute  and  herb  ; that  which  gives  existence, 
by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  power,  also  determining  whether  its  products 
shall  be  herbs,  or  trees,  or  animals,  or  human  beings,  and  of  what  kind,  and 
thereby  their  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  constitution ; their  ori- 
ginal strength  or  feebleness  of  body  and  mind  ; their  predisposition  for  virtue 
or  hankering  after  vice — all  that  goes  to  constitute  the  sum  total  of  their 
natural  characters.  Its  law  is,  “ Each  after  its  kind.”  Nor  “ each  after  its 
kind  ” merely,  but  “ after  its  kind  ” at  the  time  the  being  or  thing  received 
existence.  That  is  : as  are  the  parents  physically,  mentally,  morally,  when  they 
stamp  their  own  image  and  likeness  upon  progeny,  so  will  be  the  constitution 
of  that  progeny.  Education  may  modify,  direct,  increase,  diminish,  &c. ; but 
remodel  what  is  constitutional  it  never  can.  It  can  neither  create  nor 
eradicate  any  primary  capability  or  quality  of  any  animal  thing.  Though, 

“ Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclin’d,” 

the  bramble  cannot  be  bent  to  bear  delicious  peaches,  nor  the  sycamore  to  bear 
grain.  Education  is  something , but  parentage  is  almost  every  thing  ; because 
it  “ dyes  in  the  wool,”  and  thereby  exerts  an  influence  on  character  almost 
infinitely  more  powerful  than  all  other  conditions  put  together,  maternal  be- 
fore and  after  birth  not  excepted.  This  is  the  great  sower  of  humanity 
If  it  sows  tears,  humanity  reaps  sorrow — reaps  the  whirlwind  when  it 
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sows  tlie  wind  : but  its  good  seed  bears  fruit  a hundred  fold,  to  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  highest  happiness  and  perfection  of  his  creatures,  here  and  here- 
after. Nor  can  that  corrupt  and  bitter  stream  of  human  depravity  and  wo 
now  bearing  on  its  dark  waters  most  of  mankind,  be  purified  and  sweetened, 
except  at  its  fountain  head.  There  it  may  be— must  be,  if  at  all.  Morality 
may  weep  in  anguish ; Christianity  may  preach  and  pray ; education  may 
teach  ; and  philanthropy  may  labour;  but  it  will  all  be  comparatively  in  vain 
till  parentage  takes  up  the  herculean  labour  of  human  reform  and  perfection. 

Thoughtless  mortal  ! sport  not  on  the  brink  of  relations  thus  momentous  ! 
By  all  the  happiness  your  children  are  capable  of  experiencing,  if  endowed, 
constitutionally,  with  the  very  perfection  of  our  nature,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, I conjure  you,  before  you  allow  the  first  goings  forth  of  love,  to  learn 
what  parental  conditions  in  you  will  confer  so  great  a boon  on  the  prospective 
bone  of  your  bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh  ! By  all  the  happiness  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  enjoy  here  and  hereafter  in  your  children,  or  for  them  to  enjoy  in 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  if  they  should  be  beautiful,  healthy,  moral, 
and  talented,  instead  of  diseased  and  depraved,  is  it  your  imperious  duty  to 
impart  to  them  that  physical  power,  moral  perfection,  and  intellectual  capa- 
bility, which  is  nearest  to  perfection  ! Prospective  parents  ! oh,  pause  and 
tremble  ! Will  you  trifle  with  the  dearest  interests  of  your  unborn  children? 
WTill  you,  in  matters  thus  momentous,  rush  headlong?  Yet  how  many  parents 
tread  this  holy  ground  completely  unprepared,  and  almost  as  thoughtlessly 
and  ignorantly  as  brutes — entailing  even  loathesome  diseases  and  sensual  pro- 
pensities upon  the  fruit  of  their  own  bodies  ! whereas  they  are  bound,  by  obli- 
gations the  most  imperious,  to  bestow  on  them  a good  physical  organization, 
along  with  a pure  moral,  and  strong  intellectual  constitution,  or  else  not  to 
become  parents  ! Especially  since  it  is  easier  or  happier  to  generate  human 
angels,  than  devils  incarnate. 

Once  more  : words  are  utterly  powerless  to  portray  the  amount,  the  aggra- 
vation, and  the  almost  universality,  of  the  perversion  of  that  element,  designed 
expressly  to  perpetuate  our  race.  Nor  can  any  other  means  whatever  obviate 
or  prevent  either  this  perversion,  or  its  consequent  misery,  but  sanctifying 
this  propensity.  This  work  proposes  this  high  object,  b3r  the  simple  but  effec- 
tual instrumentality  of  properly  directing  the  love,  and  promoting  the  affec- 
tions of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PARENTAGE  AS  TRANSMITTING  ITS  VARIOUS  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL 
CONDITIONS  AND  QUALITIES  TO  PROGENY,  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  NATURE, 
FUNCTIONS,  AND  ADORNING  INFLUENCES  OF  LOVE. 

Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Those  that  love  most,  are  most  god- 
like ; for  4 God  is  love.’  This  Divine  sentiment  forms  a constituent 
element  of  man’s  primitive  constitution.  None  are  wholly  destitute  of 
its  charms,  of  its  sweets.  Blot  it  from  the  soul  of  man,  and  you  blast 
his  nature ! 

But,  there  is  a 4 friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a brother.’  There  is 
a tie  stronger  than  life . It  is  that  oneness  of  soul  4 which  binds  two 
willing  hearts  ’ indissolubly  together,  and  makes  4 of  them  twain,  one 
flesh.’  Connubial  love  ! Thou  4 holy  of  holies  ’ of  human  emotions  ! 
Thou  queen  of  earth  ! Thou  glorious  sun  of  our  nature  ! Thou  gar- 
land of  terrestrial  loveliness ! Thou  solace  and  sanctifier  of  man ! 
Thou  life  and  soul  of  woman  ! Thou  precious  relict  of  Paradise  ! Thou 
Paradise  itself  ! Oh,  God,  we  thank  thee  for  emotions  thus  holy  ; for 
bliss  thus  divine  ! We  bless  thee  for  a foretaste  of  heaven  so  rich,  so 
enchanting  ! The  gold  of  Ophir,  the  nectar  of  Eden — all  earthly  bles- 
sings— are  but  as  stars,  and  this  the  sun ! 

SECTION  I. 

ADAPTATION  OF  PARENTAGE,  AND  FUNCTION  AND  LOCATION  OF 

AMATIVENESS. 

Parentage  perpetuates  our  race.  Besides  re-supplying  the  ravages  of 
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war  and  pestilence,  of  death  in  all  its  insatiate  cravings,  it  even  far  out- 
strips him  in  swiftness,  and  rises  above  him  in  might,  literally  defying 
his  power  to  annihilate  the  species.  Man  will  multiply,  the  earth  will 
be  replenished,  in  spite  of  him  ! 

What  magnificent  results  from  an  arrangement  so  simple  ! Wastes, 
but  yesterday  desolate,  to-day  it  is  beginning  to  people,  and  anon  will  have 
crowded  with  homes,  hamlets,  villages,  and  cities,  swarming  with  count- 
less millions,  and  teeming  with  life  and  happiness.  It  plants  its  seeds 
of  humanity  upon  solitary  islands,  and  then  fills  them  with  throngs  of 
busy  occupants.  It  sends  its  hardy  progeny  almost  to  the  icy  poles,  to 
multiply  in  spite  of  all  that  is  terrible  in  the  utmost  of  cold,  and  wind, 
and  storm.  Anon,  it  takes  possession  of  the  tropics,  still  urging  on  its 
grand  process  of  propagation,  though  melted  to  weakness,  and  scorched 
to  blackness.  In  short,  wherever  life  can  be  sustained,  thither  does 
this  prolific  principle  send  the  swarming  trophies  of  its  power  to 
4 multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,’  till  it  is  literally  full.  But  for  this, 
or  a kindred  arrangement,  our  earth  would  have  been  a solitary  waste, 
without  one  living  soul,  except  the  first  parents  of  our  race,  to  have 
enjoyed  its  beauties  and  its  bounties.  Even  beast,  bird,  fish,  reptile, 
insect — animal  life  in  every  form  and  grade,  other  than  the  first- 
created  pair — would  have  had  no  existence  ; and  all  the  adaptations  of 
water,  air,  and  earth,  to  their  subsistence  and  happiness,  would  have 
been  in  vain.  Even  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom  would  have  passed 
away  in  its  very  infancy,  to  return  no  more  forever  ; because  reproduc- 
tion here  also  is  effected  by  that  same  great  principle  of  parental  agency 
which  obtains  in  the  world  of  animation  and  sense.* 

Considering,  then,  either  its  extraordinary  efficiency  in  reproducing 
such  vast  hordes  of  herbs,  trees,  animals,  and  human  beings — or  its  own 
philosophical  beauty  or  perfection,  surely  no  department  of  creation  evin- 
ces more  the  very  infinitude  of  his  concurrent  wisdom  and  goodness  who 
made  all  things,  than  this  arrangement  of  parentage  ; nor  is  any  more  pro- 
motive of  human  progression  in  numbers  and  happiness ; for  it  is  the  be- 
ginning and  foundation  of  all  the  interests  of  man — those  myriads  of  hu- 
man beings  who  have  thus  far  inhabited  our  earth,  and  the  millions  that 
now  enjoy  its  luxuries,  each  being  but  the  products  of  this  great  con- 
trivance, as  will  be  all  those  who,  in  all  coining  time,  may  rise  up,  in 
successive  generations,  to  people  this  world  and  another. 

Nor  is  an  end  thus  important,  thus  all-essential  even  to  human  existence , 
left  to  be  carried  forward  by  intellect  or  morality  alone  ; it  is  enforced 
by  all  the  resistless  authority  of  a demand  of  our  natures.  6 Be  fruitful 
and  multiply,’  is  a law  of  our  very  being,  written  in  ever-living  charac- 
ters upon  our  'primitive  constitutions.  Otherwise  man — all  that  lives — 
would  soon  cease  to  be  ! As,  in  case  he  had  been  created  without  appe- 
tite or  hunger,  left  to  eat  what  and  when  his  other  faculties  dictated, 
he  would  probably  never  have  know  that  he  required  food  ; or, 
knowing,  might  have  forgotten  to  eat  for  days  together  ; so  without 
some  primary  facidty  devoted  expressly  to  propagation,  how  few,  even 
of  our  own  selves,  would  ever  have  been  born  ! Or,  destitute  of  its 
promptings,  how  many  of  us  would  voluntarily  subject  ourselves  to  all 
the  expense,  trouble,  and  various  pains,  consequent  on  bearing  and  rear- 
ing children?  Not  one  in  thousands,  especially  of  mothers.  We  pro- 
bably should  never  have  known  even  the  use  of  some  of  our  organs, 

* To  become  fruitful,  any  and  every  kind  of  seed  must  of  necessity  have  a 
male  and  female  parent,  and  the  pollen  of  the  latter  recei  ve  impregnation  from 
the  former ; just  as  must  the  eggs  of  fowls,  fishes,  &c.,  before  they  can  bring 
forth  their  chick  or  spawn.  If  this  idea  should  be  new  to  any  reader,  he  will 
find  its  investigation  exceedingly  interesting.  But,  however  instructive  and 
philosophical  this  whole  subject,  yet,  as  this  work  proposes  to  discuss  it  as 
applied  to  man  only,  these  its  other  applications  are  dismissed  with  this  pass- 
ing allusion  to  their  existence  merely. 
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and  certainly  could  never  have  used  them.  Blot  this  facult}r  from  the 
soul  of  man,"  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  another  generation  would 
be  brought  forth  to  carry  on  that  ceaseless  din  of  business,  happiness, 
and  life,  with  which  this  arrangement  compels  all  earth  to  teem,  and 
all  time  to  subserve.  Hence,  that  same  Infinite  Wisdom  which  devised 
this  arrangement  of  parentage,  has  ingrafted  it  upon  a 'primary  element 
of  the  human  mind,  the  promptings  of  which  form  a constituent  and 
necessary  part  and  parcel  of  human  existence,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
effectual  in  subserving  its  end. 

This  faculty  is  called  Amativeness,  and  is  adapted  to  man’s  parental 
organs,  and  male  and  female  constitution  and  relations,  and  they  to  it  ; 
so  that  the  action  of  either  calls  the  other  also  into  exercise,  on  account 
of  the  reciprocity  existing  between  them  ; love  being  the  mental  emo- 
tion, and  this  inducing  that  parental  function  which  perpetuates  our 
race. 

That  this  whole  range  of  mental  operations  is  exercised  by  means  of 
a cerebral  organ,  located  in  the  cerebellum,  is  here  assumed,  it  having 
been  demonstrated  in  the  Author’s  other  works.  When  this  organ  is 
large,  or  very  large,  it  fills  out  the  head  between  and  behind  the  ears, 
and  enlarges  the  top  of  the  neck.  It  was  immensely  developed  in  Aaron 
Burr,  who  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  own  age  or 
any  other,  for  its  manifestation  in  character.  It  was  also  large  in  a 
“ State  Prison  Female,  in  the  Auburn  Prison,  where  she  was  sent  solely 
in  consequence  of  her  total  and  shameless  abandonment  in  this  respect  ; 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Patty  Cannon,  who  was  notorious  for  its  manifes- 
tation, and  lived  habitually  in  and  hy  its  unrestrained  indulgence,  and 
had  a remarkable  faculty  of  captivating  the  opposite  sex  thereby.” 
[See  American  Phrenological  Almanac  for  1841.] 

When  it  is  very  large,  and  Parental  love  is  small,  the  hind  head  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  above  the  back  of  the  neck. 

When  this  organ  is  small,  the  head,  on  a line  with  the  eye  and  top  of 
the  ears,  projects  far  back  over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  slopes  in,  and  be- 
comes narrow  as  you  descend.  This  form  of  head  obtains  in  most 
infants.  See  the  back  of  their  heads. 

The  array  of  proof  establishing  the  existence  and  location  of  this 
organ  in  the  cerebellum — a location  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  office — is 
so  great  as  to  have  compelled  its  admission  by  most  scientific  men. 

Connubial  love  and  attachment  to  the  opposite  sex,  are  in  proportion 
to  its  size  and  activity.  The  husband  in  whom  it  is  active,  and  directed 
upon  his  wife,  loves  her  with  proportionate  intensity  and  fervor  ; dotes 
upon  her,  cherishes  and  protects  her,  almost  idolizes  her,  and  does  what 
he  can  to  render  her  happy  ; but  when  feeble,  or  not  directed  towards 
her,  he  cares  little  for  her,  serves  her  with  reluctance,  seldom  bestows 
marks  of  affection  on  her,  mostly  leaves  her  to  take  care  of  herself,  per- 
haps cordially  hates  and  abuses  her.  So,  too,  the  wife  in  whom  this 
element  is  strong,  active,  and  directed  upon  her  husband,  thinks  all  the 
world  of  him,  his  society,  advice,  services,  and  caresses  ; is  blind  to  his 
faults,  but  overrates  his  virtues  ; is  completely  devoted  to  his  interests, 
and  esteems  it  a privilege  to  promote  his  happiness,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  her  own  ; literally  living  in  and  for  him,  and  desiring  nothing  so 
much  as  reciprocity  of  affection  ; but  when  feeble,  or  not  exercised 
towards  him,  she  magnifies  his  faults,  depreciates  his  virtues,  disregards 
his  advice  and  happiness,  is  unwilling  to  be  beholden  to  him,  refuses 
his  marks  of  affection,  and  literally  loathes  his  embraces.  It  also  ren- 
ders man  fond  of  woman  as  a sex,  and  causes  him  to  appreciate  and 
love  the  feminine  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  its  normal  action,  and 
so  of  woman  as  regards  man. 

Its  exercise,  therefore,  becomes  a duty.  As  no  department  of  our 
nature  was  made  in  vain,  so  this  was  not  created  to  slumber.  We  are 
under  a moral  obligation , solemn  and  imperative,  to  become  parents,  and 
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thus  fulfil  this  high  function,  this  exalted  destiny  of  us  all ; nor  can 
they  attain  the  perfect  stature  of  men  and  women,  who  do  not. 

Taking  its  dignified  rank,  then,  among  the  primary  elements  of  the 
human  mind,  its  proper  exercise,  like  that  of  every  other  function  of 
our  nature,  is  promotive  of  happiness,  and  in  a pre-eminent  degree. 
As,  in  the  proper  exercise  of  the  eye,  or  in  and  by  the  very  act  of  seeing, 
we  naturally  experience  a great  amount  of  pleasure,  and  thus  of  eating, 
breathing,  accumulating,  talking,  sympathizing,  constructing,  remem- 
bering, reasoning,  cSfc.,  throughout  every  function  of  our  own  na- 
ture : so  the  legitimate  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  designed  and  calcu- 
lated, in  and  of  itself,  to  yield  a great  amount  of  pleasure,  besides  that 
experienced  by  its  living  products.  Indeed,  happiness,  both  in  its  own 
independent  exercise,  and  in  its  influence  over  every  other  department 
of  our  nature,  is  its  sole  end  and  aim,  its  only  constitutional  product. 
More.  Besides  that  wide  range  of  pleasure  consequent  on  its  own  individual 
action,  it  furnishes  to  Parental  Love  the  only  objects  capable  of  calling 
forth  its  full- toned  and  pathetic  energies  ; which,  thus  roused  and  quick- 
ened, calls  industry  into  new  and  more  powerful  action,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  their  constantly  returning  wants ; adds  increased  zest  to  Appetite 
in  feeding  and  eating  with  them  ; pleasurably  re-augments  Cautiousness 
to  guard,  provide,  and  care  for  them  ; fans  the  ready  spark  of  Approba- 
tiveness  into  a blaze  of  delightful  action  in  hearing  them  praised  ; redou- 
bles the  action  and  consequent  pleasure  of  Language,  by  furnishing  new 
listeners  and  talkers,  and  those  the  most  delighting  and  delighted  in  the 
world  ; provides  reason  with  new  listeners  to  its  logic,  and  new  “ ways  and 
means”  for  promoting  their  happiness  to  be  planned  and  executed,  as  well 
as  opens  up  a new  and  vast  field  for  contemplation ; presents  Mirthfulness 
with  new  and  most  amusing  subjects  of  merriment,  and  incentives  to 
laughter  ; furnishes  Benevolence  with  new  objects  of  sympathy  ; Devo- 
tion with  new  subjects  of  prayer,  and  pupils  of  religious  instruction  ; 
Authority  with  new  and  obedient  vassals  ; Hope  with  new  and  most 
enchanting  buds  of  promise  ; and  thus  of  every  other  faculty  of  man  ; 
thereby  redoubling,  a thousand  times  over,  their  action,  and  consequent 
enjoyment.  Reader,  when  you  grasp  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
you  will  see  why  Love  and  its  accompaniments  exert  so  all-powerful  an 
influence  over  the  weal  and  wo  of  man  ; how , when  well  directed,  they 
swell  the  placid  stream  of  human  happiness  from  the  rivulet  to  the 
mighty  river  ; gently  irrigating  the  whole  vale  of  life  till  its  enriched 
soil  bears,  in  full  perfection,  every  flower,  every  fruit,  every  sweet, 
which  the  exhaustless  capabilities  of  our  nature  can  experience.  Nor, 
in  all  probability,  has  the  most  happy  of  mortals  in  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, ever  yet  experienced  to  the  full  of  that  flowing  tide  of  per- 
petual pleasure  which  this  element  is  designed  and  calculated  to  pour 
forth  upon  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  human  family.  Behold  how 
inexpressibly  happy  it  renders  some  who  neither  understand  its  laws, 
nor  apply  intellect  to  its  guidance,  and  that  with  even  only  moderate 
physical  and  mental  endowments.  How  much  more,  then,  mankind  in 
after  ages,  who  shall  both  understand  and  apply  its  laws,  and  possess  an 
organization  incalculably  superior  to  any  now  attained  ! 

But,  like  all  the  other  elements  of  our  nature,  it  has  its  laws,  and 
they,  broken,  inflict  pain,  and  pain  proportionate  to  the  pleasure  con- 
sequent on  their  obedience.  Nor  could  the  eloquence  of  angels  portray 
the  agony  of  body  and  the  torture  of  mind  caused  thereby.  Families 
gone  into  perpetual  mourning  for  a dissolute  son!  Talents,  moral 
worth — all  that  is  noble  and  god-like — forever  blasted — offered  up  a 
living  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  lust ! And  by  the  uncounted  million  ! 
Confiding  daughters  of  virtue  defiled,  and  sent  into  hopeless  bondage, 
for  a short  but  most  miserable  existence,  in  the  land  of  shameless  prostitu- 
tion ! All  the  nectar  of  female  loveliness  and  bliss  turned  into  the  bit- 
terest gall  our  natures  can  drink,  and  in  thickening  draughts  without 
Humber  ! Husbands  and  wives  innumerable  estranged,  and  rendered  in- 
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tolerably  miserable  for  life  ! Our  race,  even,  corrupted,  debased,  de- 
praved, and  tortured,  in  ways  without  number,  and  degrees  beyond 
computation  ! Oh  ! if  one  deep,  continuous  wail  of  the  wo  caused 
thereby,  could  break  upon  the  ears  of  all  flesh,  ten  thousand  thunders 
could  not  be  heard  ! All  would  exclaim,  4 Where  is  the  ark  of  virtue 
and  safety  V Oh  youth  ! pause  and  tremble,  for  you  walk  upon  the 
very  verge  of  this  frightful  precipice,  ignorant  of  impending  danger ! 
Oh ! take  this  friendly  warning.  And,  ye,  who  have  sinned  and  suf- 
fered, sound  the  alarm . Scatter  light  ! Impart  knowledge  ! We 
may , perchance,  light  upon  the  observance  of  these  laws  without  under- 
standing them,  and  should , if  our  natures  were  unperverted  ; but  infin- 
itely better  with  understanding  them.  Concerning  no  other  faculty, 
probably,  exists  an  equal  amount  of  ignorance  and  perversion — of  vio- 
lated law,  and  consequent  suffering.  On  no  other  subject  do  we  equally 
need  that  information  which  it  is  the  one  specific  object  of  this  work  to 
impart,  namely,  to  show  what  exercise  of  this  function  will  secure  the 
highest  happiness  it  is  capable  of  bestowing,  and  what  must  necessarily 
induce  suffering.  If  it  shall  disclose  this,  it  will  become  a great  public 
benefaction.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  comes  to  increase  these  pleasures,  not 
to  abridge  them.  Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  investigate  this  incalculably 
momentous  subject  with  clean  hands  and  pure  souls,  and  in  order  to 
augment  our  virtue  and  happiness , and  escape  all  the  terrible  consequen- 
ces of  perverting  this  portion  of  our  nature. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  PARENTAGE,  OR  MODUS-OPERANDI  BY  WHICH  IT 
STAMPS  ITS  4 OWN  IMAGE  AND  LIKENESS5  ON  PROGENY,  ILLUS- 
TRATED BY  ITS  FACTS. 

That  progeny,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human,  both  derives  its  prim- 
itive constitution,  physical  and  mental,  from  its  parents,  and  also  re- 
sembles its  parental  nature,  is  a conclusion  established  by  the  universal 
fact,  that  the  products  of  all  genera,  species,  and  individual  things  re- 
produced throughout  the  vast  range  of  creation, 4 take  after 5 their  paren- 
tage ; those  of  man  being  human  beings  ; those  of  whales,  whales  ; and 
those  of  every  animal,  tree,  herb,  and  thing,  being  similar  to  their 
parent  animal,  tree,  herb,  or  thing.  To  perceive  that  the  natures  of 
children  are  but  the  perfect  transcripts  and  blendings  of  those  of  their 
parents,  requires  neither  the  learning  of  a Burritt,  nor  the  philosophy 
of  a Bacon,  but  it  is  a conclusion  thrust  upon  us  by  universal  observa- 
tion and  experience. 

Nor  is  this  department  of  nature  left  to  chance.  Like  every  other,  it 
is  governed  throughout,  even  to  its  minutiae , by  its  laws , one  of  which  is, 
4 each  after  its  hind?  Else,  our  children  might  be  born  brutes,  or  trees, 
at  perfect  random.  But  this  law  renders  them  like  their  parents , and 
thereby  preserves  the  unity  of  both  our  own  species  and  every  other. 
This  great  law  of  things,  4 Hereditary  Descent5  fully  proves  and  illus- 
trates, in  any  required  number  and  variety  of  cases,* showing  that  pro- 
geny inherits  the  constitutional  natures  and  characters,  mental  and 
physical,  of  parents,  including  pre-dispositions  to  consumptions,  insan- 
ity, all  sorts  of  disease,  &c.,  as  well  as  longevity,  strength,  stature, 
looks,  disposition,  talents — all  that  is  constitutional- — and  in  those  various 
degrees  in  which  they  obtain  in  parents,  and  even  derive  every  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  element  and  shade  of  character  directly  from 
similar  ones  in  parents.  From  what  other  source  do  or  can  they  come. 
Indeed,  who  can  doubt  a truth  as  palpable  as  that  children  inherit  some , 
and  if  some,  the  whole  ol  the  physical  and  mental  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  parents,  thus  becoming  almost  their  fac  similes. 

Moreover  : for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  they  inherit  the  Consti- 
tutional or  permanent  character  of  parentage,  do  they  also  take  on 
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them  those  particular  parental  conditions  existing  at  the  time  they  re- 
ceived being  and  character.  In  other  words  : as  they  inherit  the  consti- 
tutional character  of  parents,  so  when  circumstance  excite  even  feebler 
faculties  in  the  latter  to  temporary  predominance  long  enough  to  affect 
the  character  of  those  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  life  and 
mentality,  children  imbibe  along  with  their  very  being,  these  tempor- 
arily prevailing  characteristics  of  parentage,  by  the  action  of  that  same 
great  law  which  transmits  the  permanent  physiology  and  mentality 
when  they  predominate.  That  is,  the  mental  and  physical  character 
then  existing  in  parents,  is  fully  and  completely  transmitted  to  offspring. 

But  how  transmitted  ? By  what  instrumentality  is  either  the  consti- 
tutional or  the  temporary  character  of  parentage  transmitted  to  off- 
spring ? Perhaps  by  magnetism ,*  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
secretions , and  their  intimate  relation  to  both  body  and  mind.  The  law 
that  governs  this  whole  matter  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows  : Man 
has  a two-fold  organization  ; the  one,  anatomical — the  other  magnetic 
or  vital  ; which  are  intimately  interwoven  throughout  ; the  latter,  by 
means  of  its  affinities  and  natural  superiority,  controlling  the  form,  tex- 
ture, &c.,  of  the  former,  and  securing  its  action  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  various  magnetic  connexions,  depots,  &c.,  called  poles , which, 
put  in  action,  produce  and  constitute  all  the  phenomena  of  life.  This 
magnetic  constitution  has  two  great  centre  poles  ; the  one,  in  the  head 
— the  other,  in  the  chest.  This  magnetic  nature  of  parentage  is  impar- 
ted to  the  germ  of  life,  or  imbodied  in  it,  only  that  it  is  yet  folded  up  or 
concentrated  in  that  great  central  pole  in  the  chest,  where  embryo  life 
commences,  and  then  deposited,  by  that  function  which  imparts  being, 
in  the  place  provided  for  its  nutrition,  where,  also,  nature  has  stationed 
a full  supply  of  maternal  vitality,  to  feed  it  till  it  can  germinate,  as 
the  egg  germinates  when  subjected  to  incubation,  or  when  seeds  sup- 
plied with  terrestrial  magnetism. 

If  this  theory  requires  confirmation,  it  has  it  in  the  analogy  existing 
between  the  generation  and  the  germination  of  all  that  live  and  grow, 
from  the  most  inferior  vegetable,  up  throughout  all  gradations  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Seed,  animal,  child,  all  require  the  intercourse  of 
male  and  female  parents,  from  whom  they  all  receive  that  vital  germ 
which  imbodies  and  constitutes  their  entire  character.  All  grow,  and 
grow  much  alike.  The  human  germ  bears  a resemblance  to  that  of 
fowls  so  close  as  to  be  called  ovum,  the  Latin  word  for  egg,  and  even  has 

* Magnetism,  or  electricity,  or  galvanism,  all  only  different  names  for  the 
same  thing  differently  applied,  is  now  generally  conceded  to  be  the  grand 
agent  or  instrumentality  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  all  varieties  of  human,  animal, 
and  vegetable  life  included — the  bones,  muscles,  organs,  &c.,  being  only  the 
ropes,  pullies,  and  tools,  while  this  is  the  master  workman,  or  grand  executive, 
of  every  animal  function  and  mental  exercise.  When  applied  to  grain,  roots, 
herbs,  &c.,  it  accelerates  their  growth  a thousand  per  cent.  Animals,  also, 
are  found  to  be  organized  on  the  principles  of  the  galvanic  battery,  and  to 
generate  those  positive  and  negative  forces,  the  alternation  and  expenditure  of 
which  produce  every  motion  and  function  of  nature.  [See  American  Phren. 
Journal,  1845,  pp.  129  and  359.]  Strongly  corroborative  of  the  doctrine  is 
the  fact  established  by  the  experience  of  most  persons  who  have  suffered  the 
amputation  of  a leg,  for  example,  in  feeling  pain  in  the  foot,  or  where  the  foot 
would  have  been  if  still  on — a fact  perfectly  explainable  by  the  doctrine  of  a 
magnetic  organization  as  well  as  anatomical,  but  on  no  other ; on  the  ground, 
that  amputation  destroyed  the  anatomical  organization,  but  not  the  magnetic. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  then  it  is  the  magnetic  constitution  of  the  materials 
employed  in  imparting  life,  which  gives  them  their  vitality,  efficiency  and 
power  to  produce  character.  And  what  agent  equally  befitting  this  function 
— equally  subtle,  ductile,  transferable,  efficient,  and  all-pervading — every  thing 
required  for  transmitting  this  vital  or  magnetic  nature  of  parentage  to  the  off- 
spring with  all  that  accuracy  and  minuteness  actually  attained  ] Still,  be  this 
agent  what  it  may,  probably  nothing  will  furnish  us  with  a better  illustration 
of  its  power  and  modus  operandi  than  magnetism. 
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that  nutritious  deposite  called  yolk,  which  serves  insteadof  the  stomach, 
though  that  of  the  egg  contains  all  the  nutriment  required  for  incuba- 
tion and  formation,  while  one  in  the  human  germ,  sufficiently  large  to 
sustain  it  several  months,  besides  forming  all  its  complicated  parts, 
would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient ; and  hence  it  receives  its  nutrition 
into  this  stomach  from  the  maternal  placenta,  as  do  all  species  of  the 
mammalia,  and  for  a kindred  reason.  See,  also,  the  male  and  female 
spawn  of  fish,  and  their  analogy  to  the  ovaries  of  all  mammalia  animals. 
Quite  analogous  is  the  germination  of  all  grains,  seeds,  roots,  nuts,  <fcc. ; 
their  body,  bulb,  root,  meat,  &c.,  being  to  them  what  the  yoke  is  to  the 
egg,  and  the  placenta  to  the  young  mammalia,  namely,  furnishing 
nourishment  till  they  can  put  forth  their  roots  and  draw  it  from  the 
ground.  That  they,  in  common  with  eggs,  contain  nourishment,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  they  impart  it  when  eaten  ; yet  germination  con- 
sumes it,  and  unfits  them  for  food.  Now,  since  true  analogy  is  a certain 
guide  to  truth,  and  since  so  striking  an  analogy  exists  between  the  gen- 
eration and  germination  of  all  seeds,  nuts,  grains,  vegetables,  &c.,  and 
the  egg,  and  between  the  latter  and  all  mammalia  animals,  may  we  not 
rest  upon  correct  inferences  drawn  from  this  law  ? Still,  strong  as  it  is, 
those  not  content  to  receive  instruction  from  it  in  this  important  re- 
spect, should  bear  in  mind  that  it  furnishes  a good  illustration  of  that 
fundamental  basis  on  which  proceeds  the  generation  and  germination  of 
all  that  live  and  grow. 

Whence  and  liow,  then,  or  by  what  law , does  this  germ  of  human  life 
derive  its  magnetic  constitution  or  mentality,  physiology*  every  thing, 
appertaining  to  its  product  ? Mark  well  the  answer.  All  the  secretions 
partake  largely,  not  merely  of  the  general  condition  of  both  body  and 
mind,  but  also  of  their  particular  states  for  the  time  being . Thus,  not 
only  do  fevers,  jaundice,  and  other  physiological  conditions,  greatly 
affect,  even  so  as  even  to  discolour,  the  urinary,  excrementitious,  and 
other  secretions,  and  control  their  odour,  consistency,  character,  &c.,  as 
well  as  accelerate  or  retard  their  discharge,  so  that  physicians  often  in- 
quire concerning  them,  and  prescribe  accordingly,  but  strong  emotions 
of  various  kinds  have  a similar  influence  on  both  these  and  all  the  other 
secretions  ; sometimes  effecting  copious  secretions  and  discharges  of  tears, 
sometimes,  as  thinking  on  a favourite  dish,  ‘making  the  mouth  water;* 
that  is,  causing  a copious  manufacture  and  discharge  of  the  salivary 
secretion  ; pleasurable  emotion  augmenting  the  vigorous  and  healthy 
secretions  of  the  liver  ; and  grief  retarding  or  impairing  them — nothing 
equally  inducing  dyspeptic  and  kindred  affections — and  vice  versa  of  joy, 
and  thus  of  all  the  secretions.  Now,  since  the  organic  and  mental  con- 
ditions actually  control  the  character  of  even  these  secretions,  much 
more  do  they  control  the  character  of  the  secretion  employed  as 
the  messenger  of  life.  And  the  more  so,  since  this  secretion  in 
particular , is  known  to  be  so  intimately  related  to  the  mind,  that 
it  cannot  be  voided,  even  in  sleep,  without  the  concomitant  exercise 
of  its  corresponding^  mental  emotion,  and  often  can  be  voided  simply  by 
its  indulgence  ; which  always  effects  that  distention  requisite  and  pre- 
paratory thereto.  Indeed,  what  stronger  proof  can  be  required  or  had, 
of  the  perfectly  sympathetic  relation  actually  existing  between  its  char- 
acter, discharge,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  states  of  the  mind  and  body  on  the  other,  than  that  furnished 
by  the  experience  of  all  who  have  experience  in  this  matter  ? Now, 
since  this  reciprocity  is  known  to  exist  in  part , it  is  of  course  complete , 
and  thereby  the  existing  magnetic  conditions  of  every  element  and 
function  of  both  the  mind  and  body  of  parentage,  and  in  all  their  shades, 
and  phases,  and  degrees  of  action  and  conditions,  are  transferred  to  this 
secretion,  and  through  it  transmitted  to  that  physical  and  mental  con- 
stitution of  progeny  derived  therefrom  ! 

lliis  reciprocity  is  still  farther  established  and  facilitated  by  the 
location  of  Amativeuess,  the  cerebral  organ  of  this  function  ; it  being 
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situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord — that  great  central 
railway  of  nervo-magnetic  travel,  by  which  every  organ  of  the  system 
communicates  with  all  the  other  organs  and  parts — and  this  secretion 
taking  place  at  the  other  ; its  place  of  starting  on  its  mission  of  life 
being  immediately  at  its  base.  The  destruction  of  life  always  conse- 
quent on  severing  this  nervous  track,  and  of  sensation  in  the  arm,  or 
any  other  part,  consequent  on  the  cutting  of  the  nerves  that  connect  it 
with  this  cord,  and  thereby  with  Amativeness,  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect,  all  going  to  show  how  intimately  Amativeness  is  related  to 
both  this  secretion,  and  to  the  existing  condition  of  every  other  portion 
of  the  system.* 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  how  this  transfer  of  both  the  permanent 
and  the  existing  physiology  and  mentality  of  parents  to  this  secretion, 
and  through  it  to  offspring,  probably  occurs,  let  us  suppose  this  mag- 
netic agent  of  such  transfer  to  be  composed  of  various  ingredients  which 
might  be  denominated  sub- fluids,  one  of  which  represents  and  produces 
anger,  another  kindness,  another  love,  and  others  reason,  taste,  and  thus 
of  every  other  mental  faculty,  as  well  as  of  every  bone,  muscle,  and 
physical  organ  of  parentage.  Now,  those  children  that  receive  exist- 
ence and  constitution  when  all  these  sub-fluids  maintain  their  usual 
relative  power  and  activity  in  parents  will  resemble  these  parents 
in  every  particular  ; but  those  that  receive  being  and  impress  when  the 
angry,  or  the  kindly,  or  the  intellectual,  or  any  other  sub-fluid  prevails 
in  parentage,  and  is  therefore  imparted  in  existing  relative  predominance 
to  the  materials  of  life,  will  inherit  these  sub-fluids  in  their  then  exist- 
ing predominance  or  deficiency  ; some  of  which  may  be  greater  in  the 
child  than  in  either  parent,  because  augmented  by  increased  activity  in 
both  parents,  and  others  less  than  in  either,  because  little  excited  in 
either  ; while  those  begotten  when  circumstances  have  conspired  to 
diminish  the  combative  sub-fluid,  and  increase  the  moral,  for  ex- 
ample, or  any  other,  will  receive  from  parentage  a proportional  endow- 
ment of  the  temporarily  prevailing  sub-fluids  and  consequent  character- 
istics : and  the  same  when  any  other  faculty  or  element  prevails,  or 
becomes  deficient,  in  parents  at  this  period  ; its  existing  decree  of 
parental  action  being  fully  and  faithfully  represented  in  these  materials, 
and  thereby  transmitted  to  progeny.  Furthermore  : when  one  sub- 
magnetic  fluid  prevails  in  one  parent,  and  another  in  another,  at  this 
period,  the  progeny  takes  on  the  then  existing  combinations  of  these 
magnetic  fluids,  forces,  or  qualities  ; and  thus  of  all  their  other  [combi- 
nations ; nor  does  it  matter  so  much,  perhaps,  whether  they  prevail 
temporarily  or  permanently , so  that  they  prevail  at  this  period . 

If  the  preceding  illustration  of  how  children  take  on  them  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  parentage  is  defective,  or  even  erroneous,  this  would 
not  invalidate  the  great  law  attempted  to  be  illustrated  by  it,  namely, 
that  children  do  actually  take  on  the  existing  mentality  and  physiology 
of  parentage. 

{dome  means , some  instrumentality , are  employed  in  effecting  that  re- 
semblance borne  by  children  to  their  parents  in  physiognomy  and 
character  already  shown  to  exist.  But  what  ? Shape  is  transmitted , 
that  of  fathers,  even,  though  their  parental  relations  cease  with  the 
deposite  of  the  materials  of  life.  But  how  transmitted  ? The  magnetic 
nature  of  every  living  thing  determines  its  form,  texture,  aptitudes, 
character,  every  thing  constitutional.  (See  note  to  page  25.)  Put  the 
magnetism  of  the  tiger  into  the  embryo  calf,  and  it  will  assume  the 
shape  and  habits  of  the  tiger.  It  is  thus  that  malformations  occur,  as 
seen  in  4 Hereditary  Descent,’  p.  218.  Kindred  magnetic  natures  there- 
fore assume  kindred  shapes  and  characters;  and  since  children  derive  their 

* For  a much  more  complete  view  of  the  perfect  reciprocity  sustained 
by  the  cerebellum,  and  of  course  by  Amativeness,  to  all  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem, see  American  Phrenological  Journal  for  1845,  page  3 59. 
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magnetic  nature  from  this  germ  of  life,  and  it  is  from  the  existing 
magnetic  constitution  of  parents,  by  means  of  that  perfectly  sympathetic 
reciprocity  already  shown  to  exist  between  the  two,  they  of  course  are 
like  their  parents  by  nature , and  therefore  look  like  them.  That  this 
explanation  is  the  true  one,  is  evident  from  the  two  incontrovertible 
facts,  that  magnetism  imbodies  the  principle  or  instrumentality  of  life  in 
all  its  forms  and  functions,  and  that  this  germ  of  life  is  so  intimately 
related  to,  and  so  fully  charged  with,  the  magnetism,  that  is,  the 
vitality  of  parents.  This  explains  the  rationale  of  some,  and  since  of 
some,  consequently  of  all  transmission,  from  sire  to  son,  throughout  all 
the  generations  of  all  animals  and  things  that  propagate,  and  shows 
why  and  how  rheumatic,  cancerous,  inflamed,  and  all  the  other  diseased 
and  healthy  conditions  and  affections  of  any  and  all  the  organs  and 
parts  of  parents,  are  so  transmitted,  as  to  stamp  all  their  healthy,  dis- 
eased, rheumatic,  inflamed,  and  all  other  affections  and  impresses,  upon 
the  corresponding  organs  and  parts  of  offspring — explains  why  and  how , 
when  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  muscles,  nerves,  brain,  phreno- 
logical organs,  &c.,  of  fathers  even,  are  vigorous  or  feeble,  healthy  or 
diseased,  &c.,  throughout  all  their  ever-varying  conditions,  during  the 
secretion  and  deposit  ©f  these  materials  of  life,  the  child’s  magnetic 
germ  of  the  heart,  lungs,  muscles,  brain,  &c.,  will  be  similarly  con- 
ditioned, and  of  course  the  organ  or  part  formed  therefrom  ; and  thus 
of  all  parental  conditions,  qualities,  affections,  every  thing  whatsoever. 

Special  stress  has  been  laid  on  paternal  conditions.  Is  then  the  mother 
deprived  of  all  participation  in  forming  the  constitutional  character  of 
progeny ! Has  she  indeed  c neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter  ’ of 
stamping  her  own  4 image  and  likeness,5  physical  and  mental,  upon  the 
fruits  of  her  own  body  ? Are  not  her  physiology  and  mentality  also 
both  represented  and  transmitted?  If  not,  why  should  she  experience 
the  orgasm  !*  And  why  no  product,  however  well  the  paternal  seed  is 
sown  % She  at  least  furnishes  the  ovum , which  of  course  partakes  of  her 
magnetic  nature,  and  her  offspring  of  its.  That  each  parent  furnishes 
an  indispensable  portion  of  the  materials  of  life,  and  somehow  or  other, 
contributes  parentally  to  the  formation  of  the  constitutional  character  of 
their  joint  product,  appears  far  more  reasonable,  than  to  ascribe,  as 
many  do,  the  whole  to  either , some  to  paternity , others  to  maternity . 
Still,  we  need  light  on  this  subject  very  much,  nor  can  all  there  is  be 
brought  to  view  without  entering  somewhat  more  fully  into  its  physio- 
logy and  philosophy.  Still  this  decision,  go  which  way  it  may,  does 
not  affect  the  great  fact  that  children  inherit  both  the  physiology  and 
the  mentality  existing  in  parents  at  the  time  they  received  being  and  con- 
stitution. 1 

But  to  facts , which,  even  if  these  reasonings  are  fallacious,  constitute 
a sure  guide  to  truth.  George  Combe,  high  authority  truly,  in  his 
i Constitution  of  Man,5  gives  the  following  case  in  point. 

6 In  the  summer  of  1827,  the  practitioner  alluded  to  was  called  upon 
to  visit  professionally  a young  woman  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
who  was  safely  delivered  of  a male  child.  As  the  parties  appeared  to 
be  respectable,  he  made  some  inquiries  regarding  the  absence  of  the 
child’s  father ; when  the  old  woman  told  him  that  her  daughter  was 
still  unmarried  ; that  the  child’s  father  belonged  to  a regiment  in  Ire- 
land ; that  last  autumn  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  relations 
in  this  part  of  the  country;  and  that  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  join 
his  regiment,  an  entertainment  was  given,  at  which  her  daughter 
attended.  During  the  whole  evening,  she  and  the  soldier  danced  and 
sang  together  ; when  heated  by  the  toddy  and  the  dance,  they  left  the 
cottage,  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  were  found  together  in  a glen,  in 
a state  of  utter  insensibility,  from  the  effects  of  their  former  festivity  ; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  interview  was  the  birth  of  an  idiot.  He 

* The  sexual  paroxysm. 
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is  now  nearly  six  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  does  not  believe  that  he 
is  able  to  recognise  either  herself  or  any  other  individual.  He  is  quite 
incapable  of  making  signs  whereby  his  wants  can  be  made  known — 
with  this  exception,  that  when  hungry  he  gives  a wild  shriek.  This  is 
a case  upon  which  it  would  be  painful  to  dwell ; and  I shall  only  re- 
mark, that  the  parents  are  both  intelligent,  and  that  the  fatal  result  can- 
not be  otherwise  accounted  for  than  by  the  total  prostration  or  eclipse 
of  the  intellect  of  both  parties  from  intoxication.’ 

In  a conversation  on  this  subject  with  a distinguished  Judge,  he  said 
he  employed  the  principle  here  involved  in  regard  to  his  youngest  child. 
Determined  at  the  end  of  several  successive  sessions,  to  dismiss  business, 
and  recreate  awhile  with  his  family,  he  invited  several  of  his  legal  and 
other  intimate  friends  to  accompany  him,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
delightful  festive  occasion.  Meanwhile,  his  wife  had  ordered  out  the 
carriage,  and  came  to  escort  him  home.  All  entered,  heart  and  soul 
into  the  dance,  mirth,  and  music,  of  the  occasion.  In  the  exceedingly 
agreeable  frame  of  the  minds  of  its  parents  thus  induced,  this  child 
received  existence  and  character,  and,  accordingly,  rarely  cries,  or  frets, 
or  complains,  but  will  sit  on  the  floor  for  hours  together  and  amuse  her- 
self, always  appears  perfectly  happy,  and  is  one  of  the  best  natured 
children  in  the  world.  Behold  the  contrast ! 

A whaleman  in  N.,  was  severely  hurt  by  a harpooned  and  desperate 
whale  turning  upon  the  small  boat,  and  smashing  it  to  pieces,  one 
of  which,  striking  him  in  his  right  side,  crippled  him  for  life.  When 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  married,  according  to  previous  engagement, 
and  his  daughter,  born  in  due  time,  and  closely  resembling  him  in 
looks,  constitution,  and  character,  has  a weak  and  sore  place  corre- 
sponding in  location  with  that  of  the  injury  of  her  father. 

Tubercles  have  been  found  in  the  lungs  of  infants  born  of  con- 
sumptive parents,  at  birth — a proof,  clear  and  demonstrative,  that 
children  inherit  the  several  states  of  parental  physiology  existing  at  the 
time  they  received  their  physiological  constitution.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  transmission  of  those  diseases  consequent  on  the  violation  of  the 
law  of  chastity,  and  the  same  conclusion  established  thereby. 

And  now,  reader,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  sound  reasoning,  do  you 
require  any  further  proof  of  this  doctrine  ? Can  you  open  the  eyes  of 
intelligence  upon  it,  and  yet  reject  it?  Is  it  so  improbable  in  itself?  Is 
it  so  at  variance  with  what  we  already  know  of  this  matter  ? Let  parents 
recall,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  their  circumstances  and  states  of  body  and 
mind  at  this  period,  and  place  them  by  the  side  of  the  physical  and 
mental  constitutions  of  their  children,  and  then  say  whether  this  law  is 
not  a great  practical  truth , and  if  it  be,  its  importance  is  as  the  happi- 
ness and  misery  it  is  capable  of  effecting  ! The  application  of  this 
mighty  engine  of  good  or  evil  to  mankind,  to  the  promotion  of  human 
advancement,  is  the  one  specific  object  of  this  work,  to  which  we  now 
address  ourselves. 


SECTION  III. 

The  physical  conditions  of  parents  at  this  period  transmitted, 

AND  NECESSITY  OF  HEALTH  AND  ABUNDANT  VITALITY  IN  ALL  THEIR 

ANIMAL  ORGANS  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

The  inquiry  then  becomes  truly  momentous:  What  parental  con- 
ditions, at  this  period,  are  requisite  in  order  to  confer  on  offspring  the 
strongest  and  the  best  physiological  organization  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  endow  them  with  the  most  pure  and  elevated  moral,  and  the 
highest  intellectual,  constitution  capable  of  being  conferred  or  received? 

The  answer  to  this  eventful  inquiry,  nature  has  already  furnished  at 
our  hands,  in  having  instituted  this  great  law  of  things  for  our  sure  and 
specific  guide,  our  immutable  landmark,  our  pole-star  always  in  sight, 
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and  throwing  upon  this  whole  matter  the  clear  sunlight  of  perpetual 
day,  namely,  that  whatever  is  best  in  itself  is  always  most  pleasurable, 
and  whatever  affords  the  most  happiness,  is  therefore  the  best  in  itself  ; 
and  vice  versa  as  to  what  is  injurious.  In  other  words,  the  more  per- 
fectly we  observe  the  order  and  laws  of  nature,  the  greater  the  happiness 
consequent  to  all  concerned ; and  vice  versa  as  to  their  infraction  and 
the  misery  consequent.  And  since  the  laws  of  transmission  are  among 
the  most  important  of  our  whole  being,  their  observance  yields  a 
measure  of  happiness  the  most  exalted  imaginable  to  both  parents  and 
offspring,  while  their  violation  is  proportionally  painful  to  all  concerned. 
Or  thus  : every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  consumes  that  magnetism,  the 
expenditure  of  which  constitutes  our  very  life,  and  being , and  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  executes  every  function  of  our  whole  nature  ; so  that 
our  happiness  is  as  the  amount  of  magnetism  expended,  and  this  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  the  intensity  of  the  functions  brought 
into  simultaneous  and  harmonious  action,  except  that  its  abnormal  ex- 
penditure is  proportionally  painful.  The  correctness  of  this  law,  every 
philosophical  mind  will  readily  perceive,  and  its  application  to  the  case 
in  hand  fully  assures  us,  that  whatever  conditions  render  parents  the 
most  happy  at  this  period,  therein  and  therefore  proportionally  endow 
and  bless  offspring  ; and  this  is  effected  by  whatever  enlists  the  greatest 
number,  and  promotes  the  most  intense  action,  of  one  and  all  the  organs 
and  functions  of  parents.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  apply  this  principle 
in  that  twofold  aspect,  the  first  physical,  the  other  mental,  in  which  it 
naturally  presents  itself. 

By  what  instrumentality,  then,  is  our  animal  nature  and  organization 
transmitted,  and  what  physiological  conditions  must  parents  observe  at 
this  period,  in  order  to  confer  on  offspring  the  greatest  degree  of  physical 
perfection  possible,  and  what  conditions  must  they  avoid,  lest  they 
entail  suffering,  disease,  and  premature  death  % 

Unless  effectually  prevented  by  some  means,  some  efficient  instru- 
mentality always  acting  at  this  period,  human  beings  might  have 
been  born,  some  without  a heart,  others  without  lungs,  or  muscles,  or 
eyes,  or  brain,  &c.  How,  then,  are  such  fatal  results  prevented  ? What 
law  necessarily  acting  at  this  period,  endows  all  human  beings  consti- 
tutionally with  every  physical  organ  and  function  ? This : Just  as  the 
stomach  has  its  cerebral  organ  in  Alimentiveness,  and  the  reproductive 
system  its  organ  in  Amativeness,  so  the  heart,  lungs,  muscles,  every 
physical  organ,  has  each  its  cerebral  organ  located  in  the  cerebellum,  or 
at  the  sides , and  all  around.  Amativeness  ; so  that  on  the  principle  that 
organs  located  together  naturally  act  together,*  its  exercise  always  and 
necessarily  promotes  that  action  of  each  individually,  and  of  all  collec- 
tively, so  indispensable  to  their  respective  transmission  ; which  harmo- 
nizes perfectly  with  the  fact,  that  this  parental  function  constitutionally 
and  necessarily  excites,  and  in  a degree  proportionate  to  its  intensity,  the 
combined  and  simultaneous  action  of  every  hone,  muscle , organ , and  physi- 
cal function  of  parentage.  Probably  no  other  function  of  life  equally 
so.  Behold,  in  the  experience  of  all,  how  it  accelerates  the  labouring 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  promotes  perspiration,  and  augments  respira- 
tion, till  its  subjects,  paternal  in  particular,  literally  pant  for  breath 
sufficient  to  supply  the  increased  demand.  Nor,  in  this  enormous  tax- 
ation of  all  the  vital  organs,  is  that  of  the  entire  muscular  system 
omitted,  or  its  tax  light  ; but,  besides  being  absolutely  indispensable,  the 
more  powerful  and  perfect  its  action,  the  more  perfect  both  this  function 
and  its  product,  because  the  more  forcibly  do  those  spiral  muscles 
which  bring  the  materials  employed  from  their  permanent  station, 
deposit  them  in  the  place  of  their  final  destination, f this  force  being 

* See  illustrations  in  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  for  1844,  the 
series  of  articles  entitled,  ‘ The  Philosophy  of  Phrenology,’  &c. 

+ So  exceedingly  delicate  are  these  seeds  of  life,  that,  unless  planted  in  a 
place  of  pebfect  security,  they  must  all  be  destroyed,  and  our  race  itself  ex* 
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all  essential  to  the  energy  and  stamina  of  offspring.  Behold,  in  this 
imperfect  explanation,  the  instrumentality  employed  by  ‘ heaven’s  high 
Architect  for  effecting  ends  thus  indispensable;  and  behold,  moreover, 
the  perfection  of  its  operation  in  the  fact  that  every  human  being  is 
endowed  with  every  animal  organ  and  function  ! 

From  this  demand,  imperious  and  almost  compulsory,  for  the  vigorous 
and  powerful  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  muscles,  and  entire 
physical  man  ; in  short,  for  health,  let  parents  learn  the  practical  lesson 
taught  them,  namely,  that  the  only  way  they  can  secure  living  and 
healthy  children,  is  for  them  to  render  themselves  vigorous  and 
healthy  at  this  eventful  period.*  And  that  in  proportion  as  they 
perfect  the  power  and  activity  of  their  own  physiology  as  a whole , 
as  well  as  of  each  individual  organ,  will  they  impart  them,  thus 
perfected,  to  their  progeny,  and  moreover,  that  their  physical  de- 
bility and  disease,  general  and  local,  proportionally  enfeeble  the  cor- 
responding organs  of  their  children.  Is  it  not  a law  of  things , that 
the  product  of  any  given  function  is  more  or  less  perfect  in  propor- 
tion to  the  perfection  of  the  function  itself  ? Thus,  is  not  breathing  both 
beneficial  and  pleasurable  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  perfect , and  thus 
of  every  other  function?  And  shall  not  the  health  or  disease,  vigour  or 
feebleness  &c.,  of  offspring  be  according  to  the  energy  or  tameness  of 
that  function  which  gives  them  being  and  capability  ? And  is  not  its 
perfection  and  power  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  health , with 
which  also  its  various  degrees  of  pleasure  fluctuate  ? Health  is  but  a 
full  supply  and  powerful  expenditure  of  that  magnetism  which  is  life, 
and  hence  the  more  vigorous  the  former,  the  more  magnetism  it  furnishes 
to  this  function,  to  its  materials,  and  to  offspring,  which  takes  on  the 
condition  of  quantity  as  well  as  every  other  ; so  that  children  are  pro- 
portionally vigorous  when  this  function  is  vigorous,  and  feeble  when  it 
is  feeble.  Indeed,  nature  has  even  proved  this  already  at  our  hands  by 
omiting  its  product  when  this  function  is  tame  or  imperfect,  and  by 
rendering  the  former  the  more  certain  as  the  latter  is  the  more  energetic 
— a fact  cognizable  by  all  who  know  the  alphabet  of  this  matter.  #How 
often  does  improved  health  obviate  that  barrenness  occasioned  by  de- 
bility and  disease,  as  those  consulted  in  such  cases  know  full  well? 
And  how  often,  too,  when  the  debility  is  not  so  great  as  actually  to 
prevent  offspring,  does  it  fail  to  charge  them  with  vitality  enough  to 
secure  them  health  and  vigour  of  constitution,  so  that  they  barely  live 
along  a while  4 between  hawk  and  buzzard,’  too  feeble  to  enjoy  life,  and 
then  die,  because  so  slightly  made . Corresponding  with  this,  is  the  fact 
that  the  most  healthy  classes  have  the  most  numerous  families  ; but 
that,  as  luxury  enervates  society,  it  diminishes  the  population,  by  en- 
feebling parents,  nature  preferring  none  rather  than  those  too  weakly  to 
live  and  be  happy,  and  therefore  rendering  that  union  unfruitful  which 
is  too  feeble  to  produce  offspring  sufficiently  strong  to  enjoy  life.f  A 

tinguished.  And  what  place  as  secure  so  that  chosen,  where  they  can  be 
reached  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  then  only  at  the  peril  of  even  life 
itself!  But,  to  plant  them  thus  deeply  requires  that  powerfully  existing 
apparatus  furnished,  which,  that  it  may  be  out  of  the  way  when  not  wanted, 
retires  except  when  its  function  is  required.  Behold  the  efficacy  of  this 
instance  of  Divine  Causation  ! Nor  less  perfectly  adapted  to  its  office,  is  the 
place  selected  for  their  deposite,  in  its  allowing  both  the  required  flexibility 
and  room  for  growth. 

* And  therefore  of  course  at  all  periods. 

f The  idea  prevails,  that  those  predisposed  to  consumption,  insanity,  or  any 
other  transmissible  disease,  should  not  become  parents,  lest  they  entail  them 
on  offspring.  Though  the  author  has  advocated  this  doctrine,  yet  mature  re- 
flection has  satisfied  him  of  its  fallacy.  To  preach  it,  while  physical  education 
is  thus  miserably  conducted,  may  do  as  a partial  offset ; but  strictly  speaking, 
whenever  there  is  sufficient  physical  stamina  in  parents  to  secure  offspring,  the 
latter  will  have  strength  enough  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  and  becoming 
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counter  fact  is,  that,  without  exception , talented  men  are  from  a healthy, 
and  therefore  a longlived  stock.  (See  Hereditary  Descent,  p.  250.) 
Still,  great  men  often  have  weakly  children  because  they  generally 
work  up  all  their  strength,  and  usually  impair  their  health,  in  those 
arduous  labours  which  accompany  their  greatness,  thus  leaving  them- 
selves too  little  remaining  vitality  to  produce  vigorous  offspring.  As  no 
function  can  go  forward  without  being  fed,  or  farther  than  it  is  fed,  with 
vitality,  and  as  this  function  combines  in  simultaneous  activity,  and  that 
greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  every  organ  and  function  of 
our  nature,  and  thereby  becomes  proportionally  exhausting,  parents  are 
required  to  bring  to  this  work  a great  amount  of  animal  energy , in  order 
to  put  forth  and  sustain,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  powerful  effort 
required. 

Especially  should  parents  cultivate  their  muscular  system  preparatory 
to  the  perfection  of  this  function,  and  of  their  children  ; because,  to 
impart  strength  and  stamina  to  offspring,  they  must  of  necessity  both 
possess  a good  muscular  organization,  and  also  bring  it  into  rigorous 
requisition  at  this  period.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  let  those  of 
sedentary  habits  cultivate  muscular  energy  preparatory  to  this  time  of 
need.  Shall  Roman  orators  practise  gymnastic  exercises  merely  to 
strengthen  their  muscles  preparatory  to  the  forum,  and  shall  not  pa- 
rents assiduously  cultivate  muscular  power  preparatory  to  an  end 
infinitely  more  important?  Even  the  LIFE,  as  well  as  health  and 
talents,  of  offspring,  depends  thereon  ; because,  for  reasons  given  be- 
fore, parents  having  weak  muscles  cannot  possibly  produce  children 
sufficiently  strong  to  grow  up,  or  talented  to  be  worth  the  raising,  and 
must  die  childless  ! The  sedentary  habits  of  so  many  of  our  citizens  are 
alarming , truly  frightful  even,  in  view  of  their  destruction  of  offspring, 
and  will  break  more  parental  hearts,  and  prematurely  bury  more  vic- 
tims, than  all  the  wars  and  all  the  pestilence  of  all  Christendom,  if  not, 
in  proportion,  than  even  heathen  infanticide . For  every  4 foreign 
missionary  5 sent  to  preach  against  infanticide,  we  require  to  employ  a 
score  or  so  at  home,  to  proclaim,  in  the  ears  of  all  parents,  present  and 
prospective,  the  great  truth  imbodied  in  this  section,  as  a means  of  pre- 
venting that  frightful  infanticide  perpetrated  perpetually  in  our  very 
midst,  and  perhaps  actually  or  prospectively  committed  even  by  some 
of  onr  readers ! 

Inquire  whether  one  or  both  the  parents  of  those  numerous  children 
that  die  around  us,  have  not  weak  lungs,  or  a debilitated  stomach,  or  a 
diseased  liver,  or  feeble  muscles,  or  else  use  them  but  little,  or  disordered 
nerves,  exhausted  animality  caused  by  excess,  or  some  other  debility  or 
form  of  disease.  The  prevalence  of  summer  complaints,  colic,  cholera 
infantum,  and  other  affections  of  these  vital  organs  of  children,  is  truly 
alarming,  sweeping  them  into  their  graves  by  the  million.  Shall  other 
animals  rear  nearly  all  their  young,  and  shall  man,  constitutionally  by 
far  the  strongest  of  them  all,  lose  half  or  more  of  his  ? Is  this  the  order 
of  nature  ? No,  but  their  death-worm  is  born  in  and  with  them,  and 
by  parental  agency.  Take  grave-yard  statistics  in  August,  and  then  sa}', 
whether  most  of  the  deaths  of  children  are  not  caused  by  indigestion,  or 
feebleness  of  the  bowels,  liver,  &c.,  or  complaints  growing  out  of  them  ? 
Rather,  take  family  statistics  from  broken-hearted  parents  ! And  yet, 
in  general,  those  very  parents  who  thus  suffer  more  than  words  can 
tell,  were  the  first  and  main  transgressors,  because  they  entailed  those 
dyspeptic,  heart,  and  other  kindred  affections  so  common  among  Ameri- 

kappy,  provided  they  are  carried  and  reared  in  the  best  manner  possible. 
Otherwise  nature  would  war  with  herself ; but  now,  that  very  debility  or  disease 
which  would  render  offspring  too  sickly  to  live  and  be  happy,  kills  both  the 
desire  and  power  of  becoming  parents.  Any  child  strong  enough  to  be  born 
alive,  is  capable  of  enjoying  life,  and  of  living  to  a good  old  age ; else  nature 
would  not  let  them  begin  to  live. 
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can  parents,  upon  their  own  children ,*  and  thereby  almost  as  bad  as 
killed  them  by  inches  ; thus  depriving  them  of  all  the  joys  of  life,  and 
themselves  of  their  greatest  earthly  treasure  ! These  fashionable  ailings 
of  adults,  and  these  ravaging  summer  complaints  of  children,  are  the 
same  in  their  nature,  and  differ  only  in  form.  Children  may  indeed  die 
whose  parents  are  healthy,  but  they  almost  must  die  whose  parents  are 
essentially  ailing  in  one  or  more  of  their  vital  organs  ; because,  since 
they  inherit  this  organ  debilitated  or  diseased,  any  additional  cause  of 
sickness  attacks  this  part  first , and  when  it  gives  way,  all  go  by  the 
board  together.  When  one  parent  is  healthy,  and  the  other  sickly, 
those  children  that  take  after  the  healthy  one,  (and  nature  more  often 
secures  this  desirable  end,)  are  more  likely  to  live  than  those  that 
resemble  the  sickly  one  ; but  why  hazard  the  lives  of  any , since,  by 
preserving  or  establishing  their  own  health,  parents  can  just  as  weil 
save  all , especially  if  they  will  also  properly  rear  them  ? Let,  then, 
those  who  w’ould  avoid  that  terrible  anxiety  occasioned  by  watching 
over  the  sick-beds  of  their  own  dearly  beloved  children,  as  well  as  all 
that  direful  array  of  health-ruining  and  heart-breaking  feelings  conse- 
quent on  their  death,  provide  against  them  beforehand  by  preserving- 
their  own  health,  and  let  the  unmarried  choose  healthy  companions  or 
none. 

The  importance  of  health  in  parents  as  such,  must  not  be  dismissed 
without  urging , in  a special  manner,  the  absolute  necessity  of  health  of 
brain , and  nerves , and  phrenological  organs.  As  their  several  states  of 
health  and  vigour,  or  debility  and  disease,  are  of  course  transmitted  in 
common  with  those  of  all  the  other  organs,  it  remains  to  inquire,  What 
effects  have  nervous  and  cerebral  diseases  on  the  mind  and  morals  of  off- 
spring % Most pernicious , always.  They  even  cause  depravity  ? Does 
not  dyspepsy  produce  depravity,  by  rendering  the  feelings  and  disposi- 
tion morbid  and  bloodshot  % What  is  that  increased  irritability,  fretful- 
ness, ill-temper,  &c.,  which  usually  accompanies  this  malady,  but  in* 
creased  depravity , caused  by  this  physical  disorder  % Children  naturally 
obedient  and  sweet  tempered,  when  unwell,  generally  become  irritable, 
cross,  disobedient,  sullen,  spiteful,  &c.  Is  not  this  depravity  ? Then 
pray  what  is  ? And  is  it  not  caused  by  physical  disorder  % Because, 
restore  their  health , and  you  obviate  these  depraved  manifestations. 
Let  a citizen,  naturally  moral  and  good,  become  intemperate,  and  he 
therefore  becomes  more  sinful,  swears  or  blackguards,  does  not  pay  his 
debts,  perhaps  fights,  and  abuses  his  family,  or  even  commits  murder  ; 
none  of  which  he  would  do  if  temperate.  Does  not  intemperance  always 
and  necessarily  augment*  depravity  ? But  reform  this  wicked  man  in 
this  single  matter  of  drink,  and  he  stops  swearing,  pays  his  debts,  be- 
comes kind  and  provident  to  his  family,  and  an  excellent  citizen  again. 
And  all  because  temperance  promotes  moral  purity.  Indeed,  the  point  is 
too  clear  to  require  proof,  that  intemperance  augments  sinfulness.  How  ? 
By  disordering  and  inflaming  the  physiology , and  thereby  the  brain , 
especially  its  base,  or  the  organs  of  the  propensities,  because  of  the  in- 
timate reciprocity  of  those  relations  existing  between  the  body  and  the 
base  of  the  brain  which  serves  it.f  This  cerebral  disease  of  course 
deranges  those  mental  functions  produced  by  the  diseased  brain,  because 
every  function  becomes  diseased,  that  is,  abnormal,  or,  in  other  words,  un- 
natural, when  its  organ  is  diseased  ; and  this  consequent  departure  from 
nature  is  of  course  a departure  from  her  laws,  which,  occurring  in  the 

* They  are  also  quite  as  miserably  nursed.  Mothers  understand  almost 
nothing  about  how  either  to  diet  themselves  while  carrying  or  nursing,  or 
their  children  afterwards ; and  khence  the  importance  of  a seperate  work  on 
this  subject. 

t In  “ Fowler  on  Temperance,”  this  principle  is  fully  demonstrated,  and  also 
run  out  in  its  detailed  application  to  the  production  of  various  species  of 
wickedness.  The  law  there  shown  to  govern  this  matter,  will  be  found  full  of 
interest  in  itself,  and  rich  in  its  applications. 
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organs  of  the  mind,  produces,  and  even  constitutes  depravity.  And  all 
occasioned  by  that  diseased  or  inflamed  state  of  the  stomach  and  body, 
which  has  imparted  its  inflammation  to  the  animal  propensities,  and  thus 
roused  them  to  that  undue  and  abnormal  action  which  occasions  and 
constitutes  depravity.  In  short,  the  inflammation  or  disease  of  the  bodily 
organs,  causes  sickness  ; that  of  the  brain,  sinfulness  and  depravity,  ex- 
cept that  inflammation  in  the  intellectual  organs  warps  judgment,  distorts 
conclusions,  leads  men  to  adopt  error  for  truth ; and  thus  depraves 
opinion,  conduct,  every  thing. 

* So  bold  and  startling  a doctrine  as  that  physical  disease  occasions 
moral  depravity,  requires  demonstration,  and  has  it,  in  the  fact  that  those 
nervous  diseases  consequent  on  cerebral  disorder,  always  and  necessarily, 
render  their  afflicted  subjects  most  miserable,  by  making  them  gloomy, 
fretful,  fault-finding,  &c.,  and  even  revengful,  and  therefore  deceitful 
and  dishonest,  by  way  of  retaliating  wrongs  merely  imaginary.  Let 
such  live  in  paradise  even,  and  they  would  be  wretched  still,  wretched 
always,  as  Cowper  said  he  was,  and  would  be,  even  if  in  heaven,  with 
a body  as  his  then  was.  In  the  absence  of  real  cause  of  grief,  they 
maJce  cause,  even  out  of  their  blessings.  That  which,  if  healthy, 
would  render  them  happy,  now  only  augments  their  suffering  : nor 
could  anything  whatever  make  them  happy,  because  their  nervousness, 
ipso  facto , turns  all  they  touch,  not  into  gold,  but  into  occasions  of  suf- 
fering. But  cure  them,  and  what  before  only  gave  them  pain,  now 
becomes  pleasurable,  simply  because  their  brain  is  restored  to  its  healthy 
and  normal,  and  therefore  pleasurable  action.  All  who  have  ex- 
perienced nervous  affections,  know  full  well  that  they  cause  pain,  and 
that,  the  most  intense  possible  or  bearable  ; nor  will  any  other  kind  of 
anguish  equally  eke  out  life  by  wretched  inches,  or  hasten  its  termina- 
tion. 

Now,  what  but  violated  law  causes  this  pain,  or  any  pain  1 Does 
pain  ever  occur  except  in  consequence  of  violated  law  ? and  is  it  not  its 
necessary  consequent,  and  its  universal  concomitant  ? That  such  viola- 
ted law  alone  causes  such  pain,  is  fundamental  truth — one  of  nature’s 
axioms  even.  Now,  since  these  cerebral  and  nervous  diseases  cause 
mental  anguish,  and  since  this  anguish  is  but  the  sign  and  consequence 
of  violated  law,  and  since  this  violated  law  is  sin,  therefore  cerebral  and 
nervous  diseases  cause  and  constitute  sinfulness.  Nor  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  any  mathematical  truth  more  conclusive.  It  is  even  immutable 
truth  itself.* 

Now,  since  children  take  on  the  existing  physiology  and  mentality  of 
parents,  and  since  almost  all  forms  of  physical  disease,  whether  of 
the  heart,  stomach,  lungs,  or  any  other  organ  or  portion  of  the  body, 
disorder  the  nerves  of  the  diseased  part  more  or  less  according  to  their 
aggravation,  and  thereby  proportionally  disease  the  nervous  system  as  a 
whole,  and  of  course  the  brain,  thus  rendering  parents  more  and  more 
unhappy  and  depraved  as  they  are  more  diseased,  their  children  will  of 
course  inherit,  constitutionally,  whatever  of  these  painful  or  depraved 
conditions  appertain  to  parents  at  this  period.  This  painful  or  de- 
praved condition  therefore,  thus  born  in  and  with  them — “ dyed  in 
the  wool” — becomes  most  difficult  of  cure,  and  liable  to  increase, 
and  hence  predisposes  to  this  abnormal,  painful,  depraved,  condi- 
tion of  their  mental  faculties  for  life  ! Beware  therefore,  oh  ! parents, 
how  you  entail  either  physical  or  cerebral  disorder,  and  therefore  pain 
and  depravity,  upon  your  own  children,  and  that  both  constitutionally 
and  for  life,  unless  cured,  which  is  much  less  likely  than  increase  ! 

* Not  that  all  depravity  has  this  origin,  but  much.  Nor  that  such  disease 
always,  or  even  often,  confines  to  the  sick  bed.  The  degree  of  either  depravity 
or  sickness,  is  not  the  point,  but  the  principle  involved. 

Besides,  sickness  in  another  way  induces  thought,  reflection,  activity  of 
conscientiousness,  reverence,  &c. — Ed 
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How  infinitely  more  virtuous  and  happy  would  they  he,  and  you  in 
them,  if  you  should  be  healthy  in  body,  and  happy  in  mind,  so  as  to 
beget  in  them  a constitutionally  healthy  and  vigorous  physiology,  along 
with  a serene  and  happy  frame  of  mind  ! Words  are  utterly  powerless 
in  answer,  and  so  is  every  thing  but  a life-time  of  consequent  hap- 
piness or  misery  ! Learn  and  obey,  then,  the  laws  of  life  and  health, 
that  you  may  both  reap  the  rich  reward  yourself,  and  also  shower  down 
upon  your  children  after  you,  many  and  most  exalted  blessings. 


SECTION  IV. 

LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE,  AND  THEIR  ADORNING  AND  PERFECTING 

INFLUENCES. 

But  however  indispensable  the  transmission  of  the  whole  physical 
man,  the  transmission  of  the  entire  intellectual  and  moral  being  as 
infinitely  exceeds  it  in  importance,  as  the  happiness  experienced  in 
mental  perfection  and  power  exceeds  merely  physical  gratification.  So 
does  also  the  Divine  Causation  employed  for  effecting  it.  Do  you  then 
eagerly  inquire  : By  what  instrumentality  is  mind  transmitted,  and 
soul  propagated  ? Would  to  God  I could  transfer  to  your  minds  this 
answer  as  it  exists  in  my  own  ; but  here  again  words  utterly  fail.  Oh  ! 
that  all  might  experience  it  in  their  own  souls  ! To  attempt. 

That  parental  function  which  imparts  being  and  character  to  offspring, 
besides  exciting  at  this  period,  in  order  to  transmit,  every  physical  organ 
and  function,  also  awakens,  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  nature , every 
intellectual  and  moral  function  and  faculty,  preparatory  to  their  trans- 
mission, and  instrumental  thereto.  The  machinery  employed  for  effect- 
ing this  greatest  of  God’s  terrestrial  works,  is  love — that  mental 
emotion  which  constitutionally  precedes,  accompanies,  and  induces, 
parentage,  and  which,  in  and  by  its  very  nature , quickens  all  the  feel- 
ings, purifies  and  elevates  all  the  moral  affections,  and  augments  all  the 
intellectual  powers,  as  the  means  of  their  transmission.  Bear  in  mind 
here,  that  love  and  parentage,  when  they  have  their  perfect  work, 
constitutionally  go  together , accompanying  each  other  as  uniformly 
as  warmth  and  summer  ; nor  is  it  possible  for  either  to  exist  in  any- 
thing like  perfection  without  the  concomitance  and  co-operation  of  the 
other.  Indeed,  the  parental  function  is  but  the  very  perfection  and 
dimax  of  love,  the  legitimate  and  only  natural  terminus  of  all  its  various 
stages  and  appurtenances,  parentage  being  but  the  ultimate  of  what  love 
is  the  element  and  various  incipient  stages,  and  the  two  being  only 
different  degrees  of  the  same  elementary  function  of  Amativeness. 
Would  that  they  were  eonsociated  in  the  minds  and  conduct  of  man- 
kind, as  they  are  in  the  ordinances  of  nature  ! 

Hence,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  constitutional  character  of  parentage, 
as  well  as  its  most  favourable  conditions  as  applicable  to  the  intellectual 
endowment  and  the  moral  perfection  of  offspring,  we  must  first  ascer- 
tain the  constitutional  nature  and  character  of  love,  to  which,  therefore, 
we  now  proceed. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  love  is  laid  in  the  adaptation,  especially 
mental,  of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  and  their  mutual  capability  of 
bestowing  and  receiving  happiness.  That  is  : man  is  capacitated  and 
calculated  to  take  pleasure  in  woman — in  her  physiological  constitution, 
beauty  of  form,  modes  of  action,  feelings,  and  whatever  characterizes 
and  goes  to  constitute,  the  feminine  ; and  woman,  also,  is  rendered 
happy  by  the  masculine  in  person,  intellect,  and  soul.  Now  it  is  a law 
of  mind,  that  we  love  whatever  renders  us  happy,  and  in  proportion 
thereto ; (see  demonstration  of  this  law  in  Fowler  on  Matrimony,  p.  35.) 
Since,  therefore,  the  feminine  is  adapted  to  promote  the  highest  happi- 
ness of  the  masculine,  it  enamours  the  latter,  and  the  more  so  the  more 
it  contributes  to  its  enjoyment,  and  vice  versa  as  regards  the  masculine. 
No.  2. 
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Hence,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pleasure,  and  that  of  the  most 
exalted  kind,  which  each  sex  is  calculated  to  pour  into  the  soul  of  the 
other,  should  they  love  -each  other,  and  this  capability  of  conferring 
and  receiving  pleasure  being  mutual,  their  love  consequent  thereon 
should  also  be  mutual : and  thus  it  is. 

On  the  principle  that  the  ‘ tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,’  we  shall  be 
able  to  derive  important  instruction  touching  the  nature  and  consti- 
tutionality of  love,  by  first  observing  its  effects,  and  to  this  we  devote 
the  main  body  of  this  section,  with  the  view  of  learning  therefrom  its 
natural  character  and  function,  in  order  to  the  more  specific  application 
in  the  next.  What,  then,  are  its  effects  on  its  possessor  ? What  quali- 
ties, virtues,  beauties,  charms,  &c.,  does  it  develope  ? What  collateral 
ends  subserve  % 

Though  the  world  is  full  of  books  attempting  to  pourtray  this  pas- 
sion—though  tales,  novels,  fictitious  writings,  love-stories,  &c.,  by  far 
the  most  numerous  class  of  books,  are  made  up,  in  warp  and  woof,  of 
love;  though  even  the  Bible  itself  is  laden  with  descriptions,  injunctions, 
and  directions,  concerning  it  ; and  though  no  events  of  life  cast  a 
deeper  dye  of  destiny  than  love  and  marriage — yet  how  imperfectly 
understood  is  this  whole  subject ! How  much  error  prevails  l And 
how  much  sin  and  suffering  are  consequent  thereon  ! 

Perfectly  aware  that  neither  his  organs  nor  talents  adapt  him  to  en- 
circle this  passion  with  that  poesy  and  romance  generally  thrown 
around  it,*  the  Author  is  content  to  adduce  its  plain,  every-day, 
matter-of-fact  effects  on  character,  in  illustration  of  its  functions,  and  ex- 
planation of  its  laws. 

Its  earliest  promptings  attach  boys  to  their  mothers  most,  and  girls 
to  their  fathers.  It  is  the  same  faculty  which  attaches  the  son  to  his 
mother,  and  the  husband  to  his  wife.  Hence  that  son  -who  is  affectionate 
to  his  mother,  is  generally  (and  always  capable  of  being)  devoted  to  his 
wife.  Mothers,  moreover,  reciprocate  this  attachment  with  their  sons  • 
nor  should  they  fail  to  convert  to  the  best  possible  account,  that  tre- 
mendous influence  over  their  yet  plastic  but  rapidly  forming  characters 
imparted  by  this  beautiful  arrangement  of  our  nature.  Constituted  to 
prize  the  masculine  above  all  price,  they  are  of  course  thereby  fitted  to 
develope  by  culture  that  in  their  sons,  which  they  love  in  their  husbands. 
Fathers,  too,  reciprocate  this  affection  with  their  daughters,  and  are 
thus  calculated  to  develope  and  mature  in  them  all  that  is  feminine 
and  thus  prepare  them  to  become  the  pride  and  prize  of  prospective 
husbands. 

Otherwise  than  in  this  manner,  love  rarely  manifests  itself  till  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  3^ear,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the 
backwardness  or  precocity  of  its  subject,  except  when  brought  forw-ard 
prematurely  by  those  artificial  stimulants  mentioned  in  ‘ Amativeness.’ 
And  then  only  in  its  faintest  shades,  barely  tinging  the  cheek  with  its 
modest  attractions,  as  the  first  rays  of  morning  faintly  yet  effectually 
light  up  the  face  of  approaching  day.  At  first,  it  just  softens  and 
slightly  subdues  the  manners  and  expressions  of  the  sexes  as  regards 
each  other.  Gradually,  it  creates  a modest  deference,  accompanied  by 
a slight  attraction  of  each  towards  the  other  ; which  nature,  however, 
restrains  by  the  always  accompanying  feeling  of  native  modesty  inhe- 
rent in  all.  And  woe  to  that  youth  whose  modesty  is  obliterated,  or 
even  essentially  seared ; nor  should  it  ever  be  trifled  with,  because  it  im- 
poses a much  needed  and  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  undue  familiarity 
and  premature  union. 

Its  next  perceptible  influence  augments  the  charms,  and  developes  the 
beauties  of  the  human  character,  by  rendering  woman  more  graceful  in 
every  look,  action,  and  expression,  and  by  making  man  more  polished, 
bland,  elevated,  and  noble,  substituting  refinement  for  grossness,  pro- 

* His  Amativeness  being  only  moderate,  and  his  Ideality  none  the  largest- 
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priety  for  vulgarity,  manliness  for  boyishness,  mildness  for  harshness, 
and  blandness  for  roughness ; besides  superinducing  in  woman,  the 
sedate  instead  of  the  trifling,  and  the  womanly  in  place  of  the  girlish. 
Still,  love  exchanges  characteristics  in  woman  less  than  it  augments 
those  constitutional  perfections  previously  existing,  by  throwing  a halo 
of  loveliness  around  her  entire  being. 

It  was  once  our  pleasing  lot  frequently  to  see  and  converse  with  a 
betrothed  bride,  both  before  and  after  her  lover  arrived  in  town  prepara« 
tory  to  their  contemplated  marriage,  as  well  as  at  and  after  their  happy 
union.  Though  accomplished  and  charming  before,  she  was  much 
more  so  afterwards  ; not  only  walking  with  a lighter  step,  and  mov*ng 
with  new  grace  and  elegance,  but  giving  additional  fascination  andper 
fection  to  all  she  said  and  did  : and  thus  far,  every  day  augments  those 
heavenly  charms.  Oh  ! if  man  as  a sex  only  knew,  as  did  that  hus- 
band, how  to  culture  and  develope  the  natural  attachments  of  the 
female  character,  by  completely  enlisting  and  properly  directing  the 
affections  of  woman,  no  words  could  pourtray  the  extent  to  which  her 
improvement  might  be  carried,  and  his  own  and  her  happiness  thereby 
promoted  ! But  alas  ! he  neither  duly  appreciates  her  loveliness,  nor 
properly  cultivates  her  virtues. 

The  beautifying  effects  of  love  on  the  intonations  furnish  another 
illustration  of  its  adorning  influences,  the  charms  of  which  however 
can  be  heard  and  felt , better  than  transmitted  to  paper.  These  tones  in 
men,  before  they  are  softened  and  subdued  by  this  tender  passion,  are  sel- 
dom smooth  or  flexible,  but  generally  grate  harshly  upon  the  ear,  being 
essentially  defective  in  both  compass  and  expression.  But  the  tones  of 
love  are  always  soft,  tender,  subdued,  and  insinuating,  and  in  proportion 
to  its  intensity. 

An  illustrative  anecdote.  To  a fellow  passenger,  whose  intonation 
evinced  an  unusual  amount  of  this  tenderness,  we  said  : 4 Will  you 
allow  a plain,  perhaps  impertinent  question  \ 3 4 Most  certainly,’  was 

the  courteous  answer.  4 Have  you  not  recently  been  disappointed 
in  love  1 ’ With  commingled  confusion  and  amazement,  he  turned  and 
inquired  : 4 Pray  sir,  how  did  you  know  it  ? ’ 4 Then  you  confess  the 

fact  ? ’ He  then  admitted  that  he  had  just  bid  adieu  to  a young  lady 
at  the  south  whom  he  loved  devotedly,  and  who  reciprocated  his  affec- 
tion, but  his  marriage  with  whom  was  attended  with  difficulties  insur- 
mountable. We  then  analyzed  his  intonation,  pointing  out  to  him  its 
subdued  and  almost  plaintive  notes  of  tenderness,  accompanied  with 
shadings  of  sadness,  discouragement,  and  disappointment.  From  these 
tell-tale  intonations  and  other  similar  indices,  can  the  precise  states  of 
the  affections  of  almost  any  individual  be  correctly  deciphered.  When 
the  love  has  simply  been  excited,  but  not  yet  either  fully  centered  or 
disappointed,  they  become  proportionally  the  more  rich,  melodious, 
sweet,  tender,  and  touching,  yet  not  so  in  perfection.  When  called  out, 
but  partially  interrupted,  the§e  vocal  charms  will  be  perceptible,  yet 
proportionally  merged  in  tones  of  plaintive  sadness,  and  become  more 
and  more  sharp,  cutting,  shrill,  husky,  or  withered,  &c.,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  disappointment.  The  tones  in  which  gushing  affection 
chooses  to  array  and  express  itself,  are  always  low,  soft,  flexible,  insinu- 
ating, and  tender,  uttered  generally  almost  or  quite  in  a whisper, 
and  falling  sweetly  upon  the  ear  like  the  notes  of  the  iEolian 
harp ; as  those  will  remember  with  delight,  who  have  ever  loved  or 
been  beloved.  The  intonations  of  the  same  speakers  and  individuals 
when  addressing  their  own  sex  exclusively,  will  be  found  less  bland  and 
persuasive  than  when  addressing  the  opposite  sex  or  a promiscuous 
audience,  because  the  mere  presence  of  woman,  by  acting  on  this 
faculty,  imparts  that  insinuating  intonation  which,  besides  making  its 
appropriate  impression  on  her  to  whom  it  was  especially  addressed, 
finds  its  way  directly  to  the  soul  of  man,  and  thereby  gives  that  com- 
mand over  mind  and  conduct  which  nothing  else  could  impart.  Nor  is 
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any  one  fully  qualified  for  public  speaking,  till  this  tender  passion  has 
polished,  sweetened,  attuned,  and  modulated  the  intonation,  and  also 
added  that  blandness  of  manner,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  elevation  of 
idea,  which  captivate  and  sway  the  human  mind.  Hence  public  men, 
moralists  in  particular,  should  seek  the  society  of  refined  and  accom- 
plished women,  if  they  would  perfect  themselves  as  teachers  and  guides 
of  the  souls  of  their  fellows. 

But  it  is  the  intonation  of  woman  that  love  renders  most  delightful 
and  bewitching.  Though  that  of  the  girl  is  sweet,  yet  it  is  still  light 
and  immature,  and  its  modulations  comparatively  few,  because  neither 
varied  by  emotion  nor  mellowed  by  pathos  ; nor  is  it  till  love  open.3  up 
every  fountain  of  her  nature,  and  brings  forth  from  its  rich  store- 
house and  spreads  upon  the  table  of  life,  all  the  exhaustless  treasures 
of  woman’s  soul,  that  the  female  voice  becomes  adorned  with  its  last 
touches  of  perfection,  all  its  modulations  being  delightfully  diversified, 
and  exquisitely  rich,  soft,  tender,  and  almost  angelic  ! Words  are  tame, 
paper  is  a comparative  blank,  in  describing  either  their  power  or  per- 
fection ! Mark  the  intonations  of  the  truly  splendid  wife,  whose 
affections  have  been  called  forth  and  delightfully  reciprocated,  and  which 
remain  at  rest  in  the  bosom  of  her  fond  husband  ; every  sight  of  whom 
awakens  a new  thrill  of  holy  pleasure  in  her  soul,  which  adds  to  her 
already  attuned  voice  another  note  of  delicious  sweetness  ! 

But  how  different  her  voice,  whose  love  has  been  blasted  ! Her  into- 
nations irritable,  or  dried  up,  or  parched,  by  disappointment,  or  rendered 
husky,  or  tremulous,  or  short,  by  excessive,  or  conflicting,  or  unhappy 
feelings.  Analyze  her  tones  who  lives  unhappily  with  her  man.  Need 
we  lift  the  veil  \ Reader,  lift  it  for  yourself.  Take  notes.  Open  your 
ears  to  those  musical  intonations  of  love,  and  then  to  those  withered, 
grating,  repulsive  accents  of  reversed  affection  and  unfortunate  wed- 
lock ! By  the  application  of  this  touchstone  of  the  affections,  their 
existing  conditions  in  almost  all  can  be  correctly  inferred  ; and,  though 
it  will  disclose  discord  between  many  husbands  and  wives  who  have 
thus  far  contrived  to  hide  it  from  the  world,  yet  both  the  principle  in- 
volved and  its  various  applications,  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 

Since,  then,  the  intonations  of  woman  are  sweetened  and  perfected  in 
the  ratio  of  her  domestic  happiness,  let  those  who  delight  to  listen  to 
the  sweet  warblings  of  gushing  feminine  emotion — let  man,  as  a sex,  do 
all  that  can  be  done  to  promote  her  domestic  felicity.  If  man  would 
but  do  Ms  part,  woman  would  laden  every  breeze  with  notes  sweeter 
and  richer  than  the  morning  warbles  of  feathered  songsters,  till  they 
diffused  throughout  his  whole  soul  a perpetual  thrill  of  holy  pleasure. 
Oh  ! how  infinitely  thankful  should  he  be  for  the  bestowment  of  the 
purifying,  elevating,  perfecting,  and  indescribably  enchanting  voice  of 
woman  ! May  it  be  fully  appreciated  by  him,  and  improved  in  her  ; 
for,  as  yet,  it  is  but  the  voice  of  infancy  compared  with  what  it  might 
be,  and  with  what  it  will  one  day  become  ! 

The  inference  is  obvious,  and  coincides  with  the  fact,  that  woman 
must  love  before  she  can  sing.  Not  before  she  can  learn  the  gamut,  or 
thrum  the  piano,  or  rehearse  tunes  by  note  or  rote,  but  before  she  can 
sing  with  soul , or  reach  the  soul.*  We  need  not  enlarge.  The  knowing 
will  understand. 

If  asked  how  these  delightful  results  are  effected,  an  illustration  must 
answer.  As  some  existing  connection  between  the  mental  faculties  and 
the  face  impresses  the  ever- changing  operations  of  the  mind  upon  the 
face,  so  a connexion  probably  similar  between  the  mind  and  the 
voice,  reports  all  our  states  of  feeling  and  shades  of  intellect,  those  of  love 
of  course  included,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  intonations.f 

* The  fact  is  in  point,  that  birds  of  song  sing  their  love,  and  sing  more 
sweetly  when  they  woo  than  at  any  other  season. 

T The  principle  and  quo  modo  by  which  both  these  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced, wdl  be  found  fully  explained  in  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  for 
1846,  and  some  most  beautiful  phrenological  indices  derived  therefrom. 
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In  like  manner,  love  beautifies  the  expression  of  the  countenance. 
Beauty  consists  far  more  in  expression  than  in  the  form  or  arrangement 
of  the  features — in  that  emanation  of  soul  seen  in  the  sparkling  eye,  the 
glowing  cheek,  and  entire  aspect  beaming  with  emotion,  than  in 
configuration  merely.  Contrast  any  countenance  when  listlessness, 
lassitude,  or  vacuity,  has  banished  expression,  with  that  same  counte- 
nance when  animated  in  conversation,  lighted  up  by  strong  emotion,  or 
beautified  and  adorned  by  the  harmonious  blending  and  intense  action 
of  the  whole  mind.  To  confine  attention  to  a single  point — that  of  the 
colour . Though  beauty  of  form  and  symmetry  of  features  essentially 
aid  beauty,  yet  this  species  is  unspeakably  lower  in  kind  than  that  of 
expression,  of  which  colour  forms  an  important  part.  Where  no  feel- 
ing is,  colour  forsakes  the  cheek,  as  in  fainting,  and  the  leaden  hues  of 
death  brood  darkly  over  the  soulless  face.  But  call  out  the  intellect, 
and  arouse  all  the  faculties  of  the  same  man,  and  especially  woman,  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  pleasurable  and  commingling  emotion,  and  that 
countenance  before  vacant,  and  therefore  uninteresting,  now  beams  with 
that  almost  superhuman  expression  which  mainly  constitutes  beauty, 
and  adorns  the  4 human  face  divine  ’ with  hues  and  shades  before  un- 
seeen,  but  now  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  depict.  Even  ordinary 
features,  lit  up  by  expression,  become  attractive,  if  not  beautiful,  whereas 
we  turn  disappointed  or  dissatisfied  from  features  however  finely  mould- 
ed, if  destitute  of  expression,  or  distorted  by  the  expression  of  hateful 
passions.  By  as  much  as  we  instinctively  contemplate  intellect  and  soul, 
the  highest  department  of  creation,  with  more  interest  and  pleasure 
than  we  do  inanimate  shape  merely,  is  the  expression  of  the  former 
more  truly  beautiful  than  outline  merely.  And  since  love,  as  already 
shown,  almost  incalculably  augments  and  intensifies  that  action  of  the 
various  faculties  which  alone  gives  expression  and  therefore  mainly 
constitutes  beauty,  it  of  course  proportionally  increases  beauty,  so  as 
often  to  render  those  features  deeply  interesting,  which  otherwise  would 
be  insipid,  and  irradiates  those  naturally  beautiful,  with  almost  angelic 
charms. 

All  this  in  addition  to  the  fascinations  of  love  itself- — to  its  languish- 
ing, insinuating,  bewitching,  and  almost  voluptuous  expression  of  the 
eve,  its  exquisitely  touching  play  of  the  lips,  its  modest  blush,  and  all 
tne  other  charms  and  beauties  imparted  by  this  soul-melting  passion. 
But  in  this  case  also,  as  in  that  of  the  voice,  words  are  entirely  power- 
less and  empty.  Yet  there  is  a book  which  expresses,  or  can  express, 
all.  Though  but  poorly  printed,  and  in  its  first  edition,  it  is  almost 
infinitely  more  significant  than  generally  supposed.  Its  exhaustless 
language,  even  the  alphabet  of  which  we  scarcely  yet  understand,  future 
ages  will  read.  Study  that  book,  the  human  countenance,  and  then 
declare,  if  words  thou  hast,  liow  almost  infinitely  love  beautifies  and 
adorns  its  delightful  pages  ! 

Other  similar  illustrations  of  the  adorning  iniluences  of  love  might 
be  drawn  from  the  increased  zest  and  expressiveness  it  imparts  to  the 
merry  laugh  ; from  its  natural  language,  which  renders  the  person  more 
erect,  and  reclines  the  head  affectionately  backward  and  a little  to  one 
side,  thus  carrying  the  whole  person  forward  proudly  and  freely  ; from 
its  augmenting  the  hilarity,  elasticity,  animation,  life,  and  buoyancy  of 
the  entire  being,  physical  and  mental,  and  increasing  every  power,  every 
pleasure  of  life  ; but  these  must  suffice.  How  all  this  is  effected, 
remains  to  be  shown,  but  the  effects  themselves  must  have  been  expe- 
rienced more  or  less  by  most  readers,  and  observed  by  all. 

Not  that  love  augments  the  charms  of  all  alike,  because  all  are  not 
equally  endowed  with  those  materials  by  means  of  which  it  operates. 
As  all  beauty  consists  in  the  manifestation  of  human  nature,  that  is,  in 
the  exhibition  of  our  several  powers  and  faculties,  those  whose  faculties 
are  feeble  have  but  little  human  nature  in  them,  so  that  love  cannot 
augment  that  nature,  that  is,  increase  their  charms,  as  much  as  it  does 
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theirs  whose  human  nature,  or  constitutional  charms,  are  more  abun- 
dant. Hence  it  beautifies,  adorns,  and  perfects,  those  most,  who  are 
endowed  originally  with  the  greatest  amount  of  human  nature  or  soul. 

The  rationale  of  this  beautifying  influence  of  love,  and,  indeed,  of  this 
whole  matter,  is,  that  in  and  by  rendering  the  sexes  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  each  other,  it  may  induce  each  to  do  and  to  become  wrhat  will 
j ■please  the  other,  in  order  thereby  to  secure  that  reciprocity  of  affec- 
tion which  mutual  endearments  may  ultimately  develope  till  they  ripen 
into,  and  thus  rivet,  that  love  which  naturally  superinduces  marriage 
and  eventuates  in  offspring — that  great  finale  of  all  man’s  domestic 
feelings  and  relations. 

But,  though  love  and  its  accompanying  charms  eventuate  in  mar- 
riage, yet  they  do  not  terminate  with  it.  As  its  ultimate  object  is  the 
propagation  of  the  race,  it  should  last  as  long  as  we  are  capable  either 
of  being  parents,  or  of  exerting  an  influence  on  the  character  of  our 
offspring.  In  other  words,  it  should  last  as  long  as  life.  Its  wan- 
ing with  the  honey-moon,  would  be  like  autumn  supervening  di- 
rectly upon  spring,  before  the  happy  pair  had  tasted  the  luxuries  of 
summer,  or  feasted  upon  the  golden  fruits  of  autumn.  Courtship  is  but 
the  mere  alphabet  of  love,  and  the  wedding  season  its  first  lesson.  When 
properly  placed,  its  natural  tendency  is  to  increase  with  years,  nor  ever 
to  diminish  till  age  impairs  both  it  and  all  our  other  faculties  together. 
The  blushing  bride,  tho’  all  dissolved  in  the  melting  tenderness  of  gushing 
affection,  does  not,  cannot  love  equally  with  the  middle  aged  wife,  or 
even  the  declining  matron.  She  has  not  yet  tasted  the  virtues  or  tasted 
the  perfections  of  her  beau  ideal.  It  is  only  after  years  of  the  continual 
interchange  of  reciprocated  kindness  and  sentiments  between  husbands 
and  wives— after  they  have  ascended  together  the  hills  of  prosperity, 
and  perhaps  travelled  the  vale  of  adversity,  till  they  have  thoroughly 
tried  each  other’s  souls,  and  called  forth  tlieir  mutual  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  perhaps  not  till  they  have  w'atched  over  each  other  when  pros- 
trate by  sickness,  and  reciprocated  a constant  succession  of  endearing 
offices  of  kindness  and  tokens  of  love  ; above  all,  not  till  they  have  become 
parents  together — that  they  can  be  completely  enamoured  of  each  other  ; 
because  it  is  her  maternal  relations  which  most  of  all  endear  the  wife  to 
her  husband,  besides  making  her  love  him  inexpressibly  the  more  for 
being  the  father  of  her  idolized  children  . Perfect  love  also  requires  that 
perfect  confidence  which  nothing  can  establish  but  those  fullest  and  most 
diversified  tests  which  married  life  alone  can  furnish.  Mistaken  they 
who  suppose  that  years  naturally  weaken  love.  Animal  love  they  may 
weaken  ; but  that  blending  of  soul,  that  love  of  moral  excellence  w hich 
constitutes  love’s  crowning  perfection,  and  even  quintessence,  grows 
slowly,  matures  gradually,  and  reaches  its  zenith  only  after  the  fierce 
fires  of  youthful  passion  have  given  place  to  the  live  coals  of  mature  or 
declining  age.  Matrimony  is  the  very  garden  and  paradise  of  love, 
and  therefore  every  -way  calculated  constitutionally  to  strengthen  and 
perfect  it,  and  thereby  augment  its  every  charm  and  sweet.  With 
this,  the  experience  of  few  may  coincide,  because  so  few  husbands  and 
wives  cordially  and  completely  love  each  other  ; but,  chosen  and  bles- 
sed of  God  this  happy  few  ! Yours  is  the  sweet  cup  that  never  sates. 
Yours  the  dainty  luxury  that  never  cloys,  but  only  increases  your 
relish  while  it  feasts  your  souls  perpetually  on  its  delicious  bounties ! 
Ye  who  have  lived  affectionately  in  wedlock’s  sacred  bonds  for  a score 
or  so  of  years,  can  bear  testimony  to  this.  The  fact  that  the  experi- 
ence of  so  few  harmonizes  with  this  blessed  reality,  only  shows  how 
few  truly  love  ! Ye,  then,  who  have  your  die  yet  to  cast,  cast  it  in 
view  of  this  principle. 

To  perceive  how  happy  wedlock  continues  to  improve  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  man,  is  easy  ; because  by  drinking  in  continually  those  soften- 
ing, refining,  elevating,  and  ennobling  influences  exerted  upon  him  per- 
petually by  a good  wife,  he  becomes  more  polished,  and  of  a better 
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disposition  day  by  day,  and  year  after  year,  till  all  his  powers  are 
bedimmed  by  age  or  eclipsed  by  death.  Much  more  is  this  true  of 
woman.  Happy  wedlock  constitutionally  developes  both  that  physical 
and  mental  sexuality  which  imparts  these  finishing  touches  of  perfection 
to  her  grace  and  elegance  of  manner,  her  sweet  smiles,  fascinating  looks, 
exquisite  intonations,  beauty  of  expression,  and  which,  in  short,  heightens 
every  charm  and  perfection  of  the  female  character.  By  imbuing  her 
whole  soul  with  love  for  the  masculine  in  her  husband,  because  it  so  in- 
describably exalts  her  happiness,  it  makes  her  prize  Ms  sex  in  proportion 
as  she  loves  him,  and  this  arrays  her  in  all  her  charms  as  a means  of 
rendering  herself  agreeable.  Nor  is  this  in  the  least  improper.  It  is  her 
nature  and  highest  happiness,  as  well  as  the  main  constituent  element 
of  the  wife  and  mother,  both  of  which  it  perfects.  Properly  to  know 
man  in  the  person  of  her  husband,  developes  the  feminine , and  thereby 
augments  every  female  charm  and  perfection ; because  it  calls  out  and 
fulfils  her  whole  nature.  But  the  maiden  has  exercised  only  a part  of  her 
nature,  nor  that  the  most  important.  She  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  great 
duty  and  destiny,  and  hence  she  is  below  the  wife  and  matron.  Not  that 
she  should  be  underrated,  but,  bashful  and  blushing,  she  labours  under 
perpetual  restraint,  which  marriage  removes.  Sweet,  lovely,  is  the 
blushing  maid  and  the  blooming  bride  ; sweeter  still,  more  lovely  far, 
the  full  blown  matron.  Let  others  sip  the  nectar  of  female  loveliness 
as  it  gushes  from  the  handsome  features,  lovely  looks,  graceful  motions, 
fascinating  smiles,  and  enchanting  conversation,  of  maiden  purity  and 
undeveloped  love  ; but  let  us  commune  with  married  woman.  Give  us 
the  well  developed  wife  and  mother , whether  for  elegance  of  manners, 
exquisite  tenderness  and  flexibility  of  voice,  ease  and  propriety  commin- 
gled with  freedom  of  conversation,  and  those  practical  lessons  of  expe- 
rimental wisdom  which  flow  perpetually  from  her  lips.  We  admire 
the  maiden,  but  we  almost  worship  the  matron , and  gather  more  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  derive  more  pleasure,  from  an  hour’s  conversation 
with  the  wife  of  forty,  than  from  weeks  of  chit  chat  with  the  simpering 
belle  of  eighteen.  The  latter  is  only  just  beginning  to  put  on  her  fair, 
but  yet  immature  forms  and  rich  colors  ; while  the  former  is  fully 
ripened  ; her  form  filled  out  and  perfected  ; her  colors  enriched  and 
variegated,  and  their  flavor  most  delicious — every  element  being  com- 
pletely consummated. 

But  the  opinion  prevails  almost  universally  that  married  life  neces- 
sarily diminishes  female  beauty.  The  fact  is  admitted.  Its  necessity  is 
questionable.  One  of  its  efficient  causes  consists  in  the  loss  of  health 
generally  consequent  on  marriage.  Both  the  exercise  and  expression  of 
love  and  all  its  charms,*  expend  that  vitality  which  health  alone  im- 
parts ; and  thereby  enfeebles  love  itself,  and  that  power  by  which  alone 
it  can  manifest  itself  and  its  charms  ; besides  furrowing  and  fading  the 
cheek  of  beauty,  emaciating  the  form,  substituting  the  frowns  and 
scowls  consequent  on  pain,  for  the  brisk  and  happy  expression  of  health 
— bedimming  the  otherwise  sparkling  eye,  and  weakening,  and  pervert- 
ing, and  depraving  all  the  faculties.  Hence  the  female  invalid  ceases 
to  throw  that  interest*  animation,  expressiveness,  sold , into  her  looks, 
action,  conversation,  tfec.,  which  health  would  enable  her  to  put  forth 
and  impart  ; while  disease,  by  rendering  her  looks  more  or  less  haggard 
and  ghastly,  and  her  intonations  sorrowful  or  hackled,  makes  that  re- 
pulsive which  health  would  render  charming.  How  much  an  animated 
walk,  or  ride,  or  dance,  or  frolic,  <bc.,  promotes  circulation,  heightens 
color  and  expression,  and  augments  the  whole  collection  of  woman’s 
charms,  simply  by  rallying  those  animal  energies  which  manifest  both 
her  love  and  her  loveliness  ; and  what  this  does  for  beauty  temporally^ 
health  does  permanently. 

That  the  matrimonial,  and  especially  maternal , relations  require  and 

* If  indulged  in  to  excess. 
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consume  a great  amount  of  those  vital  energies,  is  a fact  attested  by  the 
experience  and  observation  of  all  married  women  ; maternal  duties  being 
so  particularly  exhausting,  that  few  retain  strength  sufficient  to  re-supply 
the  immense  drain,  and  fewer  still  know  how,  at  this  period,  to  econo- 
mise what  little  they  have,  so  as  to  save  their  constitutions  from  utter 
ruin . Hence  women  die  by  thousands  after  having  borne  two  or 
three  children,  and  most  of  those  that  survive  become  feeble  or 
invalid,  and  therefore  lose  their  charms.  Still,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
relations  of  the  wife  or  mother  necessarily  injurious  to  either  health  or 
beauty,  provided  woman  has  a good  constitution,  and  then  obeys  the  laws 
of  life  and  health . On  the  contrary,  all  these  relations  are  directly  calcu- 
lated to  promote  health,  and  enhance  beauty  ; for  never  is  woman  more 
attractive  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband  and  of  man,  than  when  fulfilling 
the  maternal  relations.  But  the  cares  and,  too  often,  the  drudgery  of  the 
family,  her  almost  perpetual  confinement  within  doors,  her  seeing  so 
little  company,  and,  above  all,  the  miserable  dietetic  and  other  habits — 
the  worst  possible  for  health—of  most  women,  together  with  other 
similar  causes  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  the  one  specified  in  6 Ama- 
tiveness,’ break  down  the  constitutions  of  ninety -nine  wives  and  mothers 
in  every  hundred,  efface  their  beauty,  and  hasten  them  and  their  charms 
into  premature  graves  ! Ye  wives  and  daughters  of  loveliness,  therefore, 
who  would  preserve  or  regain  your  charms,  preserve  or  regain  your 
health , so  that  coming  years  shall  only  enhance  your  beauty,  and  feed  the 
fires  of  love  with  new  fuel  continually,  so  that  its  flames  shall  grow 
brighter  and  warmer  as  life’s  happy  months  fly  swiftly  on,  till  maturer 
years  shall  crown  you  with  a husband’s  whole-souled  love,  and  a mo- 
ther’s glory,  or,  fitted  for  immortality,  green  old  age  shall  fold  you  up, 
leaf  by  leaf,  preparatory  to  that  angelic  bloom  which  fadeth  not  for 
ever  ! And  ye  husbands,  who  will,  can  preserve,  in  still  increasing 
freshness,  those  very  charms  which  first  swelled  your  heaving  bosom 
with  emotions  of  tenderness  and  love,  till  you  have  no  farther  occasion 
for  them  or  her  who  bore  them.* 

The  diminution  of  affection  too  often  consequent  on  marriage  still  more 
effectually  blights  both  the  charms  and  the  soul  of  woman.  In  many 
cases  the  wife  is  less  beloved  than  was  the  sweetheart ; and  nothing  will 
fade  the  cheek  of  beauty,  harrow  the  once  lovely  face  with  wrinkles, 
relax  the  elastic  motion,  cause  the  sprightly  step  to  falter,  and  becloud 
or  obscure  all  traces  of  female  beauty,  so  rapidly  or  so  effectually  as  the 
loss,  or  even  diminution , of  a husband’s  affections.  Escape  her  prac- 
tised eye,  her  quick- catching  ear,  they  never  can  ; but  will  waken  all 
her  fears,  blast  all  her  hopes,  blight  all  her  pleasures,  necessarily  and 
always.  Nor  need  we  wonder.  Her  all  is  at  stake — embarked  for  life . 
That  lost,  all  is  lost  beyond  recovery,  and  she  compelled  to  go  down  to 
her  grave  mourning  ! Nor  is  it  possible  to  comfort  her.  Say,  ye  blasted 
flowers  of  former  fragrance  and  loveliness — care-worn,  dispirited,  heed- 
less even  of  life , and  preferring  death  to  a life  so  completely  miserable — 
what  canker-worm  is  that  which  preys  perpetually  upon  your  inmost 
souls  ? Answer  ye  not  ‘l  Nor  need  ye  renew  your  griefs  by  recounting 
their  cause  ; for  they  are  written  in  doleful  characters  upon  your  fur- 
rowed brow,  and  inscribed  in  plaintive  and  forlorn  notes  upon  your 
every  intonation ! Ye  have  married,  but  not  congenially  ! The  coo- 
ing dove  has  lost  its  wonted  mate  ! Happy  if  only  lost ! Strayed  to 
another  perhaps  ! Alienated  ! Your  souls  transfixed  with  many  sor- 
rows ! Your  life  so  changed  from  expectation’s  happy  dreams  ! And 

all  this  but  the  mere  beginning  of  sorrows  ! Compelled ; but 

enough.  No  wonder  that  your  beauty  fades  ; that  you  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence  while  you  live,  and  die  before  your  time  ! 

* We  must  again  refer  you  to  ‘ Amativeness  ’ for  an  explanation  of  one  of 
the  principal  injuries  to  female  health  and  loveliness,  namely,  the  want  of 
temperance  in  matrimonial  pleasures. 
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But,  as  we  shall  soon  reach,  from  a more  advantageous  position,  the 
effects,  mental  and  physical,  of  unrequited  love  on  both  parents  and 
children,  we  dismiss  this  subject,  for  the  present,  for  one  more  congenial. 


SECTION  V. 

SPIRITUAL  LOVE  AS  COMPARED  WITH  ANIMAL  I ITS  OFFICE  IN  TRANS- 
MITTING THE  MENTALITY. 

In  what,  then,  consists  that  love  which  induces  marriage,  and  secures 
offspring  ? What  constitutes  its  component  elements  1 What  are  the 
conditions  requisite,  that  parents  may  both  enjoy  its  sweets  themselves, 
and  thereby  perfect  their  prospective  children  ? Especially,  by  what 
instrumentality  is  mind  transmitted,  and  soul  propagated  ? 

The  answer  to  this  great  question  embodies  the  one  main  subject 
matter  and  gist  of  our  treatise  ; namely,  those  states  of  mind  in  parents 
most  productive  of  moral  purity  and  mental  excellence  in  offspring.  Some 
means  are  employed  in  transmitting  the  mentality  of  parentage  to  pro- 
geny analogous  to  those  already  shown  as  propagating  the  physiology. 
Those  means,  that  instrumentality,  is  love.  Fully  to  expound  it,  we 
must  first  explain  the  nature  and  fundamental  law  of  that  love,  already 
shown  constitutionally  to  accompany  and  induce  parentage. 

Physical  gender  alone  does  not  exclusively  constitute  the  whole  of 
either  the  masculine  or  the  feminine.  Though  the  sexes  have  each  the 
same  number  of  physiological  and  mental  organs  and  functions,  yet 
their  temperament  and  texture , or  tone  of  organization,  differ  essentially, 
and  this  causes  a corresponding  difference  in  the  mode  of  action  of  their 
faculties,  and,  consequently,  of  all  they  say,  do,  and  are.  Thus  the 
male  is  the  broadest,  deepest,  and  strongest,  in  the  chest  ; the  female  the 
most  fully  developed  at  the  hips,  from  which  she  tapers  each  way,  be- 
cause her  maternal  constitution  and  relations  require  a much  greater 
concentration  of  energy  here  than  any  where  else.  This  organic  differ- 
ence causes  a difference,  clearly  perceptible,  in  their  movement,  walk, 
gait,  &c. ; those  of  men  naturally  exhibit  strength  ; of  woman,  taste 
and  elegance  : a difference  in  their  hand- writing,  always  distinguishable, 
and  by  similar  indices  ; in  their  forms  of  head  and  corresponding  phre- 
nological developments,  always  distinguishable  from  each  other  ; and, 
consequently,  in  their  entire  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  constitution. 
Moreover,  the  tone  and  cast  of  all  their  feelings  and  mental  operations, 
their  respective  styles  of  conversation,  composition,  <fcc.,  differ  so  per- 
ceptibly and  universally,  that  experienced  critics,  by  reading  ti  few  sen- 
tences in  any  unknown  work,  can  determine  by  which  sex  it  was  penned. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  female  sentiment  as  compared  with  that  of 
man — to  her  jokes,  retorts,  modes  of  reasoning,  her  religious,  and  all  her 
other  feelings  and  affections,  and,  indeed,  to  all  her  other  mental  charac- 
teristics as  compared  with  those  of  man.  In  short,  the  masculine  and 
feminine  are  not  contra-distinguished  from  each  other  in  physical  gender 
more  than  in  that  mental  and  spiritual  sexuality  (we  use  these  appella- 
tives for  want  of  better,)  here  intended,  and  which  allows  and  creates 
that  indescribable  communion  and  commingling  of  the  spiritual  in 
man  with  the  spiritual  in  woman , which  makes  ‘ of  them  twain  one 
flesh,’  constitutes  both  love  and  marriage,  and  paves  the  way  for  pa- 
rentage. 

The  quo  modo , or  how , of  this  assimilation,  magnetism  may  yet  fully 
explain,  and  even  now  furnishes  an  illustration  doubtless  fundamentally 
correct.  Suppose  then,  as  shown  before  to  be  probable,  that  this 
mental  entity,  or  the  being  and  agent  of  mind,  consists  in  magnetic 
fluids,  and  that  those  mental  fluids  of  the  sexes  are  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  characters.  Now  there  is  a law  of  mind  by 
which  kindred  spirits  blend  and  commingle , each  as  it  were  holding  the 
other  in  solution,  as  wrater  and  sugar  do,  in  which  all  the  particles  of 
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each  commingle  perfectly  with  all  those  of  the  other.  Now  is  not  that 
inter- communion  of  kindred  spirits  which  constitutes  love,  analogous  to 
this  commingling  of  electric  and  other  fluids  ? Or  thus.  The  man,  in 
his  every  word,  look,  and  action,  gives  off  a portion  of  his  masculine 
fluid  or  mentality,  which  liis  loving  consort  imbibes,  and  incorporates 
with  her  own,  and  vice  versa  as  to  woman  * and  hence  that  lost,  lonely, 
desolate,  forsaken  feeling,  as  if  torn  from  their  own  selves,  consequent 
on  their  separation  ; because  both  have  in  fact  imparted  of  their  own 
mentality  or  selves,  and  taken  on  a portion  of  that  of  the  other ; and 
hence  both  their  oneness  of  soul,  and  their  desire  to  be  with  each  other. 

Moreover  ; these  magnetic  natures  of  the  sexes  have  a strong  adapta- 
tion, attraction  or  affinity,  for  that  of  the  opposite,  like  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  magnet  for  each  other,  similar  to  what  we  all  have  for  food,  air, 
&c.,  which  induces  each  to  seek  the  company  of  the  other,  because 
happy  therein.  And  this  masculine  mentality,  or  intellect  and  sold , has 
the  same  affinity  for  that  of  the  feminine,  and  vice  versa , which  the  sexes 
have  for  each  other  physically — the  same  inclination,  attractiveness, 
and  drawing  towards  ; the  same  assimilation  and  connexion,  as  well  as 
analogous  pleasure  therein.  Nor  is  the  latter  better  adapted  to  hold  that 
intercourse  productive  of  offspring,  than  the  former  to  hold  that  spirituo- 
sexual  communion  which  constitutes  love,  and  which  is  quite  as  essen- 
tial to  the  high  mental  endowment  of  children,  as  is  the  other  to  their 
physical  generation.  Nor  is  this  physical  sexuality  of  each  more  pleas- 
ing or  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  other,  or  better  calculated  to  excite 
emotions  of  love,  than  this  their  mental  sexuality.  Indeed,  true  love, 
in  its  most  exalted  exercise,  appertains  mainly  to  the  mind , and  consists 
in  this  cohabitation  of  soul  with  soul , which  precedes,  accompanies,  and 
induces  generation,  and  constitutionally  governs  it.  It  is  this  spiritual 
affinity  of  the  mental  masculine  and  feminine  for  each  other,  and  inter- 
course therewith,  which  constitutes  the  very  embodiment  and  heart’s 
core  of  true  love,  and  encircles  this  heavenly  emotion  with  such  a halo 
of  holy  purity  and  sacred  sweetness.  This  it  is  which  makes  a man  even 
forsake  ‘ father  and  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,’  and  which  binds 
the  fond  and  willing  wife  to  her  adored  husband  in  those  divine  bands 
which  absolutely  nothing  can  sever.  This  perfect  oneness  of  feeling  and 
confluence  of  soul ; this  complete  solution  of  every  feeling  and  faculty  of 
each  with  every  feeling  and  faculty  of  the  other,  and  longing  for  its 
attendant  spiritual  communion,  alone  constitute  true  marriage — that 
divine  ordinance  which  entitles  those  who  thus  love  each  other  to 
the  rites  of  wedlock.*  Nor  should  that  intercourse  which  multi- 
plies our  race,  be  more  sexual  than  mental  and  spiritual.  For  the 
latter,  nature  has  provided  even  more  amply  than  for  the  former, 
both  in  having  rendered  it  more  promotive  of  connubial  enjoyment 
in  parents,  and  indispensable  to  the  intellectuality  and  morality  of  off- 
spring. Indeed,  the  spiritual  love  alone  sanctities  the  sensual — alone 
makes  it  truly  human.  All  else  is  vulgar,  debasing,  and  comparatively 
insipid,  because  consisting,  as  far  as  mind  is  concerned,  in  the  sensual  in- 
dulgence of  a single  animal  propensity,  and  therefore  yielding  compar- 
atively but  little  pleasure,  because  of  the  small  amount  of  brain  called 
into  action. 

We  shall  see  more  fully  how  effectually  love  promotes  moral  purity, 
in  the  light  of  that  great  law  of  mind , the  sanctifying  influence  on  pro- 
pensity, of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  Thus  anger,  without 
reason  or  object,  that  is,  unguided  by  intellect,  and  unsanctified  by 
moral  sentiment,  becomes  mere  brute  force  and  hot-headed  passion, 
which  is  both  sinful  in  character,  and  painful  to  its  possessor  and  all 
affected  thereby  ; but  that  same  amount  of  anger,  directed  by  intellect 
upon  something  deserving  indignation,  and  also  converted  by  the  higher 
sentiments  into  moral  courage,  resistance  to  wrong , defence  of  rights , op- 

* See  this  point  fully  proved  in  Fowler  on  Matrimony. 
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position  to  evil,  &c.,  thereby  becomes  virtuous  in  character,  and  pleasur- 
able to  its  possessor  and  all  concerned,  simply  because  sanctified  and 
directed  by  the  higher  faculties  ; whose  influence  is  truly  wonderful  in 
purifying  and  elevating  propensity,  and  rendering  that  virtuous  and 
pleasurable,  which  would  otherwise  be  vicious  and  painful.  But,  hav- 
ing fully  expounded  this  law  in 4 Education  and  Self-Improvement,’  and 
also  4 Religion,’  this  single  illustration  of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
higher  faculties  over  the  lower,  must  suffice  here. 

To  apply  this  law  to  love  : Let  Amativeness  combine  in  action  with 
the  higher  faculties — that  is,  let  man  love  woman  for  her  goodness,  intel- 
ligence, fine  feelings,  and  virtues — for  her  intellectual  and  moral  worth — 
instead  of  for  her  personal  beauty  merely ; let  him  love  her  as  one  with 
whom  to  hold  this  high  and  holy  communion  of  kindred  spirits , rather 
than  as  a mere  sexual  being  calculated  to  gratify  his  sensual  propen- 
sity— and  this  exalted  sentiment  will  exert  a most  purifying  and  ele- 
vating influence  over  his  whole  character,  conduct,  and  being  ; because 
it  fulfils  that  great  law  of  virtue  and  goodness  just  illustrated,  by  sub- 
jugating his  lower  propensities  to  his  higher  faculties,  which  elevates  as 
much  as  unmixed  sensual  love  degrades,  by  subjugating  all  that  is 
high  and  godlike  in  man  to  low-lived  lust ! The  constitutional  influ- 
ence and  effect  of  this  love  therefore,  are  to  sanctify  and  subjugate  pro- 
pensity, and  develops  the  moral  and  intellectual.  Say,  ye  who  have 
experienced  this  holy  emotion,  has  it  not  exerted  this  influence  over 
your  entire  feelings  and  conduct— purifying,  sanctifying,  elevating, 
adorning,  perfecting  all  % Did  it  not  inspire  within  you  an  abhorrence  of 
all  sin,  and  a longing  after  moral  excellence  in  all  its  variety  and  per- 
fection ? Say,  ye  who  now  love,  be  it  husband,  or  wife,  or  some  un- 
wedded kindred  spirit,  does  this  love  corrupt  your  souls  by  inflaming 
sensual  desires  % Does  it  not  tend  to  chasten  and  subdue  them,  and  to 
spiritualize  your  whole  nature  ? These  its  effects , disclose  its  character. 

But,  since  love  dwells  in  its  greatest  purity,  perfection,  and  power,  in 
the  soul  of  woman , pervading  her  whole  nature,  constituting  its  warp 
and  woof,  and  staple  commodity , the  tone  and  character  of  her  love,  and 
whether  it  be  spiritual  or  animal,  furnishes  a touchstone  and  sample  of 
true  love  incomparably  superior  to  that  furnished  by  man.  Being  the 
very  personification  of  love  itself,  in  addition  to  being  endowed  with  all 
the  sexual  impulse  requisite  for  parentage,  she  is  our  umpire.  On  her 
verdict  rests  the  issue. 

What,  then,  fair  reader,  constitutes  the  leading  feature  or  element 
of  your  love  ? Consists  it  mainly  in  a desire  for  sensual  pleasures  ? Or 
almost  exclusively  in  luxuriating  in  this  spiritual  repast  under  discus- 
sion ? Though  your  beloved  must  belong  to  the  opposite  sex,  yet  does 
your  love  center  in  this  his  physical  manhood  as  such  ? Suppose  this 
done  away,  and  your  pleasures  in  this  respect  cut  off,  his  mind  remain- 
ing the  same,  would  your  love  go  down,  and  go  out,  in  consequence  ? 
Would  it  even  be  essentially  weakened  thereby  ? Somewhat,  perhaps  ; 
because  he,  being  less  perfect,  mentally  and  physically,  would  be  less 
worthy  of  being  loved  ; but  does  this  his  physical  manhood  constitute 
the  principal  incentive  to  your  love  % Or,  is  your  attachment  to  this 
endowment  subordinate  to  your  love  of  his  intellectual  capabilities  and 
moral  excellence  ? This  is  the  question . Your  answer  is  the  required 
verdict.  We  will  not  frame  your  answer  for  you,  but  leave  you  to 
answer  practically  in  your  various  circles  and  general  conduct. 

Man,  too,  carries  within  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  own  soul  a 
sponsor  to  this  spirituality  of  true  love  : less  in  degree , but  kindred  in 
character . Let  memory  bear  the  hallowed  testimony  touching  the  sex- 
uality, or  spirituality,  of  your  first  whole-souled  and  tender  passion. 
As  you  partook,  day  by  day,  of  this  mental  repast,  did  it  not  satisfy 
you  fully  ? As  you  imbibed,  for  hours  together,  those  lovely  looks, 
soft  accents,  and  melting  intonations,  which  literally  ravished  your  very 
soul,  did  you  brutalize  this  holy  converse  by  contemplating  and  loving 
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her  mainly  as  your  prospective  partner  in  sensual  indulgence  ? These 
reoollections  of  4 love’s  young  dreams  ’ are  my  vouchers,  and  the 
almost  universality  of  their  spirituality  in  all  well  organized  persons  of 
both  sexes — puts  the  doctrine  of  this  section — of  this  volume — com- 
pletely beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil.  Testify,  ye  who  have 
never  yet  forgotten,  who  never  can  forget,  the  holy  spell  of  your  first 
mature  and  whole-souled  affection  : Was  it  the  personal  beauty  and 
physical  sexuality  of  your  adored  one  that  you  mainly  loved  ? Pro- 
fanation, the  very  thought  ! You  sought  communion,  but  it  was  sexual 
only  as  a secondary  accompaniment.  And  this  spirituality  of  love  in- 
creases with  the  perfection  of  that  of  the  organization. 

Reader,  there  are  those  who  have  loved  each  other’s  spirits , instead  of 
their  persons — carnality,  as  such,  having  4 neither  part  nor  lot  ’ in  this 
holy  union  of  their  inner  natures,  not  even  enough  to  move  its  corres- 
pondent, but  as  one  with  whom  to  hold  that  angelic  communion  of 
kindred  spirits  which  constitutes  love,  but  banishes  lust ! Their  love 
was  as  immaculate  as  that  of  the  spirits  of  light — as  ethereal  as  the 
converse  of  angels  in  heaven  ! It  was  indeed  the  very  distillings  of 
heavenly  bliss — was  that  bliss  itself ! The  very  ground  on  which  they 
walked  and  loved  was  consecrated — hallowed , by  this  sacred  emotion ! 
IIow  it  quickened  to  new  life,  and  etherealized,  their  every  feeling, 
every  aspiration,  every  element  of  life,  and  enhanced  its  every  function  ! 
Oh  ! crown  of  life  ! Thou  life  itself  ! Oh  ! blessed  memory ! Most 
blessed  reality  ! A common  life-time  for  a day  like  this  ! 

But  why  this  most  intense  action  and  confluence  of  all  the  better , 
higher , holier  feelings  and  aspirations  of  our  natures  ; this  combination 
and  concentration  of  every  function  of  the  body,  every  faculty  of  the 
mind,  every  element  of  our  entire  being  X In  order  to  their  trans- 
mission to  offspring  ! A sentiment  thus  embodying  the  very  climax 
of  both  Divine  Causation,  and  human  happiness — so  glorious  in  itself, 
so  fraught  throughout  with  the  most  consummate  enjoyment  mortals 
can  taste  this  side  of  heaven — was  not  created  in  vain  ; nor  merely  for 
its  own  sake.  It  subserves  some  divine  purpose.  That  magnificent 
purpose  is  the  intellectual  endowment  and  the  moral  perfection  of  man- 
kind. But  for  the  employment  of  some  instrumentality,  self-acting , and 
always  efficient , here  one,  and  there  another,  of  man’s  moral  faculties 
would  be  wanting  in  offspring,  and  man  be  born  a brute  ! But  the  ten- 
dency of  nature  being  to  perfect  all  her  works,  man  especially,  and  his 
intellectuality  and  morality  constituting  the  crowning  elements  of  human 
nature,  their  transmission,  in  that  supremacy  required  to  guide  and 
govern  the  animal,  becomes  indispensable , both  to  his  well-being  in  this 
life,  and  his  endowment  with  that  spiritual  and  holy  entity  which  lives 
with  God  beyond  the  grave  ! This  mentality,  spirituality,  and  immor- 
tality which  ally  him  to  angels  and  to  God,  it  is  the  one  distinctive 
office  of  this  spiritual  love  in  parents  to  impart  to  offspring — their  per- 
fection and  power  in  offspring  being  proportionate  to  this  spiritual 
love  in  parentage.  While  sensual  love,  as  such,  transmits  the  bodily 
organs  and  animal  functions,  it  remains  for  this  spiritual  love  to  call 
forth  into  the  most  delightful  and  intense  action  possible,  the  entire  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature  of  parents,  preparatory,  and  in  order  to  its 
conferring  on  man  this  boon  of  angels , this  4 image  and  likeness  ’ of 
God  ; besides  purifying  and  sanctifying  the  animal  by  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  moral,  and  guiding  all  by  reason.  And  it  is  this  com- 
bined and  concentrated , as  well  as  high-wrought  inter- communion  of 
every  physical , every  intellectual , every  moral  element  and  function  of 
humanity  in  generation,  which  renders  the  pleasure  attendant  on  this 
double  repast  so  indescribably  exalted  and  beatific  to  those  who  spi- 
ritually love  each  other,  or  in  proportion  thereto  ; besides  being  the 
only  means  of  augmenting  and  perfecting  the  intellectuality  and  mo- 
rality of  its  product — redoubling  more  and  more,  as  its  handmaid  love 
becomes  more  and  more  perfect,  and  thereby  enhancing,  and  also  unit- 
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in g in  this  holy  alliance,  faculty  after  faculty,  till  finally,  when  both  love 
and  generation  have  their  perfect,  and  of  course  united , work,  they 
embrace  within  the  wide  range  of  their  sanctified  enjoyment,  every 
animal,  every  intellectual,  every  moral,  organ  and  function  and  element 
of  man’s  entire  constitution  ! And  herein  consists  their  power  to  sway 
the  weal  and  woe  of  parents,  and  to  propagate  the  godlike  mentality  of 
man  l 


SECTION  VI. 

DIVINITY  OF  MATRIMONY  ; ITS  DUALITY  J CARNALITY  INSIPID  AND 

PAINFUL  ; MORAL  PURITY  AND  MORAL  REFORM  ; FEMALE  PASSION  ; 

FEMALE  SANCTITY  MAN’S  SPECIAL  CARE ; THE  ABANDONED,  AND  THEIR 

TREATMENT  J TEST  OF  LOVE. 

Consequent  on  this  vital  truth  of  the  spirituality  of  love,  several  im- 
portant inferences  require  exposition  before  applying  it  move  specifically 
to  the  promotion  of  connubial  love  and  human  improvement. 

MATRIMONY  A DIVINE  INSTITUTION. 

This  element  of  love  is  primitive  and  constitutional.  It  forms  a con- 
stituent part  and  parcel  of  man’s  very  nature.  This  cerebral  organ  and 
its  accompaniments  are  as  universally  developed  as  the  hands  or  head, 
and  its  mental  faculty  is  as  inseparable  from  the  human  mind  as  self- 
defence  or  love  of  life.  N<jr  can  its  spontaneous  promptings  be  an- 
nulled or  set  aside,  any  more  than  appetite,  by  any  possibility  whatever. 
Man  must  love  sometime , and  woman  always , after  fully  enrobed  in  the 
garments  of  womanhood.  No  man  or  woman  lives  thirty  years  without 
becoming  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  divine  emotion.  It  intercepts 
the  life’s  pathway  of  every  human  being.  Or,  rather,  it  is  that  sun 
of  life,  whose  all-pervading  light  must  be  seen  by  all , and  whose  genial 
warmth  all  must  experience.  No  frigid  soul  exists, 

“ From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains,  to  India’s  coral  strand,” 

unmelted  by  its  beams.  No  ‘ nation,  or  kindred,  or  tongue,’  or  indi- 
vidual, ‘ under  the  whole  heaven,*  can  either  put  it  out,  or  put  it  off. 

Love  being  thus  constitutional  and  universal — a constituent  element 
of  man’s  very  nature — matrimony  of  course  becomes  equally  so  ; be- 
cause its  natural  terminus , and  the  only  state  in  which  it  can  be 
legitimately  perfected.  Hence  matrimony  is  an  institution  of  nature 
and  of  nature’s  God.  This  position  is  self-evident,  and  requires  nei- 
ther argument  nor  amplification. 

Still  more  : Love  is  a necessary  ingredient  in  human  perfection  and 
happiness.  As  any  one  born  blind,  or  maimed,  is  sadly  deficient,  and 
still  more  so  if  bereft  of  reason,  or  speech,  or  taste,  or  memory  ; because 
destitute  of  a constituent  element  of  humanity  and  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment ; so  whoever  lacks  this  sentiment  of  love,  or  does  not  exercise  it,  is 
mentally  deficient  or  deformedy  idiocy  of  love  being  as  great  a blemish  as 
that  of  reason,  or  memory,  or  devotion,  or  self-preservation.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  perfection  and  the  happiness  of  every  human  being 
are  proportionate  to  the  power,  the  purity,  and  the  right  exercise  of  this 
heaven- born  sentiment.  The  unmarried  may  be  virtuous,  may  be 
happy,  in  the  other  departments  of  their  nature,  but  must  be  either  inac- 
tive or  depraved  in  this,  and  therefore  less  happy  in  all  the  others.  They 
neither  fulfil  their  destiny,  nor  link  themselves  into  that  great  chain  of 
human  succession  by  which  all  mankind  are  woven  into  one  common 
brotherhood  ; but  are  cut  off  from  all  the  joys  of  parentage,  and  are  un- 
connected wdth  posterity.  Bachelors  especially  must  allow  the  com- 
parative torpidity  of  their  connubial  and  parental  elements,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  energy  in  all  their  other  faculties,  and  com- 
parative insipidity  of  life,  its  motives  and  objects,  or  else  pervert  them 
all.  Hence  they  rank  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  being  and  estimation 
than  their  true  sphere  in  other  respects  ; because,  wherein  consists  ex- 
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cellence,  except  in  living'  up  to  our  natures  ? Nor  have  they  the  shadow 
of  a valid  excuse.  Accordingly,  they  are  less  esteemed,  and  of  less  ac- 
count in  society,  whilst  the  married  feel  that  their  domestic  relations 
add  to  their  dignity,  weight,  responsibility,  and  tend  to  elevate  their 
characters  and  standing  ; hence  people  feel  more  like  men  and  women 
after  marriage  than  before.  Nor  can  the  maiden  exert  that  influence, 
or  effect  that  good,  or  obtain  that  measure  of  happiness,  secured  by 
marriage.  Still,  the  present  usages  of  society  forbid  her  taking  other 
than  a passive  part  in  consummating  these  relations  : but  of  this  in 
another  connexion. 

MATRIMONY  DUAL,  OR  THE  UNION  OF  TWO  ONLY  NATURAL. 

Nor  does  this  love  roam  unrestrained  abroad,  sipping  its  sweets  from 
every  beautiful  flower.  Duality  is  its  very  nature.  It  centers  on  a 
single  object,  not  on  scores.  Say,  ye  who  have  loved : Did  that  first 
mature  affection  described  in  the  last  section,  diffuse  itself  over  the  op- 
posite sex  in  general,  or  did  it  select  and  hover  over  one  individual  in 
particular,  whom  it  regarded  as  its  choicest  flower,  its  very  beau  ideal 
of  perfection  ? Can  that  man  be  found  whose  first  spiritual  love  was 
not  individualized  1 Still,  since  woman  is  as  much  better  qualified 
than  man  to  decide  matters  appertaining  to  the  nature  of  love,  as  she 
is  more  affectionate,  here  also  she  shall  be  our  umpire.  Woman,  what 
say  you  ? Did  the  first  goings  forth  of  this  holy  emotion  embrace  all 
men  1 Preposterous ! Utterly  repugnant ! True  in  no  solitary  in- 
stance. It  selected  one  in  particular,  preferred  above  all  others,  in 
whom  it  discovered  beauties  and  virtues  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  its 
widest  range  of  desire.  Where  is  the  well  constituted  man  or  woman 
whose  experience  does  not  tally  with  this  exclusive  individuality  of  love? 
And  there  are  thousands — ay,  nearly  all,  in  their  young  love — who 
gladly  give  and  take  the  pledge  of  e single  blessedness,’  in  case  their  mu- 
tual union  should  fail  of  consummation.  And  the  very  best  specimens 
of  love,  feel  the  transfer  of  their  affections  to  be  too  great  a sacrilege  to 
perpetrate,  and  hence  shut  themselves  out  of  the  kingdom  of  matrimo- 
nial and  parental  felicity,  solely  on  account  of  this  instinctive  constancy 
of  love  to  one  object,  and  its  native  repugnance  to  any  other  partner  in 
its  love.  Reader,  tallies  not  thy  experience  with  this  doctrine  of  love’s 
duality  ? And  did  it  not  require  a mighty  effort  to  break  from  its  de- 
sired consummation  % Nor,  unless  insuperable  barriers  had  intervened 
to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this  dual  reciprocity,  could  you  have 
sundered  its  exclusive  ties,  and  given  your  love  to  another. 

Again  : Is  not  the  natural  tendency  of  love  always  to  overlook  faults 
and  magnify  virtues,  and  thus  come  to  regard  its  object  as  better  than 
all  others,  and  therefore  more  lovely  ? Ask  any  truly  devoted  husband, 
or  wife,  or  lover,  if  they  do  not  infinitely  prefer  their  own  favourite, 
over  all  others ? Just  hear  them  extol  their  virtues.  Hear  them  com- 
mend even  their  faults — faults  in  fact,  but  converted  by  love  into  ex- 
cellencies. It  is  human  nature  to  prefer  our  own , be  it  even  inferior, 
and  love  always,  and  constitutionally,  selects  its  mate,  whom  it  appro- 
priates to  itself,  and  this  partiality  and  individuality  increases  with  the 
purity  and  intensity  of  love.* 

* To  attempt  to  ‘ cut  out ’ others  in  love  matters,  is  the  very  worst  possible 
species  of  robbery ; because,  in  regard  to  no  other  thing  is  either  the  strength 
of  the  feeling  of  ‘mine’  or  the  validity  of  the  claim,  or  the  worth  of  the  object, 
at  all  comparable  to  this.  Much  more  wicked  and  contemptible,  when  the 
offender,  as  is  generally  the  case,  does  it  out  of  mere  devilment,  without  once 
intending  to  marry  where  he  supplants ; but  breaking  up  the  affections  of 
both  ! Such,  however,  always  have  their  reward.  Woman  commits  this  sin 
less  often  than  man,  yet  I know  the  woman,  who,  though  loving  and  beloved, 
and  merely  to  eclipse  a rival  belle,  courted  and  married  her  rival’s  beau,  but 
who  now  thoroughly  loathes  and  cordially  hates  her  husband,  refuses  the  mar- 
riage rites,  and  leads  a most  wretched  life,  (nor  is  he  much  less  miserable,) 
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But  why  amplify  or  argue  a point  attested  by  the  perpetual  expe- 
rience of  every  virtuous  mind  ? Who  does  not  know  and  feel  that  spi- 
ritual love  lights  upon  a single  object,  by  which  it  becomes  completely 
engrossed,  and  to  which  it  is  wholly  devoted  % Not  to  have  experienced 
this  exclusiveness,  is  not  to  have  loved  i and  not  to  have  observed  its  uni- 
versality, is  not  to  have  seen  what  is  always  apparent.  As  well  argue 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  as  that  love  constitutionally  becomes 
dualized  and  exclusive.  And  if  love,  of  course  matrimony,  which  is 
love’s  consummation  and  home. 

This  duality  of  marriage  and  its  rites  are  still  farther  sealed  by 
nature  as  her  ordinance,  over  both  polygamy  and  promiscuous  concu- 
binage, by  her  requiring  both  parents  to  rear  and  educate  its  products, 
the  father  to  provide,  and  the  mother  to  nurse  and  train.  For  nature  to 
allow  the  parents  of  one  child,  each  to  unite  with  others,  and  still  again 
with  others,  in  the  parentage  of  other  children,  would  be  to  divide 
every  house  against  itself,  by  bringing  together  into  the  same  family  all 
sorts  of  conflicting  dispositions  and  interests,  to  engender  implacable 
jealousy  and  hatred  between  different  sets  of  parents  and  children,  and 
to  annul  that  law  of  nature  by  which  we  love  our  own  children,  and  de- 
light to  provide  for  them,  but  not  those  of  others.  Nothing  but  this 
duality  of  parentage — all  the  children  of  either  parents  being  by  the 
other — will  secure  that  concord  between  parents,  and  that  suitable  rear- 
ing of  children,  so  essential  to  both  domestic  happiness  and  the  contin- 
uance of  our  race.  By  making  the  sexes  about  equal  in  number,  and, 
in  a variety  of  other  ways,  does  nature  dictate  as  clearly  as  that  we 
should  eat  or  breathe,  that  both  marriage  and  its  intercourse  should  oc- 
cur only  between  twTo  individuals  of  opposite  sexes,  so  long  as  both  live. 

CARNALITY  INSIPID  AND  PAINFUL. 

Now  since  that  function  which  perpetuates  our  race  is  but  love  per- 
fected, if  the  laws  of  love  are  allowed  to  govern  this  function,  this 
duality  and  exclusiveness  of  love  not  only  renders  marriage  equally  so, 
but  also  restricts  this  function  to  the  one  individual  beloved.  No  species 
of  proof  can  establish  any  point  more  clearly  than  nature  has  thus  de- 
monstrated the  exclusive  duality  and  restriction  of  this  indulgence.  Re- 
striction however  is  not  an  appropriate  word.  We  are  not  restricted 
from  eating  stones,  or  swallowing  poison.  To  follow  the  ordinances  of 
nature  is  neither  restriction  nor  self-sacrifice,  but  our  own  highest  hap- 
piness. In  allotting  to  us  but  one  connubial  partner,  nature  does  not  im- 
prison us  with  this  one,  but  promotes  our  own  happiness  thereby,  in  se- 
curing that  exaltation  of  pleasure  consequent  on  both  spiritual  love  and 
all  the  joys  of  parentage,  neither  of  which  promiscuousness  allows. 
Our  primitive  constitution  is  all  right,  and  the  most  perfectly  adapted 
possible  to  subserve  our  own  highest  happiness  ; so  that  limiting  these 
pleasures  to  the  sacred  pale  of  wedlock,  is  the  very  way,  and  only  way, 
to  perfect  them,  and  enjoy  them  in  their  highest  state  of  fruition. 
Nature’s  ordinances  are  not  arbitrary.  Her  interdiction  of  both  liber- 
tinism and  carnality  is  based  in  man’s  own  interests — in  the  greatest 
earthly  good  of  parents,  of  children,  and  of  mankind  at  large.  Nor  do 
the  laws  of  chastity  and  virtue  derive  their  main  sanction  from  either  the 
civil  code,  or  the  book  of  morals  and  religion,  but  from  that  fundamental 
arrangement  of  man’s  constitution,  of  which  both  at  best  are  only 
transcripts — a source  as  high  as  the  throne  of  God,  and  compared  with 
the  sacredness  of  which  ail  human  law  is  as  nothing.  Chastity  is  inscribed 
on  man’s  innermost  soul  by  this  exclusiveness  of  love  ; and  since  nature 

solely  because  she  violated  the  laws  of  love  just  to  supplant  her  rival.  ( Served 
right.’  Nor  have  I ever  known  the  individual  who  committed  this  wicked 
deed,  afterwards  to  live  happily  in  wedlock.  ‘ Good  enough  for  them.’  All 
who  can  consent  to  do  it  are  probably  too  depraved  to  be  happy.  The 
mark  of  Cain  is  on  them  all.  Targets  to  be  shot  and  transfixed  by  the  un- 
erring shafts  of  nature’s  violated  laws. 
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invariably  rewards  all  obedience  to  her  laws,  as  well  as  punishes  their 
infractions,  she  will  neither  postpone  the  pleasures  of  continence,  nor  the 
penalty  of  carnality  ; but  in  and  by  the  very  act  of  our  living  in  vir- 
tuous wedlock,  bestow  upon  us  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  even 
hymeneal , as  well  as  connubial  and  parental  pleasures  ; whereas  the  sen- 
sualist, in  and  by  the  very  breach  of  this  law  of  his  primitive  constitu- 
tion, both  curtails  the  very  pleasures  of  hymen  sought,  and  incurs  all 
the  direful  penalties  of  violated  natural  law.  Nor  can  he  possibly  be 
happy  even  in  his  carnality.  His  very  sensuality  itself  renders  him 
miserable.  To  be  happy,  he  must  live  in  accordance  with  his  nature  ; 
that  is,  must  partake  of  his  hymeneal  repasts  exclusively  within  the 
narrow  enclosure  of  virtuous  wedlock.  There  alone  can  they  be  truly 
pleasurable.  But  there  it  can  be  all  pleasure,  and  limited  only  by  his 
capacities  for  enjoyment.  If  promiscuous  indulgence  had  been  more 
promotive  of  human  happiness  than  continence,  nature  would  have  pro- 
vided for  it,  and  even  ordained  it ; but  her  interdicting  it  by  this  exclu- 
sive preference  of  love,  is  proof  more  4 strong  than  holy  writ/  that  licen- 
tiousness is  misery.  Nature  does  not  grudge  us  our  pleasures.  She 
embodies  all  that  even  a God  could  invent  or  do  to  promote  them. 
And  does  He  not  know  what  will  render  us  the  most  happy  ? Or,  know- 
ing, not  also  do  ? In  case  unbridled  lust  could  have  yielded  more  enjoy- 
ment than  wedlock,  would  He  not  have  incorporated  it  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  very  nature,  so  as  even  to  compel  it  % Contracted  are  his 
views  of  things,  who  expects  pleasure  in  violating  an  ordinance  of  his 
being  ; that  is,  in  licentiousness.  Ignorant  are  they,  who  do  not  know 
that  virtue  is  bliss  ; and  miserable  they  who  do  not  live  accordingly. 

Let  then  the  libertine  revel  in  his  lustful,  and  therefore  comparatively 
tasteless,  pleasures,  so  soon  to  become  the  gall  of  bitterness  to  his  inmost 
soul ! Let  the  abandoned,  prostitute  themselves  for  gold — for  a living  even 
— but,  while  the  world  stands,  will  the  bed  of  lust  be  comparatively  in- 
sipid, even  for  the  time  being,*  besides  ultimately  torturing  the  body 
and  polluting  the  soul ! Mistaken  they,  who  expect  happiness  in  either 
promiscuous  indulgence  or  unbridled  licentiousness.  Partial  and  tem- 
porary pleasure  they  may  sometimes  afford,  but  only  to  fill  a lifetime  with 
unmitigated  sorrow.  How  completely  foolish  the  sensualist ! Blasting 
the  very  pleasures  he  seeks  ! Bartering  the  most  luxurious  apple  of 
paradise,  for  the  green,  bitter,  and  poisonous  grape  of  lust ! Virtuous 
love  and  wedlock,  so  far  from  curtailing  even  the  sexual  gratification  he 
seeks,  would  unspeakably  enhance  it ; because  then,  his  Amativeness 
would  both  co-operate  with  intellect  and  moral  sentiment,  so  essential 
to  its  sanctified  pleasures,  and  also  fulfil  an  ordinance  of  his  nature  ; 
whereas  in  the  sensualist,  it  is  compelled  either  to  act  independently  of 
both,  or  else  in  their  very  teeth,  and  thus  to  violate  his  nature  ; for,*  the 
moment  his  higher  faculties  are  exercised,  they  interdict  its  cravings, 
except  governed  by  that  spiritual  love  which  limits  them  to  one  beloved 
object.  Oh  ! pitiable  victim  of  carnality,  if  thou  but  knewest  what  a 
heavenly  birthright  thou  hast  lost — squandered  for  a paltry  4 mess  of 
pottage/ — thou  wouldst  indeed  repent  and  reform  ! Pleasure ‘in  thy  car- 
nality thou  wilt  never  find  ! But  holy  love  yields  it  in  quantity  com- 
mensurate with  thy  utmost  capacity  for  its  enjoyment,  and  in  quality 
the  most  delicious  morsel  thou  canst  taste  on  earth  ! But  thou  art 
wandering  from  it,  and  incapacitating  thyself  for  partaking  thereof. 
Would  to  God  and  thine  own  soul,  thou  knewest  that  on  this  spiritual 
love  grows  the  very  pleasures  thou  seekest.  And  ah!  thoughtless 
youth,  yet  unloving  and  unloved,  neither  the  gold  of  Ophir,  nor  the 
treasures  of  Egypt,  nor  the  crown  of  the  whole  world,  nor  any,  nor  all 
other  blessings  combined,  at  all  compare  in  value  with  the  experience 

* Milton  has  well  said,  that  the  embrace  of  harlots  is  tasteless.  The  context 
and  previous  section  show  why,  namely,  because  it  gratifies  so  small  a portion 
of  the  faculties,  and  poisons  all. 
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of  virtuous  love,  in  place  of  raging,  torturing  Inst, ! Fulfil  this  spiri- 
tual and  dual  condition  of  love  and  hymeneal  pleasure,  and  a world  of 
perfection  and  bliss  will  it  shower  down  upon  thyself,  thy  companion, 
and  thy  children  ! And  let  those  who  would  literally  revel  all  their 
lives  without  satiety  in  enjoyments  the  most  luxurious  this  side  of 
heaven,  duly  govern  and  sanctify  this  passion. 

MORAL  PURITY,  AND  MORAL  REFORM. 

No  man  or  woman  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  this  cardinal  truth 
of  the  spirituality  of  love  and  greatest  pleasure  of  virtue,  can  become 
or  remain  licentious.  To  know  and  feel  that  it  alone  embodies  even 
sexual  pleasure  in  its  most  perfect  fruition,  in  addition  to  all  its  other 
luxuries,  will  root  out  sensuality  and  substitute  moral  purity.  It  will 
bury  lust  by  converting  into  virtuous  and  therefore  happy  love,  what 
sinful  passion  perverts  and  therefore  renders  miserable.  It  will  quench 
those  raging  fires  of  sensuality  which  consume  both  soul  and  body 
together,  and  light  up  instead  that  sacred  flame  of  moral  purity  which 
sanctifies  the  soul.  Men  do  not  love  misery.  By  a law  of  their  very 
being,  they  shrink  therefrom.  They  seek  happiness , constitutionally, 
and  universally  ; and  as  instinctively  shun  both  suffering  and  its  cause, 
as  they  do  the  envenomed  viper  ; and  for  the  same  reason.  They  there- 
fore simply  require  to  realize  that  sensuality  always  and  necessarily 
induces  misery,  whereas  virtuous  love  embodies  all  the  pleasures  even 
of  Hymen,  to  be  induced  to  seek  the  latter  and  to  shun  the  former. 
Anticipated  enjoyment  is  their  only  motive  for  sinning.  Hence  let  them 
fully  realize,  in  their  inmost  souls,  that  spiritual  love  alone  yields  in 
perfection  the  very  pleasure  sought,  and  that  sensuality  is  misery,  and 
they  could  never  consent  either  to  inflict  this  self-torture  on  the  one 
hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to  rob  themselves  of  hymeneal  pleasure.  Pure 
selfishness — the  happiness  of  virtuous  love  and  the  misery  of  vice — these 
incentives  are  the  great  'practical  motives  urged  so  feelingly  upon  us  by 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  entice,  compel  us  to  choose  virtue  and  avoid 
sin  ; besides  being  more  efficacious  than  all  others  combined  ; those 
drawn  from  eternity  not  excepted.  We  can  neither  drive  men  by  law, 
nor  shame  them  by  exposure,  as  effectually  as  entice  them  by  this  con- 
duct- reaching  motive  of  self-interest. 

Reciprocated  affection  still  more  effectually  subserves  moral  purity, 
while  interrupted  love  is  the  principal  cause  of  moral  pollution  in  all 
its  forms — a doctrine  completely  established  by  the  entire  constitution 
of  love,  its  exclusiveness  in  particular.  As  long  as  this  spiritual  love 
is  reciprocated,  so  long  both  parties  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  each 
other.  Neither  wishes  to  reciprocate  one  single  item  of  love  with  any 
other,  but  both  regard  a change  of  objects  as  moral  treason  in  its  worst 
aspect,  and  infidelity  as  sacrilege,  than  which  absolutely  nothing  is 
more  utterly  abhorrent,  because  a breach  of  the  most  sacred  relations 
of  the  soul.  As  long  as  the  affections  remain  reciprocated,  neither  has 
the  least  occasion  to  stray  abroad,  because  completely  satisfied  at  home. 
Until  that  exclusiveness  of  love  already  shown  to  constitute  its  leading 
condition,  is  interrupted,  it  almost  compels  virtue  by  discerning  desira- 
bleness in  no  other,  and  regarding  all  perfection  as  centering  in  their 
dearly  beloved.  But,  this  holy  spell  broken,  temptation  now  takes 
effect,  whereas  before  it  could  not  be  admitted  even  to  a hearing , because 
the  whole  soul,  already  completely  pre-occupied  by  love,  was  perfectly 
shielded  throughout  against  all  desire  of  another  love  ; much  more 
against  seeking  to  enjoy  its  foreign  repast.  As  long  as  the  human  soul 
remains  bound  up  in  its  first  bundle  of  devotedness,  so  long  the  tempta- 
tions of  even  a Joseph  can  take  no  effect.  If  my  all  depended  on  the 
continence  of  a thousand  youth  of  both  sexes,  as  long  as  their  recipro- 
cated affections  were  fanned  by  frequent  endearments  or  cherished  by 
anticipated  marriage,  I should  feel  perfectly  safe  as  regards  them  all, 
even  if  they  were  surrounded  by  all  the  allurements  of  a lascivious 
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world  ; because  reciprocated  love  is  a perfect  antidote  of  passion.  For 
lovers  to  seek  foreign  indulgence  while  warmed  by  the  sacred  fires  of 
reciprocated  affection,  is  morally  impossible,  and  a mental  anomaly. 
•But  this  barrier,  love’s  chief  protection,  swept  away,  not  one  in  hun- 
dreds but  could  be  enticed  to  make  shipwreck  of  virtue,  and  defile  the 
soul.  Before,  this  sun  of  love  excluded  from  the  enchanted  vision  every 
star  of  beauty,  itself  alone  worshipped  with  exclusive  and  devoted  ho- 
mage : but  this  sun  set,  star  after  star  of  unhallowed  passion  rises  on  this 
same  horizon,  and  lures  from  virtue’s  sacred  pathway.  Even  high-toned 
moral  principle,  though  it  may  sometimes  prevent  transgression  in  deed , 
yet  cannot  so  completely  shut  out  all  foreign  desire  as  to  prevent  the  sin 
of  the  soul.  The  cravings  of  unrequited  love  sigh  in  secret  for  some  kin- 
dred spirit  on  whom  to  lavish  its  gushing  though  bleeding  tenderness. 
Spontaneous,  and  therefore  no  more  to  be  kept  at  bay  by  force  of  will 
than  appetite  or  memory,  this  element  hungers  and  thirsts,  not  primarily 
for  mere  carnal  gratification,  but  mainly  for  this  s^mY^o-sexual  com- 
munion of  our  subject,  robbed  of  which  in  the  interruption  of  its  first 
love,  it  naturally  seeks  for  it  elsewhere.  It  cannot  lie  dormant  after 
once  awakened,  any  more  than  any  other  primary  faculty.  That  licen- 
tious young  man  fell  in  and  by  the  interruption  of  his  affections  ; and 
every  daughter  of  infamy  was  first  ravished  in  soul , and  then  either 
cared  naught  what  became  of  her  person,  or  else  sought  in  passion  what 
she  was  denied  in  virtue.  Know  you  the  husband  who  does  not  cordially 
love  his  wife  ? If  he  does  not  love  and  go  abroad,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
desire  ; and  he  who  does  go  abroad,  is  not  perfectly  cordial  at  home  ; 
because  connubial  bliss  effectually  kills  all  wandering  desires.  So,  too, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  gain  the  affections  of  that  woman  who  lives  unhap- 
pily with  her  man,  or  who  has  experienced  interruptions,  because  all 
alive  with  susceptibility,  and  panting  for  reciprocity  ; and  they  ob- 
tained, her  person  falls  an  easy  sacrifice,  unless  prevented  by  a mighty 
effort  of  self-restraint.  Nor  can  that  man  or  woman  be  found  who  has 
been  induced  to  practise  this  iniquity  before  their  affections  were 
blasted.  Who  ever  knew  any  one  become  lewd  while  their  first  love 
was  nurtured  by  a prospect  of  marriage  % The  annals  of  moral  pollu- 
tion furnish  no  such  record,  whereas  every  son  and  daughter  of  vileness 
will  be  found  to  have  become  inflamed  by  passion  in  and  by  interrupted 
love.  Bear  the  painful  testimony,  ye  carnally  minded  men,  and  ye 
lascivious  women.  Was  not  this  the  wide  gate  that  opened  you  into 
‘the  broad  road’  of  depravity?  Upon  the  unhallowed  records  of  pas- 
sion, upon  universal  observation  and  experience,  we  rest  this  dreadful 
issue. 

If  this  great  practical  truth,  that  disappointed  love  is  the  principal 
cause  of  carnality  in  all  its  forms,  in  all  its  heinousness,  requires  farther 
proof,  it  has  it  in  that  constitutional  law  of  love,  that  the  person  natu- 
rally goes  with  the  affections.  That  function  instituted  to  perpetuate 
our  race,  is  but  the  ultimatum  and  the  constitutional  accompaniment  of 
love.  But  for  this  union,  love  would  not  promote  offspring  any  more 
than  memory,  or  devotion,  nor  effect  any  end  whatever  ; whereas  the 
constitutional  union  of  love  with  this  function  renders  propagation  cer- 
tain. Love  being  thus  indigenous  in  all,  and  then  tending  directly  to 
induce  this  parental  function,  almost  compels  man  to  fulfil  this  natural 
duty  and  destiny  of  multiplying  his  race.  Explain  on  any  other  ground, 
the  bridal  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  love,  of  what  is  held  dearer  than  life, 
and  consequent  cheerful  submission  to  what  otherwise  native  modesty 
would  generally  repel.  Spiritual  love  is  Matrimony. 

Candid  reader,  is  not  this  the  correct  philosophy,  and  the  actual  fact  ? 
Learn,  then,  and  practise  the  great  practical  lesson  it  teaches,  of  bestow- 
ing the  affections  only  where  the  person  also  may  be  lawfully  surren- 
dered for  life,  and  thereby  quell  all  the  soul-polluting  cravings  of  incon- 
tinence, and  secure  all  the  felicity  of  wedlock. 

The  inference  now  becomes  obvious  and  most  forcible,  that  man  will 
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never  be  virtuous  so  long  as  he  thus  c courts  by  the  quarter,’  and  loves 
‘ here  a little  and  there  a little  nor  woman,  so  long  as  her  affections 
are  thus  wantonly  rifled.  To  break  off'  the  loving  pair,  is  virtually  to 
convert  their  love  into  lust ; and  yet  purse-proud  parents — some  who 
even  pray  for  Moral  Reform — do  so,  and  thereby  ruin  the  moral  purity 
of  their  children  by  the  thousand.  The  prevalence  of  licentiousness  is  both 
the  witness,  and  the  legitimate  and  necessary  product,  of  this  extensive 
blighting  of  love.  Love,  constituting  matrimony,  its  interruption  is  an 
infraction  of  the  laws  of  matrimony,  the  legitimate  punishment  of  which 
is  licentiousness.  Meet  penalty  for  so  great  a crime,  and  following  directly 
in  its  wake.  No  crime,  not  even  murder,  is  greater  than  breaking  these 
matrimonial  relations  ; for  frequently  it  either  takes  the  life  of  its 
broken-hearted  victims,  or  plunges  them  into  infamy  and  wo ! No 
penalty,  therefore,  should  be  greater  ; and,  accordingly,  what  is  more 
fearful  than  the  wages  of  this  sin  % The  holiest  feelings  of  humanity 
polluted,  and  trodden  into  the  dust ! The  flood-gates  of  every  species 
of  wickedness  hoisted  ! Pandora’s  box  of  physical  and  moral  malady 
opened  upon  man  ! And  all  only  the  natural  consequences  and  penalties 
of  trifling  with  connubial  love — that  most  sacred  element  of  our  nature  ! 
Would  that  mankind  duly  estimated  this  consecrated  emotion,  and 
trifled  with  it  no  more  than  with  death  ! That  they  considered  its  vio- 
lation, as  indeed  it  is,  the  crime  of  all  crimes,  the  greatest  destroyer  of 
human  happiness,  and  incendiary  of  human  passion  ! 

Labourers  in  the  glorious  cause  of  moral  purity  ; our  subject  lays  out 
your  course  of  procedure.  It  tells  you  to  say  less  about  licentiousness 
as  such , and  more  against  this  almost  universal  flirtation  and  coquetry 
of  both  sexes.  These  are  the  chief  causes  of  moral  impurity.  Remove 
them , and  properly  direct  and  sanctify  the  affections  of  both  married  and 
single,  and  one  generation  will  bury  this  vice  in  all  its  forms,  and  sub- 
stitute moral  purity  in  its  place.  Other  efforts  but  lop  off  the  branches 
of  this  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  tree  of  human  corruption  and  wo, 
while  this  lays  the  axe  at  its  very  root. 

FEMALE  PASSION. 

Woman  is  freely  accused  of  being  the  tempter  to  licentiousness.  The 
prevalence  of  this,  or  a kindred  sentiment,  even  among  the  moral  and 
enlightened,  is  so  general  as  to  require  canvass. 

Woman’s  endowment  with  the  sexual  passion  is  admitted.  Deprived 
of  it,  she  would  be  shorn  of  every  female  charm — bereft  of  her  peculiar 
loveliness,  and  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  end  of  her  female  constitution. 

But  its  relative  strength — this  is  the  question.  On  this  point  let 
Phrenology  be  the  judge,  and  its  experienced  practitioners  the  witnesses. 
Testify — Is  not  this  organ  smaller  relatively  in  woman  than  in  man  ? 
This  is  the  inductive  observation  of  the  Author,  which  his  extensive 
practice  entitles  to  some  consideration  ; nor  has  he  seen  the  practitioner 
whose  observations  have  led  him  to  a different  conclusion.  With  this, 
that  description  of  her  love  already  given  coincides.  Constitutionally, 
therefore,  she  is  more  virtuous  and  less  passionate  than  man. 

Still  she  often  sins.  Females  in  high  repute  for  virtue  and  propriety 
sometimes  surprise  us  by  elopement,  or  premature  maternity,  or  throw 
themselves  away  on  a sensual  vagabond  ; and  not  a few  allow  liberties 
construed  by  man  into  signs  of  wantonness  ; while  very  many  ply  the 
enticing  arts  of  courtship  with  an  assiduity  and  earnestness  evincing  a 
pretty  strong  desire  for  wedlock.  All  this  and  much  more  is  set  down 
to  the  score  of  female  passion  or  unfaithfulness,  and  the  blame  of  her  own 
fall,  as  well  as  much  of  man’s  sensuality,  is  charged  on  her. 

But  is  not  this  female  frailty,  and  even  the  occasional  paradox  of 
truly  excellent  women  becoming  fascinated,  perhaps  seduced,  by  men 
. known  to  be  corrupt,  all  explained  on  the  ground  of  that  concomitance 
of  love  and  person  already  shown  to  be  both  a law  of  love,  and  the  in- 
strumentality of  multiplying  our  race?  Woman’s  affections  once  en- 
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listed,  her  person  is  too  often  surrendered  at  discretion  ; but  she  cannot 
possibly  be  seduced  except  you  first  gain  her  love.  Testify,  ye  whose 
experience  qualifies  you  to  judge.  Was  virgin  purity  ever  first  to  prof- 
fer or  solicit  pleasure  1 Independently  of  love,  and  before  her  affections 
have  been  called  out,  have  you  ever  found  her  the  enticer  'l  Never. 
Man,  besides  being  the  universal  aggressor,  is  obliged,  in  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  cases  in  every  thousand,  to  break  her  into  the  harness 
of  passion  by  dint  of  both  stratagem  and  perseverance.  True,  when 
thus  broken,  she  often  pays  him  back  in  his  own  coin  ; but  our  inquiry 
relates  to  her  natural  bias.  Proffer  sexual  pleasure  at  first,  if  you  dare, 
and  she  will  both  spurn  it , and  despise  you.  Take  liberties  before  you 
get  her  love,  and  you  4 catch  a Tartar.’  Nothing  equally  rouses  her 
deep  indignation,  her  implacable  hatred.  But  her  affections  once  en- 
listed, she  tolerates  what  would  otherwise  be  utterly  repulsive  ; partly 
because,  though  deeply  pained  by  your  conduct,  her  love  throws  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  your  faults,  and  partly  because,  where  she  loves, 
a disposition  to  oblige  is  as  natural  as  breathing.  Because  she  lacks 
sufficient  firmness  to  resist,  and  yields  to  your  importunities  mainly  out 
of  kindness,  (though  she  would  infinitely  prefer  propriety,)  you  think 
your  liberties  acceptable,  condemn  her  as  wanton,  and  proceed  with 
increased  boldness  ; little  realizing  that  her  apparent  passivity,  perhaps 
even  reciprocity,  is  far  more  likely  to  result  from  her  strong  native, 
(though  in  this  case  unjustifiable)  disposition  to  oblige,  and  difficulty  of 
resisting  those  she  loves,  than  from  carnality.  And  now,  woman,  I 
appeal  to  you  : Does  not  this  tally  with  your  own  consciousness,  and 
cause  and  account  for  some  of  your  derelictions,  otherwise  unaccount- 
able even  to  yourselves  1 Depraved  man,  are  you  willing  to  effect  her 
ruin  by  means  of  this  her  native  kindness  ? Bear  in  mind  that  often, 
nay,  generally , she  simply  tolerates , from  kindness , what  she  loathes, 
but  has  too  little  sternness  to  resist. 

FEMALE  SANCTITY  SHOULD  BE  MAN’S  SPECIAL  CARE. 

But  man  should  give  woman  no  occasion  to  govern  either  her  person 
or  her  love.  Well  married,  she  would  not  have  any  ; nor  would  she 
have  any  before  a suitable  age  for  marrying.  Properly  develope  and 
direct  her  affections  by  giving  her  a suitable,  seasonable  object,  and  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  could  be  seduced  by  any  possibility  whatever. 
While  ripening  into  marriage,  or  concentrated  on  a husband,  that  ex- 
clusiveness of  love  already  demonstrated,  precludes  even  the  possibility 
of  her  fall.  But,  break  this  off,  and  her  affections  will  shoot  out  in 
some  other  direction.  Arrest,  their  primitive  flow,  and  they  will  seek 
another  channel.  Flow  they  must.  Death  alone  can  stop  them.  This 
overwhelming  power  of  woman’s  love  is  that  alone  which  fits  her  to 
become  the  wife  and  mother.  What  would  she  be  without  those  strong 
affections  % A drone.  Even  less,  because  of  no  service  in  her  feminine 
capacity.  But  behold  how  they  exalt  her  nature!  See  how  they 
transform  her  from  nothing  to  a terrestrial  angel.  This  devotedness  of  her 
love  renders  her  the  most  perfect  work  of  creation’s  Architect.  Even 
an  angel’s  power  of  speech  could  not  pourtray  the  exaltation  added  to 
her  nature  by  this  endowment ! Is  it  god-like  to  4 love  our  enemies,* 
and  4 return  good  for  evil  V Behold  her  ! clinging  even  to  her  betrayer , 
with  a devotedness  bordering  on  madness  ! Mind  and  body  a complete 
wreck,  effected  by  arts  the  most  diabolical ! so  that  one  would  expect 
her  to  arm  herself  with  fiendish  vengeance,  and  drink  his  heart’s  blood  * 
yet,  behold  her  fondly  embracing  him,  and  still  delighting  to  serve  him, 
even  to  the  utmost  that  devotedness  can  possibly  devise  ! Keeping 
sleepless  watch  night  and  day  over  his  sick  bed  ! Seizing  every  oppor- 
tunity to  load  him  with  kindness ! Closing  her  ears  to  whatever  is 
uttered  against  him  ! Blind  to  his  faults,  though  as  palpable  as  Egyp- 
tian darkness  ; and  pertinaciously  defending  him,  though  as  black  with 
crime,  committed  even  against  herself,  as  a devil  incarnate  ! Utterly 
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regardless  of  self,  and  patient  under  all  the  misery  she  suffers,  because 
inflicted  by  him  ! And  devoted  still ! ! Ay,  even  wrapped,  up  in  him, 
and  meekly  enduring  any  and  every  torture  he  inflicts  ! Oh,  woman  ! 
thy  love  is  indeed  a marvel ! Could  angels  more  than  requite  such  evil 
with  such  good  ? 

But  if  she  can  thus  love  and  bless  even  her  betrayer , and  a human  fiend, 
what  can  measure  her  love  for  virtuous  man,  intelligent,  pure-minded, 
and  reciprocally  devoted?  Her  greatest  happiness  is  to  render  him  happy ! 
A living  sacrifice  of  self  equally  complete,  a devotedness  equally  entire,  a 
power  of  emotion  equally  intense  and  divine,  mortals  are  privileged  no 
where  else  to  behold  ! ‘ Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee  ! for  where  thou 

goest,  I will  go  ; and  where  thou  lodgest,  I will  lodge  ; thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.’ 

And  now,  oh,  man ! how  can  you  convert  this  ecstacy  of  her  love, 
and  its  consequent  concomitance  of  person,  into  your  chief  instrument  of 
her  ruin  ? Will  you  pervert  what  was  instituted  expressly  for  your 
own  highest  good  into  an  instrument  of  death  to  her  body,  pollution  to  her 
soul,  and  destruction  to  all  her  angelic  excellencies  ? Granted,  that  her 
ecstatic  love  puts  her  within  your  power,  will  you  seduce  her  because 
you  can  ? Will  you  not  rather  refuse  indulgence  attainable,  and  even 
proffered  ? Will  you  make  her  weakness,  or  rather,  her  highest  female 
ornament  and  crowning  excellence,  your  dagger  ? Shall  not  the  very 
fact  that  you  can  thus  easily  win  her  love,  and  through  it  possess  her 
person,  protect  both?  Is  it  contemptible  to  tantalize  a helpless  victim, 
or  break  the  bones  of  a prostrate  foe,  and  is  it  not  infinitely  more  so  to 
torture  a helpless  suppliant,  and  she  our  best  friend,  and  greatest  earthly 
blessing?  A pirate  once  captured  a merchant  ship.  The  piratical  cap- 
tain encountered,  in  deadly  combat,  a resolute  seaman  of  the  latter. 
Long  and  desperately  they  fought  and  thrust,  each  doing  his  very  utmost 
to  imbue  his  sword  in  the  heart’s  blood  of  the  other.  An  unlucky  blow 
at  length  broke  the  seaman’s  sword  at  its  hilt.  Baring  his  breast,  he 
cried,  ‘Stab,  for  I’m  in  your  power.’  ‘ No,’ exclaimed  the  pirate,  ‘as 
long  as  you  fought  me,  I sought  your  life  ; but  now,  your  helplessness 
is  your  safety.  So  far  from  killing  a defenceless  foe,  1 will  protect 
your  life  even  with  my  own.’  All  nature  through,  helplessness  is 
safety.  Shall  the  fond  mother  love  and  cherish  her  feeble  offspring  most, 
and  shall  we  avoid  treading  on  the  worm  because  of  its  impotence,  and 
shall  man  stamp  woman  into  the  very  dust  because  in  his  power , 
though  put  there  for  his  own  good  ? Or  is  it  so  great  a victory  to  cap- 
ture her  affections  and  through  them  possess  the  citadel  of  her  person  ? 
Will  you  despoil  it  because  you  can  ? Will  you  rob  her  of  her  priceless 
jewel — and  all  the  diadems  of  earth  are  trash  compared  with  woman’s 
virtue — because  you  have  her  in  your  power  ? Shall  not  such  possession 
render  you  responsible  for  her  safe  keeping  ? Why  vaunt  yourself 
almost  to  bursting,  because  you  can  commit,  or  have  committed  sacri- 
lege ? And  yet,  how  many  men  recount  their  female  conquests,  ob- 
tained by  whatever  stratagems  and  false  promises,  as  exultingly  as 
Indian  warriors  pow  wow  over  their  scalps,  thus  glorying  in  their  own 
shame  ! Even  those  whose  consciences  prevent  actual  indulgence,  often 
go  far  enough  to  see  that  they  could  go  farther,  and  then  boast  of  their 
power  over  woman’s  passion,  and  jeer  at  the  ‘easy  virtue’  of  the  sex  ! 

We  would  not,  by  any  means,  weaken  woman’s  efforts  at  self- 
protection, by  throwing  the  responsibility  wholly  on  man,  but  we 
would  save  her  from  ruin  by  charging  her  to  bestow  her  affections  only 
where  she  may  properly  surrender  her  person.  This  done — her  love 
governed  by  that  great  law  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect  already  developed,  she  need  not  be  for  ever  on  the  alert 
lest  she  fall.  Properly  to  guide  and  govern  her  affections , is  perfectly  to 
protect  her  person  ; because  her  person  is  utterly  inaccessible,  except 
through  the  gateway  of  her  affections.  Keep  that  closed,  and  the 
fortress  of  her  person  is  absolutely  impregnable.  Guard  but  the  be- 
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ginning is  of  love,  and  restrain  its  first  goings  forth  till  you  are  certain 
of  happy  wedlock,  and  the  wily  arts  of  the  seducer  will  make  no  im- 
pression. Does  this  scientific  safeguard  weaken  resolution  ? Does  it 
not  nerve  to  effort,  by  pointing  to  complete  salvation,  easily  attained  ? 
So  far  from  casting  you  into  the  stream  of  passion  and  promoting  pas- 
sivity, while  its  fearful  current  sweeps  you  on  to  destruction,  it  puts  the 
only  oar  of  self-preservation  into  your  hands,  and  tells  you  how  effectu- 
ally to  ply  it,  or  rather,  it  keeps  you  securely  housed  on  shore,  till  you 
may  virtuously  and  happily  embark  for  life.  This  intimate  connexion 
between  the  person  and  affection — your  only  vulnerable  ]3oint — your 
betrayers  fully  understand,  yet  you  do  not ; and  hence  you  too  often 
open  the  door  of  affection  to  their  solicitations,  through  which  they  then 
too  readily  violate  the  sanctuary  of  your  person,  to  pollute  and  destroy 
both. 

Woman  ! pray  mark  well  this  principle,  and  hail  it  as  your  deliver- 
ance. Scorn  and  neglect  it  at  your  peril ! 

4 But  why  break  the  secret,  and  thereby  help  to  make  men  seducers, 
and  thus  ruin  woman  by  wholesale  ? ’ Are  seducers  then  ignorant  or 
fools?  Do  gamblers  understand  their  black  game  better  than  these 
devils  incarnate  understand  the  art  of  seduction?  Could  a means 
thus  palpable  and  efficacious,  escape  their  eagle  vision?  But  who  has 
befriended  woman , by  pointing  out  to  her  his  weapon,  and  her  danger  ? 

And  now,  oh,  man  ! T cany  the  appeal  home  to  thy  inmost  soul.  By 
all  your  love  to  the  mother  who  bore  you,  to  the  sister  that  dotes  on 
you,  and  to  the  dear  one  whose  gushing  tenderness  you  have  won,  as 
well  as  to  the  gentler,  angelic  sex,  I beseech  you,  guard  the  sanctuary 
of  female  love  and  virtue  ! But,  should  this  appeal  prove  unavailing — • 
even  though  you  ‘fear  not  God,  nor  regard  man’  nor  woman — yet,  at 
least,  for  your  own  sake,  preserve  both  her  affections  and  her  person. 
She  defiled,  what  becomes  of  mail’s  domestic  happiness?  Her  every 
instance  of  frailty  re-acts  on  him  ; so  that  even  his  own  interests  should 
induce  him  to  preserve  her  pure.  Especially,  since  she  does  not  seduce 
herself,  should  he  charge  her  frailty  to  his  own  perfidy  and  carnality. 
Ten-fold  is  his  guilt,  since  he  cannot  possess  her  person  without  first 
ravishing  her  affections  ! And  defiling  her  body,  though  a mountain 
in  itself,  is  but  a mole-hill  compared  with  blighting  her  affections  ! 
Look  at  that  injured  one.  Her  soul  humbled  ! Her  whole  nature,  with 
all  its  charms,  all  its  capabilities  of  conferring  and  experiencing  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  its  angelic  perfections , laid  in  ruins  ! All  her  joys  con- 
verted into  sorrows  ! Accursed  is  that  fiend  in  human  shape  who  does 
this  wicked  deed  ! Hurled — ay,  even  hunted — should  he  be  from  so- 
ciety ! Scorned  by  man — spurned  by  woman  ! Uncheered  by  any  ray 
of  love.  Compared  with  this  crime,  murder  is  a trifle.  Even  hanging 
is  too  good  for  him.  The  deepest  place  in  hell  is  his.  And  he  is  in  a 
perpetual  hell,  on  earth,  whose  flames  he  himself  has  lighted  ; while 
from  the  heaven  of  love,  and  all  its  joys,  he  has  for  ever  shut  himself. 
The  raging  fires  of  his  hellish  passions  are  lit  up  all  around  him,  all  within 
him.  Pestilence  is  his  very  breath.  Moral  stench  his  only  atmosphere. 
Gross  sensuality  his  perpetual  wallowing  place.  That  very  blackness 
of  depravity  which  can  ruin  unsuspecting  woman,  is  that  deepest  sin 
and  suffering  which  constitute  hell. 

Him  I reprobate,  his  victim  T pity.  Pity  both — him  for  his  ignorance 
and  depravity,  her  as  his  sacrifice  : him  for  driving  the  car  of  passion 
thus  recklessly,  her  as  being  crushed  beneath  its  wheels.  Neither  know 
what  they  do.  Still,  I commiserate  her  most,  because,  though  least 
guilty,  she  is  most  severely  punished  by  that  false  state  of  public  senti- 
ment which  condemns  her  as  most  vile,  and  her  very  presence  as  moral 
pollution,  while  it  censures  him  less  than  for  committing  some  trifling 
misdemeanour.  1 hough  plighting  his  solemn  vow  of  marriage  as  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  his  diabolical  end,  yet  he  suffers  little  or 
none  in  either  standing  or  business,  while  she  is  turned  out  to  starve,  or 
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else  to  live  on  the  wages  of  her  shame  and  sin.  He  flirts  again,  and  yet 
again,  ruining  victim  after  victim  ; while  she  is  spurned  by  all.  Oh 
society,  thou  art  a tyrant ! Why  this  tisli  of  one  and  fowl  of  another  ? 
And  of  the  wrong  one  ? This  proscriptive  spirit  is  not  Christianity,  is 
not  humanity,  is  not  philosophy.  Nor  does  it  deter  others,  while  it 
ruins  uncounted  thousands  of  those  whom  forgiveness  would  save.  The 
odium  heaped  upon  those  who  have  made  one  false  step,  drives  them 
down  to  destruction.  This  unjust  state  of  public  sentiment  is  the  great 
peopler  of  houses  of  infamy,  which  the  restoring  spirit  would  rob  of 
their  tenants.  Does  God  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  and  shall  not  we  also 
forgive  one  another  ? Shall  we  pray,  4 Our  Father,  wlio  art  in  heaven, 
forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  ’ others,  and  yet  be  relentless 
towards  our  fallen-sisters  % 

ABANDONED  WOMAN  AND  HER  REFORM. 

Abandoned  females  are  generally  considered  as  constitutionally  the 
scum  and  offscouring  of  mankind.  Of  some  this  is  true,  but  not  of 
all.  Many  of  them  are  naturally  superior  women,  mentally  and 
physically — splendid  looking  as  well  as  truly  beautiful  and  intellectual.* 
Indeed,  it  was  their  beauty  and  its  accompanying  intensity  of  feel- 
ing, which  ruined  them.  The  taste  of  no  epicure  for  his  delicacies 
and  viands  equals  that  of  seducers  for  their  prey.  Ordinary  women 
tempt  their  appetite  less.  ( The  best,  or  none,’  is  their  motto.  I appeal 
to  observation,  whether  the  majority  of  premature  mothers,  and  of  those 
seduced,  have  not  warm  temperaments,  and  cordial,  whole-souled  feelings 
— just  the  elements,  properly  directed,  for  making  excellent  wives  and 
mothers.  Talk  to  them,  before  case-hardened,  of  their  fall,  and  they  weep 
and  sob  as  if  their  very  hearts  would  break.  Their  existing  depravity, 
admitted  to  be  without  a parallel,  is  less  innate  than  artificial,  induced  by 
circumstances  the  worst  possible.  They  are  more  unfortunate  than 
naturally  corrupt.  Unless  they  had  been  seduced  by  artfulnes  the  most 
consummate,  they  would  now  have  filled  important  places  of  interest 
and  usefulness  in  families  and  social  circles.  And  may  yet.  Their  case 
is  bad,  but  not  hopeless.  They  have  the  material  upon  which  to  ope- 
rate, and  require  only  effort,  and  asylums  or  kind  families,  in  which  to 
commence  reform  and  restoration.  Shall  Washingtonianism  rescue 
from  the  gutter  loathsome  drunkards,  cast  off  and  cast  out  for  a score 
of  years,  the  pests  and  detestation  of  all,  and  reinstate  them  in  society- 
converting  beggars  into  princes,  aye,  making  them  eloquent  and  intellec- 
tual— and  shall  not  similar  means  shed  equal  blessings  on  this  forlorn 
class  ? Are  they  not  equally  valuable,  and  equally  capable  of  restora- 
tion ? Is  not  their  salvation  equally  desirable  l Granted  that  the 
labour  is  more  arduous,  shall  humanity  rest  till  it  is  achieved  ? Our 
neighbour’s  house  on  fire,  we  run  to  the  rescue,  nor  heed  danger.  Shall 
we  then  behold  the  souls  of  the  fairest  portion  of  creation  set  on  fire  by 
the  torch  of  perdition,  unconcerned  % e God  forbid.’  Fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters  of  philanthropy  and  virtue,  let  us  address 
ourselves  to  this  neglected  but  most  needed  work  of  humanity.  We 
can  save  them  by  thousands  if  we  will,  and  dry  up  this  fountain  of  sin 
and  woe.  But  we  can  do  nothing  at  arm’s  length,  nor  by  prayers  and 
preaching  alone,  but  mainly  by  personal  effort.  Nor  by  regarding  them 
as  vile  things,  whose  very  touch  contaminates,  but  by  looking  on  them 
as  sisters  of  humanity,  and  treating  them  tenderly,  never  taunting  them 
with  their  past  frailty. 

Especially  must  we  prevent  their  fall , by  removing  temptation,  by 
purifying  our  literature,  and  especially  by  banishing  novel  reading, 
that  hot-house  of  pollution.  We  must  shut  up  the  grog-shop  also. 
Above  all,  we  must  reform  man . What  a burning  shame  that  he  should 

See  illustration  of  the  principle  that  shape  and  looks  are  as  character  and 
ca3t  of  mind,  in  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  1845  and  1816. 
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prowl,  wolf-like,  about  every  neighbourhood  and  family,  seeking,  by 
that  taking  bait  of  pretended  courtship  and  marriage,  to  devour  all 
female  virtue,  and  making  such  terrible  havoc  ! The  most  execrable 
bandit  on  earth  ! A mighty  work,  but  it  will  be  done . The  dawning 
reformation  must  disperse  this  vice.  Ten  years  will  witness  effort,  and 
twenty,  a mighty  change. 

TEST  OF  LOVE  ! SUDDEN  LOVE. 

In  exact  proportion  as  the  love  of  any  individual  tends  to  sexual 
gratification  as  such , is  it  debasing  and  brutal ; because  unguided  by 
intellect,  and  unsanctified  by  moral  purity.  Shun  such  therefore  as 
vipers  ; for  their  lust  will  vanish  with  indulgence,  and  embrace  any 
other  sexual  thing  that  will  feed  this  flame  of  sensuality.  No  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  their  continence  or  constancy.  The  very  nature  of 
their  love  precludes  it.  Whereas  love  based  on  the  higher  faculties, 
kills  sensuality  as  such,  and  it  finds  its  satisfaction  chiefly  in  spiritual 
inter-  communion. 

Let  young  women  universally  apply  this  unerring  test  of  love  to  the 
conduct  of  their  suitors.  It  will  reveal,  in  all  its  nakedness  of  deformity, 
the  designs  of  many  a villain,  however  solemn  his  protestations  of  true 
love,  and  thereby  save  many  a worthy  and  unsuspecting  maiden  from 
all  the  miseries  of  unhappy  wedlock. 

It  also  condemns  sudden  love  as  more  sensual  than  spiritual ; because, 
by  supposition,  the  latter  has  not  yet  had  time  to  discover  that  moral 
beauty  on  which  alone  it  can  be  founded. 

Our  subject  also  determines  a question  which  has  long  divided  man- 
kind, viz  : Whether  love  is  sensual  or  spiritual'?  Most  contend  that  it 
is  only  refined  sensuality,  and  that  even  the  most  Platonic  consists  in  a 
desire  for  animal  indulgence.  The  love  of  those  in  whom  Amativeness 
predominates,  is  sensual,  and  they  accuse  all  others  of  similar  sensuality  ; 
whereas  predominant  moral  sentiment  purifies  and  spiritualizes  this 
love  in  its  possessor,  so  that  he  takes  ground  for  Platonic  love — shown 
by  our  subject  to  be  the  highest  in  character,  and  happiest  in  effect.  It 
is  easy  to  determine  the  characters  of  given  individuals  from  their  doc- 
trines as  regards  love  ; they  who  argue  that  love  is  only  refined  sensu- 
ality, being  themselves  sensual  ; while  in  them  who  maintain  that  the 
sensual  ingredient  is  subordinate,  it  is  subordinate.  Still,  the  two  do 
naturally  go  together,  but  the  spiritual  department  should  always  guide 
and  govern  the  sexual. 

SECTION  VII. 

STATES  OF  MIND  IN  PARENTS  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TO  TALENTS  AND 

MORALITY  IN  OFFSPRING. 

The  sum  of  this  whole  matter  is  this  : Parentage  perpetuates  our 
race.  Offspring  take  on  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  and  conditions 
of  parentage  existing  at  generation.  That  function  which  gives  being 
to  offspring,  necessarily  awakens  all  the  physical  functions,  in  order  to 
their  transmission.  By  means  of  love,  its  constitutional  predecessor 
and  accompaniment,  it  also  augments  all  the  mental  faculties,  as  the 
means  of  their  transmission,  and  in  that  supremacy  required  for  happi- 
ness. . 

The  great  'practical  inference  from  this  is,  that  those  parents  who 
desire  intellectual  and  moral  children,  must  love  each  other  ; because 
this  love,  besides  perpetually  calling  forth  and  cultivating  their  higher 
faculties,  awakens  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exalted  action  in  that 
climax,  concentration,  and  consummation  of  love  which  propagates 
their  existing  qualities — the  mental  endowment  of  offspring  being  pro- 
portionate to  the  purity  and  intensity  of  parental  love. 

Next,  they  should  exercise  those  faculties  most  which  they  most 
desire,  in  offspring. . Not  immoderately , for  that  might  exhaust  those 
faculties,  and  thus  injure  offspring.  Those  who  would  have  religious 
and  devout  children,  must  exercise  their  own  religious  feelings.  Reli- 
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gious  education  must  commence  here.  If  children  remain  hardened, 
perhaps  scoffers,  after  all  the  instruction  and  efforts  of  pious  parents, 
the  cause  may  perhaps  be  found  in  this  very  omission. 

We  should  also  exercise  Conscientiousness  habitually.  We  especially 
should  not  violate  it  in  a matter  so  all-important ; because,  dethroned 
here , it  gives  the  whole  field  over  to  propensity  ; but,  victorious  here,  few 
things  strengthen  it  equally  ; for,  if  it  can  withstand  this  temptation,  it 
can  withstand  any  other.  Allowed  to  speak  out  here,  it  kills  base  de- 
sire. It  must  dethrone  or  be  dethroned.  Words  cannot  express  the 
importance  of  parental  rectitude,  and  the  moral  glory  with  which  it 
crowns  its  offspring. 

Spirituality  (Marvellousness)  should  also  be  continually  exercised.  It 
is  this  which  imparts’that  feeling  of  purity,  ecstasy,  heavenly  sweet- 
ness, and  sacredness,  which  always  appertain  to  love.  This  emotion 
etherealizes  the  soul,  and  raises  it  above  mundane  affairs,  and  creates 
holy  longings  and  heavenly  aspirations. 

Ideality  should  also  be  exercised  during  the  period  of  their  youth- 
ful love  and  onwards.  Has  not  nature  taken  special  pains  to  banish 
grossness  and  vulgarity,  and  associate  purity,  propriety,  taste,  refine- 
ment, and  elevation,  of  feelings  and  manners,  throughout  all  the  stages 
of  love  ? Does  not  love  naturally  chasten,  polish,  refine,  all  that  lovers 
say  and  do  when  together,  and  tend  to  render  them  bland,  graceful,  and 
accomplished  ? Let  universal  observation  and  experience  answer.  The 
reason  has  already  been  given.  Then  should  not  this  refinement  be 
carried  into  both  marriage  and  parentage  ? Taste  is  the  twin-sister  and 
only  sanctifier  of  this  function,  and  alone  converts  it  from  vulgarity  and 
gross  sensuality,  into  a pure  and  delicate  emotion.  Woman  especially 
will  testify  as  to  its  existence,  and  its  sweets  ; yet,  alas  ! she  is  often 
compelled  to  mourn  its  absence  when  she  most  desires  its  presence,  and 
to  endure  an  uncouthness  and  indelicacy  utterly  incompatible  with  her 
native  sense  of  propriety  and  modesty,  as  well  as  at  war  with  both  her 
daily  converse  with  her  husband,  and  her  dearest  relations  to  him. 
Husbands ! pray  mark  this  point ; and  avoid  whatever  can  offend  the 
refined  feelings  of  your  partner  in  all  things  pertaining  to  matters  of 
feeling  and  affection.  Those  coarse  jests,  improprieties,  and  vulgar- 
ities, in  the  conversation  and  conduct  of  husbands  and  wives,  de- 
teriorate and  degrade  their  feelings  and  character  to  a degree  little  sus- 
pected, and  diminish  affection,  where  mutual  propriety  would  greatly 
strengthen  it,  and  proportionately  improves  offspring. 

Mirthfulness  should  also  be  exercised  by  parents,  so  as  to  render 
their  offspring  brisk,  cheerful,  lighthearted, animated,  buoyant,  joyous, 
and  happy.  The  pleasurable  excitement  love  affords  ivill  also  greatly 
enhance  matrimonial  enjoyment,  and  consequently  aid  the  endowment 
of  offspring.  Nor  should  parents  fail  ever  to  be  agreeable,  mirthful, 
cheerful,  towards  each  other. 

Approbativeness  is  also  essential,  in  order  to  give  both  that  accept- 
able, winning,  taking  manner,  requisite  to  secure  the  commendation  of 
each  other,  and  thus  promote  both  the  agreeableness  of  their  fellowship, 
and  the  pleasantness  of  offspring.  In  short,  parents  should  habitually 
and  always  endeavour  to  be  all  that  they  would  wish  their  offspring 
to  be. 

Behold,  in  this  union  of  intellect  and  moral  sentiment  with  love,  and 
then  of  love  with  the  parental  function,  the  Divine  Causation  employed 
to  endow  man  with  mind.  Behold  in  the  fact,  that  that  love  which  in- 
duces this  function,  calls  forth,  when  she  has  her  perfect  work,  the  ex- 
ercise of  both  the  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  virtues,  the  means  em- 
ployed to  transmit  mentality  and  create  soul  ! Wise,  infinitely  be- 
yond human  conception.  Efficient  beyond  the  ' possibility  of  failure. 
As  perfect  as  even  a God  could  render  them.  As  no  other  work  of  the 
Deity  compares  in  magnitude  with  the  creation  of  man,  so  the  machinery 
employed  in  effecting  none,  is  equally  fraught  with  the  very  infinitude 
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of  Divinity.  Love  and  its  constitutional  influence  in  awakening  tlie  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  the  moral  affections  of  parents  at  this  period  to 
their  highest  pitch  of  healthy  action,  is  this  Divine  instrumentality  ! 

Learn,  then,  oh  ! prospective  parents,  the  necessity  of  regularly  exer- 
cising intellect  and  the  moral  affections  throughout  the  whole  of  life,  that 
they  may  never  fail  to  have  their  proper  influence  in  conjunction  with 
the  parental  function.  How  incalculably  would  that  intellectual  con- 
verse and  moral  communion,  so  agreeably  to  yourselves,  enhance  the 
intellectual  and  moral  endowment  of  your  offspring  ! Will  you  not 
perfect  in  yourselves  by  culture,  what  nature  requires  by  instinct? 
Shall  your  intellects  lie  dormant,  when  their  exercise  would  stamp  the 
impress  of  talent,  perhaps  of  greatness,  upon  your  beloved  offspring  ? 
Shall  your  moral  affections  slumber  when  their  activity,  besides  exalt- 
ing your  own  happiness,  is  so  indispensable  to  the  moral  endowment  of 
heirs  of  immortality?  But  alas,  how  few  parents  exercise  any  more 
mind,  or  employ  any  more  knowledge  in  reference  to  these  important 
matters,  than  they  are  compelled  to  do  by  the  very  nature  of  the  function 
itself ! 

Behold,  again,  in  this  spontaneous  accompaniment  of  intellect  and 
moral  feeling  with  love,  and  of  love  with  the  parental  function,  an  in- 
strumentality for 

PERFECTING  OUR  RACE  ! 

Progression  is  a law  of  man’s  very  being,  written  in  living  characters 
upon  every  department  of  his  nature.  Pie  will  not  always  remain 
that  stupid,  degraded,  depraved  thing  he  now  is.  A brighter  destiny 
is  before  him.  A thousand  years  to  come,  he  will  be  incalculably 
superior  to  what  he  now  is,  in  physiology,  in  health,  in  intellectual 
capacity  and  attainment  ; in  short,  in  every  conceivable  aspect. 

This  is  to  be  brought  about,  we  say,  by  means  of  spiritual  love  and  its 
stimulating  influence  on  the  higher  faculties  of  parents,  particularly 
when  they  unite  to  stamp  their  existing  mentality  on  offspring.  The 
constitutional  effect  of  this  love  being  first  to  exalt  the  action  of  the 
higher  faculties,  and  soothe  propensity,  and  then,  by  means  of  that 
natural  accompaniment  of  love  with  person  already  shown  to  be  an  or- 
dinance of  nature,  to  induce  that  function  which  transmits  this  exalted 
moral  and  intellectual  action  to  offspring,  it  of  course  renders  children 
better  than  their  parents.  Or  thus  : Children  take  on  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  parentage.  Love  renders  the  higher  faculties  of  parents  greater 
in  action  at  this  period  than  they  are  by  nature.  It  then  induces,  while 
the  action  of  these  higher  faculties  is  thus  preternatu rally  exalted,  that 
parental  function  which  is  but  the  very  climax  and  consummation  of 
love,  and  which  transmits  this  then-existing  increased  moral  and  intel- 
lectual action  to  offspring.  Since  then  the  children  of  affectionate 
parents  receive  existence  and  constitution  when  love  has  rendered  the 
mentality  of  their  parents  both  more  elevated  and  more  active  than  it 
is  by  nature,  of  course  the  children  of  loving  parents  are  both  more  in- 
tellectual and  moral  by  nature  than  their  parents.  Now  if  these  chil- 
dren and  their  companions  also  love  one  another,  this  same  law  which 
renders  the  second  generation  better  than  the  first,  will  of  course  render 
the  third  still  better  than  the  second,  and  thus  of  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Hence,  by  a law  of  our  very  being,  this  spiritual  love,  when 
love  has  her  perfect  work,  renders  every  succeeding  generation,  so  long 
as  man  continues  to  propagate,  more  and  still  more  intellectual  and 
moral  than  the  preceding,  and  thereby  constitutionally  perfects  our  race. 
As  yet,  man  is  but  a comparative  pigmy  in  every  thing.  He  is  still  in 
his  childhood  compared  with  what  this  very  principle  will  one  day  ren- 
der him.  ‘ Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,’  the  extent  to  which  this  principle  will  yet 
carry  man’s  physical  perfection,  his  intellectual  power  and  attainments* 
and  his  moral  virtues  I Philanthropists,  behold  the  grand  lever  of  human 
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reform  and  improvement.  Other  reform  efforts  are  brass  and  copper  ; 
this  is  fine  gold  ! Others  lop  off  the  outer  branches  of  the  great  tree  of 
human  depravity  and  woe  ; this  lays  the  axe  at  the  root,  and  plants, 
instead,  the  trees  of  Eden.  Others  improve,  this  perfects  the  germ  of 
humanity.  Education  modifies  and  trains,  this  creates  goodness  and 
greatness.  To  reform  and  perfect  parents  as  parents , is  to  reform  and 
perfect  mankind.  To  promote  connubial  love — this,  philosophers,  is 
your  talisman.  This,  moralists,  is  your  mighty  Archimedean  lever. 
You  may  preach  and  pray  till  doomsday — may  send  out  missionaries, 
may  circulate  tracts  and  Bibles,  and  multiply  revivals,  with  little  avail ; 
because,  as  long  as  mankind  go  on,  as  now,  to  propagate  by  animal  im- 
pulse merely,  so  long  must  their  offspring  be  animal,  sensual,  devilish  ! 
But  only  induce  parents  cordially  to  love  each  other,  and  you  thereby 
render  their  children  constitutionally  more  talented  and  virtuous.  Oh ! 
parents,  by  as  much  as  you  prefer  the  luxuries  of  concord  to  the  tor- 
ments of  discord,  and  children  that  are  sweet  dispositioned  and  highly 
intellectual  to  those  that  are  rough,  wrathful,  and  depraved,  be  entreated 

tO  * LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER.’ 

IMPORTANCE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Reader,  thou  hast  now'  fairly  before  thee  the  gist  and  substance  of 
our  treatise. 

If  any  knowledge  on  earth  is  worth  possessing,  a knowledge  of 
these  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature,  human  virtue,  and 
human  happiness  is  worth  possessing.  Here,  pre-eminently,  ‘ Know- 
ledge is  power,’  power  to  perfect  offspring  : and  ignorance  is  imper- 
fection, as  well  as  misery.  Parents  may  perchance  stumble  upon  favour- 
able conditions,  and  avoid  the  unfavourable,  without  understanding 
them.  But  how  incalculably  would  knowing  what  conditions  in  them- 
selves subserve  both  connubial  love  and  the  intellectuality  and  the 
morality  of  offspring,  and  what  deteriorate  them,  preserve  from  error. 
In  reference  t©  no  other  work  of  life  is  skill  equally  available,  or  know- 
ledge more  essential  to  skill.  However,  let  those  who  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  both  close  their  own  eyes,  and  then  bark  at  others 
for  using  theirs.  But  let  those  who  will  learn  and  apply  these  princi- 
ples, reap  therefrom  the  richest  harvests,  and  gather  the  most  delicious 
vintage  of  life,  to  both  themselves  and  prospective  offspring. 

The  consequences  of  this  function  being  thus  momentous,  it  should 
neither  be  treated  with  jest,  nor  participated  in  thoughtlessly.  Since 
parents  thereby  determine  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  desti- 
nies of  immortals,  they  should  make  preparation  commensurate  with 
these  its  undying  results.  As  we  do  not  eat  even  without  a double 
preparation,  [first  of  ourselves  by  hunger,  and  next  of  our  food  by 
seasoning,  so  men  should  prepare  themselves  to  be  parents,  so  as  to 
work  out  the  future  talents,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  their  children. 
Our  preparation  for  visitors,  is  proportionate  to  our  estimation  of  them. 
Shall  then  such  visitors  for  life  be  unprovided  for  ? Indeed,  prepara- 
tion is  as  much  a part  of  every  work  of  life,  as  the  work  itself,  and 
often  its  most  important  part.  Much  more  so  as  regards  this.  Let 
there  be  no  chance-comers,  feebly  endowed,  because  unintended,  un- 
deserved. No  supervening  on  previous  exhaustion  of  either  mind  or 
body,  but  the  most  vigorous  state  of  both  Sufficient  exercise  to  pro- 
mote all  the  animal  and  mental  functions,  but  not  enough  to  exhaust.* 

Above  all,  the  previous  and  present  commingling,  and  mutual  exer- 
cise, of  that  love  shown  to  be  so  promotive  of  desire  in  parents,  and  of 
endowment  in  children,  should  not  be  neglected. 

* Farmers  never  sire  their  stock  (encourage  copulation,)  when  either  parent 
is  fatigued,  they  even  allow  them  to  rest  and  feed  for  days  before  to  promote 
preparation.  The  steed  is  never  ridden  or  driven,  except  for  exercise.  Would 
that  men  took  proportionate  pains  to  secure  the  health  and  happiness  of  their 
offspring. 
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But  these  suggestions,  and  many  others  like  them,  grow  so  perceptibly 
out  of  our  subject,  that  readers  can  make  their  own  specific  applica- 
tions. But  contrasts  deepen  impressions,  and  what  follows  will  serve 
greatly  to  enforce  our  leading  doctrine — the  importance  of  connubial 
love. 


SECTION  VIII. 

EFFECTS  ON  OFFSPRING  OF  PARENTAL  DISAGREEMENT,  AND  UNREQUITED 

LOVE, 

Fully  indoctrinated  with  the  great  law  of  things,  that  children 
resemble  their  parents,  the  counter  fact,  that  the  children  of  truly  ex- 
cellent and  religious  parents  were  sometimes  irreligious  and  wicked, 
puzzled  the  Author  exceedingly  for  a long  time.  So  also  did  the  fact, 
that  children  sometimes  excel  both  parents  in  talents  and  goodness.  In 
short,  he  could  not  account  for  either  the  degeneracy  of  some  children 
as  compared  with  their  parents,  or  the  superiority  of  others.  He  no- 
ticed this  superiority  in  one  family  of  children,  whose  parents  lived 
together  most  affectionately.  He  had  before  observed,  ‘ in  boarding 
round,’  that  the  rough,  selfish,  bad  children  of  a school  lie  once  taught, 
were  from  parents  who  disagreed  ; but  that  his  amiable  and  knowing 
scholars  were  from  affectionate  parents.  His  profession  had  also  shown 
him,  that  those  children,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  intemperate, 
were  less  favourably  organized  than  either  parent,  and  that  those  born 
after  the  father  ‘ took  to  drink,’  were  inferior  to  those  born  before. 

All  these  knotty  problems  were  solved  by  the  two  cardinal  doctrines 
of  our  work  ; first,  that  children  take  on  the  conditions  existing  in 
parents  at  the  time  they  received  being  and  character  ; and,  secondly, 
that  affectionate  wedlock,  more  than  all  other  influences  combined, 
calls  forth  all  the  higher  faculties,  not  only  habitually,  but  especially  at 
this  period  ; while  nothing  harrows  up  all  the  animal  passions  so  much 
as  either  matrimonial  disagreement,  or  unrequited  love.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  marriage  increases  the  action  of  all  the  faculties  for 
good  or  evil — happy  wedlock  increases  their  action  for  good  ; unhappy , 
for  evil.  What,  equally  with  blighted  affection  or  matrimonial  dis- 
cord, will  keep  Combativeness  in  so  perpetual  a foam  of  fretfulness  and 
anger?  It  will  make  almost  any  woman,  however  good  her  disposition 
by  nature,  as  cross  and  hateful  as  Xantippe — it  will  make  an  angel  a 
devil.  It  animalizes,  sensualizes,  and  demonizes  the  whole  being, 
body  and  soul  together.  It  steels  them  against  all  goodness  and  great- 
ness. More  fatal  still  : It  engenders  that  lost,  reckless,  don’t-care  state 
of  mind,  which  blasts  ambition,  cripples  effort,  quenches  the  spirit  of 
elevation  and  aspiration,  shrinks  from  sight  and  hearing,  and  breeds  a 
desire  to  die  ! 

But  to  see  the  full  force  of  this  subject,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
power  of  the  affections  over  the  entire  mental  and  physical  being.  Re- 
ciprocated love  infuses  new  life  into  both  soul  and  body,  increases 
appetite,  digestion,  muscular  elasticity,  power  and  disposition  to  labor, 
moral  purity  and  intellectual  capability  and  desire,  and  augments  every 
power  and  function  of  life.  But  disappointed  love  weakens  muscular 
energy,  exchanges  the  sprightly  step  for  the  heavy  drag,  enfeebles 
digestion,  supplants  the  keen  appetite  by  a loathing  of  its  wonted  food, 
diminishes  that  fulness  of  respiration  which  reciprocated  love  promotes, 
renders  the  looks  dispirited,  careworn,  perhaps  haggard,  as  though 
some  dire  calamity  had  befallen  them  ; unstrings  the  nerves,  fevers  the 
brain,  dissipates  the  mind,  renders  desire  turgid,  drives  sleep  from  the 
pillow,  or  fatigues  by  dreams  of  evil,  irritates  the  propensities,  plants 
disease  in  body  and  mind,  and  bears  its  unhappy  victim,  down  into  a 
premature  grave  ! See  that  loved  maiden,  all  life,  and  health,  and 
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happiness.  Her  eyes  sparkling  with  joy.  Her  step  graceful  and 
elastic.  Her  full  cheek  glowing  with  health  and  beauty.  Her  whole 
nature  overflowing  with  happiness.  But  behold  her  now  ! Her  affec- 
tions withered  by  disappointment ! Her  fondest  hopes  for  ever  blasted  ! 
She  vacates  her  seat  at  table.  She  becomes  pale  and  languid.  She 
wearily  4 drags  her  dull  slow  length  along.’  She  is  sad,  subdued,  and 
broken-hearted.  She  rolls  restlessly  on  her  fevered  pillow.  She  pines 
in  mind  and  sickens  in  body.  She  becomes  incurable — the  best  medical 
aid  having  lost  its  power.  She  finally  sinks  into  a premature  grave 
from  a broken  heart ! The  welcome  grave  alone  can  assuage  her  grief. 
Young  women  die  by  thousands,  ostensibly  of  consumptions,  fevers, 
nervous  affections,  and  female  complaints,  but  caused  in^fact  by 
blighted  love — one  of  the  most  prolific  parents  of  these  and  other  forms 
of  disease.  As  well  bury  them  alive  as  blast  their  love,  because  the 
latter  will  hill  them  by  inches.  Well  is  it  called  a broken  heart,  because 
it  is  a matter  of  life  and  death  both  to  body  and  soul.  Let  experience 
and  observation  disclose  what  words  can  so  poorly  express — that  sink- 
ing and  blighting  in  every  corner  and  crevice  of  the  soul,  that  palsy  of 
the  whole  being,  occasioned  by  both  unrequited  love  and  unhappy 
wedlock  !* 

Look  again.  Behold  that  weeping  mother,  just  bereaved  of  a darling- 
child.  She  is  now  healthy.  But  anon,  she  becomes  pale,  and  wastes 
away  with  grief.  She,  too,  becomes  an  invalid  and  sickens,  and  dies, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  reversed  affection  on  health. 
Note  yonder  mourning  widow.  If  she  shakes  off  her  grief,  she  will  sur- 
vive the  shock.  But  if  it  continues  to  prey  upon  her,  it  impairs  diges- 
tion and  disturbs  the  sleep  ; and  these  great  vital  functions  impaired, 
life  itself  is  enfeebled  or  else  destroyed.  The  uniform  and  the  ncecssary 
consequence  of  disturbed  affection  in  all  its  forms,  is  injured  health, 
deteriorated  intellect,  depreciated  moral  feeling,  and  increased  and  de- 
praved propensity. 

Once  more.  Disappointed  love  and  unhappy  wedlock  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  derange  the  nervous  system.  Nothing  more  painfully  excites  it, 
and  painful  excitement  is  prolific  of  disease.  Few  things  take  so 
thorough  a hold  of  all  the  interests  of  life,  as  love,  and  hence  its  inter- 
ruption proportionally  pains,  and  thereby  diseases  ; for  painful  action 
always  diseases  the  whole  nervous  system,  the  brain  especially.  Now 
a diseased  nervous  system  necessarily  and  always  diseases  the  propen- 
sities , and  this  as  already  shown,  depraves  them.  We  need  not  digress 
to  prove  this  point,  but,  taking  it  for  granted,  we  see  how  and  why  dis- 
appointments in  love  render  its  subject  peevish,  cross,  irritable,  mis- 
anthropic, and  even  wicked  : namely,  disappointed  love  irritates  Amative- 
ness, and  therefore  the  organs  of  the  body  around  it : as  reciprocated 
love  soothes  passion  and  promotes  moral  feeling  ! 

Besides  when  love  remains  rivetted,  we  feel  that,  though  the  whole 
world  be  untrue  and  unworthy  of  confidence,  our  loved  one  is  a resting 
place  for  our  soul.  But  when  that  trusted  friend  proves  untrue,  we 
feel  that  no  trust  can  be  reposed  in  any  one.  This  awakens  Combative- 
ness to  resent  the  injury,  perhaps  Destructiveness  to  revenge  it,  and  thus 
both  rouses  propensity,  and  deteriorates  the  moral  tone. 

Still  more  prolific  of  all  these  evil  consequences,  is  discord  between 
husbands  and  wives.  Married  life  brings  every  element  of  both  parties, 
not  perfectly  harmonized  by  love,  into  direct  collision,  and  excites  a 
perpetual  succession  of  heart-burnings,  and  a mutual  sense  of  having 
been  injured.  If  husband  and  wife  do  not  cordially  love  each  other, 
they  must  hate , except  that  when  they  partly  love  and  partly  hate  they 
are  unable  to  live  either  together  or  apart,  and  are  thus  rendered  pro- 

* The  fact  is  a little  remarkable,  that  most  of  those  who  are  disappointed 
in  love,  or  live  unhappily  with  their  consort,  care  little  about  life,  or  else  de* 
sire  to  die. 
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portionally  miserable  in  both  states.  Discord,  in  the  exact  proportion 
in  which  it  exist,  kindles  the  sour,  hating,  hateful,  animal  feelings 
in  parents,  and  depreciates  their  moral  feelings,  and  therefore  transmits 
this  moral  depreciation  and  animal  exaltation  to  offspring. 

Besides,  since  love  heightens  the  ardour  of  the  parental  embrace,  and 
thereby  improves  offspring,  the  absence  of  love  renders  the  parental 
function  tame  and  insipid,  and  thus  enfeebles  its  product. 

As  the  person  goes  with  the  affections,  mutual  hatred,  if  carried  far, 
not  only  annuls  desire,  as  regards  each  other,  but  produces  mutual  dis- 
gust ; pure-minded  woman  prefers  death  to  this  living  purgatory  ! But 
having  thus  drawn  attention  to  this  point,  we  forbear  to  prosecute  it 
farther. 

The  inference  is  conclusive,  that  those  who  do  not  cordially  love  each 
other,  should  keep  apart,  even  though  married  by  law  ; because,  first, 
law  cannot  possibly  justify  what  nature  has  unequivocally  condemned  ; 
and  secondly,  because  such  union  can  never  be  anything  else  than  mere 
animal  indulgence.  Hence  their  offspring  must  of  necessity  be  far  be- 
low their  parents  in  intellectual  and  moral  endowment,  because  parental 
intellect  and  moral  feeling  were  not  called  forth  by  love,  and  therefore 
not  transmitted  to  offspring.  Moreover  their  offspring  must  necessarily 
be  essentially  animal,  because  the  supposed  disagreement  of  parents 
rouses  all  their  animal  passions,  and  transmits  them,  thus  roused,  to 
offspring.  Such  sensual  intercourse  is  morally  wrong,  even  in  those 
legally  married  to  each  other,  because  it  may,  must,  beget  human 
animals  only,  but  never  human  intellect  and  soul,  except  of  an  inferior 
grade.  Oh  ! parents,  pause  and  tremble  in  view  of  relations  thus 
fraught  with  weal  or  wo  to  yourselves,  your  children,  and  your  chil- 
dren’s children  for  ever. 


SECTION  IX. 

ALL-IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS  TO  THE  MARRIED  : RECIPROCITY. 

Love  always  requires  a return.  Reciprocity  is  a constituent  in- 
gredient in  its  very  nature.  Without  it  neither  man  nor  woman  can 
ever  be  happy  in  either  love  or  wedlock.  Its  absence  is  misery  to  the 
ardour  of  the  one,  and  repugnance  to  the  coldness  of  the  other.  A 
cardinal  law  of  both  love  and  connubial  bliss  requires,  that  the  more 
tender  the  affection  of  either,  the  more  cordially  should  it  be  reciproca- 
ted by  the  other.  Both  must  love  each  other,  in  order  that  both  may 
participate  with  each  other  in  parentage. 

The  absence  of  reciprocity  here  is  of  course  the  bone  of  contention. 
If  similarity  in  other  respects  is  essential  to  love,  how  all  essential  is 
this,  the  very  essence  of  the  marriage  covenant  and  compact  ? Matri- 
monial felicity  can  no  more  be  had  without  reciprocity  and  mutual 
pleasure  here,  than  noon-day  without  the  sun;  nor  can  discord  co- 
exist with  reciprocity  here,  any  more  than  darkness  and  sunshine  can 
co-exist ; because  they  who  cannot  make  each  other  happy  in  this  the 
idtimaturn  of  love  and  marriage,  cannot  make  each  other  happy  in  minor 
matters ; while  those  who  can  make  each  other  happy  will  find  all 
the  minor  causes  of  discord  drowned.  Reciprocity  here  being  the 
heart’s  core  of  all  the  happiness  of  both  love  and  wedlock — their  basis, 
and  frame -work,  and  superstructure,  and  all  in  all — those  who  are 
qualified  to  confer  on  each  other  this  summum  bonuni  of  matrimonial 
felicity,  are  bound  together  by  the  strongest  bond  of  union  connected 
with  our  nature  ; whilst  those  who  cannot  confer  and  receive  mutual 
pleasure  in  this  respect,  cannot  possibly  be  happy  in  married  life,  and 
consequently  cannot  possibly  love  each  other  ; and  therefore  should 
never  enter  together  the  sacred  enclosure  of  wedlock.  On  nothing  does 
the  bridegroom  set  an  equal  value.  All  else  in  married  life  is  of  little 
value  to  him  compared  with  reciprocity  and  happiness  here. 
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This  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  reciprocity  must  commend  itself  to 
all  who  have  experience  concerning  it,  while  the  uninitiated  will  find 
ample  proof  of  its  truth  in  the  fact,  that  those  husbands  and  wives 
either  of  which  went  reluctantly  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  never  lived 
happily  together.  Scrutinize  all  the  cases  in  which  either  party  was 
over-persuaded  by  the  importunity  of  the  other,  or  by  officious  parents 
or  friends,  and  every  one,  except  those  few  in  which  the  requisite  recipro-* 
city  has  been  afterwards  established,  will  be  found  to  have  resulted  in 
misery  to  both.  Let  this  principle  and  fact  effectually  warn  all  against 
persuading  or  being  persuaded  to  marry  against  their  feelings.  Ardent 
love  in  one  can  never  compensate  for  the  want  of  it  in  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  warmth  in  one  and  coldness  in  the  other,  is  as  icg 
to  fire.  Reciprocity  is  indispensable.  Then  let  all  beware  how  they 
marry,  unless  both  love  and  are  beloved. 


SECTION  X. 

FREQUENCY. 

It  remains  to  define  nature’s  boundaries  in  this  important  respect, 
thereby  to  restrain  exorbitant  demand  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prevent 
excessive  taxation  on  the  other.  Such  bounds  exist,  and  to  observe 
them  is  the  height  of  hymeneal  bliss.  That  a most  ruinous  excess  is 
generally  indulged  in,  is  certain.  What,  then,  are  the  dictates  of  in- 
fallible nature  % 

An  infallible  guide  as  to  frequency,  is  to  be  found  in  its  effects  on  love 
and  offspring.  This  function  being  the  embodiment  of  love,  and  the 
servant  of  offspring,  whatever  amount  of  frequency  is  promotive  of 
spiritual  love,  and  the  consequent  endowment  of  offspring,  is  right,  and 
even  duty.  Admit  that  this  function  may  have  too  primitive  offices, 
and  that  the  secondary  office  of  this  function  is  to  promote  connubial 
love,  by  augmenting  connubial  happiness,  and  we  are't'  furnished  with 
the  largest  liberty  not  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health. 

One  universal  guide  as  to  frequency  should  undoubtedly  take  prece- 
dence  over  all  others.  We  have  already  adduced  woman’s  love  as  the 
touchstone  of  the  nature  of  true  love.  We  have  also  shown  that  this 
parental  function,  the  frequency  of  which  we  would  now  determine,  is 
only  the  ultimatum  of  love — that  both  are  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
Why,  then,  should  not  woman  be  the  umpire  in  this  case1?  And  this 
view  is  both  sustained  and  rendered  conclusive  by  the  law  of  woman’s 
nature.  She,  then,  is  that  final  umpire  by  which  every  husband  should 
abide.  And  if  she  be  allowed  to  control  this  matter  of  frequency, 
nearly  every  married  pair  will  be  conducted  to  complete  connubial 
felicity. 

Of  course,  only  healthy  wives  are  qualified  to  regulate  this  delicate 
matter.  Either  disease  or  prostration  may  render  her  decision  erroneous. 
Yet,  even  then , more  than  she  desires  would  be  injurious  to  her  ; and 
the  husband  must  conform  to  the  required  denial.  Ilis  lot  is  less 
fortunate,  yet  non-conformity  will  only  increase  his  misfortune. 
Even  then  his  wife  is  his  judge  ; and  his  only  appeal  consists  in  re- 
storing her  to  health,  and  thus  increasing  the  enjoyment  of  both. 

Yet  the  opposite  sometimes  occurs.  When  female  complaints  cause 
slight  inflammation  instead  of  torpor,  or  a chronic  fever,  the  result  is 
undue  desire.  Nor  will  the  desired  frequency  here  effect  a cure.  It 
will  only  aggravate.  So  that  voluntary  restraint  in  such  cases  becomes 
indispensable. 

Undue  desire  or  torpor  may  arise  from  other  causes — may  be  heredi- 
tary— .yet  these  exceptions  leave  our  great  governing  rule  the  same.  If 
parents  in  general  would  diminish  their  frequenc}q  they  would  be  incal- 
culable gainers  in  the  amount  of  pleasure  experienced,  besides  doubling, 
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perhaps  quadrupling,  all  the  endowments  of  their  offspring.  No  mis- 
take can  be  greater  than  the  prevalent  supposition  that  hymeneal  pleasure 
is  in  proportion  to  frequency  ; it  is  the  reverse.  Do  we  not  enjoy  a 
single  meal,  when  really  hungry,  more  than  scores  when  not  so  ? Fre- 
quency begets  satiety,  and  gluts  the  appetite  and  enjoyment.  The  mar- 
ried should  be  abstemious,  if  it  were  merely  as  a means  of  securing  the 
pleasure  sought. 

Strict  temperance  promotes  all  enjoyment.  Intemperance  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  very  pleasure  sought.  We  go  for  self-enjoyment  in  the 
truest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  that  exercise  of  this  function 
which  yields  the  most  enjoyment,  both  of  itself,  and  in  its  various  and 
multifarious  bearings  on  our  other  enjoyments.  But  as  a single  meal, 
eaten  with  the  keen  relish  conferred  by  appetite,  gives  more  exalted 
pleasure  than  scores  without  it,  so  hymeneal  temperance  is  the  secret 
of  hymeneal  pleasure  ; while  the  cloyed  advocates  of  unrestricted  in- 
dulgence deprive  themselves  of  most  of  the  pleasures  they  seek,  and  the 
few  which  are  left,  are  embittered.  We  shall  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  for  advocating  this  doctrine  of  abstinence  by  all  who  put  it  in 
practice.  Our  doctrine  is  the  true  interpretation  of  nature’s  ordinance. 

Compare  the  effects  of  unrestricted  indulgence,  with  the  effects  of 
strict  temperance.  Their  difference  is  infinite.  The  former  sensualizes 
and  depraves.  It  also  breeds  disgust  for  its  paramour.  We  regard  the 
partner  of  our  intemperance  as  a kind  of  animal  tool,  a mere  sexual  thing , 
gross,  low,  and  sensual.  This  shows  why  the  libertine,  however  intently  he 
pursued  his  prey  before  indulgence,  becomes  indifferent  to  her  after,  and 
finally  casts  her  off.  This  is  always  the  case.  It  is  based  in  the  law  of 
mind,  that  sensuality,  in  and  of  itself,  degrades  its  joint  partner  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  breeds  disgust  of  self  and  one  another,  deteriorates  the 
moral  tone,  and  demeans  and  animalizes  the  entire  being  ! This 
abasement  is  inherent  in  excessive  indulgence.  Nor  does  marriage  wipe 
away  the  polluting  stain.  Carnality  is  carnalit}r,  in  wedlock  as  much 
as  out  of  it,  and  constitutionally  4 breeds  contempt,  disgust,’  and  hatred, 
even  between  the  married.  This  must  always  be  the  case. 

Does  not  this  principle  develope  one  cause  of  the  great  difference  in 
the  estimation  in  which  many  lovers  hold  each  other  before  marriage, 
compared  with  their  estimation  of  each  other  afterwards  ? That  such 
depreciation  often  takes  place  is  too  true.  Yet  these  deteriorating  effects 
on  love  are  experienced  only  by  those  who  do  injustice  to  their  nature, 
or  violate  the  laws  of  temperance. 

Far  otherwise  is  the  effect  with  the  strictly  temperate.  With  them 
this  intercommunion,  so  far  from  lowering  them  in  each  other’s  estima- 
tion, will  greatly  elevate  them. 

Intemperance  vitiates  and  poisons  all  it  touches  ; while  virtuous  and 
temperate  indulgence  sanctifies,  and  purifies,  and  perfects  ! 

Choose,  then,  between  the  blessing  and  the  curse.  May  a vigorous 
intellect  determine  thy  choice,  and  moral  purity  guide  thy  proceeding. 
God  forbid  the  sacrilegious  prostitution  of  this  high  and  holy  function 
to  brutal  lust ! 

May  this  treatise  tend  to  promote  conjugal  affection — to  sanctify 
enjoyment — ;to  endow  offspring  with  the  best  physiology  and  the 
highest  mentality  in  the  power  of  parentage  to  confer,  and  thus  adorn, 
perfect,  and  BLESS  mankind,  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 

Second  Edition  of  Amativeness,  price  2d.,  is  now  ready. 

Phrenology  applied  to  Matrimony,  is  in  the  Press,  and  will  be  out  shortly. 

The  People;  a Weekly  Periodical,  exposing*  the  iniquities  and  cruelties 
of  Aristocratic  Tyranny,  and  unfolding  and  advocating  the  principles  of  a 
just  and  rational  Democracy.  Price  Id. 
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IN' 


Man  is  eminently  a social  being.  This  is  evinced  by  his  phrenolo- 
gical developments,  and  by  his  disposition  to  congregate  and  form 
friendships.  His  social  affections  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  his  virtue  and 
happiness.  Parental  and  connubial  love  are  among  the  highest  species 
of  enjoyment  belonging  to  his  nature  ; while  blighted  affections  and 
family  dissensions  bear  the  most  bitter  fruits  he  can  taste — the  former, 
placing  its  happy  possessor  almost  above  the  reach  of  trouble  ; and  the 
latter,  being  the  canker-worm  of  his  every  pleasure.  The  operation  of 
no  element  of  his  character  is  more  conducive  to  virtue  or  happiness, 
and  the  destruction  of  none  would  leave  him  more  utterly  desolate  and 
wretched. 

How  beautiful,  how  perfect  throughout,  are  the  domestic  relations  ! 
How  comfortable,  how  happy,  the  family  group,  gathered  around 
their  own  fire-side  ! Husbands  and  wives  quaffing  the  unalloyed  sweets 
of  connubial  love — parents  protecting  their  children,  and  children 
nestling  under  the  kind  wings  of  parental  fondness — the  parents  pro- 
viding for  the  children,  and  the  children  serving  the  parents,  and  wait- 
ing upon  one  another — the  elder  children  serving  the  younger,  and  the 
younger  clinging  affectionately  around  the  elder — the  whole  family 
commingling  their  joys  and  sorrows  ; all  bound  together  by  the  strong- 
est and  most  tender  ties  of  nature  ; bestowing  and  receiving  the  caresses 
of  affection,  and  reciprocating  a continued  succession  of  kind  offices. 
If  there  be  a green  spot  on  our  barren  earth — a pleasing  picture  upon 
which  the  fatigued  eye  can  rest  with  delight — it  is  the  happy  family — • 
it  is  domestic  bliss. 

No  other  class  of  faculties  exert  a greater  influence  upon  man  than  the 
domestic  ones.  From  no  other  fountain  of  his  nature  gushes  forth  a 
deeper,  broader,  or  more  perpetual  stream  of  happiness  or  misery  ! 

Since  the  obedience  or  violation  of  those  laws  which  govern  these 
social  relations  cause  all  this  enjoyment  or  suffering,  a knowledge  of 
these  laws  is  all  important,  especially  to  young  ‘people.  Phrenology 
beautifully  and  clearly  unfolds  and  expounds  these  laws. 

But,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  vast  power  of  the  social  facul- 
ties, or  understand  those  laws  which  govern  their  action,  we  must 
briefly  analyze  them.  They  are — - 


AMATIVENESS  : 

The  reciprocal  attachment  and  love  of  the  sexes  for  each  other. 

Its  primary  function  is  connubial  love.  From  it,  mainly,  spring 
those  feelings  which  exist  between  the  sexes  as  such,  and  result 
in  marriage  and  offspring.  Combined  with  the  higher  sentiments,  it 
gives  rise  to  all  those  reciprocal  kind  feelings  and  nameless  courtesies 
which  each  sex  manifests  towards  the  other  ; refining  and  elevating 
both,  promoting  gentility  and  politeness,  and  greatly  increasing  social 
and  general  happiness.  So  far  from  being  gross  or  indelicate,  its  proper 
exercise  is  pure,  chaste,  virtuous,  and  even  an  ingredient  in  good 
manners.  It  is  this  which  renders  men  always  more  polite  towards 
women  than  to  one  another,  and  more  refined  in  their  society,  and 
which  makes  women  more  kind,  grateful,  genteel,  and  tender  towards 
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men  than  women.  It  makes  mothers  love  their  sons  more  than  their 
daughters,  and  causes  fathers  to  he  .more  attached  to  their  daughters. 
Man’s  endearing  recollections  of  his  mother  or  wife,  form  his  most 
powerful  incentives  to  virtue,  study,  and  good  deeds,  as  well  as  the 
most  powerful  restraints  upon  his  vicious  inclinations  ; and  in  propor- 
tion as  a young  man  is  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  his  mother , will  he 
be  fond  of  his  wife  ; for  this  faculty  is  the  parent  of  both. 

Those  in  whom  it  is  large  and  active,  are  alive  to  the  personal 
charms  and  mental  accomplishments  of  the  other  sex  ; ardent  admirers 
of  their  beautiful  forms,  graceful  movements,  elegant  manners,  soft 
and  winning  tones,  looks,  accents,  <fec, ; seek  and  enjoy  their  society  ; 
easily  reciprocate  fond  looks  and  feelings  with  them  ; create  favorable 
impressions,  and  kindle  in  them  emotions  of  friendship,  or  the  passion 
of  love  ; and,  with  Adhesiveness  (or  Friendship)*  large,  are  inclined 
to  marry,  and  capable  of  the  most  devoted  connubial  love. 

Those  in  whom  it  is  deficient,  are  proportionably  cold-hearted,  dis- 
tant, and  ill  at  ease  in  the  society  of  the  other  sex ; and  less  tender 
and  affectionate,  less  soft  and  winning  in  their  manners,  less  susceptible 
of  connubial  love,  less  inclined  to  marry,  &c. 

Its  combinations,  which  so  modify  its  action  as  actually  to  change 
its  character  from  the  best  of  feelings  to  the  worst  of  passions,  will  be 
given  after  the  other  social  faculties  have  been  analyzed. 

Amativeness  is  supposed  to  be  sub-divided  ■;  the  lower  and  inner 
portion  manifesting  the  mere  animal  passion,  or  physical  love ; the 
upper  and  outer  portion,  next  to  the  ears,  giving  a disposition  to  caress, 
accompanied  with  pure  Platonic  affection. 


PHILOPROGENITIVENESS : 

Parental  love  : attachment  to  one’s  own  children  *,  love  of  children 

generally. 

Man  enters  the  world  in  a condition  utterly  helpless.  Infants  require 
a great  amount  of  care  and  nursing.  This  infantile  condition  of  man 
has  its  counterpart  in  this  faculty.  Without  its  stimulus  to  provide 
for  and  watch  over  infancy,  every  infant  must  inevitably  perish,  and 
our  race  soon  become  extinct.  No  other  faculty  can  hll  its  place, 
or  accomplish  its  end.  Infants  cannot  be  regarded  as  friends,  so 
that  Adhesiveness  cannot  help  them.  Though  Causality  might  de- 
vise ways  and  means  for  their  relief  and  comfort,  yet  it  would  not 
execute  them  ; and  though  Benevolence  might  do  something,  yet  it 
would  be  far  too  little  for  their  physical  salvation,  or  for  their  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivation  ; for,  how  many  are  there  who  are  kind  to 
adults,  but  unwilling  to  take  care  of  children. 

These  vexatious  and  expensive  little  creatures,  are  far  more  likely 
to  array  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  &c.,  against 
them,  than  to  enlist  Benevolence,  or  any  other  faculty,  in  their 
behalf.  If  parents  were  not  endowed  with  a faculty  expressly  adapted 
to  the  nursing  and  training  of  children,  their  burden  would  be  intolera- 
ble. But  this  faculty  not  only  casts  into  the  shade  all  the  toil,  trouble, 
and  expense  thejr  cause,  but  even  lacerates  the  parental  heart  with  the 
keenest  pangs  when  death  tears  parents  and  children  asunder.  It  ren- 

* Phrenology  has  suffered  somewhat  from  the  attempt  of  its  founders  to 
put  it  on  a scientific  footing,  and  especially  in  giving  learned  names  to  the 
organs,  instead  of  plain,  English  names,  expressive  of  the  function  of  the 
faculties.  In  order  to  make  himself  more  fully  understood  by  all,  the  author 
will  use  the  term  Friendship,  instead  of  Adhesiveness ; Parental  Love  instead 
of  Philoprogenitiveness ; Eesistance,  instead  of  Combativeness ; Appetite, 
instead  of  Alimentiveness ; Belief,  instead  of  Marvellousness;  Observation, 
instead  of  Individuality ; and  so  with  others,  the  names  of  which  do  not 
already  express  the  function  performed  by  the  organ. 
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deis  children  the  richest  treasure  that  parents  possess  ; an  object  for 
which  they  willingly  labour,  sacrifice,  and  suffer  more  than  for  all 
others.  It  sweetens  their  toil  by  day,  and  their  watchfulness  by  night. 
Scarcely  any  loss  equals  that  of  children.  But  why  ? Let  the  amount 
of  brain  allotted  to  this  faculty,  especially  in  mothers , answer. 

The  primary,  distinctive  function  of  this  organ  is,  Parental  Love — 
attachment  to  one’s  own  children  : and  the  more  helpless  the  child,  the 
more  vigorous  its  action.  It  also  extends  to  grand- children , and  the 
children  of  others  ; yet  its  power  is  far  less  towards  them,  than  to- 
wards one’s  own  children.  None  but  parents  can  ever  know  the  genuine 
feelings  of  a parent’s  heart.  Love  of  children  is  still  further  heightened 
by  their  being  born  of  a wife,  or  begotten  by  a husband,  whom  we 
dearly  love.  Hence  children  are  regarded  as  c the  dear  pledges  of  con- 
nubial love  because  Parental  Love  is  located  by  the  side  of  Connubial 
Love  ; so  that  the  exercise  of  either,  naturally  excites  that  of  the  other.*- 

The  duties  and  relations  of  mothers  to  their  children,  require  a much 
stronger  development  of  this  faculty  in  woman  than  in  man.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  much  larger  in  females  than  in  males.  This  increased  size 
of  the  organ,  and  greater  power  of  the  feeling  in  woman,  and  their  adap- 
tation to  the  far  greater  demand  made  upon  her  by  her  offspring,  not  only 
evince  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  by  showing  it  to  harmonise  with  nature, 
but  show  that  upon  her  devolve  more  of  the  nursing , training , and 
early  education  of  children,  than  upon  man.  They  peculiarly  adapt 
woman  to  develope  the  minds,  and  train  the  feelings  of  children  ; and 
hence  teachers  of  little  children  should  always  be  females.  Woman’s 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  quickness  of  perception  ; her  tenderness  and  will- 
ingness to  do  and  to  suffer  ; her  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  little  wants 
of  children  ; her  gentleness  and  playfulness,  peculiarly  adapt  her  to  ex- 
pand the  tender  germ  of  their  intellect  ; to  train  their  feelings,  and  to 
instil  into  their  susceptible  hearts  the  first  principles  of  moral  rectitude  ; 
to  cultivate  benevolence  and  piety  ; to  develope  their  affections,  and  to 
start  the  youthful  travellers  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  intelligence. 

The  great  development  of  this  organ  in  woman,  rendering  her  prin- 
cipal duty  her  greatest  pleasure , is  a beautiful  instance  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom and  Benevolence.  But  this  delightful  task,  conceded  by  all  to  woman 
during  infancy , is  too  soon  wrested  from  her  hands.  Mothers  should  be 
their  children’s  chief  instructors.  Happy  would  it  be  for  families, 
happy  for  society,  if  woman  were  to  devote  herself  more  exclusively  to 
these  duties.  To  you,  young  ladies-— ye  future  mothers  of  our  race,  do 
we  look  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  momentous  duty.  You  are 
to  form  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  our  race,  and  should 
prepare  yourselves  accordingly.  Is  it  right,  then-— does  it  comport 

* This  analysis  renders  the  inference  clear  and  forcible,  that  parents  should 
nurse  and  educate  their  own  children.  What  end  in  life  is  more  important  1 
Is  it  not  infinitely  more  so  than  making  of  money,  or  acquiring  fame  or  office  % 
If  parents  cannot  do  all  they  desire,  and  yet  find  time  to  car^for  and  educate 
their  children,  let  them  hire  the  other  things  done,  while  they  themselves,  not 
over-see,  but  actually  train  and  educate  their  own  children.  If  they  do  not 
know  enough,  or  if  they  cannot  afford  the  time , they  are  bound,  by  the  most 
sacred  obligations  of  our  nature,  not  to  become  parents.  Getting  children, 
nursed  out;  sending  them  to  school  just  to  be  rid  of  them  ; employing  ‘wet 
nurses,’  and  pretending  to  be  too  great  a lady  to  nurse  or  tend  one’s  own  chil- 
dren, is  a breach  of  nature’s  laws,  and  will  inevitably  incur  the  consequent 
penalties.  Strange  ! that  mothers  will  ruin  their  children,  and  violate  their 
natures,  just  to  be  fashionable.  Let  those  who  cannot  get  their  children  taken 
care  of  and  educated,  count  this  their  gain,  and  let  those  who  employ  low,  igno- 
rant, or  vicious  nurses — a practice  as  common  as  it  is  reprehensible — bear  in 
mind  the  principle  brought  to  view  in  the  text,  and  also  remember,  that  these 
grovelling  and  often  immoral  associations  are  sure  to  pollute  their  children. 
But  more  of  this  in  my  work  on  ‘Phrenology  applied  to  Education  and  Self- 
Improvement,’  in  which  mothers  are  presented  wilh  a recipe  for  finding  time 
to  educate  their  own  children. 


4 ANALYSIS  AND  ADAPTATION  OF  ADHESIVENESS. 

with  this  great  end  of  your  being — that  your  time  should  be  spent  in 
following  the  fashions,  in  acquiring  ‘ the  graces  * (as  this  fashionable 
foolery  is  called,)  or  in  fashionable  boarding-schools,  where  not  a thing 
is  thought  of  appertaining  to  a preparation  for  becoming  wives  and 
mothers  ? Before  you  think  of  receiving  a single  attention  from  a 
gentleman,  see  to  it,  I beseech  you,  for  his  sake,  for  your  own  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  your  offspring , that  you  fit  yourselves  to  develope  all  the 
physical , the  morale  and  the  intellectual  capacities  of  children. 

This  powerful  development  in  woman  renders  it  evident,  that  the  pri- 
mary object  of  female  education  should  be  to  fit  young  ladies  for  the  sta- 
tion of  wives  and  mothers.  But  more  will  be  seen  in  reference  to  female 
education,  in  another  portion  of  the  work. 


ADHESIVENESS: 

Friendship : the  Social  feeling : love  of  Society : desire  and  ability 
to  form  attachments,  congregate,  associate,  visit  and  entertain 
friends,  &c. 

If  man  had  been  created  a lonely,  unsocial,  solitary  being,  nearly 
half  his  faculties,  having  nothing  to  excite  them  to  action,  would  have 
lain  dormant,  and  the  remainder  would  have  been  but  feebly  exercised. 
The  activity  of  a faculty  in  one , naturally  excites  the  same  faculty  in 
those  around  him.  Hence  without  the  element  of  Friendship,  to  bring 
mankind  together  into  associations,  neighbourhoods,  families,  &c.,  they 
could  have  had  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Language,  Ambition, 
Imitation,  and  mafiy  other  faculties,  and  but  little  opportunity  for  that  of 
Kindness,  Justice,  <fcc. ; and  all  the  remainder  would  have  been  far  less 
efficient  and  pleasurable  than  now.  Without  this  arrangement,  co- 
partnerships, and  those  public  and  private  works  which  require  the  com- 
bined labour  and  resources  of  more  than  one  individual  for  their  com- 
pletion, would  have  remained  unknown,  and  the  selfish  propensities 
have  rendered  all  men  Ishmaelites  ; turning  every  man’s  hand  against 
his  neighbour,  rendering  each  most  hateful  to  all  ; kindling  rising  jeal- 
ousies, animosities,  &c.,  into  burning  flames,  and  for  ever  blotting  out 
the  pleasant  smile  of  glowing  friendship — the  cordial  greeting  of  old 
associates,  and  that  silent  flow  of  perpetual  happiness  which  springs 
from  being  in  the  company  of  those  we  like. 

The  young  form  attachments  much  more  readily  than  those  who  are 
older,  partly  because  the  latter  become  hardened  by  frequent  disap- 
pointments in  finding  supposed  friends  unfaithful,  and  partly  because 
they  have  been  longer  separated  from  the  friends  of  their  youth.  This 
blunting  of  the  fine,  glowing  feelings  of  friendship,  is  certainly  most  un- 
fortunate. Friendship  should  be  regarded  as  most  sacred , and  never  to 
be  trifled  with.  We  should  do  almost  any  thing  sooner  than  violate 
this  feeling.  Friends  should  bear  and  forbear  much,  at  least,  until  they 
are  certain  that  a supposed  injury  or  unjust  remark  was  premeditated. 
Then , when  friendship  is  thus  violated,  we  should  think  no  more  of  our 
former  friend,  not  even  enough  to  hate  him.  Dwell  not  upon  the  in- 
juries done  to  you  ; banish  both  them  and  the  traitor  from  your  mind, 
and  let  him  be  to  you  as  though  you  had  never  known  him.  Dwelling 
upon  broken  faith  only  still  farther  wounds  and  blunts  the  feeling  of 
genuine  friendship.  Never  form  friendships  where  there  is  much  danger 
of  their  being  broken,  and  never  break  them  unless  the  occasion  is  most 
aggravating  and  intentionally  given.  Let  friends  try  to  make  up  little 
differences  as  soon  as  possible.* 

These  remarks  apply  with  redoubled  power  to  members  of  the  same 

* I have  seen  a young  man  rendered  crazy,  and  thrown  into  a perfect 
phrenzy  of  excitement,  by  being  imposed  upon  by  a supposed  friend,  one  too 
of  his  own  sex.  He  appeared  yery  much  like  those  who  have  been  recently  dk- 
appointed  in  love. 


EXISTENCE  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  UNION  FOR  LIFE, 
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family.  Let  parents  cultivate  affection  for  one  another  in  their  chil- 
dren, and  let  brothers  and  sisters  separate  as  little  as  possible,  corres- 
pond much,  and,  if  possible,  never  allow  a breach  to  be  made  in  their 
attachments.  Add  continually  new  fuel  to  the  old  fire  of  family  friend- 
ship. Let  the  right  of  hospitality  be  extended  more  often  than  it  now  is, 
and  let  friends  entertain  friends  around  the  family  board  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, instead  of  allowing  them  to  eat  their  unsocial  fare  at  the  public 
hotel.  We  have  too  little  of  the  good  old  Yankee  custom  of  4 cousining? 
and  of  English  hospitality,  and  spend  far  too  little  time  in  making  and 
receiving  social  visits.  Those  formal,  polite  calls  are  perfect  nuisances. 
They  are,  to  friendship,  what  the  smut  is  to  the  grain — poisonous, 
True  friendship  knows  no  formality. 

UNION  FOR  LIFE. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  another  faculty,  located  be- 
tween Adhesiveness  and  Amativeness,  which  disposes  husbands  and 
wives  in  whom  it  is  large  and  active , to  be  always  together.  The  absence 
of  their  companion,  even  for  an  hour,  is  quite  painful.  They  feel  as 
though  the  time  spent  away  from  them,  was  so  much  of  their  existence 
lost.  It  is  developed  before  Amativeness  appears,  and  hence  this  Union 
is  often  formed  in  childhood.  Tt  purifies  and  refines  the  sentiment  of 
love ; desires  to  caress  and  be  caressed  ; and  is  the  soul  and  centre  of 
connubial  love  ; creating  that  union , that  oneness  of  feeling,  that  har- 
mony of  spirit,  and  that  flowing  together  of  soul,  which  constitute  true 
conjugal  affection.  It  is  very  reluctant  to  fasten  upon  more  than  one, 
and  that  one  th z first  love. 

I have  seen  several  striking  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  existence 
of  this  faculty,  and  the  location  of  its  organ.  I know  a lady  in  whom 
both  are  marked,  who,  whenever  her  husband  is  about  to  leave  her  for  a 
few  days,  feels  an  acute  pain  in  that  organ.  When  she  pointed  out  the 
location  of  this  pain,  and  stated  that  it  always  accompanied  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  I saw  that  it  belonged  to  neither  Adhesiveness  nor  Ama- 
tiveness, but  was  located  between  the  two.  As  the  intensity  of  the  pain 
rendered  this  matter  certain,  I surmised  the  existence  of  another  organ, 
and,  two  years  afterwards,  found  it  confirmed  by  observations  made  in 
France. 

It  is  much  larger  and  more  active  in  woman  than  in  man,  which  causes 
and  accounts  for  the  far  greater  power  and  intensity  of  woman’s  love 
than  that  of  man. 


INHABITIYENESS  t 

Or  love  of  home,  and  the  domicil  of  both  childhood  and  after-life  l 
attachment  to  the  place  where  one  lives,  or  has  lived  : unwillingness 
to  change  it  : desire  to  locate,  and  remain  permanently,  in  one  habi- 
tation, and  to  own  and  improve  a homestead  : Patriotism. 

4 Homey  home  ! sweety  sweet  home  ! There's  no  place  like  home * 

The  advantages  of  having  a permanent  home,  and  the  evils  and  losses 
consequent  upon  changing  it,*  are  both  very  great.  4 Three  moves,’  it 
is  said,  4 are  as  bad  as  a fire.’  Those  who  have  homes  of  their  own , be 
they  ever  so  homely,  are  comparatively  rich.  They  feel  that  no  crusty 
landlord  can  turn  them  homeless  into  the  streets,  or  sell  their  furniture 
at  auction  for  rent.  Rent-days  come  and  go  unheeded,  and  the  domestic 
affections  have  full  scope  for  delightful  exercise.  Every  married  man  is 
bound  by  this  inhabitive  law  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  in  duty  to  his 
family,  to  own  a house  and  garden  spot  ; and  every  wife  is  bound  by 
the  same  law  and  duty,  to  render  that  home  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

, * It  is  estimated,  that  the  expenses  of  moving  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the 
City  of  New  York  alone,  exceeds  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
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The  prevalent  practice  of  renting  houses,  violates  this  law  and  arrange- 
ment of  man’s  domestic  nature,  and  must  necessarily  produce  evil  to 
both  owner  and  tenant.  This  is  established  by  facts  as  well  as  theory ; 
for  what  observer  is  not  at  once  struck  with  the  general  fact,  that  land- 
lords improve  their  houses  only  to  raise  their  rents,  and  charge  enor- 
mously for  every  additional  convenience  ; and  that  tenants  will  not 
make  improvements,  because  they  intend  soon  to  4 move?  All  perma- 
nent improvements,  such  as  fertilizing  or  beautifying  a garden,  rearing 
fruit  trees,  of  various  kinds,  setting-  out  shrubbery,  &c.,  raising  stock, 
and  getting  conveniences  and  comforts  for  a family  around  you,  require  a 
succession  of  years  ; tenants , therefore,  are  compelled  to  do  without 
them.  If  they  wish  fruits  or  vegetables,  instead  of  plucking  the  fully 
ripe  cherry,  the  delicious  peach  or  pear,  and  the  ever  varying  fruits  of 
the  seasons,  and  setting  down  quietly  to  enjoy  them  4 under  their  own 
vine  and  fig  tree,’  by  which  their  relish  would  be  doubled,  they  are 
obliged  to  take  their  hard-earned  money,  pay  a four-fold  price  in 
market,  and,  after  all,  take  up  with  articles  that  are  green,  wilted,  or 
stale  ; it  being  the  universal  custom  to  pluck  fruit  for  market  before  it 
is  ripe , so  that  it  may  keep  the  longer,  and  not  spoil  by  being  trans- 
ported. Who  has  not  tasted  the  difference  in  eatables  fresh  from  the 
garden,  compared  with  those  purchased  in  the  market  ? Again : market 
men,  being  generally  too  poor  to  own  land,  are  obliged  to  demand  high 
prices  in  order  to  cover  exorbitant  rents,  which  furnishes  an  excuse  for 
those  who  raise  things  for  market  on  their  own  land,  to  do  the  same. 
This,  together  with  the  markets  being  forestalled  by  hucksters  and  spe- 
culators, increases  the  price  of  provisions  so  enormously,  that  one  dollar 
earned  by  those  who  own  a house  and  bit  of  land,  brings  more  than  live 
dollars  earned  by  city  tenants.  What  consummate  folly,  then,  to  emi- 
grate from  the  country  to  cities,  because  a dollar  a week  more  wages  may 
be  given,  when  the  increased  expenses  of  rent,  fuel,  food,  &c.  are  perhaps 
five  times  more  than  the  additional  earnings.  This  reveals  one  cause 
of  the  greater  degree  of  poverty,  privation,  and  suffering  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country. 

Again,  city  tenants  usually  buy  a small  quantity  at  a time,  such  as  a 
pound  of  meat,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a pint  of  milk  or  molasses,  a half- 
penny bunch  of  onions  or  radishes,  an  ounce  of  tea,  a pound  of  flour,  <kc., 
and  hence  are  obliged  to  pay  double  price,  or  at  least  all  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wholesale  and  the  retail  prices,  besides  the  increased  price  of 
articles  in  the  city  above  those  of  the  country ; while  those  who  own 
land,  usually  raise,  or  else  lay  in,  their  year’s  supply  of  provisions  at 
the  time  of  their  production,  and  at  a comparatively  trifling  cost.  To 
this  renting  system  mainly  do  we  owe  the  exorbitant,  but  merely 
nominal,  prices  of  4 city  property,’  the  rents  and  the  rise  of  the  property 
combining  to  increase  them  ; whereas,  were  there  but  few  tenants,  the 
city  prices  would  sink  far  below  those  demanded  for  country  property, 
from  which  a living  could  be  obtained.  This  renting  system  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  causes  of  4 hard  times  ’ and  distressing  poverty.  For 
a small  room,  too  contracted  to  yield  scarcely  a comfort,  and  often  in 
the  basement  or  attic,  many  tenants  are  compelled  to  pay  their  hard- 
earned  dollar  every  Saturday  night,  or  be  turned  into  the  streets.  This 
system  has  infused  its  baneful  influences  into  nearly  all  the  arrange- 
ments and  relations  of  life.  Indeed,  so  great  and  multifarious  have  its 
evils  become,  that  they  will  compel  men  ere  long  to  abandon  it,  and  buy 
a poorer  house  in  pref  erence  to  renting  a better  one.  Rents  will  then 
fall,  and  landlords  be  losers.  To  own  the  house  you  live  in,  is  enough  ; 
owning  more , will  injure  all  concerned. 

Ihis  faculty  and  its  combinations,  plainly  indicate  that  the  prevalent 
practice  of  boarding , is  not  the  most  profitable  or  agreeable.  The  social 
feelings  cannot  find  gratification  or  reciprocation.  Besides,  boarders 
frequently  waste  more  than  is  necessary,  so  that  boarding  creates  a 
selfish  feeling,  where  all  should  be  harmony  and  friendship.  And  then 
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to  be  sick  in  a boarding-house  or  tavern  ! Let  those  who  know  its 
horrors,  bear  witness.  To  be  sick  at  home , with  all  the  attentions  that 
affection  can  bestow,  is  bad  enough  ; but  to  be  sick  among  strangers , 
and  have  only  such  attention  as  money  can  procure,  is  the  climax  of 
wretchedness.  Let  young  men  whose  circumstances  compel  them  to 
board,  choose  some  good  family,  and  identify  themselves  with  it,  and 
cultivate  the  social  affections , and  then  change  the  boarding-house  for  a 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  Nor  should  young  men  leave  their  father’s 
house  as  soon  as  they  generally  do.  They  should,  in  most  cases,  stay 
at  home  till  they  get  homes  of  their  own. 

I have  always  observed,  that  children  who  have  lived  in  one  dwelling, 
and  especially  on  a farm,  till  they  were  fifteen,  have  this  organ  large  ; 
whereas  it  is  small  in  those  who  have  lived  in  different  places  during  child- 
hood.  This  says  to  parents,  in  the  language  of  nature, — 4 Make  as  few 
moves  as  possible,  and  generally  keep  your  children  at  homed 

It  is  also  large  in  most  farmers,  and,  with  Approbativeness  large,  gives 
a kind  of  pride  in  having  a nice  farm,  house,  furniture,  garden,  &c.,  to- 
gether with  a disposition  to  improve  one’s  residence.  The  lower  portion 
of  Parental  Love,  is  supposed  to  create  a fondness  for  pets,  stock,  and 
the  young  and  tender  of  animals,  with  a disposition  to  improve  their 
breed ; and  the  union  of  the  two  increases  the  charms  of  husbandry 
and  farming.  No  life  is  so  independent,  so  free  from  care,  so  healthy,  or 
so  favorable  either  to  virtue  or  to  intellectual  pursuits.  If  our  farmers, 
instead  of  labouring  with  all  their  might  to  become  rich,  would  labour 
just  enough  to  earn  a livelihood,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  their  time 
to  reading  and  study,  no  class  of  people  on  earth  would  be  so  happy,  or 
moral,  or  talented.  To  leave  the  farm  for  the  city  or  counting-room, 
evinces  a species  of  folly  bordering  on  derangement,  or  else  sheer  igno- 
rance of  the  road  to  happiness.  The  best  heads  I have  examined,  have 
been  those  of  farmers  ; and  a majority  of  our  great  and  good  men,  will 
be  found  to  have  once  followed  the  plough,  and  reaped  the  harvest. 

This  organ  also  is  supposed  to  be  double  ; the  inner  portion  creating 
attachment  to  the  home  of  childhood,  to  the  family  domicil,  to  the 
stones,  trees,  and  place  of  youth,  and  delighting  to  revisit  them  ; the 
outer,  creating  patriotism,  and  love  of  the  more  recent  homestead,  with 
unwillingness  to  4 moved 


THE  COMBINATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  FACULTIES. 

Though  the  individual  action  of  these  social  faculties  is  powerful, 
and  productive  of  intense  enjoyment  or  suffering,  their  combinations  are 
much  more  so.  Their  combinations  also  account  for  the  infinite  diversity 
of  tastes  in  the  selection  of  friends  and  companions,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children. 

Thus,  those  who  have  large  Amativeness,  combined  with  large 
Adhesiveness,  not  only  love  the  other  sex  as  such,  but  contract  a strong 
friendship  for  them,  and  make  them  their  warmest  and  most  confidential 
friends  ; and,  with  the  addition  of  large  4 Union  for  Life,’  experience 
that  love  for  some  congenial  spirit,  some  kindred  soul,  which  makes  4 of 
twain  one  flesh,’  and  perfectly  unites  ‘two  willing  hearts.’  Persons 
thus  constituted  are  tender  and  affectionate  as  companions  ; will  mingle 
pure  friendship  with  devoted  love  ; 4 cannot  flourish  alone,’  but  will  be 
inclined  to  love  and  marry  young ; will  invest  the  beloved  one  with 
almost  angelic  purity  and  perfection  ; magnify  their  mental  and  moral 
charms,  and  overlook  their  defects  ; feel  happy  in  their  company,  but 
miserable  without  it  ; freely  unbosom  every  feeling  ; communicate  and 
share  every  pain  and  pleasure  ; and  have  the  whole  current  of  the  other 
faculties  enlisted  in  their  behalf.  With  large  Ideality  and  the  mental 
Temperament  added,  they  will  experience  a purity,  a devotion,  a fervor, 
an  elevation,  and  intensity,  and  even  ecstasy  of  love  well  nigh  romantic, 
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especially  the  first  love.  They  fasten  upon  mental  and  moral , instead 
of  personal  charms,  or,  rather,  blend  the  two.  They  can  fall  in  love 
only  with  one  who  combines  good  looks  with  refinement,  good  manners, 
and  much  delicacy  of  feeling  ; will  be  soon  disgusted  with  what  is  im- 
proper, not  in  good  taste,  coarse,  or  vulgar  in  the  person,  dress,  manners, 
conversation,  &c.,  of  the  sex,  but  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  opposite 
qualities  ; will  express  love  in  a refined,  delicate,  and  acceptable  man- 
ner ; be  fond  of  poetry,  love-tales,  romances,  and  the  sentimental. 
With  Parental  Love  also  large,  they  will  be  eminently  qualified 
to  enjoy  the  domestic  relations  of  companions  and  parents  ; be  as  happy 
in  the  family  relations  as  they  can  be  in  any  other,  and  stay  from  home 
only  when  compelled.  With  Jnhabitiveness  also  large,  they  will  travel 
half  the  night  to  be  at  home  the  other  half  ; sleep  poorly  from  home  ; 
and  remove  only  when  they  cannot  well  avoid  it.  With  large  Firmness 
and  Conscientiousness  added  to  this  combination,  they  will  be  constant, 
and  keep  the  marriage  relations  inviolate,  regarding  them  as  the  most 
sacred  feelings  of  our  nature.  With  large  Combativeness  added,  they 
will  defend  the  object  loved  with  much  spirit,  and  indignantly  resent 
scandals  or  indignities  offered  them.  With  large  Apprcbativeness  ad- 
ded, they  will  hear  them  praised  with  delight,  and  greatly  enjoy  their 
approval ; but  be  cut  to  the  heart  by  their  reproaches.  If  moderate  or 
small  Self-esteem,  and  large  Ideality,  and  only  average  or  full  Consci- 
entiousness and  Causality,  be  added,  they  will  be  too  ready  to  follow  the 
fashions  demanded  by  the  other  sex,  and  too  sensitive  to  their  censure  : 
(a  combination  too  common  in  woman  ) With  large  Secretiveness  and 
Cautiousness,  they  will  feel  much  more  affection  than  is  expressed,  ap- 
pearing indifferent,  especially  at  first,  or  till  the  other  party  is  commit- 
ted ; and  perhaps  not  bring  matters  to  a direct  issue  till  too  late  ; but 
with  Secretiveness  only  moderate  or  small,  they  will  throw  wide  open 
the  portals  of  the  heart ; freely  showing  in  every  look,  word,  and  action, 
all  the  love  they  feel.  With  Firmness,  Self-esteem,  and  Friendship  all 
large,  they  will  not  be  subdued  by  love,  however  powerful,  nor  be  humble 
or  servile  in  this  matter  ; but  bear  its  interruption  with  fortitude  ; but 
will  be  the  reverse  wdien  Self-esteem,  Firmness,  and  Combativeness, 
are  only  moderate  or  average.  With  Causality  and  the  head  only 
moderate  or  average  in  size,  the  vital  or  mental  temperament  pre- 
dominant, and  Adhesiveness,  Approbativeness,  and  Ideality  large  or 
very  large,  they  will  prefer  the  company  of  the  fashionable,  dressy,  gay, 
superficial,  witty,  showy,  <fcc.,  of  the  other  sex,  and  love  to  talk  small 
talk  with  them,  and  love  and  marry  those  of  this  class.  With  the 
moral  faculties  predominant,  they  will  choose  the  virtuous,  moral,  devout, 
and  religious  for  friends  and  companions.  With  the  intellectual  or- 
gans large  or  very  large,  they  can  admire  and  love  only  those  who  are 
intellectual,  sensible,  and  literary.  They  will  almost  adore  such  ; but 
be  disgusted  with  the  opposite  class.  With  the  vital  or  vital-motive 
temperament  predominant,  Ideality  large  or  very  large,  and  Causality  and 
Conscientiousness  only  average  or  moderate,  they  will  be  less  particular 
as  to  their  moral  than  their  personal  charms  ; will  love  the  pretty  face 
and  figure  last  seen  ; and  have  an  attachment  by  no  means  exclusive  ; 
courting  many,  rather  than  being  satisfied  with  individual  attachment, 
and  inclined  to  the  merely  animal  gratification  of  Amativeness  ; and 
with  large  Language  and  Mirthfulness  added,  will  delight  to  joke  with 
and  about  the  other  sex  ; often  be  indelicate,  fond  of  hearing  if  not  re- 
lating improper  anecdotes  about  them,  and  of  seeing  vulgar  prints,  &c. ; 
and,  with  large  Tune  also  added,  be  prone  to  sing  objectionable  songs, 
if  not  inclined  to  revelry  and  profligacy ; and  extremely  liable  to  per- 
vert Amativeness.  With  large  Acquisitiveness  added,  they  wifi  marry 
for  money  quite  as  soon  as  for  true  love,  especially  after  the  first  attach- 
ment has  been  interrupted,  &c. 

But  those  in  whom  Amativeness  is  only  moderate  or  small,  the  men- 
ial temperament  predominant,  and  the  moral  faculties  more  active  than 
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the  propensities,  will  not  love  or  marry  young,  but  will  have  more 
friendship,  and  pure  Platonic  affection  than  animal  feeling,  &c. 

These  combinations  are  given  mainly  as  a sample  of  the  others,  and 
also  to  illustrate  the  law  of  love,  and  account  for  different  matrimonial 
tastes.  Additional  ones  will  be  found  in  the  author’s  work  on  Phren- 
ology. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ORGANS. 

The  social  organs  are  located  together,  in  a kind  of  family  group , in 
the  back  and  lower  portion  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears.  They  pre- 
dominate in  the  head  of  the  affectionate  female.  This  is  the  usual 
form  of  the  female  head,  and  the  social  faculties  constitute  the  predomi- 
nant quality  of  the  female  character  ; though  Amativeness  is  usually 
smaller  in  women  than  in  men.  These  organs,  when  very  large  and 
active,  elongate  the  head  backwards,  behind  the  ears,  and  their  activity 
causes  the  head  to  recline  directly  back  towards  the  spine.  Those  who 
have  a slim  neck,  and  a head  projecting  behind  the  ears,  but  narrow  at  its 
junction  with  the  back  of  the  neck,  are  susceptible  of  much  purity  and 
tenderness  of  love,  which  will  be  founded  in  friendship  and  union 
of  soul  more  than  in  animal  passion  : but  those  whose  heads  are  broad 
between  the  ears  and  at  their  union  with  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
back  parts  of  whose  heads  do  not  project  much  behind  the  neck,  or  are 
nearly  on  a line  with  it,  will  have  more  animal  passion  than  pure  affec- 
tion. Though  a full  development  of  Amativeness  is  important  in  a 
companion,  jTet  large  Friendship  and  high  moral  faculties  are  quite  as 
much  so. 

In  this  family  group,  there  may  be  two  or  more  additional  organs, 
one  of  which  is  doubtless  located  between  Friendship  and  the  upper  part 
of  Parental  Love,  and  creates  attachment  to  keepsakes , or  gifts  presented 
by  friends;  to  old  household  furniture  which  has  descended  from  parents 
to  children  ; also  to  things  long  used.  Another  is  probably  located  at 
the  sides  of  Parental  Love,  which  experiences  the  emotion  of  Filial 
Love,  causing  children  to  love,  obey,  and  wait  upon  their  parents ; to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  age  and  experience,  and  learn  lessons  of  wisdom,  or 
listen  to  their  stories  ; follow  their  counsels,  especially  those  of  parents; 
and  to  cherish  for  parents  that  filial  affection  which  delights  to  serve, 
nurse,  love,  and  support  them,  and  weeps  over  their  departed  spirits. 

Let  parents  assiduously  endeavour  to  cultivate  filial  affection  in  their 
children,  and  avoid  every  thing  calculated  to  wound  or  weaken  it ; and 
let  children  love  their  parents,  and  cherish  a disposition  to  serve  them, 
so  that  when  they  become  feeble  or  helpless,  Filial  Love  may  delight  to 
return  those  unnumbered  attentions  received  in  childhood  at  the  hands 
of  Parental  Love  ! How  wise,  how  admirable,  this  Parental  Love  ! How 
beautiful,  how  perfect,  this  Filial  attachment ! The  former,  giving 
parents  the  highest  pleasure  in  nursing  and  providing  for  their  children; 
and  the  latter,  giving  children  equal  pleasure  in  bestowing  the  same 
kind  of  attentions  upon  their  parents  ; the  former,  softening  the  pillow 
of  infancy,  and  supplying  its  wants  ; the  latter,  softening  the  pillow  of 
age,  and  alleviating  the  infirmities  of  dotage,  kindly  proffering  those 
attentions  which  Filial  Love  alone  can  bestow  ! What  quality  in  youth 
is  more  praise-worthy  ; what  recommendation  for  virtue  or  goodness 
more  unequivocal,  than  devoted  attachment  to  parents  ? How  can  vice 
or  immorality  dwell  in  a bosom  filled  with  love  and  devotedness  to  an 
aged  needy  parent  \ What  is  more  meritorious,  or  what  yields  a richer 
harvest  of  happiness,  than  toiling  to  support  an  infirm  parent  % 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  ungrateful,  how  utterly  depraved,  how 
superlatively  wicked,  must  those  be  who  neglect  this  pleasing  duty  of 
taking  care  of  their  parents,  or  who  let  them  want ; or,  above  all,  who 
desire  their  death,  or  hasten  it  by  neglect  or  abuse,  in  order  the  sooner 
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to  inherit  their  patrimony  ! Give  me  the  glorious  privilege  of  cherishing 
my  dearly  beloved  parents — and,  at  last,  when  their  days  are  all  num- 
bered, let  them  breathe  their  last  breath  in  my  arms,  as  I myself 
desire  to  do  in  those  of  my  children  ; and  let  this  family  feeling  be 
cherished  from  generation  to  generation. 


AMOUNT  OP  BRAIN  ALLOTTED  TO  THE  SOCIAL  ORGANS. 

Nothing  exhibits  the  power  and  energy  of  these  social  faculties,  or 
the  importance  of  their  proper  exercise,  in  a more  striking  light,  than 
the  great  amount  of  brain  allotted:  to  their  organs , which  averages  from 
one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  Do  not,  on  any  account, 
marTy  one  the  back  of  whose  head  indicates  predominant  Amativeness. 
Still,  an  ample  development  behind  the  ears,  is  a primary  and  most 
important  requisite  in  a companion  and  parent.  Those  in  whom  it  is 
deficient,  will  never  enjoy  a family,  nor  render  it  happy. 

It  is  a well  established  principle  of  phrenology  that,  activity  and 
other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  the  amount  of  brain  called  into 
action,  the  greater  will  be  the  enjoyment  or  suffering  experienced. 
This,  in  part,  explains  the  immense  power  of  the  social  feelings 
over  the  happiness  and  misery  of  mankind.  And  this  power  is 
greatly  augmented  by  their  location , or  physiological  relation  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  brain, — it  being  directly  calculated  to  throw  much 
of  the  latter  into  a state  analogous  to  their  own.  Hence  the  natural 
action  of  the  social  feelings,  tends  to  quiet  all  the  others,  which  is 
highly  promotive  of  virtue  and  enjoyment ; but  their  fevered  or  inflamed 
condition,  tends  to  inflame  the  whole  brain,  especially  the  animal  pro- 
pensities',  among  which  they  are  located,  which  causes  vice  and  misery. 
This  inflammation  renders  those  recently  disappointed  in  love,  irritable, 
fault-finding,  and  displeased  with  every  thing  and  every  body,  and 
unfit  for  study  or  the  advantageous  exercise  of  intellect ; because  their 
whole  brain  and  mind  are  thrown  into  violent  commotion,  and  all  their 
animal  propensities  are  highly  excited.  Nothing  excites  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness  to  so  high  a pitch  of  indignation,  if  not  revenge,  as 
to  be  cut  out  or  ‘ crossed  in  love,’  or  to  have  a supposed  friend  prove 
untrue ; or  to  lose  a child,  companion,  or  friend  ; or  any  other  inter- 
ruption of  the  social  feelings. 

Why  are  more  duels  fought,  and  more  animosities  engendered,  by 
interruptions  in  love  and  consequent  jealousy,  than  by  any  other 
cause  ? Let  the  juxtaposition  of  the  organs  of  Love  and  Resistance  an- 
swer. Even  the  moral  and  religious  organs  are  greatly  disturbed 
thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  many  readers  can  bear  experimental 
witness  to  that  peace  of  mind,  that  delightful  composure,  that  happy 
state  of  feeling  which  follows  marriage,  or  the  final  and  favorable  ad- 
justment of  reciprocated  love.  These,  and  kindred  states  of  mind,  are 
caused,  and  beautifully  accounted  for,  by  this  principle. 

And  what  is  more,  the  facility  and  power  with  which  these  faculties 
combine , individually  and  collectively,  with  each  and  all  the  other 
faculties,  is  greater  than  that  with  which  any  other  classes  combine. 
This  greatly  augments  their  power  of  exciting  all  the  other  faculties  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  pleasurable  or  painful  action,  accordingly  as  they 
are  properly  or  improperly  placed  ; so  that  their  condition  reciprocally 
affects,  if  it  does  not  go  far  actually  to  control,  that  of  the  balance  of 
the  brain,  and  with  it,  the  state  of  the  mind  ; and  they  proportionally 
hold  the  keys  of  our  happiness  or  misery. 

To  illustrate  : Though  the  meal  eaten  alone  may  gratify  appetite, 
yet,  even  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  are  greatly  augmented  by  the  ex- 
quisite satisfaction  derived  from  eating  at  our  own  table,  surrounded  by 
our  family  and  friends.  This  increased  enjoyment  promotes  digestion 
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and  health,  which  redoubles  all  our  enjoyments,  besides  prolonging 
life.* 

Combativeness,  or  the  element  of  resistance,  is  called  into  more 
powerful  action  by  indignities  offered  to  one’s  family , than  by  being 
cheated,  or  reproached,  or  by  any  other  imposition  that  can  be  practised 
upon  one’s  self.  What  husband  or  father  will  not  resent  an  indignity 
offered  to  a wife  or  daughter  sooner  than  one  offered  to  himself?  Our 
heroic  forefathers,  actuated  mainly  by  love  of  their  families,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  fire-sides , braved  every  danger,  endured  every  privation,  and 
conquered  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  To  this  combination  mainly 
do  we  owe  our  ever  glorious  Independence.  This  principle  holds 
equally  true  of  Destructiveness  and  Secretiveness. 

Marriage  doubles  and  quadruples  the  energy  of  Acquisitiveness* 
Many  young  men,  who,  before  becoming  husbands  and  fathers,  were 
prodigal  of  their  time,  and  lavish  of  their  money,  spending  much  of 
both  in  what  injured  instead  of  benefitting  them,  after  marriage,  save 
every  farthing,  and  practise  rigid  economy,  besides  converting  every 
hour  to  some  useful  purpose.  The  best  recipe  for  becoming  wealthy,  is 
to  marry , not  a rich,  but  a frugal  companion.  Marriage  renders  a 
home  necessary,  and  greatly  increases  efforts  to  provide  one. 

Cautiousness  is  agreeably  and  continually  excited  by  the  cares  of  a 
family,  by  watching  over  children,  and  providing  for  their  present  and 
prospective  wants ; while  Self-esteem  affords  parents  as  much  patriarchal 
pleasure  in  governing  their  household,  as  it  does  a king  in  ruling  his 
kingdom.  The  agreeable  exercise  of  Acquisitiveness  greatly  increases 
this  delight  in  those  who  have  it  to  say  that  they  own  a house  and  land 
enough  to  live  upon  ; so  that  they  are  independent ; can  defy  the  banks 
and  hard  times  ; and  owe  no  man  any  thing. 

Approbativeness,  or  love  of  the  good  opinion  of  others,  ill  the  un- 
married, is  confined  mainly  to  themselves ; that  of  parents,  reverts  to 
their  children.  The  single  lady  is  pleased  with  marks  of  commendation 
bestowed  upon  her  dress,  appearance,  attainments,  and  things  apper- 
taining to  herself ; while  the  mother  is  doubly  delighted  with  praises 
bestowed  upon  her  darling  child , taking  more  pride  in  adorning  its  per- 
son and  improving  its  mind,  than  she  ever  took  in  regard  to  herself. 
Praises  bestowed  upon  it,  sound  more  sweetly  in  her  ear,  and  awaken 
more  thrilling  emotion  in  her  bosom,  than  those  bestowed  upon  herself 
ever  had  the  power  of  doing ; because  the  latter  strike  but  the  single 
chord  of  Approbativeness,  while  praises  bestowed  upon  the  child,  sweep 
harmoniously  the  two  chords  of  Approbativeness  and  Parental  Love 
combined,  thereby  more  than  doubling  her  pleasure,  and  opening  the 
shortest  and  surest  way  of  access  to  the  good  will  of  parents.  What 
but  this  powerful  comliination,  uncontrolled,  could  produce  that  ex- 
cessive and  almost  sickening  parental  vanity  which  many  parents  lavish 
upon  their  children,  or  account  for  their  conceit  that  their  children 

* An  extensive  census,  taken  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
ages  of  a specified  number  of  married  persons  of  both  sexes,  with  the  same 
number  of  those  who  were  single,  shows,  that  seventy-eight  married  men 
attain  the  age  of  forty,  where  forty-one  bachelors  attain  the  same  age.  As  age 
advances,  the  difference  is  still  more  striking.  At  sixty,  there  are  ninety-eight 
married  men  alive,  to  only  twenty-two  unmarried,  or  four  and  a half  to  one.  At 
seventy,  there  are  only  eleven  bachelors  alive,  to  twenty-seven  married  men, 
or  nearly  three  to  one ; and  at  ninety,  there  are  nine  married  men  to  three 
bachelors.  Nearly  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  female  sex. 
Married  women,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  on  an  average,  may  expect  to  live  thirty- 
six  years  longer,  but  the  unmarried,  only  thirty,  (that  is,  one  fifth  less.)  Of 
those  who  attain  the  age  of  forty-five,  there  are  seventy-two  married  women 
alive  for  fifty-two  single  ladies, — the  difference  being  nearly  one  third.  Be- 
yond all  doubt  there  is  something  in  marriage  highly  calculated,  in  itself, 
both  to  prolong  life,  and  to  render  that  life  more  peaceful  and  happy. 
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excel  those  of  most  others,  of  which  the  majority  of  parents  are 
guilty  l 

The  family  affords  Conscientiousness  ample  scope  for  delightful  exer- 
cise in  dealing  out  even-handed  justice  to  all  ; and  in  implanting  in  the 
tender  minds  of  their  children  lessons  of  duty,  and  the  principles  of 
right;  while  Hope  feasts  itself  upon  the  promises  their  expanding  in- 
tellects afford  of  dawning  talents,  virtue,  and  honour  ; transporting 
Parental  Love  in  view  of  the  brightening  prospects  of  their  coming 
prosperity,  as  well  as  of  the  enjoyments  yet  to  he  realized  in  the  family 
circle. 

To  him  who  delights  in  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  the  exercise  of 
Veneration  may  yield  a rich  harvest  of  pure  and  exalted  pleasure  ; but 
it  is  when  offering  up  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  around  the  family  altar — when  praying  with  the  family 
for  blessings  upon  the  family,  that  this  faculty  is  kindled  up  to  its 
most  devout  and  fervent  action  ; melting  the  heart,  purifying  the  soul, 
and  reforming  the  conduct.  How  much  more  gratifying  to  go  to  the 
church  or  chapel  in  company , than  alone  ! This  increase  of  pleasure  has 
its  origin  in  the  combination  of  Veneration  and  these  Social  Faculties. 
Marvellousness,  also,  delights  to  commit  and  commend  these  objects  of 
affection  to  the  merciful  protection,  and  gracious  guidance,  of  an  all- 
wise and  over-ruling  Providence. 

Though  the  exercise  of  Benevolence  towards  strangers,  or  even  brutes, 
gives  a great  amount  of  real  pleasure,  yet  we  feel  double  gratification  in 
conferring  favours  upon  those  we  love.  The  family  presents  many 
an  opportunity  for  doing  little  acts  of  kindness,  where  the  world  at  large 
affords  one.  Indeed  it  enables  us  to  be  doing  and  receiving  an  almost 
continual  succession  of  kind  offices,  perhaps  trifling  in  themselves,  but 
great  in  their  aggregate,  and  highly  promotive  of  reciprocal  good  feel- 
ing. Children  can  gratify  Imitation  by  taking  pattern  from  their  be- 
loved and  venerated  parents,  while  the  wife  can  indulge  her  Ideality  and 
Order  in  keeping  the  house  and  children  neat,  tidy,  and  clean,  and  in 
cultivating  vines,  flowers,  The  family  also  affords  the  wife  an 

admirable  opportunity  to  exercise  her  Constructiveness — which  is  called 
into  action  in  nearly  every  thing  done  with  the  hands — in  making  and 
repairing  garments  and  conveniences  for  those  she  loves,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  endear  herself  to  her  husband  by  gratifying  his  Acquisitiveness, 
in  saving  many  a tailor’s  bill,  &c.,  while  he  will  find  his  Constructive- 
ness agreeably  exercised  in  fixing  up  things,  and  making  conveniences 
about  the  house,  repairing  a door,  inserting  a broken  glass,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
well  as  in  the  daily  labour  of  his  hands  in  their  support. 

With  all  the  freedom  allowable  in  the  family  circle.  Mirthfulness  can 
let  fly  its  sprightly  jokes,  its  agreeable  sallies  of  wit,  and  its  tart  re- 
partees, without  the  least  fear  of  giving  offence,  or  any  of  that  studied 
guardedness  or  artificial  precision  required  among  others.  The  Lan- 
guage and  Eventuality  of  parents  and  grand-parents,  find  frequent  and 
delightful  exercise  in  recounting  to  their  young  and  eager  listeners  the 
incidents  of  by-gone  days,  and  the  history  and  genealogy  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  in  telling  or  reading  to  them  stories  calculated  to  strengthen 
their  memories  and  improve  their  morals ; while  the  children  in  return 
also  indulge  their  Language,  in  their  incessant  prattle. 

It  is  in  the  family  circle,  also,  that  Tune  can  exert  its  powerful 

* Every  good  wife  will  gladly  improve  every  opportunity  to  adorn  her  house, 
especially  with  natural  charms,  and  render  it  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible. This  seems  to  be  one  important  and  leading  duty,  or  rather  pleasure, 
of  a wife  and  mother,  and  yet  one  that  is  too  much  neglected.  Let  every  wife 
have  her  flower  garden,  her  arbour,  her  plants,  and  shrubbery,  and  by  throw- 
ing those  little  charms  and  niceties  around  ‘ home  * which  the  hand  and  the 
taste  of  woman  alone  can  impart,  give  to  it  a peculiar  and  pleasant*  attraction* 
But  more  on  this  point  elsewhere, 
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charms,  by  striking  up  the  cheerful  lay,  and  giving  expression  to  buoy- 
ant, elastic  feelings  in  unreserved  strains  of  thrilling  melody  and  pathos. 
How  exalted  a source  of  pleasure  is  music  ! How  powerful  an  instru- 
ment of  good  or  evil — of  moral  purity  or  debasement,  of  subduing  un- 
ruly passions  and  harmonizing  all  the  discordant  faculties  ! To  enliven 
and  make  cheerful  home ; to  throw  a charm  around  the  fireside ; to 
dispel  the  vexations  and  disappointments  of  unpropitious  business,  and 
make  a family  happy,  is  its  peculiar  prerogative.  What  will  quell 
the  turbulent  temper  of  a child,  or  assuage  the  irritability  of  a 
husband,  or  soothe  his  depressed  spirits  as  he  returns  home  disappointed, 
or  weary,  or  angry,  from  the  business  of  the  day,  so  soon  as  to  hear  his 
wife  or  daughter  strike  up  a cheerful  lay,  or  play  a favorite  tune? 
Its  power  in  this  respect  is  underrated,  and  too  seldom  applied,  and 
modern  music  is  often  too  artificial  to  awaken  or  divert  the  feelings.* 

How  vast  the  sum  total  of  that  quiet  stream  of  the  purest,  sweetest 
enjoyments  flowing  almost  continually  from  the  affectionate  and  happy 
family  circle,  with  their  comfortable  fire  blazing  before  them,  and  the 
means  at  hand  of  gratifying  every  returning  want  ; including  their 
agreeable  conversation,  pouring  incessantly  from  every  mouth  ; the 
pleasant  chit-chat  of  the  table  and  parlour,  and  that  ceaseless  prattle 
provoked  by  the  domestic  feelings  and  family  arrangements  ! 

Here,  also,  Order  has  a wide  field  for  delightful  exercise,  by  having  a 
place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place,  so  as  to  have  things 
forthcoming  at  a moment’s  call  ; and  Time,  by  having  a time  for  every 
thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  season  ; meals  punctually,  and  all  at  their 
meals  at  the  same  time,  (fee.  Here,  too,  Causality  and  the  Social 
Faculties  combine  with  Benevolence,  in  giving  advice,  and  contriving 
and  arranging  matters  for  their  comfort  : with  Language  and  Compa- 
rison, in  explaining  their  conclusions,  and  in  asking  and  answering- 
questions  : with  Acquisitiveness,  in  devising  and  executing  ways  and 
means  of  augmenting  their  estate  : with  Cautiousness,  in  foreseeing 
danger  and  providing  against  it,  and  securing  their  good  ; and  so  of 
their  other  combinations.  In  short,  what  motive  equals  that  of  a needy 
or  dependent  family  for  putting  the  Causality  of  parents  upon  the  rack 
to  invent  a constant  succession  of  devices  for  their  relief, — to  sharpen 
up  and  call  forth  every  power  of  the  intellect,  every  energy  of  the  body, 
every  capacity  of  man,  as  well  as  to  stir  up  every  fountain  of  feeling  in 
his  soul  ? 

But  this  delightful  picture  is  often  reversed  ; and  then,  how  changed 
the  scene  ! How  terrible  when  Combativeness,  instead  of  defending  the 
family  group,  is  arrayed  against  it,  and,  calling  Self-Esteem  to  its 
assistance,  tyrannizes  over  it,  and  rules  with  a rod  of  iron— when 
contention  supplants  protection,  and  angry  looks  dispel  the  smiles 
of  affection, — when  their  Approbativeness,  instead  of  being  gratified 
by  commendation,  is  mortified  by  having  their  faults  or  follies  ex- 
posed, or  wounded  by  reproach, — when  Conscientiousness  is  offended 
by  their  unprincipled  immoralities, — when  a want  of  order  or  punc- 
tuality in  either,  incenses  the  Combativeness  of  the  others, — when  Lan- 
guage, instead  of  engaging  in  agreeable  conversation,  is  employed  to 
mortify  Approbativeness  by  administering  reproaches  or  hurling  re- 
proof,— when  miserly  Acquisitiveness,  instead  of  making  money  to  pro- 
cure comforts  for  the  family,  arrays  Combativeness  against  the  family 
because  they  are  expensive  ; in  short,  when  the  other  faculties,  instead 
of  uniting  with  the  Social  Affections  to  make  home  a paradise  and  the 
family  happy,  are  brought  into  collision  with  them,  and  make  home  a 
pandemonium — a real  family  hell — their  sufferings  are  intolerable,  and 
their  warfare  is  perpetual ; because  the  family  relations  bring  them  and 

* See  the  Author’s  analysis  of  Tune,  and  criticisms  on  modern,  fashionable 
music,  in  his  work  on  ‘ Phrenology  applied  to  Education  and  Self-Improve, 
ment.’ 
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keep  them  in  constant  contest,  the  most  direct  and  powerful.  Then  it 
is  that  the  stream  of  life  is  poisoned  at  its  fountain-head , and  made  to 
send  forth  bitter  waters  continually.  The  very  quintessence  of  misery 
consists  in  this  collision,  this  warring  of  the  faculties.  As  in  the  case 
of  magnetic  bodies,  the  nearer  their  contact,  the  more  powerful  their 
attraction  or  repulsion , so  the  family  relations  bring  every  point  in  the 
character  of  each  into  direct  unison  with  those  of  the  others,  or  into 
flat  opposition  to  them. 

With  great  emphasis , therefore,  I repeat  this  main  proposition,  that 
the  influences  of  the  domestic  organs  on  the  rest  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
social  faculties  on  the  other  mental  powers,  are  so  direct  and  reciprocal, 
that  their  proper  or  improper  exercise — their  peaceful  or  disturbed 
action— throws  the  whole  brain  and  mind  into  a similar  condition,  form- 
ing a kind  of  centre  of  virtue  and  happiness,  or  of  vice  and  misery.  Is 
a man  but  happy  in  the  domestic  relations,  he  is  happy  every  where, 
in  spite  of  all  the  evils  that  can  assail  him.  What,  though  the  storms 
of  adversity  beat  violently  upon  his  head,  and  misfortunes  thicken  upon 
him  ; though  the  winds  waft  tidings  of  evil ; though  scandal  and  re- 
proach assail  him  from  without,  and  sickness  appears  within  ; though 
riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away,  and  his  plans  and  pros- 
pects prove  abortive  ; if  he  but  live  affectionately  with  his  wife,  and  see 
his  children  growing  up  to  love  and  bless  him,  he  is  still  happy.  His 
joys  are  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune. 

But  let  a man  be  miserable  at  home  ; let  his  wife  prove  unfaithful  or 
unsocial,  and  his  children  become  a disgrace  to  him  ; and,  though  the 
breezes  are  wafting  to  him  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  ; though  the  trumpet 
of  fame  is  sounding  his  name  throughout  Christendom  ; though  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  beams  on  his  pathway  with  full  effulgence,  and  suc- 
cess every  where  attends  him  ; still,  a canker-worm  is  preying  on  his 
vitals — he  is  most  ivr  etched.  His  joys  are  rotten  at  their  core  ; his  life 
is  the  dregs  of  bitterness.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  either  poverty,  re- 
proach, or  misfortune  to  blast,  or  even  embitter  the  fruits  of  domestic 
felicity  ; while  it  is  in  the  power  of  domestic  discord  or  unhappiness  to 
poison  every  sweet  that  either  riches,  or  fame,  or  learning  can  bestow, 
and  to  mar  even  the  consolations  of  religion.  Let  the  blasting  winds  of 
adversity  blow  upon  me  a perfect  hurricane  of  trouble  ; let  the  afflic- 
tions of  even  Job  be  repeated  upon  me— only  let  me  live  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  and  let  my  wife  and  children  be  spared  to  greet  me 
with  the  smiles  and  the  kisses  of  affection,  and  my  cup  of  pleasure  is 
well  nigh  full. 

And  if  these  things  be  true  of  man , how  much  more  so  of  woman, 
whose  home  is  the  family,  whose  heart  is  tenderness,  and  whose  very 
being  is  connubial  and  maternal  love ! In  her  the  blighted  affections 
occasion  the  most  bitter  agony  beneath  the  sun  ! Indeed,  words  cannot 
express  the  amount  either  of  the  happiness  which  the  social  affections 
are  capable  of  pouring  into  the  human  bosom,  or  the  amount  of  sighs, 
and  woes,  and  bitter  sorrow,  with  which  they  have  the  power  to  curse 
man.  None  but  those  who  have  tasted  these  things  can  know  the  full 
force  of  these  remarks. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  power  of  these  social  faculties  over  the 
weal  or  woe  of  man,  is  the  importance  of  understanding  and  obeying 
the  laws  of  their  action  ; that  is,  of  properly  placing  and  regulating 
our  social  affections.  If  their  exercise  were  productive  of  good  only  it 
would  be  entirely  proper  for  young  people  to  fall  in  love  and  many  as 
they  often  now  do — anyhow,  just  as  it  happens.  It  would  also  be 
proper  for  parents  to  make  pecuniary  matches.  But  as  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  becomes  all  candidates  for  marriage — nay,  it  is  their  duty , to 
place  and  exercise  their  social  feelings  with  care.  But  many  expe- 
rience all  the  curses  they  are  capable  of  inflicting — curses  proportionate 
to  the  blessings  they  are  capable  of  conferring.  Why  is  this  ? Is  it 
unavoidable  ? This  would  be  charging  Qod  foolishly,  and  blaming  him 
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for  our  own  folly  and  stupidness.  Cannot  all  be  happy  in  the  domestic 
relations  ? Is  not  happiness  here,  like  happiness  every  where  else,  the 
result  of  the  action  of  certain  fixed  and  invariable  laws  l And  is  not 
this  equally  the  case  in  regard  to  domestic  misery  ? By  applying  to 
yourself  causes  productive  of  happiness,  you  will  be  happy  ; but  by 
applying  opposite  causes,  you  have  opposite  results . And  these  causes 
are  mostly  in  your  own  hands , so  that  all  have  it  in  their  power  to  say 
whether  they  will  enjoy  domestic  life,  or  endure  it,  or  have  a bitter- sweet. 

The  question  then  returns  with  redoubled  force  : HOW  can  we  so 
place  and  regulate  our  social  affections  as  to  secure  all  the  blessings 
they  are  designed  and  adapted  to  yield  % and  how  avoid  all  the  evils 
they  are  capable  of  inflicting  ? Phrenology  kindly  replies.  It  unfolds 
the  laws  of  man’s  social  nature,  on  the  observance  or  violation  of  which 
these  momentous  results  depend.  It  even  goes  farther  : it  shows  us  how 
to  obey  them.  Mark  well  its  teachings : observe  and  follow  its  directions, 
and  you  will  drink  in  the  joys  designed  by  nature  to  flow  from  married 
life. 

In  order  to  marry  so  as  to  be  happy  in  the  domestic  relations,  we 
must  first  understand  the  precise  thing  to  be  done , and  then,  the  means  of 
doing  it.  That  thing  is,  to  secure  Connubial  Love,  which  consists  in 
the  reciprocal  exercise  of  the  social  faculties  of  two  persons  of  opposite 
sexes,  in  harmony  with  all  their  other  faculties.  Union  of  soul,  harmony 
of  views  and  sentiments,  congeniality  of  tastes  and  feelings,  and  a 
blending  of  the  natures  of  both,  so  as  to  make  4 of  twain  one  flesh,’  is 
the  end  to  be  obtained.  This  is  Love — that  wonderful  element  of  our 
nature  which  made  Eleanor  of  Castile  jeopardise  her  own  life  to  save 
that  of  her  beloved  husband,  Edward  the  First,  and  suck  the  poison 
from  his  otherwise  fatal  wound — which  induced  Gertrude  Van  der  Wart 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  ribbaldry  of  the  soldiers,  and  stand  resolutely  by 
the  side  of  her  racked  and  mangled  husband  during  the  whole  of  an 
awfully  tempestuous  night,  soothing  him  by  her  sympathies,  and  sus- 
taining him  by  her  fortitude,  till  the  cruel  rack  ended  his  life  and 
sufferings  together — and  which  makes  every  fond  wife  and  devoted  hus- 
band willing,  and  even  glad,  to  sacrifice  their  own  ease  and  happiness, 
and  rejoice  in  enduring  toil,  suffering,  and  self-denial,  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  or  promote  the  happiness  of  their  dearly  beloved  companion.* 

* There  are  two  kinds  of  love, — the  one  healthy,  the  other  sickly  ; the  one 
virtuous  and  elevating,  the  other  questionable ; the  one  strong  and  natural, 
and  governed  by  judgment;  the  other,  a green-house  exotic,  governing  the  in- 
tellect, springing  up  before  its  time,  and  bearing  unripe,  unhealthy  fruit.  Per- 
sons afflicted  with  this  unnatural  parasite,  are  said  to  be  love-siek,  and  sick- 
enough  it  sometimes  makes  its  youthful  victims.  This  kind  of  love  will  fre- 
quently be  found  described  in  novels,  and  its  workings  seen  in  young  people 
in  high  life,  (improperly  so  called ;)  for  it  afflicts  those  of  a nervous  temper- 
ament and  sentimental  cast  of  mind  most  grievously.  Those  who  are  above 
labour,  who  are  too  good  to  mingle  with  the  medium  classes,  or  engage  in  any 
useful  occupation ; who  have  little  to  do  except  attend  balls  and  parties,  to 
dress  in  the  tip  of  the  fashion,  thumb  the  piano,  and  such  high-life  occupa- 
tions ; those  whose  parents  roll  in  luxury,  or  live  in  affluence ; those  boys  and 
girls  whose  worth  is  neither  in  their  heads  nor  hearts,  but  in  their  father's 
name  and  pockets,  are  most  apt  to  be  attacked  by  this  love-sickness.  They  are 
usually  4 smitten 1 with  it  at  a party,  or  dance,  or  sail ; they  exchange  love- 
looks,  sigh,  simper,  say  and  hear  soft  things,  press  hands,  exchange  kisses,  &c., 
and  conclude  by  proposing  and  accepting,  and  sending  for  the  parson.  This 
lovesick  kind  of  feeling  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the  city  than  country,  and 
attacks  its  victims  there  much  earlier ; besides  rendering  them,  if  possible, 
still  more  soft  and  sickish  there  than  elsewhere ; and  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  so  many  unhappy  marriages. 

The  other  kind  of  love  appears  in  our  working,  substantial  swains  and  dames, 

• who  think  little  and  care  less  about  love  and  matrimony  till  their  physical 
powers  are  developed,  their  characters  and  judgments  matured,  and  their  in- 
tellects sufficiently  unfolded  to  guide  their  love  under  standingly  into  the 
paths  of  domestic  happiness. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  CONGENIALITY. 


Having  seen  precisely  what  requires  to  he  done  in  order  to  enjoy  mar- 
ried life,  the  question  returns  as  to  the  means  of  doing  it.  They  are 
brief  and  simple,  but  clear  and  plain. 

SELECT  A COMPANION  WHOSE  PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  AND 
TEMPERAMENT  RESEMBLE  YOUR  OWN. 

That  is,  select  one  whose  feelings,  desires,  sentiments,  objects,  tastes, 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  in  all  their  leading  elements,  &c.,  har- 
monize with  your  own.*  The  fundamental  law  of  both  love  and  friend- 
ship is  this  : We  become  attached  to  those  whose  qualities  of  intellect  and 
feeling  resemble  our  own . The  reason  is,  that  as  the  proper  exercise  of 
every  faculty  gives  pleasure,  and  as  the  active  faculties  of  each  excite 
the  same  faculties  of  the  other,  those  whose  objects,  sentiments,  and  other 
qualities  resemble  our  own,  most  powerfully  excite , and  thereby  gratify , 
our  own  organs,  while  ours  at  the  same  time  harmonize  with  theirs,  and 
thus  give  them  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure.  Thus,  if  your  Consci- 
entiousness, or  sense  of  justice , be  strong,  the  same  faculty  in  another 
will  agreeably  excite  and  gratify  this  organ  in  yourself,  and  thus  give 
you  pleasure  ; but  the  want  of  moral  principle  in  another  violates  your 
sense  of  right,  and  gives  you  pain,  and  this  reversed  or  painf  ul  action  of 
Conscientiousness  excites  your  Resistance,  Firmness,  Intellect,  Appre- 
hension, and  nearly  all  your  other  faculties  against  him. 

As  this  principle  of  the  reversed  ox  painf  ul  action  of  the  faculties  bears 
with  great  force  upon  our  conclusions,  and  will  frequently  be  employed 
hereafter,  a short  digression  is  necessary  in  order  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate it.  Eyery  faculty  has  both  its  natural,  and  its  reversed  or  painful 
action.  Thus,  the  natural  function  of  Benevolence  is  to  feel  that 
lively  sympathy  for  distress  which  induces  efforts  to  relieve  it,  whereas 
its  reversed  action  is  that  keen  anguish,  that  poignant  grief,  which  the 
benevolent  heart  experiences  on  beholding  distress  which  cannot  be  re- 
lieved. The  natural  function  of  Approbativeness  is  that  pleasure  felt 
when  our  laudable  actions  meet  deserved  commendation,  blit  its  reversed, 
action  is  that  shame,  mortification,  and  chagrin  caused  by  a conscious- 
ness of  being  disgraced.  The  natural  function  of  Conscientiousness  is  that 
satisfaction  derived  from  a consciousness  that  we  have  done  right ; but 
its  reversed  action  produces  the  goadings  and  compunctions  of  a guilty 
conscience.  Order  is  gratified  by  having  a place  for  every  thing  and 
every  thing  in  its  place,  but  reversed  by  disorder  and  confusion.  Size 
is  gratified  by  proportion,  but  reversed  and  pained  by  disproportion. 
Ideality,  in  its  natural  action,  is  gratified  by  beholding  the  beautiful 
in  nature  or  art,  but  pained  and  reversed  by  the  vulgar  or  disgusting  : 
and  so  of  the  other  faculties.  And  what  is  more,  the  reversed  action  of 
any  faculty  calls  the  other  faculties  into  reversed  action.  Thus,  re- 
versed Conscientiousness  reverses  Cautiousness,  which  makes  the  wicked 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth.  Reversed  Self-esteem,  or  wounded  pride, 
reverses  Combativeness  and  Adhesiveness  ; converting  the  warmest 
friendship  into  the  bitterest  hatred  ; and  so  of  other  reversals. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  reversed  action  of  the  Social 
Faculties.  Though  Amativeness  in  each  sex  creates  a predisposition  in 
favour  of  the  other,  yet  how  much  greater  disgust,  and  even  hatred  and 
abhorrence,  does  virtuous  woman  feel  towards  the  man  who  has  insulted 
her,  or  who  would  rob  her  of  her  virtue,  than  she  can  ever  feel  towards 

* This  rule  is,  as  it  should  be,  in  direct  hostility  to  a leading  doctrine  of 
Walker,  who  contends  that  opposites  unite.  Whatever  may  be  the  ground  of 
preferment  or  law  of  tastes  in  regard  to  merely  phijsical  qualities,  which  are 
of  little  account  compared  with  those  of  mind  and  character,  Phrenology  re- 
cognizes no  such  doctrine  in  regard  to  mental  and  moral  preferences.  The 
text  goes  into  this  matter  more  deeply  than  the  mere  shape  of  the  body,  colour 
of  the  eyes  or  hair,  &c.  Both  are  correct.  Like  and  unlike  qualities  are  both 
essential  to  highest  love  and  matrimonial  bliss,  as  well  as  to  endowment  of 
offspring. 
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one  of  her  own  sex  ? No  element  of  our  nature  is  more  powerful  or  in- 
veterate than  the  reversed  action  of  Amativeness  and  its  combinations. 
Though  Amativeness  alone  could  never  turn  against  the  opposite  sex, 
yet  the  other  faculties  may  reverse  it  even  against  a husband  or  wife, 
the  loathing  and  disgust,  the  abhorrence  and  hatred  engendered  thereby, 
can  never  be  told.  And  then  the  lingering  misery  of  being  chained  for 
life  to  a loathed  and  hated  husband  or  wife,  and  shut  out  from  the  em- 
braces of  those  that  are  loved,  can  be  known  to  those  only  who  expe- 
rience it.  Over  such  a picture,  let  the  curtains  of  darkness  be  drawn 
for  ever  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  reason  why  we  should  select  companions  whose 
developments  accord  substantially  with  our  own.  When  Ideality  is 
large  in  the  one  and  small  in  the  other,  the  former  will  be  continually 
disgusted  and  offended  with  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  the  latter, 
and  the  absence  of  taste  and  gentility,  of  refinement,  personal  neatness, 
and  sense  of  propriety,  while  the  latter,  in  turn,  will  be  equally  dis- 
pleased with  the  former’s  attention  to  trifles,  and  preference  of  the 
ornamental  to  the  useful.  This  disparity  of  tastes  calls  Combativeness 
into  reversed  action,  and  widens  the  breach  made  in  their  affections,  till 
even  Adhesiveness  and  Amativeness  may  become  reversed,  and  both 
parties  be  rendered  most  wretched.  But  where  Ideality  is  large  in  both, 
each  will  be  continually  delighted  with  the  other’s  refinement  of  man- 
ners, delicacy  of  feeling,  and  admiration  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art  ; which  will  redouble  their  love,  enable  each  to  administer  pleasure 
to  the  other,  and  thus  swell  their  mutual  happiness.  What  pleases 
one,  will  gratify  both,  and  what  disgusts  one,  will  offend  both.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Ideality  is  deficient  in  both,  each  will  be  satisfied 
with  home-made,  common  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  &c. ; the  sloven- 
liness of  either,  so  far  from  offending,  rather  pleases,  the  other,  and 
though  they  do  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  flowing  from  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty,  yet  neither  of  these  will  know  their  want  of  them. 

Large  Mirthfulness  in  the  one,  will  throw  out  continual  sallies  of 
wit,  which  small  Mirthfuluess  in  the  other,  unable  to  comprehend  or 
return,  will  call  upon  Combativeness  to  resent : whereas  large  Mirthful- 
ness wrould  be  gratified  by  such  sallies,  and  even  delight  to  return 
them. 

If  the  husband  has  large  Hope  and  deficient  Cautiousness,  and  the 
wife  large  Cautiousness  but  deficient  Hope,  the  husband,  hoping  every 
thing  and  fearing  nothing,  wdll  see  only  sunshine  and  prosperity  before 
him,  and  be  careless,  continually  plunging  into  new  difficulties,  and  be 
utterly  incapable  of  sympathizing  wTith,  or  soothing  the  gloomy  cast  of 
mind  which  afflicts  his  wife,  and  even  be  displeased  with  it ; while  she 
will  be  continually  dreading  the  effects  of  his  imprudence,  and  reproving 
him  for  it,  not  only  without  any  good  effect,  but  with  his  marked  dis- 
pleasure. She,  being  timid,  and  frightened  almost  at  her  own  shadow, 
will  feel  very  much  in  w^ant  of  some  careful,  judicious  husband,  in 
whose  care  she  may  feel  safe,  yet  will  be  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  an  im- 
prudent husband,  who,  instead  of  keeping  her  out  of  danger,  will  be 
continually  exposing  her  to  it,  and  doubly  frightening  her  with  both 
real  and  imaginary  dangers.  He  vrill  be  continually  looking  upon  the 
bright  side  of  every  prospect  ; she  upon  the  dark  side  : he  will  never  see 
a difficulty  or  danger  ; she  will  see  more  than  there  are,  and  see  nothing 
else.  How  caw  they  love  each  other?  or,  rather,  howT  can  they  avoid 
mutual  contention  and  fault-finding,  and  the  consequent  reversal  of 
their  social  feelings  ? But  if  each  one  is  cautious  in  reference  to  the 
other,  and  both  look  at  the  same  measures  and  prospects  in  the  same 
light,  this  similarity  of  character  will  augment  their  love,  and  increase 
their  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Suppose  your  large  Benevolence  fastens  upon  doing  good  as  your 
chief  delight,  your  highest  duty,  how  can  your  feelings  harmonize  writh 
a selfish  companion,  whose  god  is  gain,  and  w’ho  turns  coldly  away 
No.  2, 
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from  suffering  humanity  ; refusing  to  bestow  a charity,  and  contending 
with  you  for  casting  in  your  mite  ? His  Selfishness  reverses  your  Be- 
nevolence against  him,  and  this  not  only  utterly  precludes  congeniality 
in  other  respects,  but  even  engenders  that  displeasure  which  is  the  very 
opposite  of  love.  But  if  you  see  in  your  companion  that  same  gushing 
fountain  of  humanity  which  overflows  your  own  heart,  how  does  this 
common  feeling,  this  congeniality , swell  the  love  and  estimation  of  each 
for  the  other,  and  endear  both  to  each  other ! 

If  thoughts  of  God,  eternity,  and  things  sacred,  be  uppermost  in 
your  own  mind,  you  can  no  more  commingle  your  joys,  sorrows,  affec- 
tions, and  feelings  with  one  who  trifles  with  these  things,  than  you  can 
assimilate  oil  and  water,  to  say  nothing  of  the  painful  apprehension 
often  entertained  by  such  that  death  may  separate  them  for  ever.  Nor 
can  your  irreligious  companion  esteem  or  love  one  whom  he  regards  as 
deluded  or  fanatical.  Not  only  will  there  be  a want  of  congeniality  of 
views  and  feelings  in  a most  important  point,  but  your  reversed  religious 
feelings  will  reverse  your  other  faculties  against  him,  and  his  Combative- 
ness be  reversed  against  you  on  account  of  those  religious  feelings  which 
you  regard  as  most  sacred,  and  this  will  be  liable  to  reverse  his  love, 
and  to  root  out  the  last  vestige  of  affection  between  you.  But  if  you 
both  love  to  worship  God  together , to  pray  with  each  other,  and  mutu- 
ally offer  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  ‘every  good  and  perfect  gift if  you 
can  walk  arm  in  arm  to  the  sanctuary,  sweetly  conversing,  as  you  go 
and  come,  upon  heaven  and  heavenly  things  ; if  you  can  mutually  and 
cordially  succour  each  other  when  tempted,  and  encourage  each  other  to 
religious  zeal,  and  faith,  and  good  works,  this  religious  union  will  unite 
you  in  other  respects,  and  enhance  your  mutual  esteem  and  reciprocal 
love.  Unless  I have  seen  and  felt  in  vain,  and  in  vain  deeply  pondered 
the  volume  of  man’s  nature,  as  unfolded  in  the  book  of  Phrenology, 
this  harmony  in  other  respects  is  but  the  precursor — the  necessary  con- 
comitant, and  the  co-worker  of  connubial  love.  Even  when  husbands 
and  wives  belong  to  different  religious  sects,  this  concord  is  essentially 
marred,  in  regard  both  to  themselves  and  their  children. 

If  Approbativeness  be  large  in  the  one,  but  small  in  the  other,  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  will  frequently  incur  the  reproach  of  his  fellow- 
men,  which  will  mortify  and  displease  the  other  extremely,  and  be 
liable  to  create  in  each  unfavourable  feelings  towards  the  other  : but  if 
the  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of  others  be  strong  in  bothy  each  will  be 
delighted  with  praises  bestowed  upon,  and  defend  the  character  of,  the 
other— be  ambitious  to  merit  the  other’s  approbation,  and  so  conduct 
themselves,  as  to  secure  for  both  a respectable  standing  in  society. 
How  many  men  abstain  from  doing  wrong,  lest  they  should  bring  dis- 
grace upon  their  wives  and  children  % And  how  many  more  are  incited 
to  praise-worthy  deeds  because  of  the  consequent  honour  shared  with 
them  ? 

If  the  large  intellectual  organs  of  the  one  prefer  the  paths  of  litera- 
ture to  fashion,  and  philosophical  conversation  to  idle  chit-chat,  while 
the  weak  intellectual  organs  and  excessive  vanity  and  Ideality  of  the 
other,  seek  the  gaudy  splendour  and  parade  of  fashionable  life ; the 
former  will  be  continually  disgusted  with  the  fashionable  fooleries  of  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  equally  displeased  with  the  intellectuality  of  the 
former.  But  if  both  be  intellectual,  if  both  love  to  think  and  read,  and 
especially  if  both  prefer  the  same  class  of  books  and  studies — which 
they  will  do  if  their  organs  are  similar — they  will  not  only  be  delighted 
to  hold  intellectual  intercourse  with  each  other  by  conversation  and 
reading,  but  will  be  able  to  promote  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
each  other  ; criticise  each  other’s  ideas  and  productions  ; and  continu- 
ally and  immensely  advance  eacli  other  in  the  main  object  of  desire  and 
pursuit.  How  exceedingly  delighted  must  President  Adams  have  been 
with  the  highly  intellectual  correspondence  of  his  uncommonly  talented 
Wife,  and  how  much  more  with  the  masterly  manner  in  which  she  con- 
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ducted  the  education  of  their  son"  ex~President  John  Quincy  Adams,* 
and  instilled  into  his  tender  mind  those  principles  of  integrity  and  un- 
compromising moral  rectitude  which,  together  with  his  acknowledged 
intellectual  superiority,  placed  him  in  the  Presidential  chair,  and  dis- 
tinguished his  long  and  useful  life  ! A correspondence  which  is  all  love , 
would  soon  cloy  and  sicken  an  intellectual  companion,  while  one  rich 
in  ideas  and  good  counsel , and  also  full  of  tenderness  and  elevated  love, 
is  a rare  treat,  a treasure  which  must  be  experienced , to  be  appreciated. 

If  the  Temperament  and  feelings  of  the  one  be  coarse  and  harsh,  while 
those  of  the  other  are  fine  and  exquisite  ; if  the  one  be  phlegmatic,  and 
the  other  sentimental ; one  quick,  and  the  other  slow  ; one  elevated  and 
aspiring,  the  other  grovelling  ; one  clear-headed,  the  other  dull  of  com- 
prehension ; one  frugal  and  industrious,  the  other  idle  and  extravagant ; 
true  connubial  love  cannot  exist  between  them.  How  can  two  walk 
together,  unless  they  be  agreed  ? And  if  Phrenology  be  true,  how  can 
they  be  agreed,  unless  their  temperaments  and  organs  be  similar  ? 
How  can  husbands  and  wives  live  happily  together  whose  tastes,  diposi- 
tions, objects,  sentiments,  views,  opinions,  preferences,  feelings,  &c.  <foc. 
are  conflicting,  when  every  faculty  of  the  one  only  excites  those  of  the 
other  to  discordant  and  disagreeable  action ; the  product  of  which  is 
pain,  which  engenders  dislike  % The  very  essence  of  connubial  love,  that 
in  which  alone  it  consists  and  has  its  being,  is  congeniality. 

Let  the  reader  now  pause  and  examine  the  correctness  of  this  principle. 
Inquire  at  the  shrine  of  your  own  heart,  and  question  the  experience  of 
the  married,  in  regard  to  its  validity.  I call  upon  you  who  are  married 
to  bear  witness,  whether  you  do  not  love  each  other  so  far  as  your  quali- 
ties of  mind  harmonize , and  on  account  of  that  harmony  ? Do  those  of  you 
who  admire  and  love  each  other,  do  so  on  account  of  your  mental  simi- 
larity or  dissimilarity  ? And  do  not  those  of  you  who  in  part  dislike 
each  other,  do  so  because  you  are  unlike?  Is  not  the  main  procuring 
cause  of  that  frequent  want  of  love  between  husbands  and  wives,  founded 
in  this  ivant  of  similarity  in  their  feelings  and  intellectual  qualities? 
Does  not  this  dissimilarity  account  for  there  being  so  many  pairs , yet 
so  few  matches  ? This  is  Phrenology— this  is  human  nature . 

If  to  this  you  answer,  by  asking  4 how  it  happens  that  they  love  and 
marry  at  all,  since  this  similarity  is  the  law  and  the  basis  of  love,  and 
since,  after  marriage,  they  find  they  do  not  possess  it  V I reply,  that, 
when  first c smitten,’  they  find,  on  a casual  comparison  of  views  and 
feelings,  that  they  are  alike  on  some  one  or  two  strong  points,  and 
marry  before  they  have  compared  notes  and  feelings  in  other  respects. 
Before  marriage,  only  the  concordant  points  were  brought  out ; after 
marriage,  their  cord  ant  points  are  brought  into  collision , and  their 

attachments  are  thus  reversed. 

To  every  unmarried  man  and  woman  then,  I say,  in  the  name  of 
nature , and  of  nature’s  God,  marry  congenial  spirits  or  none-— conge- 
nial, not  in  one  or  two  material  points,  but  in  all  the  leading  elements 
of  character.  And  to  obtain  this  congeniality,  marry  one  whose  Tem- 
perament and  Phrenological  developments  are  similar  to  your 
own  ! Do  this , and  you  are  safe , you  are  happy : fail  to  do  this,  and 
you  marry  sorrow  and  regret. 

But  if  this  principle  hold  true  of  the  other  faculties,  how  much  more 
so  of  the  social  % If  they  be  unlike  ; if  Amativeness  or  Friendship 
be  strong  in  the  one  and  weak  in  the  other,  the  former  will  be  all  ten- 
derness and  affection,  but  the  latter  too  cold-hearted  to  reciprocate 

* If  any  should  deem  this  allusion  irrelevant  or  improper,  let  such  read  the 
published  correspondence  between  President  John  Adams  and  his  wife,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  education  of  tlieir  children,  and  at  the  same  time 
recollect,  that  scarcely  any  one  thing  will  attach  an  intellectual  man  to  his 
wife  sooner  or  more  effectually,  than  to  see  her  employ  a vigorous  intellect  and 
an  enlightened  judgment  in  the  training  and  /iowe-education  of  their  children. 
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them,  which  will  put  the  affectionate  one  upon  the  rack.  Of  all  other 
points  of  dissimilarity,  those  in  regard  to  the  social  faculties  are  the 
most  momentous , and  disagreement  here  the  most  disastrous  ! See  to 
it,  therefore,  those  of  you  who  have  large  domestic  organs,  that  you 
marry  one  in  whom  they  are  also  large,  and  not  pre-engaged , or  fas- 
tened on  another. 

In  case  your  own  excesses  or  defects  are  liable,  if  equally  developed 
in  a companion,  to  endanger  your  happiness,  or  prove  injurious  to 
your  offspring,  it  may’  be  best  to  violate  this  rule,  by  choosing  a com- 
panion whose  qualities  are  the  opposite  of  your  own  in  these  injurious 
extremes.  Thus,  if  your  Cautiousness  be  deficient,  you  should  not 
marry  one  in  whom  it  is  also  small,  lest  your  combined  imprudences 
keep  you  both  always  in  difficulty  ; but  you  should  select  a companion 
having  this  organ  large,  one  who  will  take  care  of  things,  and  stand 
sentinel  for  you  both , warn  yrou  of  approaching  danger,  and  check 
your  imprudences.  Though  these  admonitions  may  at  times  annoy 
you,  still,  if  you  bear  in  mind  the  good  conferred  upon  you  by  this 
dissimilarity,  it  will  only  tend  to  increase  your  love,  especially  as  this 
course  was  pointed  out  by7  intellect , and  required  byT  your  own  good. 
But  if  Cautiousness  be  so  excessive  in  y’ou  as  to  produce  irresolution, 

{)rocrastination,  or  cowardice,  y’ou  require  a companion  in  whom  it  is 
ess,  who  will  be  bold  and  prompt,  and  encourage  you  to  action,  as  well 
as  dispel  your  groundless  fears.  Their  carelessness  may  often  make 
you  afraid,  y’et  this  evil  is  less  than  its  excessive  development  in  both. 
Still,  a full  and  equal  development  of  it  in  each  is  altogether  preferable. 

If  Aquisitiveness  be  small  in  yourself,  you  should  byT  no  means 
marry’  one  in  whom  this  organ  is  also  small,  lest  the  combined  extrava- 
gance of  both,  and  the  economy’  of  neither,  bring  y’ou  to  poverty,  and 
keep  you  there  ; but  yrou  should  choose  a frugal,  acquisitive,  industri- 
ous companion  ; one  who  will  make  good  bargains,  hold  on  to  the 
purse  strings,  save  every’  thing,  and  check  your  profuseness.  Though 
this  parsimony  may  sometimes  disgust  yTou,  yet,  by  recollecting  that 
this  very  quality  benefits  yourself,  this  dissimilarity’  will  only’  serve  to 
increase  your  mutual  esteem  and  affection.  And  yet,  unless  you  saw, 
in  the  light  of  this  principle,  that  this  disagreement  worked  out  your 
own  personal  good  as  well  as  theirs,  and  was  dictated  by  intellect,  evil 
consequences  would  almost  inevitably  grow  out  of  it.  But  by  ‘agree- 
ing to  disagree’  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good,  this  opposition  of 
qualities,  instead  of  breaking  in  upon  your  affections,  will  only’ 
strengthen  them. 

But  these  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  few,  and  can  occur  only’  upon 
the  animal  propensities  or  lower  sentiments.  On  no  account  should 
they  ever  occur  in  reference  to  the  moral  sentiments  or  intellect. 
Agreement  here  is  indispensable  to  true  connubial  love  ; while  disagree- 
ment here  is  fatal  to  domestic  happiness.  This  law  is  imperative. 
Whoever  marries  in  violation  of  it,  must  abide  the  consequences,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  be  terribly  severe. 

If,  however,  y’our  own  animal  propensities  predominate,  you  should 
by  no  means  marry  one  whose  animal  nature  also  predominates,  for 
this  will  cause  a perpetual  strife,  and  a continual  boiling  over  of  the  ani- 
mal natures  of  both.  Nor  should  y7ou  marry  one  whose  moral  sentiments 
predominate  ; first,  because  their  goodness  will  be  a living,  ever  present 
reproof  to  your  badness,  tormenting  you  continually,  (for  moral  purity 
always  rebukes  selfishness  ;)  and  secondly,  because  your  propensities 
will  be  a perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  your  companion.  As 
well  marry  a chicken  to  a hawk,  or  a lamb  to  a wolf,  as  high  moral 
sentiments  to  predominant  animal  passions.  But,  sayT  you,  if  I must 
neither  many  one  having  the  propensities  predominant,  nor  one  of  pre- 
dominant moral  sentiments , what  shall  I do,  whom  shall  I marry  ? i’ll 
tell  thee,  friend  : DonH  marry  at  all.  Your  own  good  demands  this 
course.  The  farther  you  keep  from  the  marriage  state,  the  better  for 
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yourself  and  all  concerned.  Till  you  rid  yourself  of  your  selfishness — ■ 
till  your  moral  sentiments  rule — you  are  neither  fit  to  marry,  nor  to 
mingle  with  your  fellow-men  at  all.  Your  Selfishness  renders  you 
necessarily  miserable,  and  also  all  with  whom  you  have  to  do.  So  have 
as  little  to  do  with  your  fellow-men  as  possible,  both  on  your  own 
account  and  on  theirs.  Above  all,  avoid  this  closest  of  all  contacts, 
and  especially  refrain  from  becoming  a parent , lest  you  render  your 
posterity  miserable  by  entailing  upon  them  that  animal  organization 
which  torments  yourself. 

An  extremely  active  Temperament  forms  another  exception  to  this 
rule.  When  both  parents  are  extremely  active  and  nervous,  their 
children  will  be  liable  to  precocity,  and  subject  to  a premature  death. 
For  the  same  reason,  two  persons  having  small  chests  and  weak  vital 
powers,  should  not  become  parents,  but  should  off-set  these  defects  by 
opposite  qualities  in  their  companions,  on  account  of  offspring . The 
domestic  felicity  of  parents,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  family,  is  greatly 
augmented  or  diminished  by  the  good  or  bad  dispositions  of  the  chil- 
dren, by  their  life  and  health,  their  sickness  or  death,  &c.  &c.  ; hence, 
this  matter  becomes  an  item  of  no  inconsiderable  consequence  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  selecting  a husband  or  wife. 

Since  this  subject  has  thus  inadvertently  been  broached,  I will  just 
allude  to  the  manifest  impropriety  of  choosing  companions  who  have 
hereditary  tendencies  to  mental  or  physical  diseases,  such  as  insanity, 
consumption,  scrofula,  apoplexy,  &c,,  and  show  the  importance  of 
choosing  a companion  who  is  qualified  to  become  the  parent  of  healthy, 
moral,  and  intelligent  offspring  : although  to  show  what  qualities  are 
requisite  in  parents  as  parents,  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  impart  to 
their  children  the  most  desirable  physical  and  mental  qualities,  does 
not  come  within  the  design  of  this  work  ; it  being  reserved  for  one  on 
f Hereditary  Descent,  its  Laws  and  Facts.’ 

The  leading  principle  of  Phrenology  in  regard  to  marriage,  together 
with  its  reasons , is  now  before  the  reader.  But  the  next  inquiry  is, 
How  can  this  harmony  be  effected  ? By  what  means , and  in  what  way, 
can  it  be  brought  about  ? For,  to  know  how  to  obtain  this  harmony, 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  harmony  itself.  The  answers  of  Phren- 
ology here  also,  are  clear  and  directly  in  point,  and  its  directions  so 
plain  that  4 he  that  runs  may  read.’  They  are — 

First. — Study  yourself  thoroughly.  Study  both  your  physical 
organization  and  your  phrenological  developments.  Ascertain  your 
own  qualities,  and  that  will  tell  you  just  what  qualities  you  require  in 
a companion,  to  harmonize  with  them.  1 say,  study  yourself  phreno - 
logically  ; because  no  other  method  is  equally  satisfactory  or  certain* 
"Without  a knowledge  of  this  science,  your  Self-esteem,  if  large,  will 
magnify  all  your  good  qualities,  and  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over 
your  defects  ; or,  the  deficiency  of  this  organ  with  large  Conscientious- 
ness, will  give  you  too  low  and  humble  an  opinion  of  yourself  ; magni- 
fying your  faults  and  hiding  from  you  your  good  qualities.  Our  own 
organization  constitutes  the  medium,  or  the  coloured  glasses,  through 
which  we  look  at  all  subjects,  ourselves  included.  If  that  organization 
be  defective,  that  is,  if  our  characters  be  faulty,  our  standard  of  self- 
estimation is  erroneous,  and  our  self-knowledge  proportionably  deficient 
or  defective.  But  in  case  Phrenology  be  true,  it  affords  certain  and 
tangible  data  for  self-examination — data  that  cannot  be  mistaken — so 
that  it  leaves  scarcely  a possibility  of  our  being  deceived  or  mistaken 
in  regard  to  our  real  characters  : especially  when  we  combine  our  own 
consciousness  with  a knowledge  of  our  phrenological  developments. 

Secondly. — Phrenology  will  also  tell  you  the  true  character  and 
disposition  of  your  intended,  and  thereby  show  wherein  each  is  adapted 
to  the  other,  or  discover  their  want  of  adaptation.  Modern  courtship 
is  little  else  than  a school  of  deception.  The  time  being  previously  ap- 
pointed, the  best  dress  is  put  on  ; the  mouth  put  in  prim  and  set  off 
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with  artificial  smiles  ; the  gentleman  arrayed  in  his  best  broadcloth, 
and  the  lady  dressed  in  the  tip  of  the  fashion,  and  corsetted  too  tight  to 
breathe  freely  or  appear  naturally  ; fine  sayings,  well  spiced  with  flat- 
tery, cut  and  dried  before-hand  ; faults  all  hid,  and  virtues  set  in  the 
fore-ground  ; and  every  thing  white -washed  for  the  occasion.  And, 
what  is  even  worse,  the  night  season  is  usually  chosen  ; whereas  this, 
the  most  momentous  and  eventful  business  of  our  lives,  should  be  trans- 
acted in  open  day-light,  when  both  parties  are  fully  themselves,  and 
have  all  their  faculties  in  vigorous  exercise.  One  main  object  of  court- 
ship should  be,  to  become  acquainted,  especially  with  each  other’s  faults  ; 
for,  if  the  parties  marry,  they  are  sure  to  find  out  these  bad  qualities  ; 
but  it  will  then  be  too  late.  In  trying  to  cheat  the  other  party  by  con- 
cealing your  faults,  you  are  only  cheating  yourselves  ; for,  how  can  those 
love  you  whom  you  have  deceived  ? And  how  can  you  live  happily  toge- 
ther when  you  both  find  yourselves  taken  in  by  each  other  % Hence  you 
should  freely  disclose  your  faults  : your  virtues  will  exhibit  themselves. 
Besides,  persons  in  love  are  quite  liable  enough  to  be  blind  to  the  faults 
of  their  sweet-hearts,  without  any  attempts  to  keep  these  faults  con- 
cealed. The  great  danger — the  main  point  to  be  guarded  against — is,  a 
relapse , a re-action  after  marriage  ; which  will  be  effectually  prevented 
by  both  disclosing  their  faults  before  marriage. 

But  even  in  case  your  intended  should  follow  this  almost  universal 
custom  of  practising  deception,  a knowledge  of  Phrenology,  with  one 
scrutinizing  glance,  strips  the  character  of  all  artificial  deceptions  that 
can  be  thrown  around  it,  and  furnishes  an  unerring  index  of  character, 
talents,  tastes,  sentiments,  pre-dispositions,  &c. ; for  the  developments 
can  neither  be  inflated  nor  depressed  to  suit  the  occasion,  but  are  fixed 
and  permanent  signs  of  the  naked  character , just  as  it  will  be  found  to  be 
on  acquaintance.  This  science,  therefore,  is  an  invaluable  directory  to 
candidates  for  marriage.  If  it  were  studied  and  applied,  there  would 
be  no  more  need  of  making  a bad  choice,  or  of  mistaking  a poor  hus- 
band or  wife  for  a good  one,  than  of  mistaking  a thistle  for  a rose. 

But  if  you  have  not  sufficient  time  to  study  the  science  so  as  to  apply 
it  with  the  requisite  certainty  for  yourself,  you  can  employ  the  services 
of  an  experienced  practical  Phrenologist,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  a 
comparison  of  charts,  carefully  prepared  by  him,  may  answer.  At  this 
course,  you  smile  in  ridicule  ; but  what  is  there  in  it  at  all  absurd,  or 
even  improper  ? Is  it  improper  to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  each  other  ? 
Certainly  not ; whereas  it  is  ridiculous  to  marry  a stranger , or  even  one 
of  whose  qualities  you  know  but  little.  Does  this  absurdity  then  con- 
sist in  the  proposed  means  of  obtaining  this  knowledge  ? In  what  else 
can  it  consist  ? The  only  reason  for  smiling  at  this  proposed  method  is, 
that  it  is  novel , which  evinces  the  folly,  not  of  this  method, , but  of  the 
laughter . Let  such  laugh  on  ; for  they  laugh  only  at  themselves  ; but 
let  those  who  would  avail  themselves  of  an  assistant  superior  to  all 
others,  observe  the  heads  of  their  intended,  and  marry  phrenologically . 
And  let  matrimony,  instead  of  being  treated  lightly,  and  as  a matter  of 
merriment , which  is  usually  the  case,  be  regarded  as  it  really  is — the 
most  momentous  business  of  our  lives. 

If  to  this  it  be  objected,  that  Cupid  is  blind,  and  that  though  I have  told 
how  to  select  a suitable  companion,  I have  not  shown  how  to  get  in  love 
with  the  one  selected  ; I reply, 

FIRST,  RECTIFY  YOUR  STANDARD  OF  ESTEEM  AND  ADMIRATION. 

If^  Cupid  has  always  been  blind,  he  has  always  blindly  followed 
admiration . We  fall  in  love  with  whatever  ice  admire  and  esteem , and 
with  that  only . I he  young  man  who  admires  a delicate  hand  or  hand- 
some figure,  a pretty  foot  and  ancle,  or  a fine  set  of  teeth,  a small  waist  j 
or  fine  bust,  a beautiful  face,  or  genteel  manners,  most,  will  fall  in  love 
with  one  possessing  the  admired  quality,  and  because  she  possesses  it. 
But  he  who  admires  moral  purity,  or  superior  talents,  or  piety,  or 
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tenderness  of  love,  will  love  a woman  possessing  these  qualities,  and  on 
account  of  this  quality.  Is  not  this  proposition  founded  in  a law  of 
mind  ? Who  can  controvert  or  essentially  modify  it  % To  you  whose 
experience  enables  you  to  judge  feelingly  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I 
make  my  appeal  for  its  correctness. 

This  point  being  established,  it  follows,  that  whoever  regards  par- 
ticular forms  of  the  head,  or  certain  phrenological  developments,  as 
indications  of  those  qualities  of  mind  admired,  will  fall  in  love  with  one 
having  these  developments  just  as  deeply  and  as  effectually  as  with  one 
having  a pretty  face,  handsome  figure,  <fec.,  when  they  are  admired,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  reason — namely,  because  they  are  admired.  Why 
should  this  not  be  the  case  % My  position  that  love  follows  admiration, 
embodies  the  entire  experience  of  mankind,  and  is  invulnerable ; and  the 
consequent  inference,  that  those  who  admire  an  excellent  head  will 
surely  fall  in  love  with  it,  is  conclusive.  Whatever,  therefore,  a young 
man  or  woman  admires  most,  whether  personal  beauty,  a sweet  smile, 
a talent  for  music,  or  poetry,  or  painting,  or  high  intellectual  or  moral 
attainments,  or  kindness,  or  industry,  or  frugality,  or  wit,  or  strong 
common  sense,  or  a well  formed  head,  as  indicating  a superior  mind  or 
excellent  feelings,  will  be  fallen  in  love  with  first.  To  this  rule  there 
can  be  no  exception.  By  applying  it,  you  can  guide  your  love  in  any 
channel  pointed  out  by  intellect,  or  sanctioned  by  the  moral  sentiments. 
This  principle  is  to  your  love,  what  the  helm  is  to  a ship,  and  intellect 
should  be  the  pilot.  Let  your  intellect  and  higher  sentiments  rectify 
your  standard  of  admiration  and  esteem,  and  this  will  effectually  govern 
your  love,  and  guide  it  into  the  peaceful  haven  of  connubial  bliss. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  my  own  experience  accords  entirely  with  this 
principle,  besides  fully  confirming  the  preceding,  namely,  that  of  se- 
lecting a companion  by  the  developments.  I say,  with  emphasis , and 
from  experience , that  I would  place  more  confidence  in  a good  phreno- 
logical head,  in  connexion  with  a good  physical  organization  and 
training,  than  in  ten  years  acquaintance  and  courtship,  added  to  all  the 
recommendations  that  can  be  produced.  They  never  vary,  never  deceive  : 
while  the  latter  may  be  only  outside  appearances.  How  often  have 
they  deceived  the  most  cautious  ? So  often — so  egregiously — that 
choosing  a companion  has  been  appropriately  compared  to  buying  a 
ticket  in  a lottery.  You  may  draw  a prize,  but  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  you  will  draw  a blank.  In  hundreds  of  instances  have  I seen 
the  course  here  proposed,  of  courting  and  marrying  by  the  developments, 
followed,  and  in  as  many  instances  have  been  called  upon  professionally 
to  decide  on  the  fitness  and  the  adaptation  of  the  parties  to  each  other, 
and  never  saw  one  terminate  any  other  way  than  happily.  I stake  my 
reputation  as  a Phrenologist  on  the  success  of  this  direction  properly  ap- 
plied, and  am  entirely  willing  to  abide  any  evil  consequences  resulting 
from  its  failure. 

But,  continues  our  objector,  though  you  show  us  how  to  make  our 
choice,  and  then  howto  get  in  love  with  the  object  chosen,  yet  it  is  quite 
as  important  that  you  show  us  how  to  get  the  object  of  our  choice  in 
love  with  us.  I reply,  that  in  case  the  affections  of  the  other  party 
are  not  previously  engaged,  very  little  difficulty  need  be  apprehended 
about  engaging  them  ; for,  both  young  men  and  young  women  are  apt 
to  get  in  love  quite  easy  enough,  without  effort.  In  fact,  the  great  diffi- 
culty consists  in  keeping  them  from  loving  till  they  are  fully  matured 
and  prepared  for  marriage. 

And  now,  good  reader,  let  us  pause  and  review  the  ground  already 
gone  over.  The  three  points  thus  far  presented  are  : 

1.  THE  POWER  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  FACULTIES  OVER  THE  HAPPINESS  OR 

MISERY  OF  MANKIND. 

2.  THE  NECESSITY  OF  HAVING  A COMPANION  SIMILAR  TO  YOURSELF, 


24  NECESSITY  or  amfly  developed  moral  sentiments. 


3.  THE  NECESSITY  OF  RECTIFYING  YOUR  STANDARD  OF  ESTEEM  AND 
admiration,  and  thus  enabling  you  to  control  your  love. 

7 

If  this  last  direction  should  call  out  the  question,  ‘By  what  mod6' 
shall  we  rectify  our  standard  ? On  what  principles  shall  this  esteem  anc* 
admiration  be  based  V ' I answer,  on 
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This,  according  to  Phrenology,  is  one  main  condition  of  virtue  and 
happiness.  Not  only  does  their  proper  exercise  give  a great  amount  of 
enjoyment,  of  the  purest,  highest  kind,  but  the  action  of  the  other  fac- 
ulties can  be  productive  of  their  proper  amount  of  pleasure  only  when 
exercised  in  harmony  with  them,  and  under  their  sanction.  The  exer- 
cise of  the  animal  propensities  without  their  sanction,  or  in  opposition 
to  their  dictates,  is  a violation  of  God’s  law,  and  brings  down  penalties  on 
the  head  of  the  offender.  By  the  still  small  voice  of  these  sentiments, 
man  instinctively  feels  that  he  should  be  governed.  He  is  intuitively 
conscious  of  his  obligation  to  vield  obedience  to  their  mandates.  He 
feels  their  dictates  to  be  imperious  and  sovereign.  When  large  Acquisi- 
tiveness would  fain  take  what  belongs  to  another,  Conscientiousness, 
even  though  less  in  size,  resists  the  enticement  with  more  energy  and 
success  than  Acquisitiveness  urges  it.  It  is  only  after  the  moral  senti- 
ments have  been  disarmed  of  their  power  by  having  been  perverted,  that 
they  allow  the  propensities  to  lead  astray.  No  exercise  of  these  pro- 
pensities without  their  sanction,  or  at  least  in  opposition  to  their  sanction, 
can  ultimately  produce  happiness,  but  always  pain.  It  is  a law  of  our 
nature,  that  selfishness  and  sin — only  other  names  for  the  predominance 
of  the  propensities — shall  invariably  punish  themselves  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  virtue  and  moral  purity — only  other  names  for  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  moral  sentiments  properly  directed— shall  make  their  posses- 
sor happy.  To  enjoy  the  domestic  relations,  your  moral  faculties  must 
first  be  exercised  and  gratified  ; and,  in  order  to  this,  you  require  their 
proper  development  in  your  companion,  so  that  this  companion  may  con- 
tinually and  agreeably  excite  your  moral  faculties,  if,  therefore,  you 
do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  perpetual  torment,  by  having  your  own  propen- 
sities continually  excited  by  their  predominance  in  your  companion,  or 
if  you  would  inhale,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  the  balmy  breezes 
of  high  moral  sentiments,  of  pure  and  holy  emotion,  see  to  it,  I beseech 
you,  that  you  choose  a companion  having  large  moral  organs,  so  that 
your  own  may  be  continually  and  agreeably  excited. 

To  woman  this  principle  applies  with  double  force  : first,  because  she 
is  much  more  under  the  power,  and  subject  to  the  caprice,  of  her  hus- 
band, than  he  is  to  hers,  and  therefore  her  happiness  depends  more  on 
his  being  a good-feeling  man,  than  his  happiness  depends  on  her  good 
feelings  : hut  what  is  more,  man  is  less  likely  to  be  moral  and  virtuous 
than  woman  : that  is,  woman  has  generally  "better  moral  developments 
than  man  ; and,  secondly,  woman  is  more  social,  affectionate,  and  do- 
mestic than  man  ; that  is,  she  enjoys  a good  husband,  and  suffers  from 
a bad  one,  more  than  it  is  possible  for  man  to  enjoy  a good  wfife,  or 
suffer  from  a bad  one. 

The  reader  hardly  requires  to  be  told  that  a predominance  of  the 
moral  sentiments  is  indicated  by  a high  head,  and  one  that  is  long,  es- 
pecially on  the  top  ; while  a large  neck,  and  a thick,  broad,  conical 
head,  one  that  runs  up  as  it  were  towards  a peak  upon  the  top,  somewhat 
resembling  a cone,  largest  at  the  base,  and  neither  high  nor  long,  indicates 
the  ascendancy  of  the  propensities.  Do  not  marry  a man  with  a low, 
wide,  flat  head  ; for,  however  fascinating,  genteel,  polite,  tender,  plau- 
sible, or  winning  he  may  be,  you  will  repent  the  day  of  your  espousal. 
I would  not  have  you  marry  a head  too  long,  or  too  thin,  lest  your 
husband  should  lack  the  requisite  force  of  mind  and  energy  of  character 
to  support  yourself  and  children  ; but  marry  a well-proportioned  hea<i 
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and  body.  In  my  work  on  education,  I have  shown  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  best  heads  are  those  in  which  the  organs  are 
the  most  evenly  and  harmoniously  developed  and  balanced — a principle 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  companions  for  life  ; for,  the 
better  their  characters,  the  greater  the  enjoyment  you  will  derive  from 
their  society  and  aifection,  and,  education  and  other  things  being  right, 
the  more  equally  developed  their  organs,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their 
characters,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  brain  in  your  head  that  will 
be  called  into  action  by  them,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  your 
happiness. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a few  illustrations  and  applications  of  our  second 
leading  principle,  namely,  The  importance  of  marrying  so  as  to  gratify 
the  whole  brain,  or  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  in  conjunction 
with  the  propensities,  rather  than  to  gratify  the  propensities  merely. 
If  your  standard  of  admiration  be  beauty,  and  you  love  and  marry  this 
quality,  you  gratify  Amativeness  only,  combined  perhaps  with  Ideality 
and  Form,  so  that  but  a small  portion  of  your  brain  is  exercised  or 
gratified,  nor  that  long  : for  beauty  soon  fades. 

So,  if  you  admire  a singing-bird,  and  love  and  marry  her  because  she 
gratifies  your  organ  of  Tune,  combined  with  one  or  two  others,  the  cares 
of  a family,  blended  with  another  kind  of  music,  are  liable  to  drown 
the  tones  of  the  piano  or  harp,  and  compel  you  to  exclaim  with  Micah, 
“ Ye  have  taken  away  my  Gods  ! wiiat  have  I more  V ’ 

If  Acquisitiveness  determine  your  choice,  and  you  love  and  marry 
for  riches,  though  you  may  gratify  a single  faculty,  and  that  a lower 
propensity,  still,  }mu  thereby  violate  the  main  law  already  presented, 
which  requires  the  ascendancy  and  dictation  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
And  you  incur  its  penalties.  Married  gold  generally  vanishes  ; but  even 
if  it  remain,  the  other  party  cannot  fail  soon  to  discover  your  motive 
for  marrying,  so  that  this  very  money  is  likely  to  become  a bone  of 
contention  between  you  for  life.  No  ! you  cannot  violate  this  law, 
without  incurring  its  penalties,  and  these  penalties  are  terribly  severe. 

The  rage  of  American  gentlemen  seems  to  be  for  rich  wives  and  small 
waists— both  curses  to  any  man.  The  habits  of  women  brought  up  in 
affluence,  are  any  thing  but  those  calculated  to  make  a husband  happy. 
They  usually  know  little  or  nothing  of  domestic  matters  ; are  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  work  ; and,  worst  of  all,  are  fashionable  : and  fashionable 
life  is  one  continual  round  of  deception,  a tissue  of  hollow-hearted  pre- 
tensions. Rarely  have  such  women  much  sterling  sense,  much  energy  of 
character,  or  much  power  of  intellect.  They  expect  all  around  them  to  be 
their  waiters.  They  must  have  their  every  whim  gratified,  and  all  their 
requisitions  implicitly  obeyed.  And  then,  too,  most  of  them  have  been 
in  love  beforehand,  and  many  of  them  several  times  over.  The  parties 
they  have  attended,  and  the  company  they  have  seen,  have  brought 
with  them  love  scenes  and  disappointments,  till  their  elements  of  love 
have  been  seared  and  blighted.  And  as  we  have  hinted  before,  those 
who  marry  for  wealth  do  not  often  secure  to  themselves  even  that  very 
wealth  for  which  they  marry  ; for  rich  girls,  besides  being  generally 
destitute  of  both  industry  and  economy,  are  frequently  extravagant  in 
their  expenditures.  They  generally  have  insatiable  wants,  yet  think 
that  they  deserve  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing,  because  they  placed 
their  husbands  under  obligation  to  them  by  bringing  them  a dowry. 
And  then  the  mere  idea  of  living  on  the  money  of  a wife,  and  of  being 
supported  by  her,  is  too  much  for  a man  of  an  independent  spirit. 
What  spirited  husband  would  not  rather  prefer  to  support  both  himself 
and  wife,  than  submit  to  this  perpetual  bondage  of  obligation.  To  live 
upon  a father , or  take  a patrimony  from  him,  is  bad  enough  ; but  to 
run  in  debt  to  a wife , and  owe  her  a living,  is  too  aggravating  for  endu- 
rance, especially  if  there  be  not  perfect  cordiality  between  the  two, 
which  cannot  be  looked  for  in  money  matches.  Whoever  violates  the 
^acred  relations  of  matrimony  by  marrying  mainly  for  riches,  is  ag- 
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cursed.  He  deserves  to  drink  deep,  and  to  drink  through  life,  of  the 
cup  of  matrimonial  bitterness.^ 

Still,  I would  not  have  you  marry  a companion  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  ; for  extremes  either  way  are  unfavourable.  The  prayer  of 
Agur, ' 4 Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ,’  is  the  golden  medium  in  this 
respect. 

And  to  you,  young  ladies,  let  me  say  with  great  emphasis,  that  those 
who  court  and  marry  you  because  you  are  rich,  will  make  you  rue  the 
day  of  your  espousals.  When  they  get  your  money , they  will  neglect  or 
abuse  you , and  probably  squander  the  money  itself,  leaving  you  destitute, 
and  abandoning  you  to  your  fate. 

Do  not  marry  an  idle  girl.  Ladies  take  too  much  pride  in  cultivating 
delicacy  and  softness  ; refusing  to  labour,  lest  they  should  spoil  their 
hands.  But  if  working  spoil  the  hands , its  absence  spoils  the  brain  ; 
for  labour,  or  at  least  a great  degree  of  exercise , is  indispensable  to  vigor 
and  strength  of  body,  and  this,  to  a vigorous  brain  and  strong  mind. 
Marry  a working,  industrious,  young  lady,  whose  constitution  is  strong, 
flesh  solid,  and  health  unimpaired  by  confinement,  bad  habits,  or  late 
hours.  Give  me  a plain  home-spun  farmer’s  daughter,  and  you  may 
have  all  the  rich  and  fashionable  belles  of  our  cities  and  villages. 

Marrying  small  waists  is  attended  with  consequences  scarcely  less 
disastrous  than  marrying  rich  and  fashionable  girls.  An  amply  deve- 
loped chest  is  a sure  indication  of  a naturally  vigorous  constitution  and 
a strong  hold  on  life  ; while  small  waists  indicate  small  and  feeble  vital 
organs,  a delicate  constitution,  sickly  offspring,  and  a short  life.  Beware 
of  them,  therefore,  unless  you  wish  your  hearts  broken  by  the  early 
death  of  your  wife  and  children.  Temperance  ladies  have  wisely 
adopted  the  excellent  motto,  4 Total  abstinence , or  no  husbands .’  Let 
men  adopt  the  equally  important  motto,  4 Natural  waists , or  no  wives? 
Tight-lacing  is  gradual  suicide,  and  almost  certain  infanticide,  besides 
exciting  impure  feelingsf 

But  to  return  to  the  necessity  of  amply  developed  moral  organs  in  a 
companion  and  parent.  A story  or  two  from  real  life  will  illustrate 
and  enforce  this  point  better  than  all  the  reasonings  that  can  be  adduced. 

* ( What  T you  exclaim,  4 should  the  rich  never  marry  V It  is  not  against 
riches  as  such  that  I exclaim,  but  against  those  things  that  usually  accompany 
them.  I have  elsewhere  shown,  that  the  possession  of  great  wealth  violates  a law 
of  man’s  constitution,  and  therefore  brings  its  punishments  along  with  it.  These 
punishments  are  inseparable  from  wealth,  and,  therefore,  follow  it  into  married 
life  as  well  as  every  where  else.  Wherever  riches  go,  they  entail  unhappiness, 
and  parents  who  leave  their  children  wealthy,  in  this  very  act  entail  a curse 
upon  them  proportionate  to  the  amount  left  them  above  a mere  competency, 
including  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  Let  facts  be  my 
vouchers.  Do  they  not  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion  1 Take  it  which  ever 
way  you  please,  rich  girls  make  poor  wives  : and  yet  they  are  the  first  selected. 
Shame  on  sordid  wife-seekers,  or,  rather,  money-seekers ; for,  it  is  not  a wife 
that  they  seek,  but  only  filthy  lucre  ! They  violate  all  their  other  faculties 
simply  to  gratify  miserly  Acquisitiveness  ! Yerily  such  ‘ have  their  reward.’ 

+ The  object  of  the  ladies  in  thus  padding  some  parts  and  compressing  others, 
is,  to  make  themselves  more  handsome ; though  corslets  destroy  the  very 
beauty  they  are  designed  to  impart;  for  beauty  depends  upon  health,  and 
tight-lacing  impairs  health,  besides  shortening  the  period  of  youth.  Better  far 
adopt  the  Chinese  method  of  lacing  the  feet,  or  even  the  Flat-head  Indian  me- 
thod of  compressing  the  head  : for  the  compression  of  no  other  part  is  so  detri- 
mental as  that  of  the  waist,  because  it  retards  the  action  of  the  vital  organs, 
which  sustain  life.  Abundance  of  exercise  and  fresh  air,  is  the  best  recipe  for 
promoting  beauty.  Those  who  keep  up  the  tone  and  vigour  of  their  physical 
organs,  will  be  sprightly  and  interesting,  and  even  though  coarse-featured,  their 
freshness,  their  wide-awake  appearance,  and  the  animated  glow  of  their  cheeks, 
will  make  a far  deeper  impression  than  laced  but  sickly  beauty. 

For  a full  exposition  of  the  evils  of  this  practice,  the  reader  is  respectfully 
referred  to  my  work  on  this  subject,  just  published, 
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It  was  in  a country  village,  and  just  before  tea-time  on  a scorching  hot 
day,  that  a boy,  returning  tired  and  hungry  from  the  blackberry  field, 
entered  the  store  of  a very  pious  member  of  a church,  and  asked  how 
much  he  would  give  for  the  berries.  ‘ A sixpence,’  answered  the  man 
of  prayer,  though  his  practised  eye  saw  that  they  were  amply  worth 
double  that  sum.  On  turning  them  out,  the  poor  boy  saw  that  he  had 
not  obtained  half  their  value,  and  began  to  cry  ; for  his  heart  was  set 
upon  this  money  to  procure  a much  desired  gratification.  6 A bargain 
is  a bargain,’  said  the  praying  man  of  little  conscience,  as  he  ordered  the 
berries  to  be  prepared  for  the  supper-table.  ‘ Do  let  the  boy  have  his 
berries  or  their  full  value,’  said  his  conscientious  and  benevolent  wife. 
This  occasioned  an  altercation,  which  ended  in  the  wife’s  crying  along 
with  the  boy,  and  refusing  to  partake  of  the  berries,  and  even  of  her 
supper.  How  could  she  relish  a repast  the  purchase  of  which  outraged 
her  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence,  as  well  as  exposed  her  husband’s 
utter  want  of  moral  principle  and  good  feeling ! But  if  Conscientious- 
ness and  Benevolence  had  been  large  in  him  also  ; if,  when  he  saw  that 
the  sobbing  boy  repented  of  his  bargain,  and  had  not  been  paid  enough 
for  his  berries,  she  had  seen  him  pay  the  boy  the  full  value  of  his 
earnings,  instead  of  swindling  him,  she  would  have  admired  the  noble 
act,  loved  her  husband  the  better  for  his  staunch  integrity,  and  eaten  the 
berries  with  a relish,  But  how  could  she  love  a cheat 

Another  wife  of  great  kindness  and  a nice  sense  of  justice,  saw  her 
husband  wrong  her  mother,  and  prove  ungrateful  as  well  as  untrue  to 
his  promises,  and  declared  that  for  ever  after  this,  she  loathed  and  even 
hated  him. 

Another  wife  caught  her  husband  in  a trifling  deception,  unimportant 
in  itself,  and  not  calculated  to  injure  any  one,  but  it  threw  her  into 
such  an  agony  of  feeling,  that  the  cold  drops  of  perspiration  covered  her 
face  ; the  colour  fled  from  her  cheeks  ; hope  departed  from  her  soul,  and 
she  became  almost  deranged  ; nor  is  the  impression  effaced  to  this  day, 
though  she  never  saw  a similar  instance  after.  This  single,  trifling  de- 
ception reversed  her  Conscientiousness,  and  came  near  reversing  her 
devoted  love  for  him. 

Reader,  suppose  you  bury  3rour  face  in  your  hands,  and  think  over 
similar  occurrences  between  husbands  and  wives,  which  have  fallen 
under  your  own  observation,  and  then  ask  yourself,  if  all  the  gold  in 
Christendom  would  tempt  you  to  be  similarly  situated  ? And  if  you 
ask  how  to  avoid  such  a fate,  I answer,  many  a companion  having 
amply- developed  moral  organs. 

These  remarks  have  incidentally  evolved  another  principle,  which  ac- 
counts for  a phenomenon  of  frequent  occurrence,  namely,  the  fact  that 
some  husbands  and  wives  can  neither  live  together  nor  apart.  Their 
organs  of  Adhesiveness  make  them  love  each  other  too  well  to  be  happy 
when  separated ; yet  some  of  their  other  faculties,  having  become  reversed, 
repel  a close  contact,  and  forbid  their  living  together.  They  love  and 
yet  hate  each  other,  and  are  in  a dilemma,  either  horn  of  which  is  most 
painful,  yet  both  might  have  been  avoided  by  marrying  one  of  kindred 
developments. 

Other  facts  and  illustrations  of  this  subject  might  be  added ; but 
these  are  sufficient. 

Without  the  strictest  fidelity  of  each  party  to  the  other,—- without  un- 
reserved candour  and  perfect  good  faith,— reciprocal  love  cannot  exist ; 
for,  that  esteem  will  be  destroyed,  on  which*  as  already  shown,  true 
love  can  alone  be  founded. 

A similar  train  of  remark  applies  to  marrying  an  economist  or  a 

* The  sequel  of  this  story  is,  that  the  next  January,  this  praying  cheat  was 
imprisoned  for  stealing.  The  wife’s  grief  on  the  occasion  of  the  berries  was 
trifling  compared  with  that  on  his  being  imprisoned  ; yet  such  a result  might 
have  been  almost  predicted  ; for  the  man  who  will  cheat  a boy  out  of  a cent, 
will  cheat  his  fellow-men  in  larger  matters, 
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worker.  Each  is  excellent  in  Us  place,  though  subordinate  to  the  char- 
acter as  a whole.  Many  men,  especially  in  choosing  a second  wife,  are 
governed  by  her  known  qualifications  as  a house-keeper  mainly,  and 
marry  industry  and  economy.  Though  these  traits  of  character  are  good, 
yet  a good  house-keeper  is  far  from  being  a good  wife.  A good  house- 
keeper may  indeed  prepare  you  a good  dinner,  and  keep  her  house  and 
children  neat  and  tidy,  yet  this  is  but  a part  of  the  office  of  a wife.  Be- 
sides all  her  household  duties,  she  has  those  of  a far  higher  order  to  per- 
form. She  should  soothe  you  with  her  sympathies,  divert  your  troubled 
mind  by  her  smiles  and  caresses,  and  make  the  whole  family  happy  by 
the  gentleness  of  her  manners,  and  the  native  goodness  of  her  heart. 


BEING  A GOOD  WILE,  IMPLIES  BEING  A GOOD  HOUSE-KEEPER. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  a good  house-keeper  as  a constituent 
part  of  a good  wife.  I know  her  value,  and  I tell  every  young  man  that 
he  cannot  have  a good  wife  without  her  being  a good  house-keeper  ; and 
T tell  you,  young  ladies,  that  to  be  good  wives,  you  must  be  good  house- 
keepers. True,  this  is  but  one  duty,  but  it  is  a most  important  one. 
You  cannot  love  a husband  without  wishing  to  make  him  happy,  and 
to  do  this,  you  must  know  how  to  economize  ; how  to  make  his  hard- 
earned  money  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  procure  as  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life  with  it  as  can  well  be  obtained  ; how  to  prepare  his  meals  pro- 
perly, and  gratify  liis  appetite  ; how  to  make  his  home  agreeable,  and 
feed  and  clothe  his  children  ; how  to  make  and  mend  things  promotive 
of  his  comfort ; and  how  to  wait  on  him  : for  there  is  a certain  mysteri- 
ous something  in  the  relations  subsisting  between  husbands  and  wives, 
which  renders  the  meal  prepared  by  a beloved  wife  far  more  palatable 
than  the  same  meal  prepared  by  a servant ; an  agreeable  beverage  still 
more  agreeable  by  its  being  served  by  her  ; and  even  a bitter  medicine 
less  bitter  when  administered  by  her.  For  the  correctness  of  this  remark, 
I appeal  to  every  man  who  has  a good  cook  and  house-keeper  in  the 
person  of  his  wife.  To  all  young  men  in  search  of  a good  wife,  let  me 
say,  Let  the  woman  of  your  choice  be  familiar  with  the  kitchen  and  the 
smoothing  iron.  If  to  these  she  adds  those  graces  and  accomplishments 
requisite  to  shine  in  the  parlour,  so  much  the  better  ; but  at  all  events, 
select  a good  housekeeper.  I despise  the  modern  notion — that  a wife 
must  be  too  pretty  and  too  accomplished  to  work.  As  soon  would  I 
deem  it  a recommendation  in  a woman  not  to  know  how  to  eat  or  sleep  ! 
What ! a woman  look  for  a husband,  when  she  does  not  know  how  to 
make  bread  and  wash  dishes  ! 

Every  girl  should  be  taught  to  sew,  spin,  weave,  make  dresses,  Ac., 
as  well  as  to  sweep,  wash,  cook,  <fec.  Before  you  make  an  offer,  see 
what  kind  of  bread  your  intended  can  make  ; for  I assure  you  that 
home-made  bread  is  better  and  cheaper  than  baker’s  bread.  To  young 
men  who  are  poor,  and  even  to  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  the 
qualifications  on  which  we  are  insisting  are  invaluable,  and  even  indis- 
pensable ; and  to  the  rich,  especially  in  these  times  of  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment and  uncertainty,  they  are  scarcely  less  so. 

And  let  the  ladies,  before  giving  their  assent,  see  to  it  that  their 
would-be  husbands  have  some  occupation  which  can  be  relied  upon  to 
support  a family.  Industry  and  economy  are  invaluable  in  a husband. 
The  man  who  is  without  them,  may  possibly  make  a good  one,  yet  he 
must  have  virtues  many  and  rare  to  make  up  for  these  deficiencies. 
Shun  the  dandy  : dismiss  the  young  man  of  leisure  who  has  drawn  his 
support  from  a father’s  pocket.  If  he  can  love  you,  (which  is  doubtful,) 
he  cannot  support  you,  and  therefore,  at  the  farthest,  cannot  be  more 
than  half  a husband,  just  as  you  can  be  only  a part  of  a wife  if  you  do 
not  understand  domestic  matters.  Get  a whole  wife  or  husband,  or  none  * 
for,  while  you  require  congeniality  of  feeling  as  the  foundation,  you  also 
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require  these  household  excellencies  as  no  inconsiderable  parts  of  the 
superstructure. 

A GOOD  PHYSICAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  A STRONG  CONSTITUTION. 

Another  leading  element  in  this  standard  of  admiration  should  be,  a 
good  physical  organization,  or  a strong,  healthy  constitution.  On  the 
importance  of  health  in  a companion  and  parent,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  dwell.  Many  of  the  pains  experienced  by  mothers  as  mothers,  have 
their  origin  in  feeble  constitutions  or  physical  debility  : and  delicate 
sickly,  peevish,  scrofulous,  consumptive,  short-lived  children,  owe  their 
pains  while  alive,  and  their  premature  death,  to  the  feeble,  broken  con- 
stitutions of  their  parents.  And,  what  is  more,  the  state  of  the  mind 
takes  its  origin  from  that  of  the  body'.  Hence  those  who  are  subject  to 
dyspepsy',  liver  complaint,  indigestion,  ennui, a sour  stomach,  heart-burn, 
hypochondria,  &c.,  <fec. — which  are  all  only  different  forms  of  the  same 
disease,  namely',  the  morbid  excitement  or  predominance  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system — are  continually  oppressed  with  sad,  melancholy' 
feelings  ; with  that  depression  of  spirits  which  turns  every  thing  into 
occasions  of  trouble,  and  sees  impending  misfortunes  in  every'  trifling 
event.  It  renders  them  miserable,  and  goes  far  towards  making  all 
connected  with  them  unhappy'.  How  much  more  enjoyment  can  be 
taken  in  the  company'  of  a husband  or  wife  who  always  has  a cheerful 
and  happy  flow'  of  spirits  ; who  requires  little  nursing  ; who  is  generally' 
healthy  and  able  to  endure  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  to  take  a rural 
ramble,  or  turn  off  a smart  day’s  work  ; w'ho  does  not  sink  under  mis- 
fortune, and  is  not  the  creature  of  morbid  feeling,  &c.,  than  in  the  com- 
pany of  a companion  who  is  misanthropic,  irritable,  weakly',  and  often 
requires  the  doctor,  or  continually'  excites  your  sy'mpathy'  ! 

Nearly  all  the  ladies’  fashions  of  the  present  day'  are  calculated  to 
destroy  the  health  and  ruin  the  constitutions  of  ladies,  so  that  they  must 
be  patched  up,  tho’ injured  ultimately,  by  tea,  coffee,  and  those  other 
nostrums  employed  by'  invalid  ladies.  Let  the  medical  profession,  and 
especially'  the  venders  of  quack  medicines,  but  speak  out  on  the  subject, 
and  they'  w'ill  astonish  all.  I refer  to  females,  not  because  their  health 
is  more  important,  or  their  debility'  more  disastrous,  but  because  they' 
are  generally  the  greatest  sufferers.  Behold  their  pale  and  sickly'  forms  ; 
their  feeble,  timid  movements  ; their  care-wTorn  pitiable  looks  ; their 
extreme  delicacy  and  frailness  ; their  deficient  vital  organs  ; their  ex- 
cessive nervousness  ; their  small  waists,  and  slim,  feeble  muscles  ; their 
sufferings  as  mothers,  and  their  mental  and  physical  debility  ! And  all 
caused  by  their  ignorantly'  or  fashionably  violating  the  laws  of  Physi- 
iology'.  Even  girls  must  be  kept  shut  up  in-doors  and  laced  tight,  and 
never  be  allowed  to  romp,  because  it  is  so  ungenteel.  No  ! she  must  be 
a lady'.  Shame  on  such  mothers  ! Shame  on  such  ladies  S Let  girls 
romp",  and  let  them  range  hill  and  dale  in  search  of  flow'ers,  berries,  or 
any  other  object  of  amusement  or  attraction  : let  them  bathe  often,  skip 
the  rope,  and  take  a smart  ride  on  horseback  ; often  interspersing  these 
amusements  with  a turn  at  sweeping  or  washing.  They  will  thus  de- 
velope  their  vital  organs,  and  lay  a substantial  physical  foundation  for 
becoming  good  wives  and  mothers.  The  wildest  romps  usually  make 
the  best  wives  ; while  quiet,  still,  demure,  sedate  and  sedentary'  girls 
are  hardly  worth  having. 

Confinement  often  induces  gloomy  feelings,  if  not  peevishness,  which 
may  usually  be  dispelled  by'  a smart  w'alk  or  ride,  or  any  similar  recre- 
ation. Many  wives  suffer  extremely  from  debility  and  bad  feelings, 
induced  by' excessive  care  and  labour,  and  by  seldom  taking  that  recrea- 
tion which  is  so  indispensable  to  mental  health  and  happiness. 

Many  husbands  could  not  more  effectually  promote  their  own  happi- 
ness, or  the  happiness  of  their  companions,  than  by  diverting  them  by 
means  of  a ride,  sail,  ramble,  a visit  to  the  Museum,  passing  an  after- 
noon or  evening  with  a friend,  spending  an  hour  in  cultivating  the 
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garden,  &c.  To  every  husband,  I say,  ‘take  special  care  of  the 
health  of  your  wife  it  is  an  invaluable  treasure. 

In  concluding  the  directions  for  choosing  a companion,  I say,  marry 
so  as  to  gratify,  not  one  faculty,  nor  a few  faculties,  but  all  ; for  it  is 
the  harmonious  exercise  and  gratification  of  all , which  secures  the 
height  of  human  enjoyment.  But  if  you  cannot  do  this  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, which  might,  perhaps,  be  too  sweet  a cup  for  erring  mortals  to 
drink,  gratify  as  many  as  possible.  If  you  are  prevented  from  attain- 
ing the  acme  of  human  bliss,  ascend  as  high  as  you  can.  Let  no  one 
quality  of  body  or  mind,  however  desirable,  determine  your  choice  ; but 
examine  the  character  as  a whole . And  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  our 
tastes  vary  much  between  youth  and  mature  age.  In  the  former  period, 
the  animal  feelings  are  much  more  vigorous  than  in  after  life,  yet  by 
far  the  greatest  and  best  portion  of  life  is  that  passed  after  the  propen- 
sities begin  to  wane.  Let  those  youth,  therefore,  in  whom  Amative- 
ness especially  is  strong  and  ardent,  or  who  seek  to  marry  for  personal 
beauty , remember,  that  this  ground  of  preference  is  not  to  continue 
always.  And  let  them  cater,  not  for  their  animal  natures  mainly,  but 
for  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  whose  fountains  of  happiness 
never  dry  up,  and  whose  streams  of  pleasure  are  always  rich,  and 
pure,  and  abundant. 

HINTS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  CONDUCTING  COURTSHIP. 

To  make  a good  selection , is  by  no  means  the  only  important  point 
connected  with  getting  married.  The  proper  method  of  conducting  the 
courtship  is  also  important.  In  forming  the  matrimonial  relations,  let 
special  care  be  taken  properly  to  blend  the  qualities  and  assimilate  the 
affections  of  each  with  those  of  the  other.  Not  only  should  the  faculties 
be  similar  in  point  of  size,  but,  from  the  first,  should  be  trained  so  as  to 
act  in  unison  and  harmony  with  those  of  the  other.  Every  unpleasant 
feeling  during  courtship,  is  sure  to  have  its  bitter  taste  through  life. 
How  often  do  petty  feelings  of  pride,  proceeding  from  the  jealousy,  or 
distrust,  or  guilty  conscience  of  the  complaining  party,  construe  a 
fancied  neglect  or  imaginary  provocation,  wholly  undesigned  by  the 
other,  into  occasions  of  disaffection,  which  frequently  widen  into  recipro- 
cal coldness,  if  not  into  mutual  accusations,  and  thereby  break  oft',  at 
least  for  a time,  their  growing  attachments,  leaving  both  most  wretched. 
Each  loves  the  other,  and  yet,  while  their  affections  incline  them  one 
way,  their  pride  or  Combativeness  drives  them  the  other.  This  clash- 
ing of  the  faculties  is  the  most  unhappy  state  of  mind  imaginable. 
Beware  how  you  set  your  faculties  at  war  with  each  other.  Why 
make  yourself  miserable,  merely  to  tease  and  torment  the  object  of  your 
affections?  Recollect  your  liability  to  become  jealous  without  cause,  in 
consequence  of  the  principle  before  explained,  and  therefore,  make 
abundant  allowances,  as  well  for  yourself  as  for  your  intended.  Close 
the  breach  ; heal  the  wound  ; make  mutual  concessions  ; and  never  let 
your  pride  conflict  with  love.  And  let  young  gentlemen  especially  re- 
member, that  they  are  more  liable  to  give  occasions  of  offence  "than 
young  ladies  ; for  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a woman  who  is  in  love  to 
ill-treat  the  object  of  her  love.  Then  again,  young  ladies  suffer  more 
from  these  interruptions  of  affection,  than  young  men,  because  their 
attachments  are  so  much  stronger  and  more  tender,  and  they  have  so 
much  less  to  divert  their  minds  from  the  cause  of  their  grief.  Follow 
the  advice  already  given,  in  first  choosing  intellectually , and  then  let  no 
petty  feeling  of  pride  or  anger  interrupt  your  love.  Give  no  occasion  of 
offence,  and  be  slow  to  receive  one.  The  acknowledged  principle  that 
we  dislike  those  we  have  injured,  shows  that  those  who  are  angry  first 
or  most,  are  usually  the  most  in  fault. 

THE  AGE  MOST  SUITABLE  FOR  MARRYING. 

On  this  point  a great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  The  number  of 
years  is  not  material.  The  vigour  and  youthfulness  of  the  constitution 
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are  most  important.  Some  are  older  at  twenty,  than  others  at  twenty- 
five.  Never  ask  how  many  years  old  one  is,  but  only  how  much  animal 
and  mental  vigour,  or  how  much  youthfulness  and  ardour  there  is.  A 
broken  constitution  begins  to  decline  at  seventeen,  while  a strong  unim- 
paired constitution  is  in  its  prime  at  forty.  These  remarks  apply  both  to 
the  absolute  age  suitable  for  marrying,  and  to  the  comparative  ages  of  the 
two  parties.  I incline  to  the  opinion,  that  between  twenty  and  thirty 
is  the  age  designed  by  nature,  and  the  one  most  suitable  in  itself ; yet 
persons  from  short-lived  families  mature  much  earlier,  and  are  inclined 
to  marry  much  younger,  than  those  from  long-lived  families.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  marry  very  young,  are  generally  prematurely  de- 
veloped, and  often  die  early.  Exceptions  occur,  yet  this  principle 
forms  a law  of  our  being. 

Franklin,  in  a letter  to  a newly  married  friend,  advocated  early 
marriages,  on  the  ground  that  nature  would  indicate  the  most  suitable 
time,  by  imparting  the  requisite  feelings  or  instincts.  In  this  he  was 
j philosophically  right,  but  practically  vjrong , as  will  appear  on  referring 
to  those  causes  which  develope  Amativeness  prematurely.  Let  nature 
have  her  perfect  work,  and  she  will  then  indicate  the  proper  time  by 
implanting  the  requisite  feelings  ; but  that  artificial  state  of  society  in 
which  we  live,  violates  her  laws,  and  causes  her  to  lead  men  wofully 
astray  in  this  respect.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  at  all  events,  mar- 
riage should  be  postponed  till  the  growth  is  completed,  the  physical 
organization  well  nigh  consolidated,  the  judgment  matured,  and  till 
both  parties  have  obtained  a tolerably  good  practical  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology, as  well  as  of  the  best  method  of  nursing  and  educating  children. 

Early  marriages  have  one  important  advantage, — that  of  the  more 
easily  assimilating  the  feelings,  and  adapting  the  habits  to  each  other  ; 
but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  a judgment  too  immature  to  select 
the  best  object  of  affection  ; while  late  marriages  have  a disadvantage  of 
far  greater  magnitude, — that  of  marrying  a second  or  a twentieth  love, 
which  is  well  nigh  sufficient,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  for  ever  to  blast 
true  connubial  love.  As  society  now  is,  it  is  my  unequivocal  opinion, 
that  early  marriages,  say  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  are  the  best,  if  not 
almost  indispensable  to  virtue  and  connubial  happiness.*  Of  the  two 
evils,  of  marrying  without  judgment,  or  of  marrying  with  judgment  but 
without  love , choose  the  former,  for  it  i3  the  least.  But  a more  conclu- 
sive reason  for  this  opinion  will  be  given  under  a subsequent  head. 

AN  IMPROPER  OBJECTION  TO  EARLY  MARRIAGES. 

Many  mothers  object  to  their  daughters  marrying  young,  on  the 
ground  that  married  women  not  only  take  little  or  no  enjoyment,  but 
are  rendered  unhappy  by  the  cares  of  the  family,  and  by  being  shut  out 
from  all  the  pleasures  of  society.  What  an  idea  this  ! What  a reflec- 
tion on  this  heaven-born  institution ! Those  whom  marriage  renders 
unhappy,  or  even  those  whose  pleasures  it  abridges,  had  better  not 
marry  at  all. 

But  what  is  the  origin  of  this  blasphemous  idea  ? Why,  that  all  the 
pleasures  of  young  ladies  are  summed  up  in  attending  balls,  parties, 
sleigh-rides,  pleasure-excursions,  love-scrapes,  courting,  flirting  with 
the  beaux,  to  secure  a more  advantageous  match,  and  things  of  this 
class  ! It  certainly  can  have  no  other  origin.  It  is  an  impious  reflec- 
tion on  the  marriage  institution  and  on  the  family  relations.  I scorn 
the  mother  who  would  postpone  marriage  an  hour  to  allow  the  daughter 
an  opportunity  to  take  a little  more  pleasure.  In  so  doing,  people  con- 
demn marriage  as  an  evil,  and  imply  that  matrimony  is  an  hateful  altar 
on  which  woman  with  all  her  hopes  and  prospects  must  be  sacrificed,—- 

* This  is  said  in  reference  to  Americans.  From  twenty  to  twenty-four  may 
be  the  best  time  for  people  in  England,  The  Americans  are  men  and  women 
a few  years  earlier  than  the  English, 
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that  married  life  is  a slavish,  an  intolerable  drudgery,  and  therefore  to 
he  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  And  to  those  women  who  do  post- 
pone marriage  from  this  wicked  motive,  married  life  is  all  that  they 
fear ; for  they  marry  from  interest,  not  from  love,  and  therefore  ex- 
perience all  the  miseries,  and  none  of  the  blessings,  already  described. 
Those  mothers  who  entertain  so  repugnant  an  idea  of  marriage,  only 
show  what  kind  of  wives  and  mothers  they  have  been.  The  sooner 
this  relation  is  entered  into,  after  the  intellect  of  the  parties  is  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  choose  the  proper  object,  the  better, 

SINGLE-BLESSEDNESS. 

But  some  choose  not  to  marry  at  all,  but  prefer  a life  of  single  bles- 
sedness. And  I grant  that  it  is  better  not  to  marry,  than  to  marry  a 
bad  husband  or  wife  ; for  it  is  obviously  better  to  let  the  social  organs 
remain  unexereised , than  to  have  them  reversed  or  painfully  exercised. 
Still  marriage  is  just  as  much  a part  of  our  nature  as  talking  or  eat- 
ing, and  cannot,  therefore  be  dispensed  with  without  serious  detriment.* 

To  those  whose  social  organs  are  both  large  and  active , Phrenology 
says,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  a law  of  our  being, — Marry  ! Marry 
soon,  or  else  cease  exercising  your  social  faculties  ; because,  besides 
foregoing  the  virtuous  pleasures  of  that  quiet,  unchecked,  and  recipro- 
cal exercise  of  the  social  faculties  afforded  by  marriage,  their  ungrati- 
fied  action,  or  their  vicious  indulgence,  will  inevitably  make  you 
miserable. 

Phrenology,  therefore,  recognizes  and  enforces  this,  as  one  of  the 
first  commands  of  God  : i Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earthS  Become  husbands,  wives,  and  parents  ; so  that  your  social 
faculties  may  have  full  scope  for  action,  together  with  delightful 
objects  for  the  combined  exercise' of  the  other  faculties.  You  cannot 
be  a whole  man  or  woman,  unless  all  your  faculties  are  brought  into 
pleasureable  action  upon  their  legitimate  objects. 

Many  persons,  particularly  young  men,  refuse  to  marry,  because 
they  cannot  support  a wife  in  the  style  they  wish.  To  this,  I reply, 
that  a good  wife  will  care  less  for  the  style  in  which  she  is  supported 
than  for  you.  She  will  conform  to  your  necessities  cheerfully,  and  be 
happy  with  you  in  a log  cabin.  She  will  even  help  you  to  support 
yourself.  To  support  a good  "wife,  even  if  she  have  children,  is  gene- 
rally less  expensive  than  to  board  alone,  besides  being  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  acquiring  property.  This  false  pride  of  wishing  to  support 
a wife  in  style,  is  really  pernicious  in  its  influences  both  on  yourself 
and  on  woman.  It  tends  to  divert  its  entertainers  from  the  proper 
motive  of  marriage,  namely,  domestic  enjoyment. 

I really  pity  those  young  people,  especially  young  ladies,  whose  domestic 
feelings  are  strong,  whose  hearts  are  gushing  fountains  overflowing  with  love 
and  tenderness,  but  who  have  no  fit  object  on  which  to  bestow  them.  Who 
does  not  pity  the  cooing  dove  without  its  mate  1 Such  anomalies  rarely  if 
ever  occur  in  nature  generally,  nor  should  they  occur  in  reference  to  man  or 
woman.  How  many  maiden  ladies  who  are  every  way  qualified  to  make  the 
best  of  wives  and  mothers,  are  doomed  to  live  unmarried,  and  to  die  un- 
mourned !_  And  many  of  this  class  are  the  very  BEST  of  the  sex— those 
whose  feelings  of  love  are  of  that  exquisite  character  which,  once  disappointed, 
for  ever  afterward  refuse  to  violate  the  sacredness  of  their  first  love  by  a 
second  engagement.  Some  of  them  are  doubtless  too  particular,  others  too 
cautious,  but  the  majority  too  tenderly  endeared  to  some  congenial  spirit  ever 
to  cast  an  eye  of  love  upon  any  other  than  him  who  bore  ofl*  only  to  blight, 
their  first  full-blooming  affections.  Let  them  not  be  ridiculed,  but  rather 
let  them  be  commended  for  being  thus  true  to  nature,  or,  rather,  for  having 
so  much  nature  in  them.  And  then,  too,  they  render  themselves  very  useful 
in  families,  neighbourhoods,  and  societies,  as  teachers,  nurses,  makers  of  gar- 
ments, &c.  But  they  should  not  expect  to  live  as  long  or  as  happily  as  they 
would,  had  they  married  well  while  young. 
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MARRYING  FOR  A HOME  MERELY. 


Do  not,  however,  marry  for  a home  merely,  unless  you  wish  to  be- 
come even  more  destitute  with  a home  than  without  one  ; for  it  is  on  the 
same  footing  with  4 marrying  for  money.’  1 know  a lady,  who,  when  an 
orphan  girl,  lived  with  a relative  who  abused  her  beyond  measure,  and 
who,  at  an  early  age,  married,  not  because  she  had  the  least  spark  of 
affection  for  her  husband,  but  to  free  herself  from  her  uncle,  and  be  in- 
dependent of  her  friends.  But,  to  use  her  own  expression, 4 she  jumped 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.’  I will  not  enter  into  particulars, 
but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  describes  her  situation  as  horrible  beyond 
description,  and  that  of  her  daughters  as  scarcely  less  so.  The  father 
who  should  have  loved  and  cherished  his  daughters  for  her  sake  as  well 
as  his  own,  hates  and  abuses  them  on  her  account.  She  could  not  live 
with  her  husband,  because  his  physical  abuse  was  intolerable.  She  there- 
fore obtained  a divorce.  IN  or  could  she  be  comfortable  separated  from 
him,  on  account  of  her  children  ; so  that  her  sufferings  can  only  be 
ended  with  her  life.  What  a wretched  life  would  the  timely  perusal  of 
this  work  have  saved  her  ! 4 He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.’ 

MARRY  TO  PLEASE  NO  ONE  BUT  YOURSELF,  NOT  EVEN  YOUR  PARENTS. 

I know  a lady  who,  to  please  a widowed  mother,  and  provide  her  a 
home,  married  a man  for  whom  she  had  not  a spark  of  love,  and  who, 
to  obtain  her,  had  artfully  courted  the  mother  more  than  the  daughter. 
Her  marriage  was  the  destruction  of  all  her  pleasures,  and  the  grave 
of  that  very  mother  who  had  persuaded  her  into  it.  Because  the 
mother  would  not  give  him  the  command  of  a thousand  dollars,  (it  was 
this  thousand  dollars  that  he  courted  and  married  !)  the  interest  of 
which  was  her  main  support,  he  became  her  enemy,  and  made  her  life 
most  wretched,  and  then  exposed  her  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  her 
death  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  poisoned  her. 

Parents  can  no  more  love  for  their  children  than  they  can  eat  or 
sleep  for  them.  They  may  give  advice , but  should  leave  the  decision  to 
the  judgment  of  the  parties  themselves.  Besides,  such  is  human 
nature,  that  to  oppose  lovers,  or  to  speak  against  the  person  beloved, 
only  increases  their  desire  and  determination  to  marry.  The  beloved 
one  is  considered  as  abused,  and  this  sympathy  strengthens  love,  and 
weakens  the  influence  of  those  who  oppose,  and  thereby  furthers  the 
match,  by  preparing  the  way  for  an  elopement.  Many  a run-away 
match  would  never  have  taken  place  but  for  unwise  opposition.  Rea- 
son with  them  mildly,  and  then  throw  the  responsibility  on  them. 
Never  disinherit,  or  threaten  to  disinherit,  a child  for  marrying  against 
your  will.  If  you  would  make  your  daughter  marry  a man  whom  you 
do  not  wish  her  to  marry,  oppose  her  violently,  and  she  will  be  almost 
sure  to  marry  him  ; so  also  in  reference  to  a son. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  such  should  be  the  relations  between 
parents  and  children,  that  the  latter  would  apply  to  parents  for  advice 
on  the  first  pulsation  of  love.  Let  the  father  properly  train  his 
daughter,  and  she  will  bring  her  first  love-letter  to  him,  and  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  cherish  a suitable  affection,  or  to  nip  an  improper  one 
in  the  germ. 

There  is,  however,  one  way  of  preventing  an  improper  match,  and 
that  is,  not  to  allow  your  children  to  associate  with  any  whom  you  are 
unwilling  they  should  marry.  It  is  cruel  as  well  as  unjust,  to  allow  a 
daughter  to  associate  with  a young  man  till  her  affections  are  rivetted, 
and  then  forbid  her  to  marry  him.  Forbid  all  association,  or  consent 
cheerfully  to  the  marriage. 

‘But,’  answers  a purse-proud  mother,  4 my  daughter  has  fallen  in  love 
. with  our  hired  man ! How  could  I prevent  their  being  together  V 
Good  madam,  if  your  hired  man  be  immoral  or  unworthy,  exclude  him 
from  your  family  ; if  he  be  intelligent  or  worthy,  he  may  be  as  good  as 
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your  daughter  ; for  labour  is  neither  a dishonour  nor  a crime,  hut  just 
the  contrary.  If  3rou  are  still  determined  that  your  daughter  shall  not 
marry  a poor  man,  and  yet  must  have  a young  man  to  do  your  drudg- 
ery, I see  no  other  way  but  for  you  to  hire  a rich  young  man  to  do  your 
drudgery,  or  else  to  break  your  daughter’s  heart,  and  render  her  miser- 
able for  life. 

DO  NOT  MARRY  AN  INTEMPERATE  COMPANION. 

So  many  and  so  aggravated  are  the  instances  of  matrimonial  suffer- 
ing produced  by  marrying  companions  of  intemperate  habits,  that  a 
passing  allusion  to  this  subject  is  required.  Intemperance  is  the  parent 
of  all  the  vices.  Such  is  the  relation  between  the  body  and  the  base  of 
the  brain,  or  the  animal  propensities,  that  the  stimulant  afforded  by 
alcoholic  drinks  excites  these  animal  propensities,  while  it  disables  the 
moral  sentiments  or  intellect,  and  hence  induces  vice  in  all  its  forms. 

Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  your  intended  is  only  a moderate  or  an  oc- 
casional drinker  ; for  moderate  drinking  is  the  only  cause  of  drunken- 
ness. I never  see  a young  lady  tip  off  a glass  of  wine  in  company, 
without  feeling  troubled  on  her  account.  Wine  is  as  bad  for  ladies, 
and  for  the  higher  or  sedentary  classes,  as  rum  or  brandy  is  for  the 
labouring  classes.  To  every  young  man,  then,  I say,  do  not  marry  a 
wife  who  drinks  either  wine  or  porter  ; if  you  do,  you  will  rue.  You 
will,  ten  to  one,  find  her  irritable  and  peevish,  and  liable  not  to  be  vir- 
tuous. Every  form  of  alcoholic  drinks  excites  Amativeness,  which  ex- 
poses any  woman,  when  slightly  exhilarated,  (I  do  not  mean  intoxica- 
ted,) to  be  taken  advantage  of.  If  the  exhilarating  effects  of  ardent 
spirit  render  a man  liable  to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  business,*  then 
surely  the  exhilaration  produced  by  any  kind  of  ardent  spirit,  even  by 
wine,  exposes  woman  to  be  taken  unawares,  and  robbed  of  her  most 
costly  jewel.  No  wine-drinking  woman  is  safe,  even  though  she  drinks 
only  enough  to  become  slightly  exhilarated ; for  it  is  the  exhilaration 
that  dees  the  mischief.  Let  those  young  men  who  gallant  the  ladies 
home  from  balls  and  parties  where  wine  is  drunk,  be  my  vouchers. 
For  a woman  to  drink  wine  or  any  kind  of  exhilarating  drinks,  I deem 
immodest  and  vulgar.  Only  wine -drinking  women  will  object  to  this, 
and  they  know  it  to  be  true. 

And  to  every  young  woman,  I would  say,  adopt  the  motto,  e Total 
abstinence  or  no  husband  for  there  is  a world  of  philosophy  in  it.  Un- 
less a young  man  abstains  totally  from  every  form  and  degree  of  intox- 
icating drinks,  he  is  in  danger,  ay,  almost  sure  to  become  a drunkard, 
and  not  only  to  neglect  to  provide  for  a wife,  but  to  drink  up  even  her 
earnings,  and  abuse  her  in  at  the  bargain.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  have 
no  husband  than  a drunken  one.  I appeal  to  you,  wives  and  mothers  of 
drinking  husbands,  if  you  would  not  infinitely  prefer  never  to  have  mar- 
ried? Are  not  words  inadequate  to  describe  your  sorrows  and  your 
sufferings,  both  on  your  own  account  and  on  account  of  your  children  1 

Do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  you  can  wean  a drinker  from  his  cups 
by  love  and  persuasion.  Intoxicating  drink,  at  first,  kindles  up  the  fires 
of  love  into  the  fierce  flames  of  burning  licentiousness,  which  burn  out 
the  very  element  of  love,  and  destroy  every  vestige  of  pure  affection. 
It  over-excites  Amativeness,  and  thereby  finally  destroys  it, —producing 
at  first,  unbridled  libertinism,  and  then  an  utter  barrenness  of  love  ; be- 
sides reversing  the  other  faculties  of  the  drinker  against  his  own  con- 
sort, and  those  of  the  wife  against  her  drinking  husband.  Read  my 
work  on  c Intemperance,’  and  you  will  never  wish  to  marry  even  a mod- 
erate drinker,  though  it  be  a moderate  drinker  of  wine  only. 

But  another  direction  more  important,  if  possible,  than  any  yet 
given  is, 

* And  this  is  conceded  on  all  hands ; for,  the  most  effectual  way  to  take 
advantage  of  a man  is  first  to  treat  him,  not  till  he  is  drunk,  but  till  he  be- 
comes excited  and  exhilarated. 
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DO  NOT  ALLOW  THE  DOMESTIC  FACULTIES  TO  BECOME  ENGAGED  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVE  MADE  YOUR  CHOICE  AND  OBTAINED  CONSENT. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  no  small  part  of  man’s  happiness  or 
misery  depends  upon  the  condition  of  his  Social  Faculties.  Love  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  elements  of  our  nature,*  and  the  most  dangerous  with 
which  to  tamper.  It  is  a beautiful  and  delicately  contrived  organ, 
producing  the  most  delightful  results,  but  easily  thrown  out  of  repair. 
The  domestic  faculties  are  generally  easily  injured.  It  is  with  them 
as  with  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  Approbativeness,  Veneration, 
&e.  How  pungent,  how  overwhelming,  are  the  first  compunctions 
of  a guilty  conscience  ! but  every  new  violation  wears  oft'  its  ten- 
der edge,  and  blunts  the  moral  sensibilities.  So  when  Approbative- 
ness in  a child,  especially  in  a girl,  is  first  wounded  by  reproof  or  re- 
proach, her  feelings  of  shame  and  mortification  are  so  intolerable,  that 
she  knows  not  where  to  hide  her  head.  Her  face  is  crimsoned  with  the 
blush  of  shame  and  sense  of  disgrace.  But  reproaches  and  blame  fre- 
quentty  administered,  sear  this  faculty,  and  she  now  cares  little  for  all 
the  reproaches  that  can  be  heaped  upon  her.  So  also  when  a man  whose 
heart  is  all  alive  to  the  miseries  of  sensitive  beings,  sees  an  animal  killed 
for  the  first  time,  or  a fellow-being  racked  with  pain,  reversed  Benevo- 
lence inflicts  greater  agony  than  that  endured  by  the  object  pitied  ; yet 
a number  of  such  sights  so  effectually  harden  the  heart,  as  even  to  pre- 
pare him  to  take  part  himself  in  killing  animals.  His  Benevolence  is 
seared,  never  again  perhaps  to  experience  that  exquisite  pity  which  ac- 
companied its  primitive,  unviolated  tenderness.  So  with  regard  to  Ven- 
eration, Ideality,  Cautiousness  and  every  other  faculty.  This  principle 
applies  to  the  social  faculties.  And  since  these  organs  are  very  large, 
the  evils  attendant  upon  their  violation  are  proportionably  great. 

But  hoio  are  these  faculties  seared  ? By  the  interruption  of  love. 
Interrupted  love  places  its  sufferer  in  the  same  position,  with  regard  to 
loving  subsequently,  that  violated  Conscientiousness  does  with  regard 
to  moral  principle,  or  being  disgraced  with  regard  to  character,  or  wit- 
nessing pain  with  regard  to  sympathy.  To  love  after  this  interruption 
with  the  same  purity  and  tenderness  as  before,  is  perhaps  impossible. 

Candidates  for  marriage,  remember  this  law  of  mind.  See  to  it,  if 
possible,  that  your  love  is  never  interrupted.  Do  not  allow  your  affec- 
tions to  become  engaged,  till  you  have  made  your  choice,  and  are  toler- 
ably certain  of  marriage. 

Courting  without  intending  to  marry,  and  parental  interference  with 
their  children’s  affections,  besides  causing  an  incalculable  amount 
of  prostitution  and  wretchedness,  renders  a large  portion  of  the  mar- 
riages of  the  present  day  unhappy.  Good  people  mourn  over 
these  evils,  but  seldom  dream  of  their  cause.  They  even  pray  for 
moral  reform,  yet  do  the  very  things  that  increase  the  evil.  Do 
you  see  yonder  godly  mother,  weeping  over  her  fallen  son,  and 
remonstrating  with  him  in  tones  of  a mother’s  tenderness  and  im- 
portunity? That  very  mother  prevented  that  very  son’s  marrying 
the  girl  he  dearly  loved,  because  she  was  poor,  and  this  interruption 
of  his  love  was  the  cause  of  liis  ruin.  If  she  had  allowed  him  to  marry 
this  beloved  one,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  giving  his  ‘strength 
unto  strange  women.’  True,  the  mother  ruined  her  son  ignorantly,  but 
none  the  less  effectually.  That  son  next  courts  another  virtuous  fair 
one,  engages  her  affections,  and  ruins  her,  or  else  leaves  her  broken- 
hearted, so  that  she  is  the  more  easily  ruined  by  others,  and  thus  pre- 
pares the  way  for  her  becoming  an  inmate  of  a house  ‘ whose  steps  take 

* What  is  called  sudden  love,  has  its  origin  mainly  in  the  action  of  Amative- 
ness, and  is  another  name  for  animal  passion.  True  love  is  of  slower  growth, 
— always  mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  founded  in  esteem,  and  in  an  admiration 
of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  while  sudden  love  is  excited  by  physical 
charms. 


gg  THE  PRIMARY  CAUSE  OF  MORAL  IMPURITY. 

hold  on  hell.’  Meanwhile,  this  spuriously  godly  mother  prays  daily 
for  the  ‘ Magdalen  cause,’  and  gives  monthly  to  Moral  Reform  Societies. 
She  means  no  harm  (only  to  have  her  son  marry  ivealth  or  fashion ), 
hut  does  wickedly,  and  ignorantly  perpetrates  a crime  of  the  blackest 
dye.  Ah,  proud,  hut  foolish  mother  ! Oh,  ruined  and  abandoned  son  ! 
Alas,  wretched  victims  ! ! If  the  painful  consequences  attached  to  this 
violation  of  the  social  feelings  hy  this  courting  and  loving  without 
marrying,  were  confined  to  the  principal  offender,  the  evil  would  be 
less,  for  every  voluntary  agent  has  the  privilege  of  doing  for  himself  as 
he  pleases  ; hut  he  certainly  has  no  right  to  plant  thorns  of  anguish 
under  the  pillow  of  his  wife,  or,  rather,  of  his  victim . 

I say,  then,  that  no  man  should  ever  pay  his  addresses  to  a woman, 
until  he  has  made  his  selection.  He  should  first  make  his  selection  in- 
tellectually, and  love  afterwards.  He  should  go  about  the  matter 
coolly  and  with  judgment,  as  he  would  undertake  any  other  important 
matter.  No  man,  when  blinded  by  love,  is  in  a fit  state  to  judge  ad- 
vantageously as  to  what  he  requires,  or  who  is  adapted,  to  his  wants. 
I know,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  of  choosing  first  and  loving  afterwards, 
of  excluding  love  from  the  councils,  and  of  choosing  with  the  consent 
of  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments,  is  often  at  variance  with  the  feelings 
of  the  young  and  the  customs  of  society  ; but,  for  its  correctness,  I appeal 
to  common  sense.  This  is  the  only  proper  method.  Phrenology  requires, 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  virtue  and  enjoyment,  that  the  propen- 
sities (that  of  love  included,)  should  be  governed  by  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect,  and  the  more  momentous  the  matter,  the  more  imperious 
this  requisition.  Shall  we,  then,  in  this  the  most  momentous  and 
eventful  transaction  of  our  lives,  be  governed  by  blind  animal  feelings  ? 

Science  forbids  it.  Your  own  happiness  forbids  it.  Hold  then  a 
tight  rein  upon  your  love  till  intellect  shall  have  designated,  a suitable 
time,  and  selected  a suitable  object  on  whom  it  may  rest  for  ever^^  and 
the  full  fruition  of  all  those  joys  designed  by  God  to  flow  from  marriage, 
will  abundantly  reward  you  for  this  temporary  self-denial. 

And  especially  let  no  young  lady  ever  once  think  of  bestowing  her  af- 
fections till  she  is  tolerably  certain  they  will  not  be  broken  off — that  is, 
until  the  match  is  fully  agreed  upon.  Let  her  keep  her  heart  whole  till 
she  bestows  it  for  life.  This  requisition  is  as  much  more  important,  and  its 
violation  as  much  more  disastrous  to  woman  than  to  man,  as  her  social 
faculties  are  stronger  than  his.  You  cannot  be  too  careful  in  your 
love — it  is  the  pivot  on  which  turn  your  destinies  for  life. 

But  here  an  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty  rises  to  prevent 
putting  this  direction  in  practice.  These  matrimonial  instincts  usually 
develope  themselves  early , long  before  the  judgment  is  matured,  and 
often  rage  to  a degree  well  nigh  ungovernable,  refusing  to  wait  till  the 
tardy  intellect  has  made  its  selection,  and  has  all  things  ready.  In  such 
cases,  what  must  be  done  ? Kind  reader,  listen  ; moralists  and  philan- 
throphists,  attend,  while  I strike  the  very  root  of  this  poisonous  tree  of 
domestic  bitterness — while  I lay  open  the  cause  of  this  unblushing  licen- 
tiousness, which  constitutes  the  sin  of  this  sinful  age — this  nucleus  of 
all  the  vices — this  hell  upon  earth,  whose  fierce  flames  are  continually 
consuming  the  life  and  souls  of  millions,  by  inflicting  upon  them  all  the 
mental  and  physical  agonies  which  our  nature  can  bear.  That  cause 

is,  the  PREMATURE  DEVELOPMENT  and  the  ARTIFICIAL  STIMULATION  of 

Amativeness.  I will  expose  a few  of  those  causes,  kept  in  constant 
operation  by  nearly  all  classes  of  the  community,  which  tend  to  bring 
forward  the  passion  of  love  prematurely,  and  to  keep  it  constantly  and 
morbidly  excited. 

1.  THE  IMPROPER  CONDUCT  AND  CONVERSATION  OF  ADULTS  BEFORE 
children  and  youth.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  wear  off  that 
natural  delicacy,  that  maiden  purity  and  bashfulness  in  youth,  which 
form  the  main  barrier  against  the  influx  of  vitiated  Amativenes,  than 
the  conduct  and  conversation  of  some  who  are  even  parents.  How  ofter* 
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do  those  whose  modesty  has  been  worn  smooth,  take  pleasure  in  sa  ving 
and  doing  things  to  raise  the  blush  on  the  cheek  of  youth  and  innocence  ; 
little  dreaming  perhaps  that  they  are  thereby  breaking  down  the  barriers 
of  their  virtue,  and  prematurely  kindling  the  tires  of  animal  passion  ! 

As  puberty  approaches,  the  evil  magnifies.  The  prematurely  kindled 
embers  of  love  now  burst  forth  into  the  fiames  of  licentiousness  or  self- 
pollution. The  machinery  of  balls  and  parties,  of  dances,  and  the  other 
amusements  of  young  people,  tend  to  fan  the  flame.  Thus  they  court 
and  form  attachments  long  before  either  their  mental  or  physical  powers 
are  matured. 

2.  reading  novels,  love  tales,  etc,  etc.  The  fashionable  reading 
of  the  day  is  still  more  objectionable.  Whose  sales  are  the  greatest  % 
Whose  patronage  is  the  most  extensive  ? Those  who  publish  the  most 
exciting  love-tales.  Country  newspapers  must  have  a part  or  the 
whole  of  some  love-tale  every  week,  or  else  run  down.  These  stories, 
girls  are  allowed  to  read.  How  often  have  I seen  girls  not  twelve  years 
old,  as  hungry  for  a love-story  as  they  should  have  been  for  their  din- 
ners ! Their  minds  are  thus  sullied  with  impure  desires.  Shame  on  novel 
reading  women  ; for  they  cannot  have  pure  minds  or  unsullied  feelings! 

3.  A stimulating  diet  preternaturally  excites  and  prematurely  de- 
velopes  this  organ.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  state  of 
the  body  and  that  of  the  animal  propensities.  Whatever  artificially 
stimulates  the  body,  stimulates  the  animal  propensities.  Tea,  coffee, 
flesh,  tobacco,  spices,  &c.,  as  well  as  wine  and  ardent  spirit,  are  highly 
stimulating ; and  therefore  powerfully  excite  these  propensities.  The 
inference  is  clear,  that  stimulating  food  and  drink  tend  to  develope  this 
organ  prematurely,  and  keep  it  in  a morbid,  feverish  state  of  action. 
Children,  therefore,  should  not  be  allowed  a stimulating  diet,  nor  is  it 
exactly  proper  for  young  ladies. 

4.  Want  of  exercise  is  another  means  of  exciting  impure  desires  ; 
while  labour  tends  to  subdue  them.  As  the  energies  of  the  system  are 
continually  accumulating,  they  must  have  some  door  to  escape.  Labour 
and  exercise  carry  them  off  through  the  muscles  ; but  when  this  door  is 
closed  by  fashionable  idleness , their  next  medium  of  egress  is  through 
the  propensities.  This  is  established  by  facts.  What  classes  of  society 
are  most  virtuous  % The  labouring.  Who  are  the  most  licentious  ? The 
idlers,  men  and  women  of  leisure , those  who  are  too  good  to  labour.  When 
the  labourer  retires,  he  falls  asleep  at  once,  while  those  who  are  too  proud 
or  fashionable  to  work,  retire  to  indulge  the  nightly  reveries  of  their 
fancies,  mingled  with  unclean  thoughts,  and  stained  with  impure  desires. 
Labour  is  as  indispensable  to  moral  purity,  as  breath  is  to  life.  This  is 
a law  of  our  being.  All  who  break  it,  even  fashionable  ladies  included, 
must  abide  the  consequences,  one  of  which  is,  a depraved  imagination, 
and  unclean  desires.* 

This  principle  applies  with  increased  force  to  children  and  youth. 
Keeping  them  housed  up  in-doors,  from  play  or  labour,  tends  to  ripen 
Amativeness  prematurely,  and  then  to  keep  it  morbidly  active.  This  is 
the  cause  of  its  appearing  two  or  three  years  earlier  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country,  and  several  years  earlier  even  there  than  unthwarted  nature 
would  develope  it.  Were  these  and  other  causes  of  its  premature  deve- 
lopment done  away,  it  would  not  probably  appear  till  between  the 
twentieth  and  twenty -first  year,  and  then  be  five  years  longer  in  ripen- 
ing up  to  a maturity  sufficient  for  marriage,  and,  by  this  time,  the 
judgment  would  be  sufficiently  matured  to  make  a proper  selection. 

5.  Theatres,  and  theatrical  dancing,  also  inflame  Amativeness,  and 
are  ‘the  broad  road’  to  moral  impurity.  Much  of  the  fashionable 
music  is  another,  especially  the  verses  set  to  it,  being  mostly  love-sick 

* Every  labourer  will  bear  me  witness,  that  tfie§e  feelings  are  more  active 
when  they  do  not  work  than  when  they  do. 
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ditties,  or  sentimental  odes,  breathing  this  passion.  Improper  prints 
often  do  immense  injury  in  this  respect. 

6.  But  perhaps  nothing  tends  to  develop©  or  inflame  this  passion  so 
much  as  modern  female  education.  It  seems  as  though  the  one 
main  object  of  the  education  of  fashionable  females,  was  to  excite  and 
gratify  the  Amativeness  of  fashionable  gentlemen,  to  enable  them  to  get 
a dashing  beau,  and  a rich  husband.  Most  of  our  fashionable  boarding- 
schools  are  public  curses.  These  schools  teach  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments mainly,  which  are  only  polite  names  for  beau-catching,  cap- 
setting, and  such  like  fashionable  attainments.  They  efface  almost  every 
element  of  the  true  woman.  They  teach  her  to  screw  her  waist  into 
artificial  forms,  and  her  face  into  artificial  smiles,  and  to  learn  to  say 
soft  things  very  softly.  They  inculcate  in  effect  the  sentiment  that  the 
chief  end  of  woman  is  to  please  the  men,  and  pander  to  their  depraved 
appetites  ; that  to  engage  personally  in  domestic  duties,  is  a violation  of 
good  breeding,  and  even  down-right  vulgarity  ; that  a lady  must  know 
how  to  draw,  embroider,  sing,  write  letters  ; that  dress,  and  show,  and 
fashion,  and  splendid  style,  must  supersede  all  other  considerations  ; 
that  extravagance  is  a virtue,  and  economy  meanness  ; that  making 
morning  calls  and  fashionable  parties,  and  telling  polite  lies,  (that  is, 
pretending  to  be  very  glad  to  see  persons  whom  they  dislike,  and  press- 
ing them  to  call  again,  when  they  hate  the  very  sight  of  them,)  together 
with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  love  and  playing  the 
coquet,  and  such  like  fashionable  flummery,  constitute  the  main  duty 
of  woman.  A recent  English  work  devoted  to  teaching  ladies  manners , 
occupied  some  fifteen  pages  in  teaching  them  how  to  get  into  a carriage, 
so  as  to  show  just  enough,  but  none  too  much,  of  their  handsome  an- 
cles, feet,  &e.,  &c.  If  there  be  any  one  thing  in  civilized  society  more 
utterly  destitute  of  common  sense,  and  evincing  more  consummate 
folly, — or  if  there  be  anything  more  totally  at  war  with  the  designs  and 
arrangements  of  nature  than  any  other,  it  is  the  modern  fashionable 
method  of  conducting  female  education. 

In  view  of  these  evils,  one  gentleman  of  this  city  said— I would 
sooner  let  my  daughter  run  wild,  than  receive  a modern  fashionable 
education  and  another  observed,  4 Though  I would  not  go  to  that  ex- 
tent, yet  I would  sooner  see  my  daughters  get  their  living  by  begging , 
or  follow  them  to  their  graves  to-morrow,  than  brought  up  fashionably/ 
Over  no  evil  do  I mourn  more — no  crime  do  I deplore  more — than  the 
perversion  of  woman’s  nature  by  modern  education.*  1 call  upon  wo- 
man to  pause,  and  consider  the  oppressive  evils  under  which  she  groans, 
and  to  rise  and  shake  off  her  chains,  and  follow  the  dictates  of  her  nature  ; 
to  assert  and  maintain  her  independence  ; to  rise  from  her  abject  servi- 
tude, f to  assert  and  maintain  her  rights  and  her  freedom,  and  be 
herself. 

* As  soon  as  I can  command  the  time,  I intend  to  publish,  in  a neat  little 
book,  a Ladies  Edition  of  this  work,  which,  besides  being  free  from  all  ex- 
pressions and  allusions  to  which  even  prudish  fastidiousness  can  object,  will  be 
expressly  adapted  to  woman  in  the  matter  of  marriage  and  education,  showing 
her  how  she  should  be  educated  to  become  a wife  and  matron,  and  then  how  to 
choose  and  obtain  a suitable  husband. 

i*For  years,  the  fact  that  Self-esteem  is  small  in  nearly  all  women,  and 
Firmness  rather  feeble,  surprised  me ; but  Phrenology  soon  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  true  situation  of  women, — that  of  abject  slavery  to  a dozen  masters — to  the 
fashions,  which  make  her  pinch  her  feet  and  screw  in  her  waist  till  she  can 
have  no  peace  of  her  life  ; a slave  to  man,  and  especially  to  the  worst  class  of 
men — the  genteel  class ; and  a slave  to  the  artificial  wants  of  man,  in  the 
family  and  out  of  it ; a slave  as  regards  property  ; for,  as  a wife,  she  is  not 
allowed  to  hold  property  independently ; a slave  in  almost  every  form  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  command  or  woman  to  obey. 
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I have  before  stated,  that  interruptions  in  love  sear  and  benumb 
the  element  of  love.  I do  not  say  that  you  cannot  'love  a second 
time  ; but  I do  say,  that  first  love  experiences  a tenderness,  an  ex- 
quisiteness, and  a poetry  not  always  belonging  to  subsequent  attach- 
ments. 

MUTUAL  LOVE  CONSTITUTES  MATRIMONY. 

How  absurd,  how  preposterous  the  doctrine,  that  the  obligations  of 
marriage  derive  their  sacredness  from  legal  enactments  ! How  it 
profanes  this  holy  of  holies.  Marriage  is  wholly  divine  both  in  its 
origin  and  obligations.  No  human  tribunal  or  legislature  can  increase 
or  diminish  those  obligations. 

The  happy,  loving  pair  are  always  married  in  heaven,  before  they 
are  on  earth  ; for  their  agreement  to  live  together  in  nature' s holy  wed- 
lock is  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  constitutes  them  husband  and 
wife.  Still,  since  a ceremony  has  been  instituted,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe  it  as  a form , if  we  can  do  it  conscientiously. 

The  perpetuity  of  love  nature  has  provided  for,  and  infinitely  better 
than  man  can  do,  and  therefore  man  need  not  feel  concerned  about  it. 
Let  men  rely  on  the  affections  of  the  heart  alone  ; for  their  very  nature 
is  self-perpetuating.  They  need  no  law,  and  are  above  all  law.  Let 
them  but  be  properly  placed  at  first,  and  they  will  never  desire  to 
change  their  object.  The  more  we  love  an  object,  the  more  we  wish  to 
continue  loving  it ; and  the  longer  husbands  and  wives  live  together 
affectionately,  the  stronger  their  love.  Love  increases  itself.  We  no 
more  need  a law  requiring  husbands  and  -wives  to  love  each  other, 
than  one  requiring  us  to  eat,  or  sleep,  or  breathe.  True  love  recoils 
from  a change  of  objects.  Let  men  but  rely  upon  the  law  of  love 
instead  of  up.on  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  they  will  have  far  more 
connubial  happiness,  and  the  country  would  hear  of  far  fewer  discords 
and  petitions  for  divorces.  Nor  should  the  law  ever  compel  two  to  live 
together  who  do  not  love  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  laws  res- 
pecting marriage  are  cruelly  oppressive,  especially  upon  woman , whom 
they  ought  to  protect. 

The  inference,  therefore,  is  clear,  that  those  whose  legal  marriage  is 
prompted  by  motives  of  property,  or  honour,  or  any  consideration 
other  than  mutual  love,  are  no  more  husbands  and  wives  than  if  they 
had  never  assented  to  the  marriage  ceremony.  Does  their  nominally 
assenting  to  a mere  man-made  ceremony  make  them  husbands  and 
wives  ? It  simply  legalizes  prostitution.  It  is  licensed  licentiousness. 
If  they  do  not  love  each  other,  they  cannot  become  husbands  and  wives, 
or  be  entitled  to  the  sacred  relations  of  wedlock. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  two  kindred  spirits  are  really  united  in  the 
bonds  of  true,  reciprocal  love,  whether  legally  married  or  not,  they 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  man  and  wife,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  wedlock.  If  they  have  reciprocated  the  pledge  of  love,  and 
agreed  to  live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  are  married.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  law,  or  law  with  them,  except  so  far  as 
they  may  consider  it  expedient.  It  is  a matter  exclusively  their  own. 
And  for  proud  or  selfish  parents,  from  motives  of  property  or  family 
distinctions,  to  interfere  or  break  up  the  match,  is  as  criminal  and 
cruel  as  separating  husband  and  wife  : it  is  separating  them.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  married  relations — it  is  putting  asunder  those  whom  God 
hath  joined  together.  Ambitious  mothers,  selfish  fathers,  and  young 
men  seeking  to  marry  a fortune,  may  stare  or  startle  at  this  ; but 
any  other  view  of  marriage  makes  it  a merely  human  institution, 
which  divests  it  of  its  sacredness  and  dignity. 

* First  love,  as  employed  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  work,  refers  to  the 
first  strong,  reciprocal  attachment,  founded  in  esteem,  and  formed  after  the 
parties  arrive  at  an  age  sufficient  to  experience  the  full  power  of  love. 
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Again.  For  a young  man  to  court  a young  woman,  and  excite  her 
to  love  till  her  affections  are  rivetted,  and  then  (from  sinister  motives, 
such  as,  to  marry  one  richer,  or  more  handsome,)  to  leave  her,  is  the 
very  same  crime  as  to  divorce  her.  So,  also,  for  a young  woman  to 
play  the  coquet,  and  sport  with  the  sincere  affections  of  an  honest 
and  devoted  young  man,  is  one  of  the  highest  crimes  that  human  na- 
ture can  commit. 

Young  men  and  women  ; let’,  these  things  sink  deep  into  your 
hearts ! Pause,  and  reflect ! and,  in  every  step  you  take  towards 
loving  and  marrying,  remember  that  mutual  love  constitutes  matri- 
mony ; and  that  interrupting  love  is  separating  man  and  wife  ! 

SECOND  MAURI  AGES. 

In  case  a companion  dies,  marrying  again  may  be  a less  evil  than 
living  unmarried.  But  I maintain  that  the  death  of  a companion 
need  not  occur  till  too  late  to  marry  again.  The  proof  of  this  startling 
declaration  is,  first,  that  every  physiological  law  of  our  nature — 
every  physical  contrivance  and  adaptation  of  the  body— -fully  estab- 
lishes the  inevitable  conclusion,  that,  in  case  the  laws  of  life,  health, 
and  physiology  were  obeyed,  sickness  would  be  unknown,  and  death 
would  occur  only  after  the  body  was  literally  worn  out  with  old  age  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  sickness  and  death  are  merely  the  effects  of  their 
appropriate  causes,  and  governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  therefore  within 
our  control.  By  applying  the  appropriate  means  (which  are  in  the 
hands  of  ourselves,  our  parents,  and  mankind,)  all  may  be  healthy, 
and  live  to  a good  old  age  ;*  so  that  husbands  and  wives  need  not  be 
separated  from  each  other  or  from  their  children  by  death  until  the 
former  are  too  old  to  marry  again,  and  the  latter  old  enough  to  provide 
for  themselves,  (extraordinary  cases  of  course  excepted.)  This  renders 
the  inference  clear  and  most  forcible , that  all  married  men  and  women 
are  under  obligations  the  most  imperious  and  sacred  to  their  families, 
to  take  care  of  their  health  ; and  to  avoid  all  exposures  calculated  to 
shorten  life.  Their  duties  to  their  families  are  among  their  first  duties. 
Their  obligations  to  preserve  their  health,  is  paramount  ; so  much  of 
the  happiness  of  their  families  depends  upon  their  health,  and  the  suf- 
ferings caused  by  their  sickness  and  death  are  so  excruciating  and 
aggravated. 

It  should  be  added,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  be  at  home  as 
much  as  possible,  and  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  making  them  glad 
by  their  presence,  and  causing  them  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic 
life.  They  should  banish  as  much  as  possible  all  those  unpleasant 
feelings  engendered  by  losses,  impositions,  vexations  in  business,  <fcc., 
and  place  their  domestic  feelings  and  higher  sentiments  on  the  throne, 
relaxing  their  souls,  and  even  playing  with  their  children.  How  often 
are  angry  or  unpleasant  feelings  carried  into  the  family  to  mar  their 
joys,  and  how  natural  to  pour  them  out  upon  its  innocent  members, 
not  because  they  have  done  any  thing  wrong,  but  because  we  were 
previously  in  anger  ! When  anger  has  been  excited,  how  natural 
to  direct  it  to  those  about  us,  though  entirely  innocent ; but  how  un- 
reasonablei,  especially  if  they  be  an  affectionate  wife  or  innocent  chil- 
dren. 

In  regard  to  marriage,  then,  the  order  of  nature,  as  pointed  out  by 
Phrenology,  is  unquestionably  this  : 1st,  that  the  matrimonial  instincts 
or  feelings  should  not  appear  till  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty -first 

* If  this  doctrine  be  deemed  heretical  or  chimerical,  I answer  1st,  that 
Charles  G.  Finney  advocates  it : 2ndly,  that  Physiology  establishes  it  to  a 
demonstration : and  3rdly,  that  any  other  view  of  this  matter  substitutes 
chance  in  the  place  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  high  time  for  mankind  to  know 
that  sickness  and  death,  in  the  prime  of  life,  are  merely  the  penalties  of  vip* 
latcd  physical  laws,  and  therefore  wrong . 
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year  ; 2nd,  that  true  love  requires  from  three  to  live  years  to  ripen  into 
a preparation  for  marriage  : 3rd,  that,  by  this  time,  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  will  generally  have  become  sufficiently  matured  to 
select  the  proper  object  upon  which  they  may  fix  for  life  in  virtuous 
wedlock  : and,  4th,  that  then,  the  happy  pair,  hand  in  hand  and  heart 
in  heart,  should  climb  the  hills  and  walk  the  vales  of  life  together,  com- 
mingling their  joys,  their  sorrows,  and  affections,  until  each  becomes 
too  old  to  marry  again  ; so  that  both  may  pay  the  common  debt  of 
nature  nearly  together,  loving  and  marrying  but  once  ; thus  combining 
all  the  intellectuality  of  a mature  mind  with  all  the  poetry  of  first 
love.  This  is  marriage  in  full  fruition — marriage  as  ordained  by  God, 
and  as  woven  into  the  nature  of  man. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  MARRIED  FOR  LIVING  TOGETHER  AFFECTIONATELY 

AND  HAPPILY,  AND  FOR  MAKING  FAMILIES  HAPrY,  AND  NEIGHBOUR- 
HOODS AGREEABLE. 

1 . excite  each  other’s  faculties  agreeably.  The  following  prin- 
ciple shows  how  to  do  this  : — The  activity  of  any  faculty  in  one,  natu- 
rally excites  the  same  faculty  in  others.  Combativeness  in  one,  for 
instance,  excites  Combativeness  in  others,  -while  Benevolence  excites 
Benevolence,  <foc.  Thus,  when  Kindness  in  a brother  does  you  a favour, 
you  are  anxious  to  return  it,  Benevolence  in  him  exciting  Benevolence 
in  you  : but  anger  kindles  your  own  anger,  and  causes  in  you  a spirit 
of  resistance  and  resentment.  For  example  : 

Mr.  Sharp*  said,  angrily,  to  a lad,  4 Go  along,  and  bring  me  that  bas- 
ket yonder.  Be  quick,  or  I’ll  flog  you!’  The  boy  went  tardily  and 
poutingly,  muttering  as  he  went.  4 Why  don’t  you  hurry  there,  you 
idle  vagabond,  you?  Come,  be  quick,  or  I’ll  whip  your  lazy  hide  off 
your  back,  you  saucy,  impudent  rascal  you,’  re-echoed  Mr.  Sharp,  still 
more  imperatively.  The  boy  went  still  more  slowly,  and  made  up  a 
face  still  more  scornful ; for  which  Mr.  Sharp  flogged  him  ; and,  in  re- 
turn, the  boy  conceived  and  cherished  eternal  hatred  to  Mr.  Sharp,  and 
eventually  sought  and  obtained  revenge.  But  Mr.  Benign  said,  kindly, 
to  the  same  boy,  4 John,  will  you  please  run  and  bring  me  that  basket  V 
* Yes,  sir,’  said  J ohn,  and  off  he  started  on  the  run,  glad  to  do  the  good 
old  man  a favour. 

2.  ADAPT  YOURSELF  TO  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  YOUR 

COMPANION. 

Thus,  if  Hope  be  large  in  the  husband,  but  small  in  the  wife,  he  mag- 
nifies every  prospect,  and  underrates  difficulties  and  dangers  ; but  she, 
especially  if  her  Cautiousness  be  large,  looks  at  them  in  a light  directly 
opposite.  She  fears,  and  perhaps  frets  ; he  hopes  and  rejoices.  If  Anger 
be  large  or  active,  each  will  be  inclined  to  blame  the  other  for  this 
difference  of  views.  The  husband,  instead  of  chiding  his  wife  for  her 
groundless  fears,  should  encourage  her,  and  the  wife  should  not  place 
herself  in  opposition  to  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  her  husband,  though 
they  be  exaggerated,  but  express  her  opinion,  and  make  suggestions, 
and  then  aid  him  what  she  can.  Thus  should  the  intellects  of  each 
correct  the  failings  of  the  other,  and  make  allowance  for  each  other’s 
erroneous  views,  mutually  conceding  a little,  till  both  come  nearly  to- 
gether, and  unite  in  a correct  judgment. 

If  Ideality  be  larger  in  the  wife  than  in  the  husband,  in  all  matters  of 
taste,  let  her  decision  govern  the  choice  ; and  if  Order  be  also  large,  see  to 
it,  that,  on  entering  the  house,  you  clean  your  feet,  and  do  not  carelessly 
make  a grease  spot,  or  soil,  or  displace  anything  about  the  house,  lest 

* I employ  this  form  of  expression,  because  it  enables  me  to  personify  the 
organs,  and  thereby  to  embody  and  bring  the  full  force  of  the  idea  presented, 
and  the  principle  illustrated,  directly  before  the  mind  in  a manner  more  tan- 
gible and  easily  remembered  than  any  other. 
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you  excite  her  anger,  or  permanently  sour  her  temper.  In  other  words, 
do  what  will  gratify  this  faculty  as  much  as  possible,  and  offend  it  as 
little  as  may  be.  But  let  the  wife  remember,  that  if  these  organs  be 
very  large  in  her,  she  is  liable  to  be  too  particular,  and  make  her  4 apple- 
pie  order’  cost  herself  and  her  family  more  than  it  comes  to. 

If  your  companion  be  frugal  and  saving,  do  not  wantonly  destroy 
even  a paper-rag,  or  fragment  of  food,  or  incur  any  expense  that  is  not 
necessary ; but  take  pains  to  gratify  this  faculty  as  much  as  is  consist- 
ent— remembering,  that  you  thereby  promote  the  happiness  of  your 
companion,  and  thus  promote  your  own. 

The  application  of  this  principle  will  be  found  a sovereign  remedy — - 
a real  Panacea— for  all  differences  between  you.  Try  it.  That  is,  as- 
certain the  phrenological  developments  of  yourself  and  your  companion, 
and  then  adapt  yourselves  to  them,  by  acceding  and  yielding  to  each 
other  as  the  comparative  size  of  the  organs  in  each  may  require,  and 
depend  upon  it,  it  will  only  need  an  obliging  disposition  in  you  both,  to 
heal  all  differences  that  may  arise. 

If  you  ask,  4 How  does  this  principle  direct  me  to  conduct  myself 
when  my  companion  becomes  angry  % Phrenology  answers  : 

Do  not  get  angry  yourself ; for  this,  instead  of  quelling  his  or  her  anger, 
will  only  excite  it  still  more,  and  raise  it  into  a hurricane  of  fury  ; but 
just  remember  that  it  is  only  the  momentary  workings  of  excited  Com- 
bativeness. Say  nothing  till  your  companion  becomes  cool,  and  then 
always  address  the  higher  sentiments.  This  will  produce  repentance 
and  reform.  Blaming  the  person  will  only  make  matters  worse,  and 
render  you  both  the  more  unhappy.  4 A soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  strife.5  4 Leave  off  contention  before 
it  be  meddled  with.5  Let  your  own  moral  sentiments  dictate  all  your 
conduct  towards  them,  and  this  will  excite  their  better  feelings  towards 
you,  and  render  both  of  you  infinitely  more  happy  than  the  opposite 
course. 

Besides,  your  companion  may  be  fretful  or  disagreeable,  because 
worn  down  by  labour,  care,  or  anxiety  in  business,  or  because  feeble  or 
fevered  in  body.  Physical  indisposition  usually  excites  the  animal  pro- 
pensities, producing  peevishness,  irritability,  a sour  temper,  unkind 
remarks,  &c.  Such  should  be  doctored , not  scolded — they  should  be 
borne  with  and  pitied,  not  blamed.  Remember  your  own  failings,  and 
make  liberal  allowance  for  those  of  your  companion.  Try  the  mild, 
persuasive  course.  Avoid  collision  : and,  on  points  of  disagreement, 
‘agree  to  disagree.5  Endure  what  you  cannot  cure ; and  where  you 
cannot  attain  perfect  harmony  of  feeling,  at  least  strive  for  peace  ; and, 
if  you  cannot  live  together  quite  happily,  live  together  as  happily  as 
possible.  Never,  on  any  account,  allow  a harsh  remark  to  pass  between 
those  whose  relations  are  so  sacred  as  those  of  man  and  wife.  Nor  will 
this  be  often  the  case  where  true  love  exists,  unless  it  should  be  caused 
by  that  fevered,  irritated  state  of  the  body  already  mentioned  ; for  there 
is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  love  calculated  to  break  down  and 
subdue  all  minor  points  of  disagreement,  overlook  defects,  place  the 
favourable  qualities  in  their  most  exalted  light,  and  produce  a forbearing, 
forgiving  spirit.  And,  if  those  who  are  married  do  not  possess  this 
spirit,  and  pursue  this  forbearing  course,  they  do  not  really  love  each 
other. 

Another  important  suggestion  is,  to  be  careful  about  giving  offence  in 
small  matters.  You  cannot  be  too  particular  about  little  things.  So 
exceedingly  tender  is  the  plant  of  connubial  love,  and  so  susceptible  of 
being  lacerated,  that  even  trifles  impede  its  growth  and  embitter  its 
fruits.  A single  tart  remark,  or  unkind  tone  of  voice,  will  penetrate  the 
susceptible  heart  of  a wife  who  loves  you,  and  render  her  most  wretched  ; 
whereas,  if  she  did  not  love  you  thus  devoutly,  her  feelings  would  not  be 
so  easily  wounded. 
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GRATIFY  EACH  OTHER’S  FACULTIES, 

That  is,  if  your  companion  have  any  predilections  in  regard  to  food, 
dress,  habits,  friends,  &c.,  not  only  should  you  pursue  the  indulgent 
course,  but  you  should  assist  in  procuring  the  desired  indulgences. 
True,  you  should  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason , or  violate  your 
conscience , or  indulge  any  positively  injurious  habit ; but  in.  non-essen- 
tials, and  in  matters  of  gratification  merely,  you  should  oblige  and  aid 
your  companion  as  far  as  possible.  If  your  wife  insist  on  lacing  your 
daughter  tight,  or  on  any  thing  else  that  is  wrong  or  hurtful  in  itself, 
it  is  your  duty  to  resist  such  wrong,  though  it  may  place  you  and  your 
wife  in  opposition  to  each  other  ; but,  if  she  relish  any  little  delicacy 
in  diet,  <fec.,  gratify  her  appetite  as  often  as  you  can.  If  she  fancy  a 
particular  dress,  do  your  best  to  obtain  it ; if  she  love  a particular 
book,  or  study,  or  pursuit,  or  amusement,  not  injurious  in  itself,  do 
what  you  can  to  obtain  it  for  her  ; but  never  compromise  moral  prin~ 
ciple. 

In  like  manner,  wives,  also,  can  often  gratify  their  husbands  by 
cooking  some  favourite  dish,  or  decorating  a room,  or  playing  or  sing- 
ing  a favourite  piece  of  music,  &c.,  &c. 

Let  husbands  and  wives  take  pleasant  rides,  rural  excursions  and 
rambles,  agreeable  promenades,  and  make  visits  together  to  their  friends, 
as  often  as  possible  ; and  let  them  hold  frequent  conversations  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  or  importance  to  both,  freely  exchange  views  and  feel- 
ings, ask  and  receive  advice  ; and,  above  all  things,  let  them  be  open 
and  frank.  If  you  have  committed  errors,  confess  them  and  beg  par- 
don ; and  let  there  be  no  item  of  business,  no  hidden  corner  in  the  heart 
of  either,  into  which  the  other  is  not  freely  admitted.  Scarcely  any 
thing  is  more  destructive  of  love  than  concealment  or  dissembling. 

Another  means  is,  to  read  to  one  another,  and  entertain  and  instruct 
each  other.  Let  the  husband,  while  his  frugal  wife  is  sewing,  or 
attending  to  her  domestic  duties,  read  to  her  from  some  interesting 
work,  or  explain  something  that  will  store  her  mind  with  useful  know- 
ledge, enlarge  her  range  of  thought,  &c.,  and  he  will  kindle  in  her 
breast  a feeling  of  gratitude  that  will  redouble  her  love,  and  make  her 
still  more  anxious  to  be  in  his  company.  Let  him  make  valuable  sug- 
gestions, and  aid  her  all  he  can  in  cultivating  and  exercising  her  intel- 
lect. As  he  comes  in  to  his  meals,  let  him  tell  her  the  news  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  matters  of  interest  that  may  have  happened  to  himself  while 
absent.  Especially  let  him  be  kind  to  her  about  the  house,  in  seeing 
that  she  has  good  fuel  prepared  at  her  hand,  abundance  of  water,  and 
all  the  materials  and  conveniences  required  in  the  family  in  good  order. 

Be  kind  and  affectionate  to  the  children  also,  and  amuse  them,  and 
even  play  with  them ; for,  as  the  mother  loves  her  children  most  de- 
votedly, nothing  will  gratify  her  more,  or  more  effectually  promote  her 
love,  than  seeing  her  children  caressed.  To  make  much  of  your  chil- 
dren is  to  make  much  of  your  wife.  Nor  is  it  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  parents  to  play  with  and  amuse  their  children.  Indeed,  the 
relations  between  parents  and  children  should  be  of  the  most  familiar 
and  intimate  character,  and  calculated  to  endear  them  to  each  other. 
Austerity  in  parents  is  tyranny  in  its  worst  form.  Be  familiar  with 
your  children,  and,  as  early  as  possible,  let  them  become  cheerful  and 
welcome  social  friends  in  the  family  circle. 

But  there  are  some  things  which  should  not  be  done.  Husbands  and 
wives  should  never  oppose  each  other  in  regard  to  the  government  of 
their  children.  Let  there  be  a mutual  understanding  and  agreement 
between  them  touching  this  point,  and  let  a plan  be  concerted  before- 
hand, so  that  the  feelings  of  neither  may  be  wounded  by  the  interference 
of  the  other. 

By  doing  and  avoiding  these  and  a thousand  similar  things,  may  love 
be  cherished  and  fostered  till  it  takes  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  both, 
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extends  its  fibres  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  your  souls,  and 
imbues  with  its  soft  and  endearing  influence  every  look,  word,  and 
action.  Practise  these  things,  and  those  who  even  dislike  each  other 
at  first,  (by  thus  removing  the  cause)  may  live  together  comfortably  ; 
and  two  who  do  not  positively  cherish  ill-will  for  each  other,  may  ren- 
der themselves  affectionate  and  happy.* 

RENDERING  NEIGHBOURS  AGREEABLE. 

A single  remark,  in  regard  to  rendering  neighbourhoods  agreeable, 
and  I close.  Next  to  an  affectionate  family,  an  agreeable  neighbourhood 
and  good  society  become  objects  of  desire.  A contentious,  tattling  neigh- 
bourhood, where  each  is  backbiting  his  neighbour,  or  indulging  unkind 
feelings,  is  exceedingly  annoying,  besides  souring  the  temper  and  lower- 
ing the  tone  of  moral  feeling.  The  amount  and  prevalence  of  neigh- 
bourhood scandal  is  really  surprising  ; nor  are  religious  denominations 
exempt  from  its  contaminating  and  unholy  influence.  This  ought  not 
so  to  be.  The  relations  of  neighbourhoods  should  be  of  the  most  friendly 
and  accommodating  character.  Let  village  scandal  be  frowned  down 
by  every  respectable  citizen. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  good  feelings  among  neighbours 
is,  to  manifest  and  excite  public  spirit,  to  form  literary  and  other 
societies. 

That  this  work  may  make  more  and  better  wives  and  husbands,  and 
also  improve  the  social  and  domestic  condition  of  man,  is  the  object  of 
its  publication,  and  the  ardent  prayer  of  its  Author. 

* There  is  another  cause  and  remedy  for  disagreement  between  husbands  and 
wives,  mention  of  which,  however  important  in  itself,  might  offend,  and  there- 
fore I pass  it,  with  the  remark,  that  I am  preparing  another  work  on  a similar 
subject,  to  be  entitled  “ The  Causes  and  Remedies  of  perverted  Amativeness,” 
which,  besides  giving  suitable  warnings  to  the  young,  and  disclosing  an  easy 
and  efficient  remedy  for  morbid  or  powerful  Amativeness,  will  point  out  one 
cause  of  disagreement  between  husbands  and  wives,  certainly  not  less  prolific 
of  discord  and  unfaithfulness  than  all  others  united,  together  with  its  easy  and 
effectual  remedy,  as  well  as  a perfect  cure  for  both  jealousy  and  unfaithfulness. 


A Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Guineas  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Comparative 
Merits  of  Royalty,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy.  For  particulars,  see  The 
People,  Nos.  47,  48,  and  49,  price  One  Penny  each.  It  may  be  had  from 
Mr.  Watson,  Queen’s  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  or  from  A.  Hey  wood, 
Manchester,  by  any  Bookseller. 

Love  and  Parentage  : applied  to  the  improvement  of  offspring ; including 
important  directions  and  suggestions  to  lovers  and  the  married,  concerning 
the  strongest  ties  and  the  most  sacred  and  momentous  relations  of  life,  by 
O.  S.  Fowler.— Price  3d. 

Matrimony : or  Phrenology  and  Physiology  applied  to  the  selection  of  con- 
genial companions  for  life : including  directions  to  the  married  for  living 
affectionately  and  happily,  by  0.  S.  Fowler. — Price  3d. 

Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement  applied  to  Self-Education  and  Juve- 
nile Instruction,  by  0.  S.  Fowler,  is  in  the  Press,  and  will  be  out  shortly. 

Second  Edition  of  Amativeness,  price  2d.,  is  now  ready. 

The  People;  a Weekly  Periodical,  exposing  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of 
Aristocratic  Tyranny,  and  unfolding  and  advocating  the  principles  of  a just 
and  rational  Democracy.  Price  Id. 

Barker’s  Tracts  and  Sermons,  in  ten  volumes.  Is.  4d.  each,  cloth  boards. 

The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  in  six  Tracts,  by  J.  Barker, 
bound  together  in  Cloth,  Is. 

The  Character  and  Tendency  of  Christianity,  by  J.  Barker,  4d.  stitched,  or 
with  the  Tracts  on  True  Religion,  Grace  and  the  Means  of  Grace,  and  the 
Christian  Character,  Is.,  cloth  boards. 

Wortley  near  Leeds ; Printed  by  J.  Barker,  and  may  be  had  of  all  his  Agents, 
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APPLIED  TO  THE 

PRESERVATION  AND  RESTORATION  OP  HEALTH  OF  BODY, 

AND  POWER  OF  MIND. 


BY  O.  S.  FOWLER. 


CHAPTER  I.— HEALTH  : ITS  VALUE  AND  LAWS. 


HAPPINESS  AMD  SUFFERING,  AND  THEIR  CONDITIONS. 

Happiness  is  the  constitutional  and  only  legitimate  product  of  every 
-organ  of  the  body,  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  every  element  of  our 
being.  To  what  else  are  all  our  bones,  joints,  and  muscles  adapted, 
both  in  their  functions  themselves,  and  in  all  that  labour  and  locomotion 
which  they  were  devised  to  accomplish  % What  but  enjoyment  is  the 
constitutional  product,  both  of  the  mere  act  of  seeing,  and  of  that  fund 
of  information  furnished  thereby'?  Pleasure  is  the  only  natural  function 
of  respiration.  The  stomach  was  created  to  give  us  pleasure  in  eating, 
and  in  allJP ; constitutional  effects.  And  brain  and  nerve  were  created, 
to  furnish’  Us  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyment.  And  thus  of  every 
other  organ  Knd  function. 

Benevolence  was  created  to  bless  the  needy,  to  pour  the  oil  of  con- 
solation into  the  wounded  soul,  to  avoid  causing  pain,  and  adorn  human 
nature,  as  well  as  to  render  the  benevolent  man  himself  happy ; it  being 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Parental  love  is  adapted  both  to 
render  parents  themselves  happy  in  providing  for  their  children,  and  chil- 
dren happy  in  receiving  the  bounties  thus  bestowed  on  them.  Ideality, 
-exercised  in  harmony  with  its  primitive  function,  enjoys  a perpetual  feast 
in  contemplating  the  beautiful  and  perfect  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  refining 
the  manners  and  purifying  the  feelings  of  its  possessor,  and  elevating 
and  gracing  his  entire  nature.  Acquisitiveness  was  designed  to  give 
pleasure  both  in  acquiring  property  and  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  as  well  as  in  providing  Appetite  with  food,  Benevolence  with  the 
means  of  doing  good,  Cautiousness  with  the  requisites  for  shelter  and 
safety,  the  Social  Affections  with  family  comforts,  Inhabitiveness  with 
a home.  Intellect  with  books  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  scientific 
researches,  and  all  the  other  faculties  respectively  with  the  means  of 
their  gratification.  Appetite,  besides  yielding  much  gustatory  pleasure, 
nourishes  body  and  brain,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  perform  with 
pleasure  the  various  functions  of  our  nature,  and  thus  minister  to  enjoy- 
ment. Causality  experiences  happiness  in  studying  the  laws  and  oper- 
ations of  nature,  adapting  ways  and  means  to  ends,  and  thus  attaining 
pleasure.  Language,  normally  exercised,  affords  pleasure  in  the  mere 
act  of  talking,  besides  supplying  an  exhaustless  source  of  happiness  in 
the  interchange  of  knowledge,  ideas,  motives,  feelings,  in  reading,  hear- 
ing sermons,  lectures,  and  the  like,  and  in  communing  with  one  another. 
How  vast  an  amount  of  happiness  is  memory  capable  of  conferring 
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on  man!  How  exalted  the  enjoyment  we  can  experience  in  wor- 
shipping God,  and  in  those  holy  emotions  and  purifying  influences 
which  religion  is  adapted  to  diffuse  through  the  soul ! And  thus  of 
Friendship,  Connubial  love,  Ambition,  Perseverance,  Hope,  Moral 
feeling,  and  every  other  faculty  of  the  human  mind  ! The  needle  does 
not  point  to  its  pole  more  universally,  than  every  physical  organ,  every 
mental  faculty,  every  element  and  function  of  man,  points  to  happiness, 
as  its  only  constitutional  product. 

And  the  amount  of  happiness  of  which  our  natures  are  susceptible  is 
incalculably  great — far  greater  than  the  happiest  of  mortals  has  ever 
yet  enjoyed,  and  almost  infinitely  greater  than  the  generality  of  mortals 
now  experience.  We  little  realise  how  inexpressibly  happy  it  is  possible 
for  us  all  to  become.  Our  Creator  has  done  all  that  even  a God  could 
do  to  promote  this  end  of  life.  In  what  a paradise  does  man’s  primitive 
constitution  place  him  ! If  he  would  exercise  his  powers  in  accordance 
with  their  original  constitution,  how  holy  and  happy  would  he  become! 

And  yet  our  world  abounds  with  suffering  and  woe  i Pandora’s  box, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  diseases  and  miseries,  has  been  opened  upon 
man  ! Poverty,  wretchedness,  loathsome  and  distressing  sickness,  the 
heart-rending  decease  of  friends,  children,  and  companions,  and  even 
premature  death  itself,  tearing  its  victims  from  life  and  all  its  pleasures, 
afflict  most  of  mankind  ! Millions  suffer  beyond  description, — many 
are  tortured  into  the  wish  that  they  had  never  been  born,  or  that  death 
would  hasten  to  their  relief  ; while  many  consider  our  world  a path  of 
thorns,  and  look  on  life  itself  as  a lingering,  living  death  J 

Yet  little  of  this  suffering  forms  any  necessary  part  of  any  consti- 
tutional arrangement  or  function  of  our  nature.  Teeth  are  created  and 
adapted  to  masticate  food,  not  to  ache  ; nor  need  they  ache.  The  head 
was  not  made  to  ache,  nor  the  stomach  to  occasion  griping  pains.  Nor 
are  the  lungs  adapted  to  torture  us,  or  waste  away  in  lingering  con- 
sumption, blasting  all  our  hopes  and  happiness.  Neither  malignant 
fevers,  nor  distressing  rheumatism,  nor  torturing  gout,  nor  loathsome, 
life-eating  cancers,  nor  any  other  kind  or  degree  of  disease  or  suffering 
form  any  part  of  man’s  original  constitution,  nor  of  nature’s  ordi- 
nances. 

So  of  the  mental  faculties.  Was  Benevolence  created  to  torment  us 
with  the  sight  of  pain  which  cannot  be  relieved  ? Or  Combativeness 
to  brawl,  quarrel,  and  fight  ? Or  Destructiveness  to  devastate  whole 
nations  with  woe  and  carnage,  making  lovely  wives  lonely  widows,  and 
happy  children  desolate  orphans,  besides  creating  all  the  horrors  of  the 
battle  field  itself  ? Was  Appetite  created  to  gormandize  at  the  expense 
of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  happy  ? Or  Approbativeness  to  pinch  the 
feet  of  the  suffering  Chinese,  or  flatten  the  head  of  the  savage  Indian, 
or  deform  the  waists  of  simple  would-be  beauties  ? Or  Self-Esteem  to 
wade  through  seas  of  blood  to  thrones  of  despotism  ? Or  Veneration 
to  create  all  the  abominations  of  Paganism,  or  all  the  bigotry  of  Chris- 
tendom? Or  Constructiveness  to  make  implements  of  torture  and 
death  ? Or  Acquisitiveness  to  cheat  and  rob  ? Or  Causality  to  plot 
mischief  and  devise  evil  ? Or  Adhesiveness  to  mourn  in  hopeless  grief 
the  loss  of  near  and  dear  friends  ? Or  Parental  Love  to  torture  us  with 
inexpressible  anguish  by  the  death  of  a dearly  beloved  child,  or  perhaps 
entire  groups  of  beautiful  and  happy  sons  and  daughters?  Or  Connubial 
'Love  to  weep,  disconsolate  and  distracted,  at  the  grave  of  a dearly  beloved 
wife,  or  devoted  husband — perhaps,  too,  after  every  means  of  support 
has  been  exhausted,  every  child  buried,  every  earthly  hope  blasted,  and. 
while  torturing  disease  is  preying  iupon  life  itself,  and  opening  the 
yawning  grave  at  our  feet  ? Never  ! Cold  and  heat  are  not  more  con- 
trary than  these  results  are  contrary  to  nature’s  adaptations. 

What,  then,  has  caused  all  this  wide-spread  misery  ? Eve’s  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit  ? But  that  affects  all  human  beings  alike  ; so  that, 
for  all  its  influences,  all  could  be  as  happy  as  any  one  ever  has  been  or 
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ever  will  be.  What  then  is  its  cause  ? Hear  nature’s  answer.  The 
sentient  world,  in  common  with  the  physical,  is  governed  by  law , the 
violation  of  which  causes  pain,  and  its  obedience  pleasure. 

Unless  pain  existed,  sentinel-like,  to  watch  and  warn  us  against 
violating  law,  we  should  be  perpetually  liable  to  burn,  or  bruise,  or 
freeze  ourselves  to  death,  or  mutilate  ourselves  in  ways  innumerable. 
This  same  principle  governs  equally  the  laws  of  mind,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  ; namely,  to  secure  their  observance  also.  The  greater  and 
more  uniform  the  pleasures  of  obedience,  and  the  more  certain  and 
fearful  the  pain  consequent  on  disobedience,  the  better.  Happiness  is 
the  most  persuasive  motive  to  goodness,  and  suffering  the  most  powerful 
preventative  of  sin,  which  even  a God  could  invent ; and  this  double 
invention  of  rewards  and  punishments — the  former  sweetly  enticing  to 
obedience  and  the  latter  sternly  enforcing  it — is  as  perfectly  adapted  to 
secure  man’s  highest  good,  as  anything  that  Infinite  Wisdom  could  de- 
vise and  Infinite  Benevolence  execute  ! 

That  same  wisdom  which  devised  these  laws  has  also  affixed  a contriv- 
ance by  which  they  are  their  own  executors.  They  are  self-acting — 
necessarily  inducing,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  their  appropriate  re- 
wards and  penalties.  In  the  very  act  of  obedience  consists  its  pleasures, 
while  in  the  very  transgression  itself,  consists  its  penalty.  To  obey  any 
law  is  to  secure  its  legitimate  blessings  ; to  transgress  it  is  to  insure  its 
consequent  sufferings.  No  escape,  no  evasion  of  either  can  possibly 
occur  throughout  God’s  vast  dominions.  Obedience  and  its  consequent 
happiness  are  linked  inseparably  together  ; while  sin  and  suffering  go 
hand  in  hand  throughout  the  universe  ! Neither  can  ever  be  separated 
from  the  other ! 

Be  it  then  remembered  by  every  human  being,  that  all  suffering  is 
the  constitutional  and  inevitable  consequence  of  violating  law,  and  that 
all  enjoyment  flows  naturally  and  necessarily  from  obedience.  Nor  is 
it  possible,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  obey  or  violate  any  law 
whatever,  without  inducing  these  results  ; nor  is  it  possible  to  experience 
these  results  except  in  and  by  such  violation.  No  pain  was  ever  sent 
by  God,  nor  any  blessing  ever  conferred  by  him,  except  in  conformity 
with  these  unalterable  institutes  of  nature.  Hence  happiness  is  in  as 
exact  proportion  to  obedience,  and  suffering  to  sinfulness,  as  the  God 
of  heaven  can  make  them. 

THESE  LAWS  COGNIZABLE. 

Nor  are  these  laws  a sealed  book  to  man.  This  would  render  them 
useless.  They  are  open,  palpable.  Those  who  cannot  discern  them, 
are  blind  or  stupid. 

Man  can  apply  them.  He  can  adapt  means  to  ends  ; he  can  control 
effects  by  applying  causation  so  as  to  bring  about  desired  ends.  He  is, 
moreover,  endowed  with  that  power  of  choice  or  will  which  enables  him 
to  obey  or  violate  them  at  pleasure,  and  thus  to  render  himself  good  or 
bad,  and  therefore  happy  or  miserable,  according  as  he  may  determine.* 

And  our  happiness  and  suffering  are  analogous  to  the  law 
obeyed  or  broken.  Each  bears  a resemblance  to  its  origin.  Thus 
the  violation  of  the  law  of  appetite  disorders  the  stomach,  corrupts 
the  blood,  and  causes  disease  and  suffering  throughout  this  whole  de- 
partment of  our  nature.  Those  who  violate  the  law  of  chastity  ex- 
perience an  entirely  different  kind  of  pain,  occuring  in  the  sexual  de- 
partment of  their  nature  and  its  dependancies.  Yet  such  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  whatever  laws  they  obey. 

* Though  some  inherit  painful  diseases  and  vicious  predispositions  from 
parents,  and  thus  suffer  for  sins  not  their  own,  and  though  our  inter-relations 
with  our  fellow  men  often  cause  us  to  suffer  through  their  sins,  yet,  in  the 
* main,  we  obey  and  enjoy,  or  sin  and  suffer,  for  ourselves , and  reap  the  conse- 
quences of  our  own  conduct.  Hence,  by  avoiding  all  sin,  we  can  escape  all 
suffering.  If  we  obey  all  the  laws  of  our  being,  we  shall  become  as  happy  as 
it  is  possible  for  human  nature  to  become. 
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This  analogy  of  enjoyment  and  suffering  to  the  law  obeyed  or  broken, 
renders  it  easy  to  trace  our  respective  pains  and  pleasures  to  their  re- 
spective causes,  that  is,  to  the  particular  laws  obeyed  and  broken,  and 
thus  enables  us  to  find  out  the  causes  and  the  remedies  of  every  evil  ex- 
perienced. 

Let  us  then  apply  ourselves  to  the  study  of  these  laws.  Ignorance  of 
consequences  is  the  great  parent  of  most  of  man’s  sufferings,  and  know- 
ledge is  the  first  great  cure.  A knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  enjoy- 
ment and  of  the  causes  of  suffering,  is  the  great  thing  wanted. 

To  expound  the  laws  of  man’s  being,  and  enforce  their  observance, 
should  be  the  end  of  all  education.  As  happiness  is  the  ‘end  of  man/ 
all  education  should  be  directed  to  its  attainment.  Yet  how  foreign  to 
this  object  is  education  as  at  present  conducted  ! Pupils  are  taught 
scarcely  anything  concerning  themselves,  and,  of  course,  taught 
scarcely  anything  as  to  how  to  render  themselves  happy.  Our 
educational  system  requires  to  be  completely  remodelled.  We  re« 
require  a new  set  of  school  books  too  : school  books  which  shall  make 
men  acquainted  with  nature , especially  with  their  own  nature.  The 
school  books  now  in  general  use  teach  little  or  nothing  of  nature,  espe- 
cially of  human  nature. 

What  then  are  the  principal  laws  of  our  being,  byr  knowing  and  obey- 
ing which  we  may  increase  our  happiness,  and  escape  the  suffering  to 
which  so  many  are  subjected  ? Phrenology  and  Physiology  answer  this 
question.  Physiology  explains  the  laws  of  our  physical  constitution, 
or  the  conditions  of  life,  health,  and  animal  enjoyment ; while  phren- 
ology unfolds  the  laws  of  mind.  Both  combined  embody  man’s  entire 
nature,  with  all  its  laws. 

The  mind  and  body  of  man  are  most  intimately  related.  There  exists 
between  them  a perfect  and  a ceaseless  sympathy.  This  truth  is  estab- 
lished by  our  own  experience.  Thus  a clear  cold  morning  powerfully 
excites  the  mind,  by  its  exciting  effect  on  the  body.  Fevers  enhance, 
and  even  derange,  the  feelings  and  mental  manifestations,  by  over- 
exciting the  action  of  the  brain  ; while  hunger,  debility,  and  the  like, 
produce  a directly  contrary  effect.  Indigestion,  by  deranging  the  phy- 
sical  functions,  causes  gloom  and  mental  debility,  and  renders  people 
irritable,  misanthropic,  disagreeable,  and  miserable.  Physical  inaction 
causes  mental  sluggishness  ; while  bodily  exercise  quickens  intellectual 
activity,  and  increases  happy  feeling.  Excess  and  deficiency  of  food  and 
sleep  affect  the  mind  in  a similar  way.  Experience  has  taught  many  of 
our  best  speakers  to  prepare  their  minds  for  powerful  effort,  by  attention 
to  their  diet.  They  have  found  that  certain  kinds  of  food  stimulate  some 
of  the  propensities ; while  other  kinds  increase  their  ability  to  think  and 
study.  Temperance  promotes  virtue  ; while  excess  strengthens  sinful 
desires.  So  with  sickness  and  health.  Many  forms  of  sickness  enfeeble 
the  mind ; while  health  invigorates  it.  inflammation  of  the  brain 
causes  insanity ; while  utter  inaction  of  the  brain  causes  mental  stupor. 
Both  morality  and  talent  are  more  affected  by  food,  drink,  physical 
habits,  health,  sickness,  &c.,  than  most  suppose.  When  men  have 
eaten  to  excess,  or  in  any  other  way  clogged  or  disordered  their 
physical  functions,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  bring  their  intellectual 
energies  into  full  and  efficient  action.  Our  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
constantly  influenced  by  changes  in  our  body.  Changes  can  never  take 
place  in  our  body  without  corresponding  changes  in  the  mind.  We 
may  as  well  doubt  our  existence  as  question  the  doctrine  that  the  body 
and  mind  reciprocally  affect  each  other. 

This  reciprocity  is  effected  by  means  of  the  brain,  the  great  agent  or 
organ  of  thought  and  feeling.  There  is  a most  intimate  connection  be- 
tween every  portion  of  the  body  and  the  brain,  which  makes  the  sym- 
pathy existing  between  every  part  of  the  body  and  the  brain  perfect  and 
universal.  The  state  of  the  mind  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  brain, 
and  the  state  of  the  brain  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  body.  Mind, 
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brain,  and  body,  bear  a perfect  reciprocity  to  each  other.  Those  natu- 
ral relations  between  the  body  and  brain,  and  between  the  brain  and  the 
mind,  are  perfectly  systematic  and  universal.  There  are  no  exceptions. 
Everything  in  man  is  related.  Nothing  exists  in  man  independent  of 
any  other  part  of  man;  and  no  change  can  take  place  in  one  portion  of 
man,  without  in  some  way  affecting  every  other  portion.  That  which 
excites  the  body,  excites  the  brain  ; and  that  which  excites  the  brain, 
affects  man’s  mental  manifestations.  That  which  invigorates  the  body, 
invigorates  the  brain,  and  that  which  invigorates  the  brain,  invigorates 
intellect  and  feeling.  That  which  weakens  or  disorders  the  body,  dis- 
orders or  weakens  the  mind.  That  which  restores  the  body,  restores 
the  mind  ; and  that  which  really  improves  the  mind,  improves  the  body 
also.  The  body  and  the  mind  are  as  effectually  and  completely  inter- 
woven  with  each  other,  as  the  warp  and  woof  in  the  cloth  we  wear. 

This  principle  shows  us  how  to  control  the  mind  and  all  its  opera- 
tions. It  shows  us  how  to  quicken  or  retard  its  emotions,  how  to  im- 
pair or  restore  its  strength,  how  to  lessen  or  increase  its  power.  It 
shows  us  how,  by  influencing  the  body,  to  throw  the  mind  into  any 
particular  state. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  therefore,  that  men  should  understand 
this  principle.  It  is  only  by  attention  to  this  principle  that  they  can 
secure  their  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  are  man’s  perfection,  and  nothing  is  so  important  to  man  as 
rightly  to  understand  the  means  by  which  he  may  secure  his  perfection. 
This  is  the  highest  order  of  knowledge,  and  gives  the  highest  order  of 
power.  No  charioteer  can  manage  his  well-trained  steed  more  easily 
or  effectually,  than  the  man  who  possesses  this  knowledge  can  manage 
and  control  his  state  of  mind  and  feeling.  The  object  of  this  volume  is 
to  impart  this  knowledge.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the  questions, 
"W  hat  physical  conditions  induce  certain  mental  manifestations  ? Into 
what  states  shall  we  throw  the  body,  in  order  thereby  to  promote  par- 
ticular moral  emotions  and  tendencies,  or  enhance  particular  intellect- 
ual powers  and  manifestations  ? 

HEALTH, ITS  VALUE, — THE  POWER  OF  SECURING  IT, — THE  DUTY  OF 

SECURING  IT. 

Health  consists  in  the  vigorous  and  regular,  or  natural  action  of  all 
our  organs  and  powers  ; while  disease  consists  in  their  weak  or  irregu 
lar  action  ; and  death  in  their  suspension.  Health  and  life,  therefore, 
are  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  regular  or  natural  action  of  our  organs 
and  powers.  Hence  by  increasing  the  regular  action  of  our  organs,  we 
increase  the  amount  of  our  life  and  health  ; while  by  enfeebling  or  dis- 
ordering our  organs,  we  diminish  the  amount  of  our  life  and  health,  and 
of  all  our  highest  pleasures.  Health  is  life,  and  life  is  health.  The 
value  of  health  is  therefore  infinite.  Health  is  enjoyment.  It  gives 
-the  greatest  attainable  relish  to  life  and  to  all  its  blessings.  We  cannot 
enjoy  life  without  health  ; nor  can  we  enjoy  it  except  in  proportion  to 
the  perfection  of  our  health.  When  disease  has  destroyed  appetite,  the 
most  delicious  food  arid  fruit  only  nauseate  ; while  a keen  appetite,  the 
result  of  perfect  health,  gives  a relish  to  the  homeliest  meal.  The  rich 
invalid  is  poor,  because  he  cannot  enjoy  his  possessions ; while  the 
healthy  labourer  is  rich,  because  he  enjoys  all  things.  Those  who 
have  always  enjoyed  health,  do  not  fully  know  its  value.  We  measure 
health,  as  we  do  our  other  blessings,  by  its  loss.  We  rarely  prize  it  as 
we  ought  till  it  declines.  What  folly  to  trifle  with  health  ! Esau’s 
folly  in  selling  his  birthright,  was  wisdom  compared  with  the  folly  of 
those  who  carelessly  barter  a life-time  of  vigour  for  one  of  weakness 
and  disease  : or  who  barter  life  itself  for  some  momentary  indulgence. 

An  ambitious  youth,  to  show  how  much  he  could  do,  worked  till  he 
was  utterly  exhausted  ; — worked  till  he  lamed  his  side.  He  has  now 
for  fifteen  years  been  an  invalid.  He  can  scarcely  do  half  the  labour  he 
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formerly  could.  Some  kinds  of  labour  he  cannot  do  at  all.  And  when 
he  works,  he  works  in  almost  perpetual  pain.  That  single  day’s  over- 
work did  him  more  injury,  than  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  could  do 
him  good.  It  caused  him  more  pain  than  any  amount  of  money  could 
ever  give  him  pleasure.  It  lessened  all  his  powers  of  enjoyment,  and 
increased  the  amount  of  his  sufferings  for  life,  and  will  probably  shorten 
his  life  a number  of  years.  How  foolish  in  men  thus  to  sacrifice  their 
happiness  and  life  on  the  altar  of  pride  ! Yet  such  instances  of  folly 
are  not  rare.  Nay,  multitudes  are  chargeable  with  greater  folly . How 
many  diminish  their  joys  and  shorten  their  lives  by  vicious  indulgence! 
Not  one  in  twenty,  perhaps,  do  justice  to  themselves.  Almost  every 
one,  by  some  unwise  exposure  or  indulgence,  has  injured  his  health, 
diminished  his  enjoyments,  and  cut  short  his  days.  The  men  who 
take  pains  to  invigorate  health  and  prolong  their  lives,  are  but  few  ; 
while  those  who  ignorantly  risk  or  madly  squander  health  and  life,  are 
numbered  by  millions. 

Health  is  every  way  valuable.  Health  Is  gain,  while  sickness  and 
disease  are  loss.  Health  allows  you  to  be  regular  in  your  attention  to 
business  ; while  sickness  takes  you  away,  aud  compels  you  to  entrust 
the  management  of  your  concerns  to  others.  Sickness  suspends  the 
labourer’s  wages,  while  health  and  vigour  increase  them.  Sickness 
brings  doctors’  bills  and  other  expenses,  and  occasions  endless  loss  ; 
while  health  enables  you  to  look  around  and  make  the  best  of  every 
opportunity  that  offers  of  bettering  your  condition.  How  many  of  our 
readers  are  now  poor,  who,  if  they  and  their  families  had  been  always 
well,  would  have  been  comparatively  rich ! In  this  country  (America) 
the  healthy  need  never  be  poor. 

Attention  to  health  is  dictated  by  every  motive.  Disease  is  painfuL 
It  not  only  diminishes  positive  enjoyment,  but  causes  positive  pain. 
The  pain  it  causes  in  some  cases  is  indescribable,  intolerable.  The 
stone,  the  gout,  the  toothache,  the  tic  doloreux,  inflammations,  fevers, 
&c.,  often  cause  a degree  of  pain  which  amounts  to  positive  and  unen- 
durable misery.  Nervous  disorders  cause  mental  anguish  as  intolerable 
as  the  acutest  and  most  aggravated  bodily  pain.  Even  a common  cold, 
a tickling  cough,  an  attack  of  influenza,  a fit  of  indigestion,  a bilious 
stomach,  are  no  slight  matters.  The  difference  between  a slight  attack 
of  disease  and  perfect  health,  is  by  no  means  trifling.  Who  then  would 
willingly  pursue  a course,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  injure  his  health, 
and  entail  on  himself  disease  1 

Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  no  human  being  can  injure  health,  at 
any  period  of  life,  without  proportionately  shortening  his  days.  Every 
one  will,  in  effect,  be  brought  to  account  at  the  close  of  life,  and  com- 
pelled to  resign  it  as  much  sooner  than  he  otherwise  'would,  as  he  has 
injured  his  health  during  his  life-time.  The  man  therefore  who  trifles 
with  his  health,  cuts  off  a portion  of  his  life.  The  man  who  has  money 
in  the  bank,  cannot  waste  a portion  daily  without  sooner  exhausting 
his  store.  And  so  it  is  with  life.  Men  cannot  incur  disease  without 
expending  a portion  of  the  life  prepared  for  him,  and  thus  prematurely 
exhausting  his  stock.  The  more  reckless  you  are  of  health,  the  more 
speedily  do  you  bring  your  life  to  a close.  Every  instance  of  over- 
eating, over- working,  over-straining  ; every  piece  of  imprudence  or 
profligacy  ; or  whatever  else  injures  health,  is  a draft  on  life  ; it  not  only 
enfeebles  your  powers  while  life  continues,  but  brings  your  life  to  an 
earlier  close.  On  every  account,  therefore,  should  men  be  careful  of 
their  health.  Whether  they  wish  to  prosper  in  business  and  raise  them- 
selves to  wealth  and  independence,  or  enjoy,  to  advantage,  the  pleasures, 
of  animal  life,  or  promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men  ; — whether 
they  wish  to  acquire  knowledge,  reach  to  eminence  in  any  department 
of  science,  or  excel  in  any  description  of  useful  labour,  let  them  use  the 
necessary  means  to  secure  good  health.  Whatever  be  the  end  men  aim 
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at,  if  that  end  be  great  and  good,  they  should  do  their  best  to  perfect 
and  perpetuate  their  health. 

And  health,  to  a great  extent,  is  in  our  power.  Some  contend  that  sick- 
ness and  death  are  providential, — that  they  are  not  governed  by  regular 
laws.  A child  dies,  and  a parent  is  taught  to  regard  it  as  an  interpo- 
sition of  providence.  A man  is  afflicted,  and  he  is  taught  to  regard  it 
as  the  command  of  the  Lord.  There  is  a sense  in  which  afflictions  are 
the  work  of  God.  Afflictions  are  the  consequences  which  God  lias  an- 
nexed to  the  breach  of  his  laws.  But  in  every  case  affliction  is  the 
result  of  violated  law,  either  in  the  party  afflicted,  or  in  other  parties 
under  whose  influence  he  is  placed.  All  is  cause  and  effect.  Every  one 
can  see  that  some  things  promote  health,  while  others  injure  it ; that 
some  things  cause  death,  while  others  prevent  it.  Every  one  acts  on 
this  principle.  Else  why  do  they  give  medicine  to  remove  disease,  and 
turn  the  hand  of  death  aside  ? Can  they  believe  that  God  desires  them 
to  be  ill,  and  yet  use  medicine  to  make  them  well  % Sickness  and  death 
are  no  more  providential  than  the  rising  of  the  sun.  They  are  the 
necessary  effects  of  certain  causes.  One  man  poisons  himself,  another 
shoots  himself,  another  drowns  himself ; — are  these  things  providential  ? 
No  one  will  say  they  are.  Yet  they  are  quite  as  providential  as  the 
diseases  under  which  men  generally  suffer.  You  see  a man  dying 
under  delirium  tremens ; he  has  as  really  caused  his  death  by  his 
drunkenness,  as  the  suicide  caused  his  death  by  his  pistol.  Another 
is  dying  of  fever : he  caused  it  by  over-exertion  and  imprudent  expo- 
sure. So  with  respect  to  other  sufferers.  Some  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  sins  of  their  parents,  and  others  in  consequence  of  tlieir  own 
sins  ; but  weakness,  sickness,  disease,  and  pain,  are  in  all  cases  the 
result  of  violated  law.  What  we  call  death  is  natural ; but  when  life 
has  been  well  and  wisely  spent,  men  suffer  as  little  in  death,  as  they  do 
in  life,  except  where  they  suffer  through  the  transgressions  of  others. 

How  mournful  that  the  teachers  of  the  people  should  not  endeavour 
to  enlighten  men  on  this  important  subject ! How  mournful  that  some 
of  them  should  preach,  and  strive  to  perpetuate,  an  error  so  injurious  to 
mankind,  as  the  notion  that  sickness  and  premature  death  are  visitations 
of  providence,  and  not  the  results  of  violated  law  ! Men  kill  them- 
selves and  their  children  : at  times  they  kill  them  with  misguided, 
kindness,  and  at  other  times  by  criminal  neglect  ; and  their  religious 
teachers,  instead  of  revealing  the  awful  truth  to  them,  ascribe  the  whole 
to  providence.  We  wish  to  explode  such  ruinous  errors,  and  to  make 
men  feel,  that  health  and  life  are  placed  in  their  own  hands,  and  that 
it  depends  on  their  own  conduct,  to  a great  extent,  whether  they  and 
their  children  are  healthy  and  happy,  or  sickly  and  miserable.  When 
men  have  done  the  best  they  know,  they  have  a right  to  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  they  have  done  so,  but  they  ought  always 
to  remember  the  principle  we  are  inculcating,  and  labour  to  learn  still 
more  the  real  cause  of  disease  and  untimely  death,  and  to  employ  their 
discoveries  in  improving  and  perfecting  their  modes  of  life. 

A belief  that  everything  is  providential,  according  to  the  common 
notion  of  providence,  is  calculated  to  perpetuate  existing  evil ; while  a 
belief  that  providence  governs  men  by  general  laws, — a belief  that  men 
are  entrusted  with  their  own  destiny,  would  have  a tendency  to  make 
them  thoughtful,  studious,  and  careful  of  their  proceedings, 

The  following  are  Mrs.  Sedgwick*  s remarks  on  this  subject 

C WAS  IT  PROVIDENCE  ? 

< Take,  for  example,  a young  girl  bred  delicately  in  town,  and  shut  up 
in  a nursery  in  her  childhood— -in  a boarding-school  through  her  youth 
— never  accustomed  to  air  or  exercise,  two  things  that  the  law  of  God 
. makes  essential  to  health.  She  marries  ; her  strength  is  inadequate  to 
the  demands  upon  it.  Her  beauty  fades  early.  She  languishes  through 
her  hard  offices  of  giving  birth  to  children,  suckling,  and  watching  over 
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them,  and  dies  early.  ‘What  a strange  providence,  that  a mother 
should  be  taken  in  the  midst  of  life  from  her  children  !’  Was  it  provi- 
dence ? No  ! Providence  had  assigned  her  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 
a term  long  enough  to  rear  her  children,  and  to  see  her  children’s  chil- 
dren; but  she  did  not  obey  the  laws  on  which  life  depends,  and  of 
course  she  lost  it. 

4 A father,  too,  is  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  lie  is  a useful  and 
distinguished  citizen,  and  eminent  in  his  profession.  A general  buzz 
arises  on  every  side  : 4 What  a striking  providence  ! ’ This  man  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  studying  half  of  the  night ; of  passing  his  days  in 
his  office  or  in  the  courts  ; of  eating  luxurious  dinners,  and  drinking 
various  kinds  of  wine.  He  has  every  day  violated  the  laws  on  which 
health  depends.  Did  providence  cut  him  off?  The  evil  rarely  ends  here. 
The  diseases  of  the  father  are  often  transmitted  ; and  a feeble  mother 
rarely  leaves,  behind  her  vigorous  children. 

4 It  has  been  customary  in  some  of  our  cities,  fur  young  ladies  to 
walk  in  thin  shoes  and  delicate  stockings  in  mid- winter.  A healthy, 
blooming  young  girl  thus  dressed  in  violation  of  heaven’s  law's,  paid 
the  penalty — a checked  circulation,  colds,  fever,  and  death.  4 What  a 
sad  providence  ! ’ exclaimed  her  friends.  Was  it  providence,  or  her 
own  folly  ? A beautiful  young  bride  goes  night  after  night  to  parties, 
made  in  honour  of  her  marriage.  She  has  a slightly  sore  throat ; per- 
haps the  weather  is  inclement ; but  she  must  go  with  her  neck  and 
arms  bare  ; for  who  ever  saw  a bride  in  a close  evening  dress  ? She  is 
consequently  seized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  grave 
receives  her  before  her  bridal  days  are  over.  4 What  a providence  ! ’ ex- 
claims the  world.  4 Cut  off  in  the  midst  of  happiness  and  hope  ! ’ Alas, 
did  she  not  cut  the  thread  of  life  herself? 

4 A girl  in  the  country,  exposed  to  our  changeful  climate,  gets  a new 
bonnet  instead  of  getting  a flannel  garment.  A rheumatism  is  the  con- 
sequence. Should  the  girl  sit  down  tranquilly  with  the  idea  that  pro- 
vidence has  sent  the  rheumatism  upon  her,  or  should  she  charge  it  on 
her  vanity,  and  avoid  the  folly  in  future  ? Look,  my  young  friends, 
at  the  mass  of  diseases  that  are  incurred  by  intemperance  in  eating  and 
in  drinking,  in  study  or  in  business ; by  neglect  of  exercise,  cleanliness, 
and  pure  air ; by  indiscreet  dressing,  tight-lacing,  etc.  ; and  all  is 
quietly  imputed  to  providence  ! Is  there  not  impiety  as  w'ell  as 
ignorance  in  this?  Were  the  physical  law's  strictly  observed,  from 
generation  to  generation,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  frightful  dis- 
eases that  cut  life  short,  and  of  the  long  list  of  maladies  that  make  life 
a torment  or  a trial.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  best  understand 
the  physical  system,  that  this  wonderful  machine,  the  body,  this 
‘goodly  temple,’  would  gradually  decay,  and  men  would  die  as  if 
falling  asleep.’ 

We  may  further  remark,  that  health  is  in  general,  easily  attainable 
by  men.  Not  only  is  it  governed  by  laws,  but  its  laws  are  such  as  men 
in  general  may  readily  understand  and  obey.  Obedience  to  the  laws  of 
health  is,  in  general,  easy  and  natural.  We  have  not  to  do  some  great 
thing  in  order  to  preserve  health.  We  have  only  to  live  in  accordance 
with  our  own  nature,  and  nature  itself  will  secure  our  health.  As  W'e 
have  said  before,  health  is  simply  the  natural  and  perfect  operation  of 
all  our  organs.  And  nature  has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  secure  this. 
She  has  formed  our  bodies  with  the  utmost  skill.  She  has  formed  our 
bodies  thus  perfectly,  thus  skilfully,  on  purpose  to  secure  corresponding 
perfection  in  every  function.  And  unless  we  prevent  it  by  violating 
nature’s  laws,  every  organ  will  go  on  from  the  beginning  of  life,  till 
worn  out  by  extreme  old  age,  performing  its  office  with  all  the  regu- 
larity of  the  sun,  with  a power  commensurate  to  the  demands  of  our 
being.  Health  is  as  natural  as  breathing,  eating,  or  sleeping.  Do 
yourselves  and  nature  justice,  and  health,  and  life,  and  happiness,  will 
flow  on  as  freely  and  plenteously  as  the  river  to  its  ocean  home.  All 
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we  have  to  do  is,  to  forbear  doing  violence  to  our  nature, — to  forbear 
doing  violence  to  our  natural  instincts  and  the  laws  of  our  being.  That 
man  is  often  tempted  to  violate  the  laws  of  his  being,  is  true  ; and  it  is 
also  time,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  resist  temptation ; but  sup- 
posing  men  to  resist  temptation,  and  persist  in  the  course  which  God  or 
nature  has  laid  down  for  them,  health,  life  and  enjoyment  are  the  natu- 
ral and  necessary  consequences. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  is  easy  to  secure  health  and  enjoyment. 
If  we  act  aright,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  healthy 
and  happy.  It  requires  great  or  long-continued  violence  to  arrest  the 
healthy  and  pleasurable  functions  of  our  being.  The  power  of  the 
human  constitution  to  resist  disease  is  quite  astonishing.  Many  will 
violate  the  laws  of  their  being  for  years,  and  still  enjoy  considerable 
health.  Some  will  even  shatter  their  constitutions,  and  yet  recover. 
What  would  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  such  men  have  been  if 
they  had  done  their  duty  to  themselves  % The  men  who  thus  violate 
the  laws  of  their  being,  must  of  course  suffer  in  proportion  to  their 
transgressions ; but  their  case  still  serves  to  illustrate  the  principle, 
•that  health  is  natural  to  man, — that  health  is  comparatively  easy  to  be 
secured,  and  that  disease  can  be  occasioned  only  bv  unnatural  modes  of 
life. 

Such  is  the  ignorance  of  most  men  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  their 
being,  that  they  are  almost  always  doing  something  calculated  to  injure 
health.  They  sit  in-doors  too  much,  or  remain  too  long  in  heated 
rooms.  Some  take  too  little  exercise  ; others  labour  too  much.  Most 
people  sleep  in  close  rooms.  Many  eat  too  much,  or  eat  wrong  things. 
Some  over-tax  their  minds,  while  others  exercise  their  minds  too  little. 
They  sit  in  unwholesome  postures.  They  neglect  the  skin,  and  are 
inattentive  to  cleanliness.  Some  dress  too  warm.  Many  drink  inju- 
rious drinks,  take  injurious  drugs,  or  do  a thousand  other  things  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  health,  or  neglect  a multitude  of  things  which 
the  laws  of  health  require.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  ignorant  transgres- 
sion, how  healthy,  comparatively  speaking,  many  continue,  even  till 
they  are  sixty,  eighty,  and  some  even  a hundred  years  of  age. 

Alcohol  is  rank  poison.  Yet  how  many  drink  it  daily,  and  even  to 
drunkenness,  for  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years,  and  yet  retain  a measure 
of  health  and  strength  ! What  quantities  of  poisonous  drugs  some 
fake,  and  yet  continue  to  live.  In  short,  nature  has  done  her  utmost 
to  bestow  vigorous  and  uninterrupted  health  on  men.  She  has  done 
her  utmost  to  protect  men  from  disease,  and  to  prolong  their  lives ; and 
if  men  in  general  would  but  do  their  part,  or  refrain  from  thwarting 
nature  in  her  plans,  disease  would  soon  be  rare,  and  health,  and  vigour, 
and  enjoyment,  and  long  life,  become  the  general  lot  of  men. 

Even  children  that  inherit  diseases  from  their  parents,  might  gene- 
rally, by  careful  observation  of  the  laws  of  health,  diminish  their  here- 
ditary indisposition,  and  enjoy  good  health  to  a good  old  age.  The 
fact  that  people  have  health  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  become  parents 
is  itself  a proof  that  their  offspring  generally  may  secure  a fair  amount 
of  health,  and  a moderate  length  of  life.  These  points  are  illustrated 
and  proved  in  our  work  on  Hereditary  Descent , and  confirmed  by  the 
fact  to  be  proved  in  this  volume,  that  all  diseases,  taken  in  season,  may 
be  cured  by  a proper  physiological  regimen.  Men  generally,  therefore, 
if  not  men  universally,  may  preserve  health  and  escape  disease,  if  they 
will  study  and  obey  the  laws  of  their  being. 

It  becomes  then,  not  only  our  duty  to  preserve  our  health,  but  one 
of  our  most  important  duties.  Neglect  of  this  duty  disables  us  from 
discharging  other  duties.  We  can  neither  provide  for  our  families,  nor 
do  good  to  our  neighbours  as  we  ought,  if  we  allow  our  health  to  be 
injured.  Instead  of  helping  and  comforting  our  families  and  our  fellow 
men,  we  injure  and  distress  them  when  we  subject  ourselves  to  disease 
or  premature  death.  The  anxiety  and  pain  which  men  frequently 
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cause  their  relatives  and  friends  in  this  way  are  often  most  distressing. 
If  we  consider  the  good  which  men  disable  themselves  from  doing,  and 
the  grief  and  pain  they  entail  on  their  friends  and  kindred  by  neglect- 
ing the  laws  of  their  being,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  such 
neglect  is  one  of  the  greatest  sins  a man  can  commit.  It  is  as  much 
our  duty  to  consult  our  health,  as  it  is  to  refrain  from  wantonly  tor- 
menting or  destroying  people.  We  have  no  more  right  to  trifle  with 
our  health,  than  we  have  to  commit  robbery,  suicide,  or  murder.  In 
neglecting  our  health  we  are,  in  truth,  committing  robbery,  suicide,  and 
murder.  In  neglect  of  health  all  crime  is  included.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, to  make  the  study  of  the  laws  of  health  a matter  of  conscience. 
To  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  should  be  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal objects. 

To  aid  our  readers  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  is  the  design 
of  this  work.  We  shall  first  call  attention  to  the  laws  of  our  being 
respecting  food. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FOOD. 

Man  is  so  constituted,  that  every  function  of  life,  every  exercise  of 
muscle,  brain  or  nerve,  every  operation  of  his  being,  is  accompanied  by 
an  expenditure  of  vitality.  We  can  no  more  propel  the  machinery  of 
our  frames  without  such  expenditure,  than  we  can  propel  the  steam, 
engine  without  an  expenditure  of  fuel.  Now  unless  this  expenditure 
be  met  by  a constant  supply  of  the  materials  of  life  or  vitality,  life 
cannot  be  sustained. 

To  supply  ourselves  with  the  proper  kinds  and  proper  quantities  of 
food  is,  therefore,  a matter  of  the  first  importance.  Food  is  not  only 
the  material  from  which  vitality  is  made,  but  from  which  all  loss  in  the 
solid  parts  of  our  system  is  repaired.  The  waste  in  the  material  of 
which  our  bodies  are  composed,  is  computed  to  equal  one  seventh  of  the 
entire  body  annually,  or  the  whole  weight  of  our  body  every  seven 
years.  It  is  probably  greater.  All  this  waste,  we  say,  is  to  be  sup- 
plied from  food  by  the  process  of  digestion.  If  this  waste  be  unsupplied, 
as  is  the  case  when  food  cannot  be  obtained,  or  when,  though  obtained 
and  eaten,  it  happens  not  to  be  digested,  our  bodies  are  reduced, 
emaciated.  If  this  waste  continues  unsupplied  for  a length  of  time,  we 
are  reduced  to  skin  and  bones,  look  haggard  and  ghastly,  our  strength 
fails,  our  spirits  sink,  and  life  ebbs  rapidly  away.  So  urgent  is  the 
demand  for  food,  that  when  it  is  not  supplied,  the  fatty  matter  about 
our  bodies  is  taken  up  and  used  by  the  system ; the  muscular,  nervous, 
cerebral,  and  other  tissues  follow,  until  all  is  consumed,  when  death  at 
last  ensues.  Hence  it  is  that  fat  or  indolent  persons  can  endure  famine 
better  than  lean  and  active  ones.  Fat  people  have  more  within  them- 
selves to  live  upon  than  spare  people ; and  active  people  live  faster, 
consume  what  they  have  more  rapidly,  than  indolent  people. 

All  therefore  should  see  to  it  that  they  furnish  the  system  with  the 
food  which  it  requires.  Starvation  is  certain  and  speedy  ruin.  Few 
can  live  without  food  many  days.  Most  are  rendered  faint  by  fasting 
a single  day  ; some  by  omitting  only  a single  meal,  or  not  eating  at  the 
usual  time.  It  is  of  importance  that  this  subject  of  food  should  he  well 
understood.  Our  life,  our  health,  and  our  enjoyment,  depend  on  our 
attention  to  it. 

Man  requires  organised  substances  for  food.  Vegetables  draw 
nourishment  directly  from  the  earth  : not  so  man.  He  requires  for 
food  substances  already  organized.  God  has  provided  such  substances 
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for  man  in  endless  variety  and  boundless  quantity,  both  pleasant  to  the 
taste  and  rich  in  nourishment.  From  this  variety  and  extensive  pro- 
vision of  eatables,  man  is  to  make  his  selection.  Nature  neither  restricts 
him  in  variety,  nor  stints  him  in  quantity  ; she  only  requires  him  to 
select  with  wisdom,  and  to  use  with  care  and  fidelity. 

It  is  not  every  kind  of  food  that  is  good  for  man.  Different  kinds  of 
vegetables  flourish  most  in  particular  kinds  of  soil,  because  they  find  in 
those  soils  the  particular  kind  of  sustenance  which  they  require.  It  is 
the  same  with  living  things.  Some  are  adapted  to  live  on  some  kinds 
of  food,  and  others  on  others.  Lions,  tigers,  and  other  beasts  of  prey, 
require  the  flesh  and  blood  of  animals  ; while  the  horse,  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  loathe  flesh,  and  thrive  on  a vegetable  diet.  Even  the  animals 
that  live  on  vegetable  substances,  do  not  all  live  and  thrive  on  the  same 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Some  thrive  best  on  fruit,  others  on  grass  and 
herbs.  Some  feed  on  leaves,  and  others  on  bark.  So  with  carnivorous 
animals.  Some  require  one  kind  of  animal  food  ; others  require  other 
kinds. 

Though  man  is  well  nigh  omnivorous,  yet  all  kinds  of  food  are  not 
equally  good  for  him.  He  does,  in  common  with  other  animals,  require 
particular  kinds  of  food.  Particular  kinds  of  food  are  constitutionally 
adapted  to  develop  certain  physical  and  mental  qualities.  The  natural 
diet  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger  is  constitutionally  adapted  to  develop  their 
physiology  and  mentality.  The  natural  food  of  the  squirrel,  the  sheep, 
the  shark,  &c.,  is  adapted  to  feed  those  powers  by  which  those  respec- 
tive animals  are  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  in  which  their  perfection 
is  placed.  And  thus  with  all  other  species  of  animals.  This  is  a law 
of  nature.  Deprive  animals  of  the  particular  kind  of  food  adapted  to 
them,  and  you  weaken  their  peculiar  powers,  let  down  their  nature,  if 
not  destroy  their  lives. 

The  simple  fact  that  certain  species  of  animals  have  a peculiar  apti- 
tude or  adaptation  for  particular  kinds  of  food,  and  that  they  thrive 
best  on  them, — that  the  tiger  is  rendered  fiercer  by  animal  food,  and 
loses  his  ferocity  when  fed  on  bread-stuffs, — that  feeding  dogs  on  raw 
beef  increases  their  ferocity,  while  feeding  them  on  a vegetable  diet 
softens  their  fierceness,  and  that  thus  it  is  with  animals  generally, 
proves  the  principle  that  we  have  just  laid  down  to  be  a fixed  and  uni- 
versal law  of  nature. 

This  provision  of  nature  for  increasing  particular  capacities  in  man 
and  brute  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  exceedingly  useful.  It  not  only 
enables  us  to  modify  the  natures  of  other  creatures,  but  to  augment  or 
diminish  particular  powers  or  propensities  in  ourselves,  and  thus  render 
ourselves  more  intellectual,  more  spiritual,  as  a regard  to  our  highest 
welfare  may  suggest. 

The  question  then  becomes  exceedingly  important.  What  kinds  of 
food  naturally  develop  particular  physical  and  mental  powers  % To 
obtain  a satisfactory  answer  to  this  momentous  question,  should  be  the 
wish  and  endeavour  of  every  human  being.  We  ought  to  labour  to 
understand  this  important  subject  thoroughly,  that  we  may  know 
exactly  what  influence  particular  modes  of  living  are  calculated  to 
exert  upon  us.  Our  wish  is  to  assist  you  in  understanding  this  subject. 

AN  INFALLIBLE  GUIDE. 

We  remark  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  appetite  unperverted  is  an 
infallible  director  with  respect  to  food.  Nature  has  not  left  either 
mao  or  brute  to  ascertain  what  kinds  of  food  are  best  for  them  by 
chance,  but  has  kindly  furnished  all  with  an  infallible  guide  in  the 
natural  relish  of  each  animal  for  the  particular  kinds  of  food  best  suited 
to  support  and  perfect  it.  As  we  have  said,  appetite  unperverted  will 
always  lead  animals  to  choose  those  kinds  of  food  which  are  best  for 
them,  both  in  general  and  on  special  occasions.  This  principle  forms 
part  of  that  great  and  beneficent  plan  by  which  nature  seeks  to  secure 
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to  all  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness.  God  has  rendered  the  choice 
and  use  of  such  kinds  of  food  as  are  best  for  us,  most  agreeable  and 
pleasurable.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  he  has  connected  obedi- 
ience  to  his  laws  with  the  purest  and  the  highest  enjoyment.  He  has 
caused  the  diet  which  is  best  for  man  to  taste  the  best.  He  has  so 
ordered  things  that  eating  that  wrhich  nature  requires,  enhances  both 
the  pleasure  of  taste  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  general.  This  great 
and  beneficent  law  pervades  the  whole  animal  creation.  Thus  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  and  the  eagle,  which  require  for  their  full  vigour  and  perfec- 
tion animal  food  just  killed,  are  so  formed  that  they  like  such  food  the 
best ; while  the  sheep,  the  horse,  the  rabbit,  and  the  like,  which  are 
formed  to  thrive  best  on  herbage,  have  the  keenest  relish,  or  the  strong- 
est liking,  for  herbage.  And  so  with  every  other  animal.  Nor  can  any 
kind  of  animal  enjoy  any  other  than  its  natural  diet,  till  a vicious 
course,  or  force  of  circumstances,  has  changed,  perverted,  vitiated  its 
appetite.  This  law,  I say,  is  universal ; and  reason  says  it  should  be 
so.  For  this  infallible  guide  in  the  selection  of  our  food,  we  should 
devoutly  thank  the  Giver  of  all  Good. 

We  may  remark,  therefore,  that  no  one  ever  need  deny  his  natural 
appetite.  On  the  contrary,  all  should  study  how  they  can  most  com- 
pletely gratify  it.  Ity  gratifying  in  every  wTay  their  natural  appetite, 
men  most  effectually  promote  their  health,  and  best  develop  all  their 
god-like  powers. 

As  that  diet  is  best  which  tastes  best,  whenever  the  system  requires 
particular  kinds  of  food  to  meet  particular  exigencies,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  appetite  will  crave  that  kind  of  food.  We  may  also  rest 
assured,  that  whatever  natural  appetite  craves,  the  state  of  the  system 
requires.  The  doctrine  of  self-denial,  so  far  as  our  natural,  unper- 
verted appetites  are  concerned,  physiology  utterly  repudiates.  Both  in 
the  matter  of  food,  exercise,  and  every  thing  else,  physiology  not  only 
sanctions,  but  requires  self-indulgence  in  the  highest  degree,  so  far  as 
our  appetites  and  cravings  are  natural  and  unperverted.  To  the  man 
who  is  himself,  whose  system  is  in  its  natural  and  legitimate  state,  self- 
denial  is  sinful,  and  self-indulgence,  or  self-enjoyment,  is  virtue.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  ye  lovers  of  good  living.  This  volume  does  not  aim  at 
restraining  you  from  any  real  dainty  or  luxury  whatever,  but  simply 
at  showing  you  in  what  way  you  may  most  effectually  indulge  your- 
selves, and  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  your  being. 

But  bear  in  mind,  that  what  we  say  of  natural,  unperverted  appe- 
tite, is  not  to  be  taken  as  true  in  reference  to  perverted,  vitiated 
appetite.  When  appetite  is  perverted,  it  misleads  ; it  loathes  its  pro- 
per food,  and  asks  for  poison.  A cow'  on  ship  board,  driven  at  first  by 
hunger  to  eat  flesh  mixed  with  vegetables,  came  at  length  to  relish 
flesh,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  afterwards  to  return  to  her  natural 
diet.  Tigers  have  been  fed  on  farinaceous  food  till  they  have  got  a 
liking  for  it ; and  many  kindred  cases  of  perverted  appetite  have  been 
known  to  occur.  Man’s  relish  can  be  so  perverted,  that  he  shall  like 
and  greatly  approve  what  is  most  injurious,  and,  naturally,  most 
loathsome.  The  hankering  after  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  ardent  spirits, 
malt  liquors  and  the  like,  among  the  moderns,  and  the  love  of  asafoetida 
among  the  ancients,  are  proofs  of  this.  This  perversion  of  appetite  is 
so  common  in  civilized  life,  that  almost  every  one  is  more  or  less  its 
victim.  Hence  the  popularity  of  many  dishes  exceedingly  nauseating 
to  natural  appetite,  and  equally  injurious  to  the  human  system. 
Though  nature  tells  us  plainly  what  we  should  use  and  what  we  should 
refuse,  when  injurious  diet  is  habitually  forced  upon  her  for  a length  of 
time,  she  first  accommodates  herself  to  it  as  wrell  as  she  can,  afcad  ulti- 
mately comes  to  like  it  and  to  crave  it.  Still,  she  never  enjoys  un- 
natural food,  taking  all  things  into  the  account,  so  exquisitely,  so  keenly, 
as  she  does  her  proper  food.  Few  have  any  conception  of  the  amount  of 
table  enjoyment  which  we  should  all  experience,  if  our  appetites  were 
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unperverted.  An  unnatural  appetite  is  always  accompanied  with  im- 
paired digestion  ; and  impaired  digestion  robs  life,  so  far  as  the  palate 
is  concerned,  of  its  purest  and  its  richest  luxuries.  The  gratification 
of  artificial  and  unnatural  appetites  occasions  hosts  of  diseases,  and  in- 
numerable instances  of  premature  death.  Its  ruinous  effects  are  truly 
horrible.  We  cannot  indulge  the  unnatural  craving  of  perverted  appe- 
tite, without  enfeebling,  first,  and  destroying,  ultimately,  both  mind 
and  body, — without  both  lessening  the  enjoyment  of  life  for  the  time, 
and  bringing  life  at  length  to  an  untimely  close. 

The  appetites  of  many  are  perverted  very  early.  The  appetites  of 
many  are  perverted  in  the  cradle,  if  not  before.  This  work  may 
therefore  recommend  a system  of  diet  which,  at  first,  may  be  less 
palatable  to  many,  than  the  one  to  which  they  are  at  present  accus- 
tomed. Still,  if  it  recommend  nature's  system,  our  readers  will  do 
well  to  follow  it.  If  it  require  a sacrifice  at  first,  it  will  double  and 
quadruple  their  pleasures  afterwards.  The  author  is  no  ascetic.  Pains 
and  penances  form  no  part  of  his  religion  or  philosophy.  His  simple 
object  is  to  induce  men  to  substitute  the  natural  for  the  unnatural,  and 
the  pleasurable  for  the  painful. 

And  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  even  the  breaking  off  of  unnatural 
habits,  and  the  formation  of  correct  and  virtuous  ones,  is  not  altogether 
a piece  of  self  denial.  It  is  a present  as  well  as  a subsequent  pleasure. 
Returning  from  transgression  is  attended,  on  the  whole,  with  more  of 
pleasure  than  of  pain.  We  have  every  encouragement,  therefore,  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  our  natural  diet,  and  at  once  adopt  it.  Duty  and 
self-interest  unite  to  induce  us  to  sacrifice  whatever  is  unnatural ; and 
however  depraved  our  cravings  may  have  become,  we  may,  in  time, 
bring  them  back  to  their  proper  tone.  Let  us  hearken  then  to  the  voice 
of  our  instructor,  and  learn  and  practise  the  philosophy  of  Heaven. 

Two  dietetic  systems,  both  capable  of  sustaining  life,  are  presented  to 
our  choice,  the  animal,  and  the  vegetable.  The  following  questions 
therefore  present  themselves  : — Is  man  constituted  to  live  exclusively 
on  either  ? If  so,  on  which  ? Or  is  a mixed  diet  best  calculated  to 
develop  all  his  powers  ? If  so,  in  what  proportion  should  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  diet  be  mixed  ? These  are  very  important  questions. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  obtain  from  nature  an  answer  to  them. 

What  then  are  the  influences  of  an  exclusively  animal  diet  on  man’s 
mind  and  body  ? What  are  its  influences  on  human  happiness  ? What 
are  the  influences  of  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  ?* 

And  what  are  the  influences  of  a mixed  diet,  and  of  a diet  mixed  in 
various  proportions  ? In  short  ; what  shall  we  eat  in  order  to  attain 
the  highest  pitch  of  human  perfection  and  enjoyment?  It  is  true  we 
know  of  none  who  advocate  an  exclusively  animal  diet  for  man  ; yet 
by  considering  the  natural  and  general  effects  of  an  animal  diet  on  the 
human  system,  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  ascertain  whether  a mixed 
diet  is  best,  and  if  it  be,  of  what  proportions  of  vegetable  and  animal 
food  that  mixed  diet  should  consist.  What,  then,  are  the  natural,  the 
constitutional  effects,  of  animal  food  ? And  what  are  the  effects  of  vege- 
table food  ? 

We  answer,  first,  that  the  constitutional  effect  of  animal  food  is  to 
excite  the  animal  propensities  more  than  the  intellectual  and  moral 
sentiments.  This  point  is  established  by  the  natural  history  of  animated 
nature  generally,  as  well  as  by  the  experience  of  mankind.  The  most 
striking  characteristics  of  all  carnivorous  animals  are  rapacity  and 
ferocity.  Their  carnivorous  habits  naturally  develop  these  character- 

* By  the  term  vegetable  diet,  used  in  this  volume,  is  meant  one  composed 
of  any  or  all  kinds  of  grains,  gums,  fruits,  and  nuts ; of  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  sweets,  vegetable  oils,  and  all  edibles  not  strictly  animal,  as  well  as  of 
vegetables  proper.  The  term  farinaceous  will  often  be  used  in  a kindred 
sense. 
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istics.  Animal  food,  therefore,  eaten  by  man,  will  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily develop  a like  rapacity  and  ferocity  in  him  ; while  a vegetable 
diet  is  constitutionally  adapted  to  nurture  and  foster  docility  and  good- 
ness. It  is  vain  to  question  the  law  that  the  natural  diet  of  all  ani- 
mals is  constitutionally  adapted  to  nourish  and  develop  the  peculiarities 
of  their  respective  natures  ; and  that  law  once  established,  it  follows 
as  a matter  of  course,  that  animal  food  constitutionally  develops  Com- 
bativeness and  Destructiveness  mainly.  All  animated  nature  attests 
that  this  is  an  ordinance  of  heaven.  Men  caimot  therefore  eat  flesh, 
without,  to  some  extent,  developing  ferocity.  The  doctrine  that  a flesh 
diet  constitutionally  nurtures  ferocity,  is  still  further  established  by  the 
fact,  that  ferocity  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a supply  of  such  food. 
Carnivorous  animals  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  animal 
food,  without  this  ferocity.  Without  ferocity,  their  sharp  claws,  their 
hooked  tusks,  and  their  powerful  muscles,  so  strikingly  adapting  them 
to  pounce  upon  and  swallow  their  prey,  would  be  as  useless  as  swords 
to  a sleeping  child.  What  could  a sheep  do  with  claws  and  tusks  \ 
iNature  has  nowhere  furnished  these  instruments  of  death  to  animals 
without  accompanying  them  with  proportionate  Destructiveness.  De- 
structiveness and  flesh  diet  as  naturally  and  as  universally  accompany 
each  other,  as  fire  and  heat.  Were  it  not  so,  nature  would  not  be  in 
harmony  with  herself. 

This  concomitance  of  propensity  and  flesh  diet  is  proved  by  other 
facts.  How  frightful  is  the  roar  of  the  chafed  lion  ! How  terrific  the 
yell  of  the  exasperated  tiger  1 Yet  the  roar  of  the  lion,  and  the  yell  of 
the  tiger,  are  only  expressions  of  the  natural  destructiveness  of  those 
animals.  You  provoke  them  at  your  peril. 

Facts  still  farther  attest  this  concomitance.  As  we  have  said,  take 
a dog  of  medium  crossness,  and  feed  him  for  months  and  years  on  vege- 
tables alone,  and  you  increase  his  docility  and  gentleness.  But  feed 
him  exclusively  on  raw  flesh,  and  you  make  him  fierce  and  dangerous. 
By  a flesh  diet,  you  inflame  his  Destructiveness  ; by  a farinaceous  diet 
you  calm  and  tame  it.  Hence  the  known  ferocity  of  butchers’  dogs. 
The  ferocity  of  meat-glutted,  blood-fed  dogs  is  proverbial.  But  a tiger, 
caught  while  young,  and  fed  on  farinaceous  food,  became  so  tame,  that 
it  was  allowed  to  go  about  the  premises  unchained.  It  would,  even, 
after  it  was  grown  up,  eat  its  food  from  the  hand.  The  effect  of  animal 
food  on  man  is  the  same  as  on  other  animals.  The  ancients,  in  training 
their  public  fighters  for  their  bloody  conflicts,  in  which  force  and  fero- 
city were  mainly  required,  fed  them  chiefly  on  raw  flesh.  Experience 
taught  them,  that  there  was  something  in  the  diet  of  the  lion  and  the 
tiger,  which  kindled  in  man  the  ferocity  of  those  beasts  of  prey. 

The  principle  for  which  we  are  contending  has  been  demonstrated  on 
the  largest  scale,  from  the  earliest  records  of  humanity  to  the  present 
time.  Contrast  the  peaceable,  life-sparing  Egyptians,  through  the 
whole  of  their  history,  with  the  animal-killing  and  man-slaughtering 
Jews.  The  Egyptians  considered  the  killing  of  animals  to  be  a crime. 
The  Jews  regarded  it  as  a religious  ordinance.  The  Egyptians  ate 
little  or  no  meat,  and  were,  accordingly,  amiable  and  harmless.  The 
Jews,  from  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  throughout  all  their  genera- 
tions, were  shepherds,  and  lived  mainly  on  the  flesh  of  their  flocks,  be- 
sides slaughtering  immense  herds  on  their  altars,  and  then  consuming 
the  greater  part  of  their  sacrifices  for  food  : and  a bloodier  race  is  not 
on  record.  Look"  at  their  David ; he  was  truly  6 a man  of  blood/ 
Look  at  the  ravaging  wars  of  the  Jews,  both  with  each  other,  and  with 
their  neighbours.  They  form  the  staple  of  their  national  history. 
Then  lastly,  look  at  the  terrible  carnage  which  accompanied  their  final 
overthrow.  In  short,  when  was  the  trump  of  war  ever  sounded  amongst 
this  people,  from  the  time  that  Abraham  armed  his  household  and 
slaughtered  five  kings,  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  without,  as  it 
echoed  through  their  hills  and  dales,  bringing  together  almost  the  entire 
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land,  both  old  and  young,  in  array  of  battle,  eager  to  rush  upon  the 
field  of  deadly  conflict  % And  is  there  no  relation  between  this  peaceable 
character  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  vegetable  diet,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  fierce  and  bloody  disposition  of  the  Jews  and  their  carnivorous  diet, 
on  the  other  ? 

Again ; the  Greeks  and  Romans  ate  meat  in  abundance,  and  the 
terror  of  their  arms  attests  the  ferocity  of  their  temper  and  disposition. 
The  ancients  generally  lived  on  animal  food,  and  they  were,  accordingly, 
exceedingly  warlike.  A comparison  of  those  who  inhabit  the  middle 
and  northern  latitudes,  who  generally  eat  freely  of  animal  food,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  who  eat  but  little  animal  food,  is  equally 
corroborative  of  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending. 

But  we  need  not  look  to  other  climates,  or  other  ages,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  our  doctrine.  That  animal  food  excites  the  propensities, 
especially  Destructiveness,  is  proved  by  what  we  see  in  our  own  country, 
(America).  Savages  generally  live  mostly  on  meat,  and  hence,  to  a 
great  extent,  their  savage  disposition.  The  war-whoop  Indian  lives 
mainly  by  the  chase,  and  behold  his  unrelenting  revenge.  See  him 
bury  his  teeth  in  the  living  flesh  of  his  captured  enemy,  and,  tiger -like, 
suck  with  eager  exultation  his  warm  blood.  Hear  him  pow-wow  round 
his  helpless  victims,  and  see  him,  fiend-like,  torture  them  to  death  by 
slow  degrees,  by  the  most  excruciating  cruelties  he  can  inflict.  Where- 
ever  flesh  is  the  food  of  the  body,  revenge  is  the  food  of  the  soul. 
Savage  ferocity  is  the  natural  product  of  animal  food.  Point  to  a flesh- 
eating nation,  if  you  can,  either  in  history  or  at  present  existing,  that 
has  not  the  marks  of  predominant  Destructiveness. 

And  those  who  live  most  on  flesh  are  most  destructive.  John  Bull’s 
roast  beef  bears  some  relation  to  his  war-like  valour,  to  his  fierce 
achievements  on  the  field  of  slaughter.  Contrast  with  J ohn  Bull  the 
vegetable-eating  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Hindoo  eats  no  meat ; he  ac- 
cordingly has  no  delight  in  war.  The  Chinese  eat  but  little  meat ; and 
they  are  inferior  fighters.  Contrast  the  amiable  Japanese,  who  eschew 
meat,  and  consider  the  slaughter  of  animals  a sin,  with  the  fierce  New 
Zealanders,  who  feed  on  little  else  but  meat,  and  who  even  eat  the  flesh 
of  their  own  race.  All  savage  nations  are  flesh  eaters,  and  the  more 
exclusively  they  live  on  meat,  the  more  ferocious  they  are  ; whereas  the 
humane,  docile,  good-dispositioned,  peaceful  nations  of  the  earth,  live  on 
farinaceous  food.  As  Destructiveness  predominates  in  the  head  and 
character  of  all  carnivorous  animals,  so  does  Destructiveness  prevail  in 
the  heads  and  dispositions  of  flesh-eating  nations  ; and  as  the  organ  of 
Destructiveness  is  small  in  herbivorous  animals,  so  is  it  also  small  in 
granivorous  nations.  And  what  renders  it  certain  that  this  difference 
is  caused  mainly  by  diet,  in  man  as  well  as  in  brute,  is,  that  Destruc- 
tiveness is  the  constitutional  concomitant  of  animal  food,  and  is  neces- 
sary in  procuring  such  food. 

Animal  food  also  inflames  Destructiveness,  and  renders  it  morbid  as 
well  as  large ; thus  rendering  any  given  amount  of  it  proportionally 
more  destructive.  Thus  this  organ  is  relatively  less  in  the  Anglo- 
American  head  than  in  that  of  the  Germans,  Scotch,  Russians,  and 
many  others  ; yet  it  is  relatively  more  excitable,  as  evinced  by  the 
Anglo-American’s  greater  harshness,  hatred,  and  severity  of  temper. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  American  eats  far  mere  meat. 

It  is  contended,  that  meat  gives  force  and  energy.  Admitted  that  it 
does  ; yet  mark  the  kind  of  force  it  imparts.  It  is  the  force  of  the 
tiger  and  the  wolf, — force  to  dare  and  kill,  not  to  plan  and  execute  great 
works.  Does  the  lion  accompish  so  much  more  than  the  horse  ? Or 
is  the  wild  bull  so  extra  tame  or  feeble  ? Do  not  both  the  strongest  and 
the  fleetest  of  animals  live  on  vegetables  ? The  elephant  and  the  rhino- 
. ceros  eat  no  meat,  yet  their  muscular  power  and  endurance  far  tran- 
scend those  of  the  hon  and  tiger.  The  deer,  antelope,  and  gazelle,  feed 
on  herbage,  yet  they  distance  all  flesh-eating  animals  in  the  open  chase* 
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What  flesh-eater  is  more  sprightly  and  nimble  than  the  gazelle  and 
chamois  ? Since,  therefore,  the  fleetest  and  the  strongest  of  animals  eat 
no  meat,  must  man  eat  it  or  be  weak  or  sluggish  ? Or  to  apply  this 
principle  directly  to  man  : Is  the  Highland  Scotchman,  who  was 
brought  up  on  oatmeal,  and  tasted  meat  no  oftener  than  once  a week, 
so  very  inefficient  ? Are  the  potatoe-fed  Irish,  when  sufficiently  fed, 
weak  ? Can  our  own  beef-gourmands  dig  or  carry  more  ? Try,  ye 
meat  advocates.  Are  the  meat-eating  Indian  and  Laplander  so  very 
forcible?  What  have  they  ever  accomplished — what  triumphs  ever 
achieved,  other  than  with  the  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk  ? If  meat 
alone  gives  force,  one  Indian  would  master  two  1 pale-faces  whereas 
one  white  man  is  equal  to  a score  of  red  ones.  The  white  men  eat  less 
meat,  yet  under  every  disadvantage,  have  driven  the  red  men  back  and 
back  again,  farther  and  still  farther  upon  the  setting  sun.  Or  are  the 
New  Zealanders  so  very  forcible,  at  least  for  good  ? Or  the  Chinese  so 
pusillanimous  , except  in  war  ? If  China  is  not  forcible  in  butchery, 
j she  is  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  essential  elements  of  energy.  Look  at 
q her  canals,  her  commerce,  and  her  products.  To  call  her  inefficient  is 
to  misapply  terms.  Knock  off  those  shackles  of  antiquity  which  bind 
her  hand  and  foot  to  past  ages,  and  she  would  soon  vie  with  our  own 
nation  in  energy  and  productiveness.  Or  hamper  us  with  fetters  of 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  and  see  how  every  species  of  public  and 
private  enterprise  would  be  held  stationary  as  In  a vice.  The  rice-fed 
Chinese  will  outdo  ‘ John  Bull ’ and  ‘ Uncle  Sam,’  except  in  shedding 
blood.  So  will  the  herbivorous  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  isles.  But 
if  man’s  constitution  demanded  meat,  those  who  fulfilled  this  ordi- 
nance of  their  natures,  would  far  exceed  those  who  do  not ; whereas  the 
fact  is  the  reverse,  and  this  proves  a meat  diet  to  be  unnecessary  to 
strength.  * 

Our  conviction  is,  that  animal  food  does  not  develope  muscular 
strength  so  efficiently  as  vegetable  food.  Though  flesh  eating  animals 
are  strong,  herbivorous  animals  are  still  stronger.  Since,  then,  meat 
develops  propensity,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  necessary  either  to* 
strength  or  force, — since  it  animalizes  and  depraves,  while  it  does  no 
good  which  a vegetable  diet  will  not  do,  why  injure  ourselves  by  using 
it  ? 

The  facts  already  adduced  are  sufficient,  in  our  view,  to  settle  this 
question.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  adduce  a few  others. 
Take,  first,  a chapter  in  the  author’s  history.  In  1835,  he  changed 
his  diet  from  mixed  to  exclusively  farinaceous.  Previous  to  this,  his 
health  was  in  a decline,  and  he  was  fast  verging  towards  consumption. 
For  a year  or  more  following,  he  never  tasted  meat,  and  never  enjoyed  as 
good  health  before  or  since.  Nor  at  any  other  period  of  his  life  could 
he  ever  perform  as  much  mental  labour,  or,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, write  as  vigorously  as  at  that  period.  But  the  great  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  diet  he  wanted,  almost  compelled  him,  in  his  peregrin- 
ations, to  eat  some  meat,  or  else  what  he  regarded  as  worse.  And  he 
exceedingly  regrets  a partial  decline,  though  for  twelve  years  his  con- 
sumption of  meat  has  been  comparatively  trifling ; and  he  designs  to 
render  it  still  less,  if  not  to  suppress  it  altogether. 

The  experience  of  It.  Goss  is  still  more  in  point,  because  more 
thorough.  He  has  abstained  wholly  from  flesh  for  eleven  years,  and 
finds  grievous  maladies  to  which  he  was  before  subject,  now  wholly  re- 
moved, his  strength  greatly  increased,  and  his  state  of  mind  far  more 
happy.  He  has  walked— or  rather  run — eighteen  miles  in  three 
successive  hours  and  five  minutes,  and  finds  no  trouble  in  walking 
fifty  mile3  a day. 

Take  Sylvester  Graham.  Produce  the  man  of  his  age — over  fifty 
years — so  sprightly  and  young  in  constitution  as  he  is.  Yet  he  was 
once  a confirmed  invalid,  and  driven  to  a farinaceous  diet  as  his  only 
salvation  from  impending  death.  The  author  has  never  seen  any  one 
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at  any  age  more  youthful  and  elastic.  And  he  seems  to  grow  younger 
in  constitution  as  he  becomes  older  in  years.  Behold  the  change  ! See 
whether  another  generation  does  not  see  him  still  young,  in  all  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  youth. 

Many  of  his  staunch  disciples  are  living  witnesses  that  meat  is  not 
necessary  to  health  and  strength.  The  finest  children  the  author  has 
ever  seen — and  he  has  examined  professionally,  and  therefore  minutely, 
many  thousands — have  never  tasted  flesh.  Look  at  Graham’s  fari- 

c/ 

naceous  hoy.  But  his  flesh-eating  girl,  whose  regimen  her  mother  in- 
sisted on  controlling,  is  in  her  grave.  I wish  my  own  children  had  never 
tasted,  and  would  never  taste,  a mouthful  of  flesh.  Increased  health, 
efficiency,  talents,  virtue,  and  happiness,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
the  result.  But  for  the  fact  that  my  table  is  set  for  others  besides  my 
wife  and  children,  it  would  never  be  furnished  with  meat — so  strong 
are  my  convictions  against  its  utility.  Every  thorough  vegetable  ex- 
perimenter of  whom  the  author  has  inquired — and  they  are  many — • 
lias  borne  witness  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  change  from  flesh  to 
vegetables.  A few  who  have  half  tried,  have  condemned  it  as  injurious  ; 
yet  such  have  not  supplied  the  place  of  meat  with  the  kinds  of  vege- 
tables required  as  substitutes.  Meat  is  also  a powerful  tonic,  and  the 
reaction  consequent  on  taking  away  this  artificial  stimulant,  affected 
them  much  as  leaving  off  ardent  spirits,  or  tobacco,  or  opium, 
affects  those  accustomed  to  them  ; and  they  mistook  the  consequent 
prostration  for  permanent  debility  ; whereas  in  due  time  nature  would 
have  rallied,  and  they  would  have  been  the  more  vigorous  from  abat- 
ing the  unnatural  stimulant.  But  more  on  substitutes  for  meat  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  animal  heat. 

To  continue  with  our  facts.  Determined  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject of  flesh-eating  to  the  bottom,  and  to  subject  the  dietetic  prin- 
ciples of  this  work  to  the  tribunal  of  facts,  tried  under  all  sorts  of 
circumstances,  besides  inquiring  by  letter  as  well  as  verbally,  of  all 
whose  experience  he  thought  could  shed  any  light  over  this  mooted 
subject,  and  also  reading  somewhat  extensively,  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  one  of  his  inquiries  concerning  the  experience  of 
the  bible  Christians,  a religious  sect,  one  branch  of  which  resides 
in  Philadelphia,  and  other  branches  in  the  old  country,  whose  creed 
interdicts  flesh  of  every  description,  and  some  of  whose  ancestors,  for 
several  generations,  have  wholly  eschewed  its  use.  It  runs  thus  : — 

Kensington , Philadelphia , February  20th,  1846. 

Mr.  Fowler  : 

My  Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  16th  instant  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I 
hasten,  with  great  pleasure,  to  give  you  whatever  information  I can, 
respecting  the  physical  effects  of  vegetable  diet  on  human  life,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  lives  of  myself  and  those  who  constitute  the  little 
religious  community  over  whom  Providence  has  placed  me  as  their 
spiritual  pastor. 

The  name  by  which  we  are  known  as  a religious  society,  is  that 
of  Bible  Christians.  One  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  denomi- 
nation is,  that  4 Eating  the  flesh  of  animals  is  a violation  of  the  first 
dietetic  law,  given  to  mankind  by  the  Creator,  as  a guide  to  moral  and 
physical  health.’  His  laws  are,  like  himself,  4 The  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever.’  To  transgress  his  laws  by  killing  animals  as  food, 
we  consider  sinful,  and  equally  so  to  drink  wine,  spirits,  or  any  bever- 
age having  the  power  to  intoxicate.  In  these  doctrines  you  will  per- 
ceive we  fully  concur  with  the  apostle  ; 4 It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh 
nor  to  drink  wine.’  So  far  as  I am  individually  concerned,  I may  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  since  September,  1809,  I have  so  strictly  con- 
. formed  to  these  principles,  that  I have  not  even  once  tasted  of  either 
fish,  or  flesh,  or  fowl  ; nor  drank  anything  intoxicating. 

Our  little  religious  society  had  its  commencement  in  Philadelphia, 
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in  the  year  1817,  and  consisted  at  that  time,  of  only  seven  or  eight 
members.  By  an  act  of  incorporation,  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 
tlie  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  it  is  ordained  that  4 none 
can  be  members  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church  but  those  who  conform 
to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  discipline  of  said  Church  ; which  rules 
require  abstinence  from  animal  food,  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors, 
initiation  by  Baptism,  and  partaking  of  the  sacrament  or  Eucharist.’ 
Our  present  number  of  members,  according  to  the  above  criterion  of 
membership,  is  seventy.  Besides  these,  there  are  about  thirty  others, 
more  or  less  connected  with  us,  who  abstain  from  animal  food  and 
intoxicating  drinks,  but  are  not  yet  considered  full  members.  Of  our 
members  there  are — 
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During  the  period  between  1817  and  1846,  ten  persons  have,  at 
different  times,  fallen  away  from  our  principles,  and  returned  to  flesh- 
eating, and  twelve  of  our  number  have  died  ; four  of  these  were 
children  ; of  the  others — 
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The  two  last  died  of  puerperal  (child-birth)  fever. 

The  ability  of  our  people  to  work,  (for  we  all  belong  to  the  working 
class,  and  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,)  is  fully  equal  to 
the  flesh-eating  community  among  whom  we  live,  and  in  several 
instances  considerably  superior.  Experience  and  observation  have  con- 
vinced us  that  neither  flesh  nor  intoxicating  liquors  are  essential  to 
physical  strength,  or  to  the  long-continued  endurance  of  laborious  ex- 
ertions. In  a mental  point  of  view,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a 
vegetable  and  farinaceous  diet  is  more  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  than  a flesh  or  mixed  diet. 

When  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  in  the 
autumn  of  1818,  my  residence  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  in- 
fected district,  namely,  in  Front  near  Market  street.  There  I continued 
with  my  family,  while  most  of  our  neighbours  fled  from  the  site  for 
fear  of  being  affected  with  that  dreaded  malady  ; yet  we  all  continued 
to  enjoy  excellent  health.  The  year  following,  our  experience  was 
similar.  During  the  period  of  the  cholera,  I am  not  aware  that  any  of 
our  members  were  in  the  least  affected  by  that  disorder.  My  duties  as 
a minister  frequently  led  me  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying  poor, 
and  often  to  perform  the  last  obsequies  over  the  dead  ; yet  amidst  all 
these  painful  duties,  the  same  kind  and  merciful  Providence  which 
6 tempers  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb,’  protected  and  preserved  me  in 
the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  health.  You  doubtless  remember  there 
were  many  conflicting  rumours  of  opinions  among  eminent  physicians 
and  others,  about  the  propriety  of  avoiding  vegetables  and  fruits  during 
the  continuance  of  the  epidemic.  I have  no  knowledge  that  any  of  our 
members  made  the  least  alteration  in  their  accustomed  mode  of  diet 
during  that  time,  and  yet  they  all  escaped  suffering  from  that  fatal  con- 
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tagion.  In  my  own  family,  vegetables  and  fruits  were  as  freely  used 
as  in  former  seasons,  without  any  of  us  suffering  any  inconvenience. 

In  adopting  a vegetable  diet,  and  abstinence  from  inebriating  drinks, 
our  denomination  was  actuated  by  religious  principle.  We  believe  it 
to  be  wrong  to  take  animal  life  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  appetite. 
This  faith  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  when  we  took 
this  advance  we  knew  comparatively  little  of  the  laws  of  Physiology. 
We  thought  that  kind  of  knowledge  belonged  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  physician.  We  have  since  learned  otherwise,  and  the  more 
we  have  studied  Physiology  and  Phrenology,  and  become  familiar  with 
their  laws,  in  order  to  enjoy  health  and  improve  our  race,  the  more  per- 
fectly have  we  been  favoured  with  that  invaluable  blessing. 

I regret  that  it  is  net  in  my  power,  at  present,  to  give  you  any  satis- 
factory information  respecting  the  number  of  our  denomination  in 
England,  or  the  nature  of  their  experience.  In  Manchester  there  are 
three  churches,  in  which  these  views  of  dietetics  are  publicly  incul- 
cated as  a religious  duty  ; and  I know  many  persons  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  who  are  advocates  and  friends  of  a vegetable  diet.  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  your  interrogatories  to  some  of  my 
friends  there,  who,  I am  persuaded,  will  be  happy  in  furnishing  every 
information  in  their  power. 

You  ask  for  information  on  the  subject  of  works  advocating  the  vege- 
table system  of  diet.  I presume  you  are  in  possession  of  whatever  is 
valuable  from  the  American  press — Graham,  Alcott,  Bell,  etc.,  etc.  I 
have  already  sent  you  my  address,  etc.,  and  two  or  three  other 
pamphlets.  I forward  you,  with  this,  4 A System  of  Vegetable  Cookery, 
etc.,  by  my  Friend  in  Manchester,  Rev.  Dr.  Scholefield.  The  intro- 
duction may  probably  be  useful  to  you.  In  a letter  received  from  the 
Doctor,  he  informs  me  that  a very  useful  work  is  just  issued  from  the 
London  press,  entitled,  4 Fruits  and  Farinacea  the  proper  food  of  Man  ; 
being  an  attempt  to  prove  from  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Chemistry,  that  the  original,  natural,  and  best  diet  of  man  is  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom  : ’ London,  published  by  John  Churchill, 
Princess  street,  Soho.  8vo.  Price  in  cloth,  9s.  I have  not  yet  seen  the 
work.  There  is  also  a work  on  4 Water-Cure,’  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared in  England,  that  goes  strongly  against  flesh.  I know  of  no  other 
recent  publications  of  the  kind  you  are  seeking. 

With  great  respect,  I remain. 

My  dear  sir,  yours,  truly, 

To  0.  S.  Fowler,  Esq.  ' WILLIAM  METCALFE. 

The  author  saw  one  of  this  sect  in  1839,  who  was  reputed  to  be  the 
strongest  man  in  Philadelphia.  Inquire,  reader,  at  the  shrine  of  uni- 
versal fact,  as  the  author  has  done,  and  you  will  find  the  response, 
whether  coming  from  masses  or  individuals,  to  accord  with  this  testi- 
mony. When  we  see  that  the  strongest,  the  nimblest,  and  the  swiftest 
of  animals,  attain  their  speed  and  power  on  vegetables  ; that  man  can 
have  all  the  force,  strength,  and  endurance  required,  without  flesh  as 
well  as  with  it  ; that  flesh  heats  the  passions — already  many  fold 
too  strong — and  that  abstainers  are  the  happier  without  than  with,  I 
repeat,  why  impair  and  debase  the  man  by  eating  the  animal  ? 
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For  what  could  the  lion,  or  tiger,  or  butcher  do  with  active  Benevo- 
lence or  Conscientiousness  ? Sympathy  for  their  poor  victim  would  pre- 
vent its  slaughter — would  close  the  lion  and  the  tiger’s  jaws,  and  stay 
the  uplifted  knife  of  the  butcher.  Large  moral  organs  in  carnivorous 
animals  would  starve  them  ; and  large  moral  organs  in  man,  unless 
stifled  or  perverted,  would  interdict  all  destruction  of  life  for  food. 

. What  well- organized  child  ever  beheld  an  animal  slaughtered  for  the 
first  time,  without  almost  an  agony  of  sympathy  ? Or  can  any  highly 
benevolent  adult,  especially  female,  endure  the  distressing  sight,  unless 
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accustomed  to  it  ? How  tender-hearted  woman  shudders  thereat,  and 
shrinks  therefrom  ! Yet  she  is  not  unduly  sympathetic.  This  alone 
brands  needless  animal  butchery  as  wicked,  because  it  necessarily 
violates  those  higher  moral  sentiments  which  constitute  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  female  perfection. 

Condensed,  the  argument  is  this  : Such  slaughter  blunts  those  finer 
moral  feelings  which  should  reign  supreme, — and  therefore  violates  a 
fundamental  law  of  man’s  nature.  Of  course,  all  these  violations  occa- 
sion pain.  Animal  food  is  therefore  injurious,  because  it  can  be  pro- 
cured only  by  violating  man’s  moral  constitution.  Is  God  so  short- 
sighted as  to  render  animal  slaughter — in  necessary  conflict  with  that 
exalted  moral  sentiment,  Benevolence — essential  to  human  perfection  % 
Can  any  good  come  out  of  violated  law  % Especially  of  the  highest 
order  of  laws  ? Is  man  compelled  to  violate  this  moral  law,  in  order 
to  perfect  his  nature  ? Is  nature  thus  in  conflict  with  herself? 

‘ But  brute  kills  brute.  Then  why  not  man  kill  brutes  % Has  God 
denied  to  us  a privilege  he  accords  to  brutes  ? ’ objects  one.  As  those 
coarsely  organized,  can  do  many  things  which  excite  disgust  and 
repugnance  in  those  who  are  keenly  sensitive  and  fine  feeling,  so 
brutes  can  do  what  would  shock  the  keener  susceptibilities  of  humanity. 
Beasts  of  prey  have  little  or  no  Benevolence  to  violate,  and  hence  vio- 
late none  when  they  slay  to  eat — but  fulfil  a law.  If  man  had  no 
sympathy  for  distress,  he  too  might  prey  upon  brute  and  man  ; but  he 
has,  and  therefore  must  not  abuse  it  by  butchering  inoffensive  animals. 

Volume  two  ivill  show  that  no  one  faculty  should  ever  be  so  exer- 
cised as  to  clash  with  the  normal  function  of  any  other  ; because  such 
conflict  necessarily  occasions  great  mental  anguish,  and  violates  a moral 
law.  Hence,  since  the  exercise  of  Destructiveness  in  slaughtering  ani- 
mals necessarily  pains  active  Benevolence,  such  slaughter  is,  of  course, 
wicked.  Habit  may  indeed  harden  the  butcher’s  Benevolence,  till  it 
ceases  to  remonstrate ; yet  this  leaves  him  just  so  far  practically  destitute 
of  it,  and  therefore  imperfect  by  the  loss  of  an  essential  mental  element, 
a faculty  which  his  mental  constitution  imperiously  demanded  him  to 
exercise. 

‘But  the  flesh- eater  does  not  kill,  and  therefore  cannot  incur  this 
guilt  of  blunting  the  moral  sentiments,’  objects  one.  We  answer,  men 
do  what  they  cause  to  be  done  ; so  the  flesh-EATER  is  the  real  slaugh- 
terer, because  he  gives  the  butcher  his  order.  The  consumer  is  the 
virtual  butcher.  On  him  the  chief  responsibility  rests  ; because  he 
both  requires  the  slaughter  itself,  and  directs  its  kind,  time,  quantity, 
manner — every  thing.  Unless  he  demanded  it,  the  poor  beast  would  not 
bleed.  He  is  the  monster  of  the  slaughter-house  ; because  every  pound 
of  flesh  he  eats,  increases  the  demand,  and  thus  becomes  a virtual  death- 
warrant  issued  against  helpless  brutes. 

Not  that  the  butcher  is  wholly  absolved.  He  is  on  a footing  with 
the  render  of  intoxicating  drinks — is  a voluntary  doer  of  wrong.  As 
when  two  participate  in  murder,  the  guilt  is  doubled,  not  divided,  so 
the  guilt  of  the  consumer  does  not  lessen  the  sin  of  the  butcher.  Both 
violate  nature’s  laws,  and  must  abide  their  penalties  ; — the  latter  in  the 
deterioration  of  his  finer  moral  sensibilities,  and  the  former  in  the  in- 
jury a flesh  diet  necessarily  induces.  Butchers  may  be  obliging, 
friendly,  talented,  and  much  more  that  is  good,  yet  their  daily  occupa- 
tion compels  them  to  become  practically  inhuman.*  We  thus  censure 
their  occupation  with  reluctance,  yet  truth  is  ‘no  respecter  of  persons,’ 
nor  should  its  exponents  temporize. 

To  kill  animals,  also  violates  Conscientiousness.  The  right  to  life 
is  the  highest  of  all  rights,  and  inviolable  ; yet  this  right  is  trampled 
under  foot  by  needless  slaughter.  What  right  has  man  to  snatch 

* Hence  the  propriety  of  that  law  which,  in  some  places,  excludes  them- 
from  being  jurymen,  on  trials  which  involve  life  and  death. 
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unnecessarily,  even  from  brutes,  a prerogative  so  dear  ? Their  right  to 
life  is  derived  from  nature,  and  should  be  wantonly  taken  by  none. 

4 But,’  it  is  objected,  4 brutes  were  made  to  serve  man.’  Granted  ; 
but  all  admit  that  man  has  no  right  to  inflict  wanton  cruelty  on  brutes 
— then  how  much  less  to  perpetrate  this  highest  possible  cruelty  ? 

4 But  man  renders  them  more  happy  in  feeding  and  housing  them 
during  their  life,  than  miserable  in  their  death;’  says  another.  One 
would  be  required  to  feed  and  house  me  a long  time,  and  render  me 
superlatively  happy  into  the  bargain,  before  I should  think  him  en- 
titled to  cut  off  my  head  ;+  and  if  animals  suffer  less  in  death,  they  also 
enjoy  less  in  life,  so  that  the  proportion  is  thus  preserved. 

A FLESH  DIET  SUBJECTS  MORALITY  TO  PROPENSITY. 

We  have  already  seen,  first,  that  animal  food  unduly  stimulates 
animal  propensity,  and  secondly,  that  it  blunts  the  moral  sentiments, 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  man’s  perfection  and  happiness  require. 
He  is  almost  all  propensity  now.  His  animality  vastly  preponderates 
over  his  morality  and  intellectuality  ; whereas  the  governing  law  of 
virtue  and  enjoyment  requires  the  supremacy  of  morality  and  intel- 
lectuality. Since  meat  constitutionally  tends  to  enlarge  and  inflame 
propensity,  and  since  this  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  human  happiness 
and  perfection  require,  a flesh  diet  must  be  wrong.  How  despicable 
the  disposition  of  the  tiger,  hyena,  and  shark ! Does  man  require  to 
make  himself  like  them?  Would  becoming  more  tiger-like  render 
humanity  more  perfect  ? Is  predominant  propensity  human  glory  and 
happiness?  Would  you  have  your  children  become  more  turbulent, 
quarrelsome,  fierce,  revengeful,  hating,  and  hateful — more  like  beasts  of 
prey?  Then  give  them  meat.  Would  you  not  rather  render  them 
more  lamb-like,  and  heavenly  dispositioned  ? Then  feed  them  on  a 
vegetable  diet. 

We  all  justly  complain  of  the  evils  of  society.  The  best  of  us  are  bad 
enough,  and  the  worst  are  almost  devils  incarnate.  And  what  but  per- 
verted propensity  causes  the  aggravated  evils  under  which  society 
groans  ? In  what  else  does  depravity  consist  ? Or  how  can  human 
wickedness  and  woe  be  obviated,  except  by  subjugating  and  purifying 
propensity  by  intellect  and  moral  sentiment?  Volume  two  demon- 
strates that  virtue  and  happiness  consist  mainly  in  this  ascendancy  of 
the  higher  faculties  over  the  lower,  and  that  depravity  and  mental  suf- 
fering consist  in  predominant  and  perverted  propensity.  These  condi- 
tions of  perfection  and  happiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sin  and  misery 
on  the  other,  are  fundamental.  Hence,  since  animal  food  necessarily 

t Slaughter-house  cruelties.  — The  text  condemns,  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, those  unheard-of  cruelties  perpetrated  on  animals  while  killing  them,  in 
order  to  render  their  meat  less  bloody,  and  more  tender.  To  keep  the  feet  of 
calves  and  sheep  tied  together,  in  the  most  painful  posture  possible — tumble 
them  into  carts  on  top  of  one  another — bang  them  about  as  if  they  were  so  many 
boxes  and  barrels — keep  them  for  days  together  without  a morsel  of  food,  and 
then,  after  all  this  living  death,  to  hang  them  up  by  the  hind  feet,  puncture  a 
vein  in  the  neck,  and  let  them  hang  in  this  excruciating  torture,  faint  from 
loss  of  blood  and  struggling  for  life,  yet  enduring  all  the  agonies  of  death,  for 
six  or  eight  hours  ;• — meanwhile  pelting  them,  with  might  and  main,  to  beat 
out  the  blood  and  render  the  meat  tender,  so  that  every  blow  extorts  a horrid 
groan,  till  tardy  death  at  length  ends  their  sufferings  with  their  lives — and  all 
perpetrated  on  helpless,  unoffending  brutes — is  a little  worse  than  anything 
else  except  human  murder ; yet,  this  is  but  the  legitimate  fruits  of  flesh- 
eating. Hear  the  piteous  wail  of  these  wretched  animals,  on  their  passage 
from  the  farm-yard  to  the  slaughter-house ; see  their  upturned  eyes  rolling  in 
agony ; witness  the  desperate  struggles,  and  hear  the  terrible  bellowings  of 
the  frantic  bullock  who  apprehends  his  fate,  as  he  is  drawn  up  to  the  fatal 
bull-ring ; or  even  look  at  the  awful  expression  of  all  amputated  heads,  as  seen 
in  market,  or  carted  through  the  streets,  and  then  say  whether  the  slaughter- 
ing of  animals  is  not  an  outrage  on  humanity — on  every  sentiment  of  right  ! 
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envelopes  and  perverts  propensity,  but  blunts  moral  sentiment,  man 
should  abstain  from  eating  flesh.  He  who  does  not  do  so,  deteriorates 
his  lieaven-bestowed  endowments,  and  plants  thorns  in  the  pillow  of 
enjoyment. 

A*flesh  diet  is  confessedly  a powerful,  though  unnatural  stimulant, 
and,  like  alcohol,  excites  and  inflames,  only  prematurely  to  exhaust. 
This  is  its  constitutional  effect — a necessary , not  accidental  one.  It 
therefore  hurries  its  participants  through  life,  and  out  of  life.  All  the 
mental  and  physical  functions  of  vegetable  eaters  proceed  with  little 
friction  ; run  smoothly  and  wear  but  little  ; while  flesh-eating  renders 
them  hot  and  grating,  as  though  the  axles  of  life  ran  on  gravel- stones, 
and  thus  makes  them  wear  out  rapidly.  Hence  very  aged  people  will 
generally  be  found  to  have  eaten  but  little  meat  through  life,  and  to 
have  begun  to  eat  that  little  after  their  constitutions  had  become  ma- 
tured. The  herb-eating  elephant  is  reputed  to  live  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  flesh-eating  lion — the  longest  liver  of  all  carnivorous  animals. 

Animal  food  also  irritates  the  stomach  and  fevers  the  blood,  and  thus 
lashes  up  the  brain,  and  goads  on  all  the  passions  to  excessive  and  tur- 
bulent action.  What  else  causes  that  restless,  dissatisfied,  longing,  high- 
pressure,  grasping,  envious,  rapacious  selfishness  of  the  public  mind, 
now  everywhere  so  rife  % Our  fathers  ate  but  little  flesh,  and  were 
proportionably  contented  and  pacific.  Flesh-eating  induces  a faint, 
sunken,  gnawing,  craving,  ‘ gone 5 sensation  at  the  stomach,  akin  to  that 
of  inebriates,  but  wholly  unknown  to  vegetable-eaters  ; and  this  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  fevers  the  brain,  especially  the  passions , and 

engenders  this  tendency  to  public  rapacity  and  vice  just  described  ; and 
this  shortens  the  public  life,  on  the  principle  maintained  by  all  physio- 
logists, that  turbulent  passions  hasten  death,  while  contentment  pro- 
longs life.  Animal  food,  therefore,  kindles  those  propensities  which 
shorten  life,  and  blunts  those  moral  virtues  which  prolong  it.  All  this, 
besides  the  many  diseases  its  use  engenders  and  aggravates,  and  the  cure 
of  which  it  retards. 

Again,  the  forms  of  the  teeth  of  all  animals  coincide  with  their  natural 
dietetic  character.  On  this  point  President  Hitchcock  observes  : 4 From 
a single  bone  or  tooth  of  any  animal,  its  character,  food,  habits,  haunts, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  its  existence  may  be  correctly  inferred. 
Comparative  anatomists  have,  from  a single  tooth,  described,  and  made 
drawings  of  the  extinct  creature  to  which  it  belonged,  which  have  been 
found  to  agree  exactly  with  a skeleton  afterwards  discovered.’  In  short, 
that  the  teeth  of  every  animal  known  and  unknown,  accord  perfectly 
with  its  natural  food,  is  universally  admitted  ; so  that  the  form  of  the 
human  teeth  will  determine  with  absolute  certainty,  the  natural  dietetic 
character  of  man.  If  constituted  to  eat  meat,  the  shape  of  his  teeth  will 
approximate  towards  that  of  lions  and  tigers — his  front  teeth  will  be 
small  and  sharp  ; his  eye  teeth,  wrhich  correspond  with  the  tusks, 
hooked  and  enormously  large,  and  his  back  teeth  sharp,  for  tearing,  in- 
stead of  broad,  for  crushing ; whereas,  if  his  natural  diet  is  vegetable  and 
farinaceous,  his  back  teeth  will  be  adapted  to  grinding,  and  his  eye 
teeth  not  longer  than  their  neighbours. 

The  cow  furnishes  a standard  sample  of  herbivorous  teeth,  as  does 
the  tiger  or  the  cat  of  the  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals. 

And  now  reader,  see  with  your  owrn  ej^es,  towards  which  of  these 
two  forms  the  teeth  of  man  approximate.  See  for  yourself  that  his 
front  teeth  are  usually  larger  than  his  eye  teeth  ; and  his  double  teeth 
flat,  for  grinding,  instead  of  sharp,  for  tearing.  Not  one  index  of  the 
carnivorous  form  is  found  in  his  teeth.  This  might  settle  the  matter. 
The  absence  of  elawrs  in  man  has  a kindred  bearing. 

‘But,5  objects  one,  ‘man  has  hands  with  which  to  kill,  and  reason,  to 
supply  by  cookery,  the  place  of  tusks.5  This  is  sheer  evasion,  and 
leaves  this  teeth  argument  wholly  untouched.  It  simply  tries  to  account 
for  the  admitted  omission  of  tusks  in  man,  but  is  anything  but  a flesh- 
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eating  argument.  As  far  as  it  has  the  least  force,  it  tends  to  overthrow 
this  principle,  that  the  teeth  determine  the  natural  character  of  the  food 
— a principle  too  fully  established  by  nature  to  be  set  aside  by  this  mere 
may-be. 

To  render  assurance  doubly  sure,  let  us  contrast  the  teeth  of  the 
monkey  tribes,  with  those  of  man.  We  know  that  flesh  is  not  their 
natural  diet,  else  they  would  kill  and  eat  animals  ; yet  the  form  of  their 
teeth  approximates  towards  that  of  carnivorous  animals  much  more 
nearly  than  man’s  do. 

Since,  therefore,  the  form  of  the  human  teeth  recedes  from  that  of 
carnivorous  animals  far  more  even  than  that  of  the  monkey  and  ourang- 
outang  species,  which  are  confessedly  not  carnivorous,  human  teeth 
cannot  have  been  made  to  eat  flesh.  What  can  more  conclusively 
prove  the  natural  diet  of  man  to  be  herbivorous  ? 

To  this  conclusion  nearly  every  sound  physiologist  has  been  impelled, 
by  this  dental,  and  other  kindred  arguments.  The  immortal  Linnaeus 
sums  up  this  argument  thus  : 4 Fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  consti- 
tute his  most  suitable  food.’  Cuvier,  the  highest  authority  on  this 
point,  sums  it  up  thus  : 4 The  natural  food  of  man,  therefore,  judging 
from  his  structure,  appears  to  consist  of  fruits,  roots,  and  other  succulent 
parts  of  vegetables  ; and  his  hands  offer  him  every  facility  for  gathering 
them.  His  short  and  moderately  strong  jaws  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
cuspidati  being  equal  in  length  to  the  remaining  teeth,  and  his  tubercular 
molares  on  the  other,  would  allow  him  neither  to  feed  on  grass  nor  de- 
vour flesh,  were  these  aliments  not  prepared  by  cooking.’ 

That  distinguished  physiologist,  Professor  Lawrence,  sums  up  an  ela- 
borate argument  on  this  point  as  follows  : 4 The  teeth  of  man  have  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  those  of  carnivorous  animals,  except  that 
their  enamel  is  confined  to  the  external  surface.  He  possesses,  indeed, 
teeth  called  canine,  but  they  do  not  exceed  the  level  of  the  others,  and 
are  obviously  unsuited  for  the  purposes  which  the  corresponding  teeth 
execute  in  carnivorous  animals.’  4 Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the 
teeth  and  jaws,  or  the  immediate  instruments  of  digestion,  the  human 
structure  closely  resembles  that  of  the  semise  or  monkeys,  all  of  which, 
in  their  natural  state,  are  completely  frugivorous.’ 

Dr.  Thomas  Bell,  in  his  4 Physiological  Observations  on  the  natural 
food  of  man,  deduced  from  the  character  of  his  teeth,’  declares,  that 
c every  fact  connected  with  human  organization  goes  to  prove,  that  man 
was  originally  formed  a frugivorous  animal.’  Cullen  and  Lamb  took 
similar  ground,  and  the  Abbe  Galani  ascribed  all  crimes  to  animal  de- 
struction. Pope  protests  against  4 kitchens  sprinkled  with  blood,’  and 
insists  that  animal  food  engenders  crime.’  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Pytha- 
goras ate  no  pork,  and  wondered  what  first 4 led  man  to  eat  carcasses.’ 

These  conclusions,  however  unpopular,  have  been  extorted  from  every 
rigid  physiologist  who  has  ever  examined  this  subject.  They  are  con- 
firmed by  the  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  short  in  carni- 
vorous animals,  long  in  herbivorous  ones,  and  long  in  man — about  ten 
times  the  length  of  his  body. 

These  two  arguments,  derived  from  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  ali- 
mentary canal,  do,  of  themselves,  completely  establish  the  dietetic  cha- 
racter of  man  to  be  vegetable  ; and,  taken  in  connection  with  those  con- 
verging principles  already  adduced  and  yet  in  reserve,  establish  this  anti- 
flesh-eating principle  as  a fundamental  ordinance  of  nature. 

A FLESH  DIET  WASTEFUL. 

Our  earth  is  soon  to  be  crowded  with  as  dense  a population  as  its  ut- 
most powers  of  sustaining  human  life,  combined  with  the  most  rigid 
economy  of  its  necessaries,  will  support.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  econ- 
omy of  nature.  Hence,  since  a given  amount  of  land  will  sustain 
more  human  beings,  by  about  ten  to  one,  if  its  products  are  consumed 
directly  by  man,  than  when  given  to  animals,  and  the  animals  eaten  as 
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food,  the  economy  of  nature  could  never  have  been  to  submit  to  this 
thousand  per  cent,  loss,  in  order  to  sustain  flesh-eaters ; unless  one 
flesh-eater  enjoyed  as  much  as  ten  vegetable-eaters.  If  the  economy  of 
nature  had  really  required,  and  therefore  favoured,  a flesh  diet,  it  would 
have  arranged  things  so  as  to  have  supported  a far  greater  number  of 
flesh-eaters  than  vegetable-eaters  ; whereas,  since  it  can  sustain  ten 
times  as  many  exclusively  vegetable-eaters  as  exclusively  flesh-eaters, 
a flesh  diet  is  in  opposition  to  nature’s  general  plan  of  economy. 

To  examine  this  matter  in  the  light  of  facts.  A given  amount  of 
territory  will  sustain  probably  a thousand  Anglo-Americans  by  agricul- 
ture, to  one  Indian  by  the  chase.  Suppose  the  earth  already  fully 
stocked  with  human  beings — shall  this  one  Indian  be  allowed  to  engross 
what  would  support  a thousand  human  beings  better  than  he  is  sus- 
tained ? If  the  Indian  will  be  content  with  his  thousandth  part  of 
this  territory,  let  him  remain  ; but  he  has  no  right  to  interrupt  the  ex- 
istence of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  human  beings,  still  better  ca- 
pacitated to  enjoy  life  than  himself.  Bence  nature  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  the  Indian  shall  recede  before  the  march  of  civilization,  unless  he 
incorporates  himself  with  it  ; because  a vegetable  diet  can  sustain  so 
many  more  happy  beings  than  the  savage  state.  And  the  incorrigible 
Indian’s  punishment  is  just. 

Carnivorous  animals  furnish  another  phase  of  our  argument.  To 
support  one  lion  requires  thousands  of  acres.  Hence,  since  nature  ab- 
hors prodigality  as  much  as  vacuums,  she  ordains  that  the  lion  and  all 
beasts  of  prey  shall  retire  at  the  approach  of  man  ; that  is,  yield  their 
dominion  to  him  as  fast  as  he  requires  it,  because  he  puts  it  to  so  much 
better  use  than  they.  The  principle  here  stated  is  a law  of  things. 
Shall,  than,  one  flesh-eater  be  allowed  to  keep  ten  vegetable-eaters  from 
enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  life  % Human  happiness  is  nature’s  para- 
mount object.  To  this  law  numbers  of  human  beings  are  indispen- 
sable. Since,  therefore,  ten  vegetable-eaters  can  enjoy  more  than  one 
flesh-eater,  they  should  take  the  precedence.  And  flesh-eating  must  de- 
crease as  population  increases.  In  fact,  one  vegetable-eater  enjoys 
much  more  than  one  flesh-eater.  This  waste  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
by  flesh-eating,  and  this  deterioration  of  human  enjoyment,  therefore, 
clash  fundamentally  •with  human  numbers  and  happiness,  which  con- 
demns a flesh  diet  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man. 

It  may  here  be  argued,  that  domestic  animals,  such  as  swine,  hens,  and 
the  like,  are  usually  kept  on  offal  food,  which  man  does  not  eat,  and 
that  the  offals  of  the  farm  yard  and  sty  enrich  the  land,  and  thus  in- 
crease its  productiveness  more  than  animals  decrease  its  products. 
This  argument  has  some  force  as  regards  a very  few  domestic  animals, 
but  these  few  would  not  furnish  a tithe  of  the  meat  now  con- 
sumed, the  main  bulk  of  which  is  fattened  on  land  or  vegetables  set 
apart  expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  manure  made  by  animals  can 
doubtless  be  made  quite  as  well  by  piling  up  straw,  weeds,  and  refuse 
vegetation,  and  letting  nature  fit  them  for  enriching  soil — and  even  by 
spreading  them  directly  upon  the  ground,  which  is  nature’s  method. 
Manure  can  also  be  manufactured  by  a chemical  process,  without 
assistance  from  animals.  Yet  perhaps  a few  horses,  cows,  and  hens, 
should  be  kept,  and  might  be  turned  to  excellent  account. 

If  it  be  farther  objected  that  nature  provides  for  the  growth  of  grass, 
especially  in  untillable  marshes,  so  that  cattle  can  be  kept  without 
transgressing  on  the  sustenance  of  man,  the  reply  is,  that  a limited 
supply  of  cows  may  possibly  be  beneficial ; yet  butter  may  be  made 
from  the  grass  or  hay  direct,  just  as  good  as  from  the  cow,  and  four  or 
five  hundred  per  cent,  more  in  quantity  from  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
vender;*  which  completely  refutes  the  objection.  Another  far  more 
plausible  argument  for  flesh,  is  that  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  car- 


* This  is  new  to  us. — J.  B. 
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bon  ; which,  however,  we  shall  wave  till  we  come  to  treat  of  animal 
heat.  It  is  now  submitted,  whether  man’s  physical  or  moral  perfection 
requires  a flesh  diet ; whether,  in  fact,  he  is  not  far  better — more 
elevated  and  happy  without,  than  with  it.  If  his  nature  had  been 
adapted  to  it,  the  evidences  of  the  consequent  requisition  would  have 
been  clear  and  palpable  ; whereas,  we  find  no  one  law  of  his  being 
which  requires  it,  but  many  by  which  it  is  interdicted.  Facts,  princi- 
ples, everything,  bear  against  its  use,  aud  nothing  appears  in  its  favour. 

The  cravings  of  perverted  appetite  aside,  say,  intellectual  reader, 
does  the  constitution  of  man  require  that  he  eat  flesh?  If  not,  we  eat  it 
at  our  peril.  We  violate  law,  and  must  suffer  its  righteous  penalties. 

One  counter  consideration,  however,  drawn  from  man’s  tendency  to 
progression,  yet  remains.  The  opening  remarks  of  volume  two  de- 
velop this  progressive  tendency,  from  propensity  towards  moral  sen- 
timent. In  the  earlier  stages  of  humanity,  propensity  is  indispensable 
to  clear  and  subdue  the  earth ; nor  is  the  argument  of  economy  par- 
ticularly forcible  till  the  earth  has  become  crowded  throughout.  Man 
may  not  yet  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  it  imperiously  necessary 
for  him  to  abstain  wholly  from  meat,  but  as  such  abstinence  fulfils  his 
nature,  his  progress  would  be  greatly  accelerated  thereby. 

Since,  then,  man  should  not  eat  flesh,  on  what  shall  he  subsist? 
We  answer,  on  fruits  and  farinaceous  food  mainly,  interspersed 
with  vegetables,  nuts,  eggs,  and  perhaps  the  products  of  the  dairy. 
The  unbolted  or  undressed  flour  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  corn,  buck- 
wheat, etc.,  made  into  bread  and  puddings  in  various  forms,  and 
seasoned  with  fruits  and  sweets,  should  constitute  the  main  bulk  of  his 
diet ; and  to  it  should  be  added  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  parsnips,  nuts,  eggs,  and  a limited  supply  of  milk,  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese,  though  the  utility  of  the  last  may  hereafter  come 
up  for  discussion.  The  warrant  for  this  dietetic  system  is,  first,  its  far 
greater  palatableness  than  flesh.  That  it  is  relished  better,  is  evident. 
We  always  reserve  the  best  part  of  our  meals  for  the  dessert — and  that 
dessert  consists  of  fruit,  pies,  puddings,  and  cakes,  or  of  oranges,  nuts, 
and  raisins,  or  of  apples,  peaches,  pine-apples,  berries,  and  the  like  ; 
but  rarely  of  meat — never  except  in  minced  pies,  from  five-sixths,  to 
nine-tenths  of  which  are  composed  of  flour,  apples,  sugar,  cider,  and 
spices.  We  paraphrase  good  living  by  ‘roast  beef  and  plum  pudding.’ 
But  why  place  the  plum  pudding  last  ? Because  it  is  best,  and  there- 
fore brought  on  after  the  roast  beef  ; yet  it  is  composed  of  flour  and 
fruit,  sweetened.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  all  other  kinds  of  puddings. 
In  extra  good  dinners,  almonds  and  raisins  are  brought  on  last,  because 
best  of  all.  How  much  better  these  fruit  and  flour  desserts  relish  than 
meats  and  gravies,  even  after  the  appetite  is  glutted  with  the  latter  ? 
But  eat  as  much  of  the  dessert  first  as  now  of  meat,  and  then  bring  on 
your  beef  and  pork,  and  they  would  scarcely  be  touched.  We  all 
know  how  much  keener  the  appetite  is  at  the  beginning  of  meals  than  at 
the  close,  and  yet  a sated  appetite  likes  the  flour  and  fruit  preparations 
much  better  than  the  meat  dishes.  Hence,  as  that  tastes  best  which  is 
best,  fruit  and  flour  constitute  the  natural  diet  of  man. 

Vary  the  experiment.  Set  berries  * and  milk,  and  also  meat,  before 
any  children  you  please,  and  after  telling  them  to  make  their  meal 
■wholly  of  the  one  they  like  best,  and  they  will  all  prefer  the  milk  and 
berries.  And  this  is  true  of  most  adults.  Many  readers  can  testify 
that  suppers  composed  of  milk,  bread,  and  berries,  relish  better  than 
any  other  meal.  In  the  absence  of  berries,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  cooked  and  raw,  in  their  place  relish  about  as 
well.  Peel,  cut,  and  sweeten  peaches,  and  tell  children  they  can  eat 
them  with  bread  and  butter,  or  that  they  can  have  meat  and  butter 
. with  their  bread,  but  that  if  they  choose  the  meat  they  must  not  have 

* I do  not  know  exactly  what  kind  of  berries  he  means. — J.  B. 
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the  peaches,  and  not  one  in  a hundred  will  prefer  the  meat.  Nor  would 
one  in  a million  prefer  all  meat  to  all  vegetables  and  fruit.  So  of  dried 
peaches  or  apples,  stewed  with  raisins,  and  sweetened.  Many  kinds  of 
pears  are  still  better.  Give  adults  the  same  choice,  and  in  spite  of  their 
perversion  of  appetite,  consequent  on  eating  so  much  meat,  most  will 
prefer  the  bread  and  fruit.  Or  set  apple  dumplings  and  good  sauce 
upon  the  table  with  meat,  it  being  understood  that  boarders  can  have 
their  choice,  but  must  partake  of  only  one  dish,  and  most  will  relish 
the  fruit  and  flour  preparations  better  than  the  meat.  Or  make  a stew 
pie  of  flour  and  apples,  or  cherries,  or  berries,  or  peaches,  green  or 
dried,  or  pears,  or  raisins,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  well  sweetened, 
and  most  will  prefer  it  to  all  other  eatables.  And  all  would  eat  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  these  various  preparations  of  fruit  and  flour 
than  they  now  do,  were  it  not  that  they  are  considered  too  choice  and 
scarce  to  constitute  a full  meal.  And  thus  of  nuts  and  raisins.  But 
for  the  impression  that  these  desserts  are  not  substantial  enough  for 
labouring  men — an  idea  entirely  erroneous — and  that  they  are  the  most 
expensive — another  idea  as  erroneous — people  would  eschew  meat,  and 
live  on  preparations  of  bread  and  fruit  almost  altogether. 

The  same.,  result  is  obtained  by  another  variation  of  the  experiment. 
Contrast  the  relish  with  which  most  people  eat  short-cake  and  butter,  or 
buckwheat  cakes  and  molasses  or  honey,  with  meat  and  gravy.  It  will 
still  further  illustrate  our  doctrine,  that  preparations  of  flour  and  fruit 
relish  better,  especially  with  children,  than  meat. 

The  various  kinds  of  cake  eaten  still  further  prove  our  doctrine.  We 
calculate  on  supper  as  the  most  dainty  meal  of  the  three,  and  cake  is  to 
it  what  desserts  are  to  dinner,  namely,  the  very  climax  of  all.  This  is 
doubly  true  of  the  wedding  cake.  Weddings  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  life,  and  nuptial  suppers  are  important  items  of  wed- 
dings ; and  hence  no  expense  or  pains  are  spared  to  render  them  the 
very  achme  of  luxurious  eating.  And  in  what  does  this  achme  consist? 
In  roast  beef  ? In  any  preparation  of  flesh  ? No  ; but  in  wadding 
cakes.*  If  meat  were  generally  esteemed  to  taste  the  best,  the  mar- 
ried pair  would  send  out  cuts  of  meat,  instead  of  cake,  which  is  never 
done.  These  tests  of  what  the  public  relish  best  are  infallible,  though 
so  common  as  to  have  escaped  general  observation.  What  supper  can 
relish  better  than  bread,  butter,  and  honey,  except  it  be  short-cake,  or 
buckwheat  cakes  in  place  of  bread  ? How  insignificant  meat  in  com- 
parison ! 

Finally,  after  we  have  eaten  our  buckwheat  and  molasses  breakfast, 
our  fruit  and  flour  or  meat  dinner  and  dessert,  and  our  short- cake-and- 
butter  supper,  and  finished  off  with  preserves  and  cake,  we  stroll  out 
in  the  evening  with  some  loved  one,  and  wishing  to  heighten  our  friend- 
ship by  partaking  together  the  very  daintiest  morsel  known  to  the 
palate,  we  step  into  a confectionary — the  sole  object  of  which  being  to 
gratify  the  palate,  it  of  course  proffers  the  most  dainty  of  luxuries — and 
call  for  what  ? Meat  in  any  form  ? No,  but  ice  creams,  etc. ; or,  if 
in  their  season,  strawberries  and  cream,  or  other  berries  in  their 
respective  seasons,  because  they  furnish  the  highest  gustatory  enjoy- 
ment known  to  man — not  to  a few,  but  to  all.  Who  loves  roast  beef 
better  than  rich  Yergaluce  pears,  golden  apricots,  Moris  White  peaches, 
and  other  delicious  fruits  ? If  meat  tasted  best  to  the  many,  it  would 
be  the  dainty  dish  ; but  ice-creams,  berries-and-cream,  jellies,  pre- 
serves, cakes,  custards,  macaronis,  floating-islands,  blanc-mange,  can- 
dies in  various  forms,  oranges,  lemonade,  and  the  like — all  prepara- 
tions of  flour,  sugar,  eggs,  nuts,  and  fruit — make  up  what  all  regard 
as  the  real  dainties. 

Our  proof  is  thus  conclusive,  that  farinaceous  preparations  are  more 
palatable  than  flesh  ; yet,  as  many  will  believe  nothing  not  found  in 

* The  Americans  have  many  customs  which  we  have  not. — J.  B. 
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the  Bible,  and  most  regard  it  as  paramount  authority,  it  also  sustains 
our  doctrine  : 4 Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,’  because  these  were  the 
daintiest  luxuries  that  could  be  named.  Manna  is  called  angels’  food. 
Flesh  was  withheld  in  the  desert  except  once,  and  then  its  use  was 
accompanied  with  death.  4 What  is  sweeter  than  honey  V says  Samson. 
Many  kindred  allusions  show  that  farinaceous  food  was  esteemed  far 
more  delicious  than  meat  in  Scripture  times,  and  that  grapes  held  a 
similar  rank.  Honey  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  most 
delicious  species  of  eatables,  and  the  truth  of  this  the  tastes  of  the 
moderns  attest. 

A chapter  in  the  Author’s  dietetic  experience.  Not  that  he  sets  up 
his  own  taste  as  a standard  for  others,  but  that  others  may  be  induced 
to  make  like  experiments.  With  the  first  appearance  of  strawberries 
annually,  he  picks  or  buys,  mashes,  sweetens,  and  adds  water  or  milk, 
and  breaks  in  brown  bread.  This  dish  constitutes  his  only  diet  for 
breakfast  and  supper,  and  often  for  dinner,  when  he  eats  three  meals  a 
day.  When  strawberries  disappear,  raspberries — he  prefers  the  black, 
which  he  cultivates — supply  their  place,  till  they  give  way  to  currants, 
whortleberries,  and  blackberries.  Give  me  this  diet,  and  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  all  the  flesh-pots  of  modern  cookery.  I envy  not  a prince 
his  dainties,  but  fancy  that  my  living  is  far  more  delicious  than  his. 

These  gone,  pears  and  peaches  take  their  place.  I sit  down  to  break- 
fast and  suppers  consisting  of  peaches  or  pears,  sometimes  cut,  mashed, 
watered,  and  sweetened,  with  bread,  but  oftener  to  bread  and  peaches 
or  pears  alone.  Let  the  bread  and  fruit  be  first-rate,  and  I have  no 
desire  to  taste  meat,  be  it  of  the  choicest  varieties.  I often  vary  the 
dish  by  adding  cream  or  milk  in  small  quantities,  just  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  whole.  This  diet  serves  me  till  November,  and  I always 
regret  its  departure,  but  intend  to  prolong  it  by  raising  winter  pears. 
I sometimes  vary  the  dish  by  stewing  or  boiling  the  pears  in  water,  and 
add  molasses,  eaten  with  bread.  Baked  apples  and  bread,  sometimes 
eaten  alone  and  sometimes  cut  into  milk,  furnish  another  change  ; and 
still  another  consists  in  a pudding  made  of  potato  starch,*  milk,  and 
eggs,  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar,  jelly  or  fruit.  Stewed  cherries  fur- 
nish another  variety,  and  so  do  dried  .fruits  stewed,  to  which  add 
raisins,  and  you  make  a delicious  relish.  Prunes  stewed  in  water,  with 
bread,  constitute  another  variation.  And  if  flesh-eaters  relish  their 
steaks,  sirloins,  chops,  fowls,  hams,  or  even  pigeons,  woodcock,  can- 
vass-back  ducks,  salmon,  or  their  turtle-soup,  better  than  I do  these 
dishes,  I am  nevertheless  quite  contented  with  my  own  fare.  Under- 
stand that  I live  on  these  delicious  dishes,  instead  of  eating  them  as 
relishes  merely  ; thus  making  entire  meals  of  nothing  but  desserts  ; 
eating  them,  not  after  the  appetite  has  been  sated  and  blunted  with 
meats,  but  with  all  the  keenness  of  fresh  appetite. 

Thus  much  for  breakfast  and  supper.  For  dinner — which,  however, 
in  consequence  of  often  postponing  my  breakfast  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock, 
I frequently  omit — I take  often  the  same  as  for  breakfast  and  supper  ; 
or  sometimes  eat  peas,  beans,  eggs  broken  into  water,  and  boiled 
but  little,  or  butter-milk  or  sour-milk  sweetened,  or  the  apple  or 
cherry  of  pot-pies  and  dumplings  eaten  with  bread,  or  mealy  pota- 
toes, or  rice  with  molasses,  milk,  or  fruit,  or  custard  and  bread, 
or  bread  and  apples,  etc.,  etc.  Greens,  squashes,  melons,  onions, 
beets,  turnips,  pumpkins,  especially  pumpkin  pies,  I relish  without 
meat  ; but  eschew  cucumbers,  radishes,  green  Indian  corn,f  and  all 
fresh -cooked  flour  victuals,  such  as  short-cakes,  the  crust  of  dumplings 
and  pot-pies,  etc.  I once  loved  cucumbers  and  green  corn,J  but  found 

* It  is  called  arrow-root  in  England.  It  would  not  sell  under  the  name  of 
starch. 

+ Yet  green  Indian  corn  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  dishes. — J.  B. 

+ I ate  it  constantly  in  America,  and  found  no  inconvenience  from  it  what- 
ever.— J.  B. 
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they  injured  me,  and  discontinued  them  years  ago,  and  have  now  lost 
all  relish  for  them.  Similar  abstinence  will  conquer  any  and  all 
vitiated  cravings.  Radishes  may  do  well  enough  when  boiled,  and 
cucumbers  and  corn  when  ripe,  or  fried,  yet  others  are  quite  welcome 
to  the  pains  consequent  on  eating  them  while  crude  and  uncooked.* 

My  winter  and  spring  diet  consists  mainly  of  bread  and  apples,  the 
latter  generally  uncooked,  but  sometimes  stewed  or  baked.  Sweet 
apples  are  preferable,  because  they  contain  much  more  substance  than 
sour.  Corn  cracked  and  hulled,  commonly  called  homminy,  is  another 
favourite  dish,  and  so  are  Indian-meal  and  oat-meal  gruels,  and  also 
oat-meal,  Indian,  rye  and  wheat  mush,  the  flour  for  the  last  two  un- 
bolted. I eat  honey  freely  in  winter.  Nor  are  split-peas  or  white 
beans  made  into  soup  for  dinner  one  day,  and  the  remainder  baked  the 
next,  such  poor  fare  as  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  But  of  these 
hereafter.  Give  me  my  farinaceous  diet  for  gustatory  pleasure 
merely,  as  well  as  health,  and  you  may  have  the  meat.  Nor  would  I 
give  my  diet  in  exchange  for  that  of  kings  and  queens,  were  it  only  for 
its  deliciousness. 

If  objection  be  raised  to  this  diet  on  the  score  of  expense,  it  is  claimed 
that  it  is  certainly  cheaper  than  flesh.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  cheap 
compared  with  meat,  and  any  one  can  raise  fruit  enough  for  family 
consumption,  on  a small  piece  of  ground,  or  buy  it  with  far  less  money 
than  the  same  amount  of  nourishment  costs  in  the  form  of  meat. 
Apples  and  flour  are  the  cheapest  kinds  of  food  eaten,  and  would  be 
much  cheaper  if  less  grain  were  given  to  cattle,  and  pastures  converted 
into  orchards.  But  expense  is  nothing  where  health  is  concerned. 
That  diet  is  cheapest  in  the  end,  be  its  first  cost  what  it  may,  which 
best  sustains  mind  and  body.  But  this  matter  of  expense  is  foreign 
to  our  present  inquiry,  which  appertains  to  the  palatableness  of  food. 

Having  shown  that  that  diet  is  best  which  tastes  best,  and  that  pre- 
parations of  bread,  sweets,  and  fruits  are  more  delicious  than  meats,  it 
follows  that  bread,  sweets,  fruits,  etc.,  are  best  for  man,  and  his  natural 
diet. 

Our  gustatory  argument  in  favour  of  a farinaceous  diet  derives 
additional  force  from  the  fact,  that  meat  blunts  the  taste,  especially  if 
highly  peppered  and  spiced.  Of  this  Casper  Hauser  furnished  a strik- 
ing example  ; and  all  will  confirm  it  who  will  try  the  two,  say  a year 
each,  or  long  enough  for  the  taste  to  become  regulated.  My  own  expe- 
rience accords  with  this  principle  ; and  I submit  to  all  who  have 
changed  their  diet  from  a mixed  to  one  exclusively  vegetable,  whether 
the  mere  pleasure  of  eating  has  not  been  doubled  in  consequence.  My 
full  conviction  is  that  mankind,  by  following  the  farinaceous  system, 
eating  temperately,  and  adopting  the  right  mode  of  cookery,  might 
double  their  pleasures  of  taste  several  times  over.  Appetite  palsied  can 
have  little  relish  for  anything.  Hence,  since  a flesh  diet  blunts  that 
keen  natural  relish  on  which  all  table  enjoyments  depend,  besides  being 
less  palatable,  why  curtail  those  enjoyments  by  eating  meat?  Mark 
how  all  collateral  aspects  of  our  subject  favour  a farinaceous  diet,  but 
hear  against  flesh. 

A BREAD  AND  FRUIT  DIET  NOURISHES  MORAL  SENTIMENT. 

We  have  seen  that  animal  food  kindles  propensity.  As  propensity 
has  its  natural  diet,  moral  sentiment  and  intellect  have  theirs,  namely,  a 
fruit  and  farinaceous  diet.  All  farinaceous  animals  are  docile  and 
kindly  disposed,  as  the  sheep,  cow,  horse,  and  the  like. 

Then  look  at  the  organs  called  into  action  in  procuring  farinaceous 
food.  While  animal  food  cannot  be  procured  without  a violent  exer- 
cise of  destructiveness,  etc.,  nor  without  also  violating  the  moral  senti- 
ments, farinaceous  food  is  procured  by  the  exercise  of  intellect  and 

* I seldom  ate  the  com  uncooked. — J„  B. 
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moral  sentiment.  Thus,  Agriculture  is  a true  science,  and  requires  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge  and  intellect  for  its  successful  prosecution, 
and  is  calculated  to  develop  that  intellect.  Now  the  very  nature  of 
things  requires  that  fruits  and  grains  should  feed  those  faculties  re- 
quired in  procuriug  them.  Were  it  not  so,  nature  would  not  l)e  true  to 
herself ; for  one  of  her  ordinances  is,  that  all  food  shall  feed  those 
faculties  in  particular,  which  are  most  called  into  action  in  its  pursuit. 

In  conclusion,  readers,  which  one  of  all  our  arguments  is  not  amply 
sufficient,  in  and  of  itself,  to  prove  that  the  natural  dietetic  character 
of  man  is  farinaceous,  and  not  carnivorous  ? Scrutinize  each  separately, 
and  then  scan  them  all  collectively,  with  rigid  intellectual  optics,  and 
then  say  whether,  taken  collectively,  they  do  not  completely  interdict 
meat,  and  prove  a grain,  esculent,  and  fruit  diet,  to  he  the  only  one 
provided  and  allowed  by  nature,  and  of  course  the  one  most  promotive 
of  human  and  personal  happiness  and  perfection.  Do  not  those  who 
eat  meat  violate  their  natures,  and  therefore  eat  it  at  their  peril  ? Do 
not  those  who  live  on  fruits  and  vegetables  fulfil  nature’s  dietetic  ordi- 
nance, and  thus  reap  her  reward  ? Are  they  not  infinite  gainers  by 
eschewing  meat  and  living  luxuriously  on  grains  and  fruits  ? 

The  only  shadow  of  doubt  now  remaining  as  to  the  fitness  of  an  ex- 
clusively farinaceous  diet  for  human  sustenance,  depends  on  the  answer 
to  this  question  : Do  vegetables  contain  all  the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  human  system,  and  are  required  by  the  vital  process  ? If  so, 
our  argument  is  complete.  And  who  can  answer  this  question  equally 
with  the  great  Liebig?  His  4 Animal  Chemistry,’  one  of  the  most 
profoundly  philosophical  works  on  this  subject  ever  written,  thus 
answers  this  question  : 

‘ Two  substances  require  especial  consideration,  as  the  chief  ingre- 
dients of  the  blood  ; one  of  these  separates  immediately  from  the  blood 
when  withdrawn  from  the  circulation.  It  is  well  known  that  in  this 
case  blood  coagulates,  and  separates  into  a yellowish  liquid,  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  and  a gelatinous  mass,  which  adheres  to  a rod  or  stick  in 
soft,  elastic  fibres,  when  coagulating  blood  is  briskly  stirred.  This  is 
the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  which  is  identical  in  all  its  properties  with 
muscular  fibre,  when  the  latter  is  purified  from  all  foreign  matters. 

4 The  second  principal  ingredient  of  the  blood  i&  contained  in  the 
serum,  and  gives  to  this  liquid  all  the  properties  of  the  white  of  eggs, 
with  which  it  is  identical.  When  heated,  it  coagulates  into  a white 
elastic  mass,  and  the  coagulating  substance  is  called  albumen. 

4 Fibrine  and  albumen,  the  chief  ingredients  of  blood,  contain,  in  all, 
seven  chemical  elements,  among  which  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
sulphur  are  found.  They  contain  also  the  earth  of  bones.  The  serum 
retains  in  solution  sea  salt  and  other  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  in 
which  the  acids  are  carbonic,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids.  The 
globules  of  the  blood  contain  fibrine  and  albumen,  along  with  a red 
colouring  matter,  in  which  iron  is  a constant  element.  Beside  these, 
the  blood  contains  certain  fatty  bodies  in  small  quantity,  which  differ 
from  ordinary  fats  in  several  of  their  properties. 

4 Chemical  analysis  has  led  to  the  remarkable  result,  that  fibrine  and 
albumen  contain  the  same  organic  elements  united  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, so  that  two  analyses,  the  onemf  fibrine  and  the  other  of  albumen, 
do  not  differ  more  than  two  analyses  of  fibrine  or  two  of  albumen  re- 
spectively do,  in  the  composition  of  100  parts. 

4 Both  albumen  and  fibrine,  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  are  capable  of 
being  converted  into  muscular  fibre,  and  muscular  fibre  is  capable  of 
being  reconverted  into  blood.  These  facts  have  long  been  established 
by  physiologists,  and  chemistry  has  merely  proved  that  these  meta- 
morphoses can  be  accomplished  under  the  influence  of  a certain  force, 
without  the  aid  of  a third  substance,  or  of  its  elements,  and  wdthout 
the  addition  of  any  foreign  element,  or  the  separation  of  any  element 
previously  present  in  these  substance®. 
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' 5 4 The  nutritive  process  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  the  carnivora. 
This  class  of  animals  lives  on  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the  graminivora  ; 
but  this  blood  and  flesh  is,  in  all  its  properties,  identical  with  their  own. 
Neither  chemical  nor  physiological  differences  can  be  discovered. 

4 In  a chemical  sense,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  a carnivorous 
animal,  in  supporting  the  vital  process,  consumes  itself.  That  which 
serves  for  its  nutrition  is  identical  with  those  parts  of  its  organization 
which  are  to  be  renewed. 

4 Chemical  researches  have  shown,  that  all  such  parts  of  vegetables 
as  can  afford  nutriment  to  animals,  contain  certain  constituents  which 
are  rich  in  nitrogen  ; and  the  most  ordinary  experience  proves  that 
animals  require  for  their  support  and  nutrition  less  of  these  parts  of 
plants,  in  proportion  as  they  abound  in  the  nitrogenized  constituents. 
Animals  cannot  be  fed  on  matters  destitute  of  these  nitrogenized  con- 
stituents. > 

4 These  important  products  of  vegetation  are  especially  abundant  in 
the  seeds  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  ; 
in  the  roots  and  the  juices  of  what  are  commonly  called  vegetables. 
They  exist,  however,  in  ail  plants,  without  exception,  and  in  every 
part  of  plants  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity. 

4 When  the  newly  expressed  juices  of  vegetables  are  allowed  to  stand, 
a separation  takes  place  in  a few  minutes.  A gelatinous  precipitate, 
commonly  of  a green  tinge,  is  deposited,  and  this,  when  acted  on  by 
liquids  which  remove  the  colouring  matter,  leaves  a grayish  white  sub  - 
stance, well  known  to  druggists  as  the  deposit  from  vegetable  juices. 
This  is  one  of  the  nitrogenized  compounds  which  serves  for  the  nutrition 
of  animals,  and  has  been  named  vegetable  fibrine.  The  juice  of 
grapes  is  especially  rich  in  this  constituent,  but  it  is  most  abundant  in 
the  seeds  of  wheat,  and  of  the  cerealia.  It  may  be  obtained  from  wheat 
flour  by  a mechanical  operation,  and  in  a state  of  tolerable  purity  ; it 
is  then  called  gluten,  but  the  glutinous  property  belongs,  not  to  vege- 
table fibrine,  but  to  a foreign  substance,  present  in  small  quantity, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  other  cerealia. 

4 The  second  nitrogenized  compound  remains  dissolved  in  the  juice 
after  the  separation  of  the  fibrine.  It  does  not  separate  from  the  juice 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  is  instantly  coagulated  when  the  liquid 
containing  it  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point. 

4 When  the  clarified  juice  of  nutritious  vegetables,  such  as  cauliflower, 
asparagus,  mangel  wurzel,  or  turnips,  is  made  to  boil,  a coagulum  is 
formed,  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  distinguish  from  the  sub- 
stance which  separates  as  coagulum,  when  the  serum  of  blood  or  the 
white  of  an  egg,  diluted  with  water,  are  heated  to  the  boiling  point. 
This  is  vegetable  albumen.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in. 
certain  seeds,  in  nuts,  almonds,  and  others,  in  which  the  starch  of  the 
gramineae  is  replaced  by  oil. 

4 The  third  nitrogenized  constituent  of  the  vegetable  food  of  animals 
is  vegetable  caseine.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  seeds  of  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  and  similar  leguminous  seeds.  Like  vegetable  albumen,  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  its  solution  is  not 
coagulated  by  heat.  When  the  solution  is  heated  or  evaporated,  a skin 
forms  on  its  surface,  and  the  addition  of  an  acid  causes  a coagulum, 
just  as  in  animal  milk. 

4 These  three  nitrogenized  compounds,  vegetable  fibrine,  albumen,  and 
caseine,  are  the  true  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  food  of  grami- 
nivorous animals  ; all  other  nitrogenized  compounds,  occurring  in 
plants,  are  either  rejected  by  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  characteristic 
principle  of  poisonous  and  medicinal  plants,  or  else  they  occur  in  the 
food  in  such  very  small  proportion,  that  they  cannot  possibly  contribute 
to  the  increase  of  mass  in  the  animal  body. 

4 How  beautifully  and  admirably  simple,  with  the  aid  of  these  dis- 
coveries, appears  the  process  of  nutrition  in  animals,  the  formation  of 
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their  organs,  in  which  vitality  chiefly  resides  ! Those  vegetable  prin- 
ciples, which  in  animals  are  used  to  form  blood,  contain  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  blood,  fibrine  and  albumen,  ready  formed,  as  far  as  regards 
their  composition.  All  plants,  besides,  contain  a certain  quantity  of 
iron,  which  re- appears  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  Vegetable 
fibrine  and  animal  fibrine,  vegetable  albumen  and  animal  albumen, 
hardly  differ  even  in  form  ; if  these  principles  be  wanting  in  the  food, 
the  nutrition  of  the  animal  is  arrested  ; and  when  they  are  present,  the 
graminivorous  animal  obtains  in  its  food  the  very  same  principles  on 
the  presence  of  which  the  nutrition  of  the  carnivora  entirely  depends. 

4 Vegetables  produce  in  their  organism  the  blood  of  all  animals,  for  the 
carnivora,  in  consuming  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the  graminivora,  consume, 
strictly  speaking,  only  the  vegetable  principles  which  have  served  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  latter.  Vegetable  fibrine  and  albumen  take  the 
same  form  in  the  stomach  of  the  graminivorous  animal,  as  animal  fib- 
rine and  albumen  do  in  that  of  the  carnivorous  animal.’ — Liebig’s  An- 
imal Chemistry. 

Liebig’s  concluding  paragraph  answers  our  question  affirmatively, 
and  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  by  showing  that  even  the  carnivora 
are  nourished  solely  by  those  chemical  elements  derived  from  the  vege- 
table food  of  their  prey  ! So  that  even  the  carnivora  live,  after  all,  on 
vegetable  aliments.  Rigid  scientific  analysis,  therefore,  sustains  our 
position,  that  animal  food  is  unnecessary  to  human  sustenance.  And 
the  fact,  that  many  have  lived  half  a century  or  more  without  tasting 
of  animal  food,  and  enjoyed  all  their  powers  and  faculties,  bears  a kin- 
dred testimony  ; for  if'  animal  food  furnished  a necessary  element  of 
diet  which  could  be  obtained  nowhere  else,  all  those  who  wholly  ab- 
stained from  it  would  soon  feel  its  want,  become  enfeebled,  pine  away, 
and  die  ; whereas  many  of  them  become  every  way  improved  in  mind 
and  body  by  such  abstinence  ; and  this  shows,  that  the  human  system 
can  obtain  from  vegetables  all  it  requires  to  perfect  all  its  functions. 

BREAD,  PASTRY,  FRUIT,  MILK,  SWEETS,  BUTTER,  AND  ESCULENTS. 

Having  thus  found  nature’s  great  requirement  in  a farinaceous  diet, 
we  proceed  to  fill  up  this  outline  by  examining  more  in  detail  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  different  edibles  found  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Of  these,  bread  is  beyond  question  the  most  important — is  the 
veritable  4 staff  of  life” — and  therefore  deserves  primary  considera- 
tion ; and  the  more  so,  since  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made  are  used 
in  composition  with  almost  all  other  kinds  of  food. 

Bread  is  made  chiefly  of  grain,  of  one  kind  or  another,  crushed  or 
ground  into  flour,  which  is  usually  bolted.*  Thus  far,  these  grains 
have  constituted  the  great  staple  of  human  diet.  From  time  imme- 
morial, and  in  all  nations,  except  the  most  degraded  savages,  they  have 
been  the  chief  reliance  of  the  human  family  as  food,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  race  exists.  Other  forms  of  food 
may  be  generally  introduced,  as  potatoes  have  lately  been,  yet  never  to 
take  the  place  of  4 flour  victuals,’  but  only  to  accompany  them.  With 
many  kinds  of  food  we  do  not  eat  meat,  but  we  eat  bread  with  all  kinds, 
and  more  bread  usually  than  anything  else.  We  make  flour,  both  fine 
and  coarse,  bolted  and  unbolted,  into  various  forms  of  food,  both  with 
shortening  and  without,  both  with  and  without  sweetening.  We  pre- 
pare food  with  various  kinds  of  flour,  single  and  mixed,  as  all  wheat,  all 
rye,  all  Indian,  all  barley,  all  oatmeal,  all  rice,  or  part  wheat  and  part 
Indian,  or  4 rye-and-Indian,’  or  4 wheat-and-rye.’  We  also  boil  each  of 
these  kinds  of  flour  into  puddings,  the  main  ingredients  and  dietetic  uses 
of  which  are  the  same  as  bread,  or  sweeten,  shorten,  and  fry  them  in 
fat,  making  crullers,  dough-nuts,  and  nut-cakes  ; or  shorten  and  add 
fruit,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  apple- fritters,  and  pies  of  all  kinds  ; or 
thickened  into  soups  of  all  kinds,  or  made  into  4 dressings  and  thus 

* We  say  dressed. — J.  B. 
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we  work  them  into  nearly  all  the  food  we  eat.  Even  meat-eaters  live 
mainly  upon  them,  and  so  do  many  species  of  animals.  Undoubtedly, 
after  ages  will  discover  and  perfect  many  other  kinds  of  grain  now 
growing  wild  in  our  swamps,  or  mountains,  or  forests,  as  a recent  age 
has  Indian  corn.  But  cereal  grains  will  always  be  a staple  article  of 
food. 

These  grains  are  simply  seeds,  and  all  seeds  contain  nourishment,  in 
order  to  feed  the  sprout  till  it  can  put  forth  its  roots  and  draw  suste- 
nance from  the  earth.  And  it  is  this  nutritious  principle,  stored  up  for 
the  purpose  of  nourishing  the  plant  in  its  embryo,  which  sustains  human 
and  animal  life.  And  the  probable  reason  why  the  flour  of  grain  forms 
the  best  species  of  nourishment  for  man  is,  that  it  is  so  highly  orga- 
nized, and  so  condensed.  It  can  also  be  ground  fine,  and  by  proper 
management,  preserved  for  years. 

Chemically  analyzed,  wheat,  the  best  of  the  entire  cereal  family,  is 
said  to  contain  about  eight-tenths  of  nutritious  substances  ; rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  about  the  same  ; rice  nine-tenths,  and  Indian  corn  about 
seven-tenths  ; while  meat  is  said  to  contain  only  about  five  and  a half 
tenths. 

Bread  being  thus  promotive  of  lif6,  its  proper  preparation,  so  as  to 
render  it  as  nourishing  as  possible,  becomes  a matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

After  the  grain  is  duly  cleansed,  it  is  first  ground.  And  here  two 
egregious  errors  are  committed.  The  weight  of  the  stone  and  its  rapid- 
ity of  motion,  both  crush  it  so  fine  and  heat  it  so  hot,  as  essentially  to 
impair  its  nutritive  properties.  Hence  flour  is  often  said  to  be  4 dead 
much  of  its  ‘life*  or  nutrition  having  been  destroyed.  Indian  ineal 
suffers  much  from  being  similarly  4 killed,’  as  is  evinced  by  its  far 
greater  sweetness  when  coarse  ground,  than  when  ground  extra  fine — 
warrant  enough  that  excessive  grinding  impairs  the  nutritive  properties. 

Grain  is  ground  thus  fine  that  it  may  be  bolted  the  more  finely,  so 
as  to  become  the  whiter.  But  shall  looks  be  allowed  to  impair  qual- 
ity ? The  bran,  or  at  least  a good  portion  of  it,  left  in,  greatly  im- 
proves its  nutritive  powers  : else  nature  would  have  allowed  us  to 
separate  it  from  the  flour  without  grinding  the  flour  to  death.  The 
flour  also  greatly  promotes  that  intestinal  action  so  essential  to  digestion. 
Its  absence  helps  to  cause  that  torpor  of  the  digestive  organs  and  con- 
sequent constipation,  which  paves  the  way  for  those  stomach  complaints 
to  be  noticed  hereafter.  Give  fine  flour  to  hens,  cattle,  horses,  or  any 
other  animals,  and  it  will  soon  disorder  them,  and  breed  disease.  And 
if  man  were  not  stronger  constitutioned  than  any  other  animal,  it 
would  break  down  and  bury  all  who  eat  it.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  it  is  con- 
suming its  consumers  by  hundreds  of  thousands  ; not  suddenly,  but 
gradually,  by  impairing  digestion,  and  thus  inducing  other  diseases  to 
which  the  death  is  ascribed.  .All  who  eat  coarse  and  unbolted  flour 
bread,  will  thereby  obviate  much  of  their  sickness.  It  keeps  the  intestinal 
canal  open,  and  this  carries  off  those  causes  of  disease  wrhich  fine  flour 
bread,  by  inducing  constipation,  retains  in  the  system  to  engender  sick- 
ness. Nothing  but  dire  necessity  ever  induces  me  to  live  on  fine  flour 
bread.  It  immediately  occasions  intestinal  sluggishness  and  disorder 
of  stomach,  and,  in  consequence,  greatly  enhances  dyspeptic  troubles.* 
I even  pen  this  paragraph  after  having  just  recovered  from  the  worst 
dyspeptic  attack  I have  experienced  for  years,  brought  on  by  eating 
fine  flour  bread  and  a very  little  meat.  Give  me  my  coarse  brown  bread 
and  good  fruit,  with  opportunities  for  exercise,  and  such  troubles,  as 
in  this  instance,  soon  disappear. 

Brown  bread  also  tastes  better  than  superfine,  as  all  who  will  make 
trial  can  perceive — another  conclusive  proof  of  its  superiority.  Our 

* Dispepsia  is  the  Greek  word  for  indigestion.  Dispeptic  troubles  mean 
the  pains  occasioned  by  indigestion. — Ed. 
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New  England  ancestry  ate  coarse  bread  made  of  rye  and  Indian  meal, 
and  lived  longer,  besides  enjoying  far  better  health,  than  their  fine-flour- 
fed  descendants  ; and  the  Scotch  oat-cake  and  porridge  eaters  rarely 
know  how  dyspepsia  feels  till  they  exchange  them  for  ‘ killed  ’ flour 
bread.  Dyspeptics  also  find  coarse  bread  indispensable  ; and  what  is 
thus  indispensable  to  weak  stomachs,  would  of  course  go  far  towards 
keeping  strong  ones  right.  Even  sailors  cannot  live  on  fine  flour  bread  ; 
much  less  our  sedentary  classes. 

Besides,  the  nutriment  of  fine  flour  bread  is  too  highly  condensed* 
Sugar  is  highly  nutritious;  yet,  eaten  alone,  it  soon  disorders  digestion, 
because  their  is  too  much  of  it  in  too  small  a compass.  A due  amount 
of  bulk  is  essential  to  perfect  digestion.  The  bran  thus  helps  to  6 fill 
up,’  and  besides  restraining  over-eating,  gently  irritates  the  intestinal 
coating,  and  provokes  action.  Still,  you  fine  flour  lovers  are  quite 
welcome  to  your  insipid  and  half  ‘ killed’  white  bread  ; no  earthly  mo- 
tive but  absolute  starvation  would  induce  me  to  partake  with  you  more 
than  a few  meals  at  a time. 

LEAVENED  AND  UNLEAVENED  BREAD. 

To  raise  the  bread  is  the  next  process  in  its  preparation.  This  con- 
sists in  causing  fermentation,  by  which  a gas  is  generated  which  insin- 
uates itself  among  the  doughy  mass,  and  thus  raises  it,  or  renders  it 
porous. 

This  portion  of  the  bread-making  process  is  also  greatly  overdone. 
Fermentation  is  the  first  stage  of  decay.  It  creates  the  gas  by  sour- 
ing the  dough ; nor  is  it  possible  to  raise  it  without  'proportionally  sour- 
ing it,  because,  from  the  souring  alone  is  this  raising  gas  derived, 
though  habit  prevents  our  perceiving  the  sourness.  But  let  it  stand  a 
little  too  long,  and  it  tastes  very  sour.  Unleavened  bread  will  also 
keep  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  that  which  is  raised.  Of  this,  ship 
bread,  Boston  crackers,  and  Graham  wafers,*  are  examples.  This  lea- 
vening is  incipient  decomposition,  and  from  the  gas  evolved  during  the 
baking,  alcohol  in  large  quantities  can  be  obtained  ; and  alcohol  is  the 
child  of  decomposition,  or  rottenness.  How  is  yeast  obtained  % By 
excessive  fermentation;  and  the  world  over,  the  fermenting  process 
is  the  rotting  process.  This  incipient  decomposition  is  introduced  by 
the  yeast  into  the  dough,  and  of  course  impairs  its  virtue.  Hence, 
excessive  fermentation  is  highly  injurious. 

And  herein  consists  my  unqualified  opposition  to  4 bakers’  bread.’ 
It  is  fermented  almost  to  death  in  order  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
loaf  out  of  the  least  flour.  People  love  to  be  gulled.  If  two  loaves, 
both  containing  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  flour,  but  the  one 
puffed  up  by  excessive  fermentation,  and  the  other  not  thus  injured, 
though  abundantly  light  for  utility,  were  proffered  for  selection,  nearly 
all  would  prefer  the  hollow  bulk,  though  they  knew  it  to  be  inferior  to 
the  smaller,  though  better  loaf.  This  tempts  bakers  to  contrive  all  sorts 
of  devices  to  swell  their  loaves  ; and,  to  neutralize  the  souring,  they  put 
in  ammonia  and  other  things  which  vitiate  the  bread.  I would  eat 
bakers’  bread  rather  than  actually  starve  ; but  I would  eat  it  sparingly, 
and  only  take  one  or  two  meals  in  succession.  Nothing  but  dire 
necessity  could  induce  me  to  live  habitually  upon  it. 

Bread  raised  by  sour  milk  and  saleratus  is  less,  if  at  all  objectionable, 
because  the  gas  which  raises  it  is  created,  not  by  decomposition,  but  by 
the  chemical  combination  of  the  acid  of  the  sour  milk  with  the  alkali 
of  the  saleratus,  and  raised  too  quickly  to  allow  the  dough  to  sour.  I 
recommend  its  frequent,  if  not  general  substitution  for  bread  raised  with 
yeast.  ‘ Milk  emptyings  ’ bread,  besides  being  whiter  and  sweeter  than 
that  made  with  yeast,  is  more  wholesome.  It  becomes  light  before  it 
sours,  and  is  universally  used  throughout  the  West. 

* Graham  wafers  are  a kind  of  thin  cakes  made  by  Graham  the  American 
physiologist,  I suppose. — Ed. 
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Let  bread  be  made,  then,  of  coarse  flour,  unbolted ; let  it  be  raised 
with  saleratus  or  milk  emptyings,  and  not  unduly  bloated  up  ; let  it  be 
thoroughly  baked,  and  never  eaten  warm  ; for  then  mastication  rolls  it 
up  into  firm  masses  which  the  gastric  juice  penetrates  with  difficulty. 
Let  this  bread  be  eaten  more  abundantly  than  any  other  article  of  diet. 

The  Eastern  nations  live  almost  wholly  on  rice,  and  the  Scotch  live 
much  on  oatmeal.  The  former  contains  a greater  proportion  of  nourish- 
ment than  any  other  article  of  diet,  and  the  virtue  of  the  latter  is  attes- 
ted by  the  powerful  frames  and  strong  constitutions  of  the  Highland 
Piets.  Fortunately,  oatmeal  is  coming  into  general  use  amongst  us, 
and  I hail  and  would  promote  its  introduction.  As  a diet  for  children, 
when  eaten  with  milk,  it  probably  has  no  superior,  if  any  equal. 

The  dietetic  virtue  of  rye  is  not  generally  appreciated.  Unbolted 
rye  flour,  made  into  hasty-pudding,  is  one  of  the  most  easily  digested 
things  which  dyspeptics  can  eat.  It  is  also  exceedingly  palatable. 
Itye  bread  is  nutritious,  opening,  and,  but  for  its  colour,  would  un- 
doubtedly rival  wheat.  Try  it  as  a change. 

Barley  bread  was  once  a staple  article  of  diet.  May  it  again  become 
a general  favourite.  The  distillery  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  con- 
sume so  wholesome,  palatable,  and  excellent  an  article  of  food. 

Pastry,  eggs,  and  spices,  next  come  up  for  consideration.  Cakes  and 
pies  are  rarely  eaten  as  food,  but  usually  as  a relish  merely.  They  are 
generally  deemed  unwholesome,  and  justly  so,  because  composed  of 
flour  and  grease  or  shortening  sweetened — a compound  exceedingly 
difficult  of  digestion.  Flour  sweentened  is  not  so  bad  ; but  when  short- 
ened as  well  as  sweetened,  the  stomach  dissolves  it  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty. Melted  butter  is  extremely  hard  of  digestion,  and  hence  the 
unsuitableness  of  cake  for  children.  Spices  still  further  aggravate  the 
evil. 

Bakers’  cake  * is  still  more  injurious.  Great  quantities  of  ammonia 
- — a poison  of  which  hartshorn  is  made — are  put  in  to  render  it  light ; 
and  to  all  this  is  added  coloured  coatings,  composed  of  poisonous  ingre- 
dients. Domestic  cake  is  bad  enough,  but  bakers’  is  utterly  unfit  even 
for  the  adult  stomach,  much  more  for  the  juvenile. 

If  any  doubt  remain  of  the  unwholesomeness  even  of  domestic  cake, 
the  following  recipes  must  effectually  remove  it : 

Pound  Cake. — ‘ A pound  each  of  butter,  sugar,  and  flour,  and  ten 
eggs.’  As  ten  eggs  wreigh  a pound,  of  course  half  the  cake  is  butter  and 
eggs,  and  only  one -quarter  flour,  and  that  completely  saturated  with 
sweet,  grease,  and  eggs,  baked  an  hour.  Now  we  know  that  eggs  cook 
abundantly  in  five  minutes,  and  became  extremely  tough  and  hard  in 
ten  ; and  since  hard-cooked  eggs  are  universally  conceded  to  be  difficult 
of  digestion,  what  must  they  be  after  being  baked  an  hour,  and  in  fat 
and  flour  ? 

Sponge  cake  consists  of  only  one-fifth  flour,  two-fifths  eggs,  baked  to 
a crisp,  and  the  remainder  sugar.  Shrewsbury  cake  contains  one-third 
flour,  above  one-third  butter  and  eggs,  and  the  remainder  brandy,  sugar, 
and  nutmeg — a most  deleterious  compound.  Jumbles  are  composed  of 
about  one-third  flour,  one-quarter  sugar,  and  above  one-third  of  eggs, 
milk,  and  butter.  Soft  cakes  contain  nearly  half  melted  butter.  But- 
ter and  eggs  make  up  above  half  of  a cake  called  wonders  ; and  won- 
drous unhealthy  it  must  be.  Above  half  of  even  plain  gingerbread 
consists  of  cream,  butter,  molasses,  and  ginger.  Of  composition  cake, 
only  one-fourth  is  flour,  and  nearly  three-fourths  eggs,  butter,  cream, 
and  brandy  ; a full  quarter  being  melted  cream  and  butter.  In  view 
of  the  four  facts,  first,  that  melted  butter,  and  of  course  fat  and  cream 
are  among  the  most  indigestible  tilings  eaten  ; secondly,  that  about  half 
of  most  of  our  cakes  are  composed  of  these  articles  ; thirdly,  that  about 
one- quarter  consists  of  eggs  baked  nearly  or  quite  an  hour  ; and 

* A sort  of  sponge  cake,  I believe. — J.  B. 
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fourthly,  that  grease  mixed  with  flour  is  digested  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, it  is  submitted  whether  these  cakes  are  not,  of  necessity,  most 
unwholesome.  Add  to  all  this,  that  nearly  a fifth  of  the  frosting  of 
bakers’  cake  is  composed  of  oxides  of  lead,  to  impart  colour ; and  then  say 
who  that  eats  cake  but  must  impair  the  stomach,  engender  disease,  and 
hasten  death  ? Our  ancestors  ate  little  such  cake,  yet  their  descendants 
think  they  cannot  live  without  it ; and  a mistaken  kindness  gives  it  to 
children  as  freely  as  if  it  were  the  staff  of  life,  and  aggravates  the 
evil  by  giving  it  between  meals — of  which  anon. 

Pies  may  be  rendered  wholesome  or  unwholesome,  at  the  option  of 
the  maker.  The  union,  however  intimate  of  bread  and  fruit,  forms  the 
best  diet  in  the  world.  Keep  out  shortening  and  spices,  and  you  may 
live  wholly  on  pies.  And  excellent  crust  can  be  made  of  flour,  pota- 
toes, and  milk,  or  water,  without  shortening.  But  I recommend  such 
pies  and  all  pies  to  be  eaten,  not  after  a full  meal,  but  as  a 'part  of  it. 
And  if  cakes  must  be  eaten,  let  them  be  eaten  at  breakfast  instead  of 
supper. 

Though  we  have  spoken  against  eggs  in  cake,  because  baked  so  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  commingled  with  melted  grease  ; yet  eggs,  properly 
cooked,  are  undoubtedly  wholesome  and  nutritious,  as  they  certainly 
are  exceedingly  palatable.  They  contain  great  quantities  of  carbon, 
and  also  gluten,  fibrine,  and  the  very  compounds  required  by  animal 
economy.  They  are  especially  good  for  children.  Yet  very  much  de- 
pends on  the  mode  of  cooking  them.  Fried  in  grease,  as  { ham  and 
eggs,’  or  ‘ pork  and  eggs,’  they  are  hard  of  digestion,  as  well  on  account 
of  being  generally  over-done,  as  saturated  with  melted  grease.  Poached 
eggs  are  liable  to  a similar  objection.  But  soft-boiled  eggs,  eaten  with 
bread  or  other  substantial  food,  are  as  useful  as  they  are  delicious.  We 
recommend  little  if  any  butter  or  salt  with  them,  because  a little  prac- 
tice will  render  eggs  better  alone  than  seasoned.  Butter,  salt,  pepper, 
everything  mixed  with  them,  takes  from,  or  obscures  the  taste  of  the 
eggs  ; yet  it  is  this  taste  which  makes  us  relish  eggs  as  eggs. 

Spices  and  seasoning  thus  come  up  for  consideration.  Most  season- 
ings are  decidedly  injurious.  Their  very  nature  is  irritating,  heating, 
feverish.  Like  alcoholic  liquors,  they  stimulate  temporarily,  only  to 
debilitate  ultimately.  They  impart  no  inherent,  protracted  vigour  to 
the  system,  but  only  goad,  lash  up,  and  then  prostrate.  Especially  do 
they  irritate,  disease,  and,  prostrate  the  stomach  ; and,  this  organ  dis- 
eased, the  entire  system  suffers. 

They  also  blunt  the  taste  and  disorder  the  appetite.  They  neces- 
sarily, and  always,  benumb  the  nerves  they  touch,  and  of  course  deaden 
the  power  of  taste,  as  well  as  deteriorate  natural  relish.  They  induce 
us  to  eat  too  much,  because  they  temporarily  stimulate,  and  because 
natural  relish  being  blunted,  we  eat  and  keep  eating,  vainly  attempting 
to  make  up  in  the  quantity  of  food  that  gustatory  pleasure  lost  by  this 
blunting  of  taste.  They  also  weaken  the  salivary  glands.  Mustard, 
peppers,  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  the  like,  I never  eat ; nor 
would  I under  penalty  of  deteriorated  relish  and  dyspeptic  conse- 
quences. 

Finally,  let  the  principle,  that  whatever  takes  away  from  the  natural 
taste  of  food,  thereby  impairs  the  luxury  of  eating,  be  always  borne  in 
mind  and  put  in  practice.  The  deliciousness  is  in  the  food,  not  the 
spices — in  the  bread,  not  the  butter,  or  gravy,  or  sauce,  or  other  things 
eaten  with  it  as  relishes.  And  if  we  cannot  enjoy  simple  food  simply 
prepared,  we  cannot  enjoy  it  with  all  the  4 seasoning  ’ (improperly  so 
called)  with  which  it  can  be  cooked  or  eaten.  Whatever  is  fit  for  food, 
nature  has  already  seasoned  for  us  better  than  art  can  season  it.  And 
since  condiments  both  obscure  nature’s  rich  flavours,  and  blunt  our 
powers  of  perceiving  them,  to  say  nothing  of  their  deleterious  conse- 
quences, practical  wisdom  dictates  that  food  should  be  eaten  with  as 
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few  spices  and  relishes  as  possible.  Yet  modern  cookery  is  all  seasoning 
— a total  perversion  of  nature’s  dietetic  simplicity. 

Confectionary  is  so  closely  allied  to  pastry  as  to  deserve  a passing 
remark.  Ice-creams  are  probably  not  objectionable.  They  may  be 
eaten  at,  or  after  meals,  with  comparative  impunit}7,  provided  they  are 
allowed  to  melt  first.  But  candies  in  all  their  forms  are  very  detri- 
mental, first,  because  so  very  rich,  second,  because  coloured  with  poi- 
sonous ingredients,  third,  because  usually  eaten  between  meals  or  late 
at  night ; and  especially  because  they  pervert  the  relish,  so  that  natural 
food  tastes  insipid,  and  rich  food  is  sought  to  fill  the  vacuum  they 
create.  They  are  exceedingly  liable  to  sour  on  the  stomach,  which 
they  always  overload,  and  thus  stupify  the  brain,  breed  worms,  and 
incite  disease.  Children  especially  should  never  be  indulged  in  them. 
They  also  soon  ruin  the  teeth.  This  is  a sure  sign  that  they  first  im- 
pair the  stomach.  But  of  these  relations  of  the  two  to  each  other, 
hereafter.  Confectionaries  are  public  curses. 

Fruit  next  deserves  consideration.  Good  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious articles  man  can  eat.  Honey  and  sugar  are  most  delicious  at  first, 
but  they  soon  cloy,  because  their  nutrition  is  so  highly  concentrated. 
Not  so  with  good  fruit.  Let  a person  moderately  hungry,  sit  down  to 
a plate  of  honey,  or  butter,  or  sugar,  and  he  loses  his  relish  before  he  has 
enjoyed  one-tenth  of  the  pleasure  he  may  find  in  eating  as  many  first- 
rate  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  or  nectarines,  or  even  apples  or  berries,  as 
his  stomach  will  bear.  And  what  greater  dainty  can  be  served  up  to 
man  than  delicious  fruit?  For  what  other  luxury  will  men  pay  as 
high  a price  ? Vergaluce  pears  often  command  one  dollar  per  dozen. 
In  France  they  often  sell  for  forty  cents  apiece,  and  fifty  cents  for  a 
peach  have  often  been  paid  in  Boston — more  than  treble  the  cost  of  ice- 
cream. Yet  there  are  still  better  fruits  than  these. 

And  what  is  more,  all  love  good  fruit.  See  how  fond  of  fruit  all 
children  are.  See  what  enormous  quantities  of  pears,  peaches,  straw- 
berries, apples,  etc.,  are  consumed  in  our  cities. 

Now,  since  that  is  best  which  tastes  best,  and  since  fruit  relishes 
better  than  anything  eaten,  fruit  must  be  the  most  wholesome  of  food. 
And  so  it  is.  It  prevents  or  removes  constipation,  and  often  acts  like 
a charm  upon  both  body  and  mind.  Different  constitutions  require 
different  kinds,  yet  ripe  fruit,  of  the  right  kind,  is  better  even  in  sick- 
ness than  medicine  ; and,  eaten  with  good  bread,  nothing  is  more  palat- 
able or  wholesome  as  food.  It  never  cloys  the  appetite  or  clogs  the 
stomach,  but  keeps  the  bowels  open,  head  clear,  passions  cool,  and  the 
entire  man  healthy  and  happy.  Just  try  the  experiment.  Sit  down  to 
a breakfast  of  first-rate  fruit  and  Graham  bread,  and  say  if  it  is  not 
the  best  breakfast  you  ever  ate.  And  what  is  more  delicious  than, 
peaches  cut  up  and  sweetened  at  supper?  Or  than  strawberries  and 
cream  with  bread  ? Choice  pears  are  as  delicious.  Nor  are  berries 
with  bread  and  milk  such  very  inferior  eating.  And  when  none  of 
these  can  be  obtained,  good  apples,  baked  or  raw,  relish  right  well. 

If  it  be  objected  that  these  choice  fruits  last  but  a short  time,  the 
answer  is,  that  nature  provides  us  with  a perpetual  round  of  them  from 
May  to  November.  Apples  keep  the  whole  year,  and  pears  of  the  very 
best  variety  can  be  kept  till  the  appearance  of  strawberries  the  next 
year.  A friend  of  the  author  had  plums — Coe’s  golden  drop — the  first 
of  June,  which  he  had  kept  perfectly  sound  all  winter,  and  the  frost 
damson  keeps  till  November  ; while  the  amber  primordium  ripens  early 
in  July.  Many  other  kinds  ripen  through  the  winter  and  spring. 
Pears  and  plums  can  be  kept  the  year  round  as  easily  as  apples  ; and 
summer  fruits,  by  bottling,  can  be  kept  perfectly  fresh  a year.  And  by 
the  use  of  hot-houses  fruit  can  be  picked  from  the  trees  in  winter  or 
spring. 

We  can  also  preserve  them,  or  make  them  into  jellies.  Yet  this  pro- 
cess, besides  deteriorating  their  flavour,  impairs  their  digestibility. 
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Preserves  are  too  rich.  Their  nutrition  is  too  much  concentrated.  Yet 
the  juice  can  be  extracted  and  then  dried,  so  as  to  preserve  its  original 
flavour  and  dietetic  utility.  Or  most  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  dried,  and 
thus  kept,  though  this  process  dries  out  much  of  its  goodness  as  well  as 
sweetness.  Yet  dried  fruit  stewed,  is  far  better  than  none. 

Stewed  apples  sweetened,  make  an  excellent  relish  with  bread.  The 
addition  of  butter  does  not  increase  its  palatableness,  but  rather  les- 
sen it.  Yet  apple-sauce  should  be  made  every  few  dajs,  and  not  made 
so  rich  as  to  keep  all  winter.  Nothing  equals  simple  bread  and  choice 
fruit,  if  people  only  knew  it,  both  for  health  and  luxury. 

In  general,  good  fruit  loses  much  of  its  flavour  and  virtue  by  being 
cooked.  Poor  fruit  may  be  improved  by  being  cooked  and  sweetened  ; 
but  first-rate  fruit  and  bread  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  a prince  ; 
and  is  in  fact  the  best  pie,  and  cake,  and  dessert,  in  the  world. 

Green  fruit,  however,  is  injurious.  Nor  do  we  realize  how  many, 
especially  children,  lose  their  lives  directly  or  indirectly  thereby. 
Adults  are  most  culpable  for  eating  fruit  before  it  is  ripe.  Nor  would 
children  ever  eat  it,  if  supplied  freely  with  what  is  good.  Parents 
should  see  to  it  that  their  children  have  good  ripe  fruit  as  much  as 
bread. 

Most  sold  fruits,  especially  peaches,  are  picked  green,  so  that  they 
may  keep  the  longer.  Those  who  would  have  good  fruit  must  raise  it 
— must  pick  it  from  their  own  trees. 

Foreign  fruits  are  good,  but  home  ones  are  better.  Nature  generally 
adapts  the  products  of  every  clime  to  its  dietetic  requisitions  ; and  has 
made  those  fruits  to  flourish  best  in  every  clime,  which  its  inhabitants 
require.  Yet  imported  fruits  augment  variety,  and  those  which  will  keep 
well,  may  be  eaten  freely  with  profit.  Of  these,  oranges,  lemons,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  and  nuts,  are  examples. 

Sweets  are  as  healthy  as  palatable.  They  contain  starch  and  carbon 
in  great  abundance,  and  these  are  two  of  the  principal  ingredients  re- 
quired in  food.  Yet  they  should  be  commingled  with  our  food  just 
as  nature  herself  has  mixed  them  with  all  kinds  of  edibles.  Sugar  is 
extracted  from  the  cane,  the  beet  and  the  maple,  and  even  from  corn- 
stalks ; and  can  be  made  out  of  almost  anything  that  will  serve  for 
food.  'When  eaten,  it  should  be  duly  diluted,  and  then  it  will  rarely  cloy, 
but  greatly  enhance  the  palatableness  of  almost  everything  eaten, 
especially  of  4 flour  victuals.  ’ Sweet  apples  and  fruit  are  much  more 
nutritious  than  sour,  and  greatly  faciliate  the  fattening  of  stock. 

Molasses  is  good ; because,  besides  yielding  a great  amount  of  nourish- 
ment, it  stimulates  the  intestinal  canal,  and  thus  helps  to  evacuate  ob- 
structions and  waste  matter.  Eaten  with  Indian  meal  made  into  pud- 
dings or  cakes,  it  becomes  highly  aperient,  and  thus  carries  off  causes 
of  disease.  Let  children  be  served  with  it  at  least  once  or  twice  a week, 
nor  should  adults  refuse  it. 

Those  slaves,  and  even  cattle,  that  eat  of  the  cane  while  extracting  its 
sugar,  are  said  to  thrive  remarkably  well  ; and  I am  fully  persuaded 
-that  if  the  cane  as  well  as  its  extract  were  imported,  and  extensively 
used  as  an  article  of  diet,  its  usefulness  would  be  very  great. 

Honey  is  also  most  delicious  ; and,  duly  mixed  with  other  things, 
may  be  eaten  with  profit,  especially  in  winter.  Sweets  generally  should 
be  eaten  more  sparingly  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold. 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  are  highly  nutritious,  tho’  not  altogether 
unobjectionable.  Milk  contains  casein e,  and  caseine  contains  fibrin© 
and  albumen,  in  a highly  soluble  state,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
carried  to  every  portion  of  the  system.  Milk  also  contains  nitrogen,  an 
abundance  of  which  is  essential  to  growth.  A milk  diet  is  therefore  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  promote  the  growth  of  children  and  youth.  And 
the  fact  that  nature  has  ordained  it  as  the  natural  food  of  infants,  is  no 
mean  guarantee  of  its  utility.  Its  promotion  of  the  growth  of  young 
animals  generally,  still  further  recommends  it. 
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Butter,  made  from  the  oily  properties  of  milk,  contains  a great 
amount  of  carbon.  Its  nutrition,  like  that  of  sugar  and  honey,  is  highly 
concentrated.  Butter  also  soon  becomes  rancid,  when  exposed  to  heat, 
and  in  this  form  it  is  peculiarly  obnoxious.  It  often  causes  cutaneous 
eruptions,  biles,  and  the  like  ; and  eaten  in  warm  weather,  and  in 
those  quantities  in  which  it  is  generally  consumed  in  America,  loads 
the  system  with  corruption,  renders  many  miserable  for  life,  and  hur- 
ries thousands  into  untimely  graves. 

Cream  is  better  than  butter,  and  certainly  more  palatable,  and  may 
be  eaten  with  bread,  or  bread  and  fruit,  with  comparative  impunity, 
especially  in  cold  weather.  Other  stomachs  may  manage  butter,  but 
mine  cannot,  except  in  small  quantities  ; and  it  proves  detrimental  to 
dyspeptics  generally.  Spread  thin  upon  bread,  it  may  do.  Sweetened 
cream  is  far  more  palatable  and  less  objectionable. 

Milk  also  promotes  sleep,  and  hence  is  the  better  for  supper,  espe- 
cially for  the  supper  of  children,  and  probably  for  the  wakeful.  Sour 
milk  and  butter-milk  sweetened,  are  probably  both  nutritious  and 
healthy.  The  author  attributes  his  recovery  from  a consumptive  attack 
to  the  use  of  butter-milk,  and  relishes  sour  milk  sweetened  much.  The 
Germans  strain  all  their  sweet  milk  into  sour,  and  thus  curdle  it  ; and 
some  cannot  eat  milk  unless  it  is  previously  curdled.  Curdled  by  adding 
sweet  cider,  it  becomes  delicious  and  wholsome. 

Melted  butter,  as  eaten  on  warm  bread,  or  on  hot,  short  cakes  is  not 
good.  Buckwheat  cakes  of  themselves  are  harmless,  yet  swimming  in 
melted  butter  and  molasses,  they  can  be  born  only  by  few.  Add  milk 
or  cream,  with  sugar,  or  molasses,  or  honey,  and  they  are  even  more 
delightful  to  the  palate  than  with  butter,  and  doubtless  as  wholesome  as 
they  are  delicious.  When  the  system  is  in  want  of  carbon  (heat),  butter 
may  be  eaten  with  profit,  yet  cream  is  better. 

Cheese  does  not  suit  some  stomachs,  the  author’s  included,  yet  may 
not  be  peculiarly  unwholesome.  It  often  troubles  children,  and  should 
be  administered  to  them  sparingly,  if  at  all.  Yet  pot-cheese,  made  of 
sour  milk,  is  nutritious,  and  probably  harmless. 

Peas,  beans,  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  squashes,  and 
vegetables  generally,  may  be  eaten  freely,  with  profit.  Ripe  beans 
and  peas  contain  a great  amount  of  nutrition,  make  good  blood,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  Made  into  soups  they  relish 
well.  They  constituted  a standing  article  of  the  diet  of  our  ancestors. 

Potatoes,  a recent  but  popular  article  of  diet,  deserve  all  the  practical 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  Though  not  very  nutritious,  yet  on 
this  very  account  they  4 fill  up,’  and  thus  prevent  our  taking  exces- 
sive nutrition  in  other  forms.  Baked,  they  are  very  fine,  and  they  are 
palatable  however  prepared.  Yet  they  should  be  eaten  with  bread,  or 
their  bulk  will  be  too  great  for  their  nutrition.  Potatoe-starch  pudding 
is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  easily  digested  articles  of  diet  to  be 
found. 

Onions  are  both  palatable  and  wholesome.  The  French  consume 
them  freely.  They  are  especially  good  in  colds.  The  ourang  outang, 
when  suffering  from  colds,  eats  them  raw  in  great  quantities,  and 
would  oat  nothing  else.  They  are  aperient,  and  their  syrup,  sweetened, 
relieves  oppressed  lungs,  and  restores  suppressed  perspiration.  For  in- 
cipient infantile  colds,  it  is  admirable. 

Beets,  carrots,  and  turnips,  are  good  in  their  places.  Every  family 
should  feed  upon  them  occasionally.  Parsnips  are  good,  though  rather 
difficult  of  digestion  at  times. 

Cabbages  are  often  digested  with  some  difficulty,  and  yield  but  little 
nourishment. 

Greens  in  the  spring  are  aperient  and  healthy,  yet  need  not  be  soaked 
in  vinegar  to  be  rendered  palatable. 

Squashes  and  pumpkins  are  good,  either  stewed  or  eaten  as  sauce,  or 
with  bread,  or  made  into  plain  pies.  Yet  they  should  not  be  spiced  to 
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death,  or  till  their  taste  is  nearly  obliterated,  and  their  utility  rendered 
doubtful.  To  some  constitutions,  squash  is  equally  serviceable. 

Cucumbers  and  radishes  are  injurious.  They  ought  never  to  come 
upon  the  table. 

Nuts,  as  generally  eaten,  are  unwholesome,  for  two  reasons.  They 
are  often  eaten  between  meals,  and  when  the  stomach  is  already  over- 
loaded. Secondly,  they  contain  a great  amount  of  carbon,  and  thus 
increase  that  superabundance  of  it  which  is  one  great  cause  of  disease. 
Yet  eaten  with  food,  or  as  a part  of  food,  they  would  prove  beneficial, 
as  they  are  eminently  nutritious  and  palatable.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
South  of  France,  Savoy,  and  a part  of  Italy,  live  to  a great  extent  on. 
chestnuts  during  fall  and  the  early  part  of  winter,  making  them  into 
bread  and  puddings  in  place  of  flour.  Nuts  abound  in  vegetable  oil, 
and  of  course  in  carbon,  and  also  in  gluten  and  fibrine — three  of  the 
most  important  elements  required  for  sustaining  life.  But  we  shall 
discuss  their  value  more  fully  when  we  come  to  speak  of  animal  heat. 

HOW  TO  EAT  ; OH  MASTICATION. 

Our  food  once  selected  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  principles, 
the  next  question  is,  How  shall  it  be  eaten?  With  our  teeth,  of  course. 
Nature  forbids  our  throwing  it  into  the  stomach  as  with  a shovel.  By 
rendering  the  passage  to  it  small,  she  literally  compels  us  to  swallow 
our  food  in  small  parcels.  She  has  also  furnished  us  with  a mouth, 
set  all  around  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  which  fit  exactly  upon  each 
other,  and  are  every  way  adapted  to  crushing  our  food  to  atoms.  Nor 
can  we,  in  general,  swallow  our  food  without  its  being  more  or  less 
chewed. 

Still  further  to  induce  us  to  chew  well  our  food,  nature  has  rendered 
the  action  pleasurable.  She  has  given  food  a most  delicious  flavour. 
Yet  men  generally  do  not  know  how  to  enjoy  a tithe  of  the  gustatory 
pleasure  which  nature  has  appended  to  eating.  Not  one  in  a thousand 
know  how  to  eat ! All  know  how  to  eat  enough , but  few  know  how  to 
eat  little  enough.  All  know  how  to  eat  fast  enough,  but  very  few 
know  how  to  eat  slowly  enough.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  few 
know  even  how  to  chew , simple,  easy,  and  natural  as  the  thing  is  ! 
Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  every  thousand,  eat  mostly  with  their 
stomachs  instead  of  with  their  teeth  ! This  poor  slave  has  often  to  per- 
form two  or  three  times  its  proper  task,  simply  to  digest  the  enormous 
quantites  of  heterogeneous  compounds  forced  upon  it,  besides  being 
compelled  to  do  what  the  teeth  should  previously  have  done.*  Is 
eating  indeed  so  very  grievous  a task  that  it  should  thus  be  hurried 
over  ? Most  men  shovel  in  their  food  in  great  masses,  mouthful  fol- 
lowing mouthful,  thick  and  fast,  eating  as  much  in  five  minutes  as 
would  take  them  nearly  an  hour  to  eat  well.  Americans  generally 
treat  eating,  as  they  treat  impertinent  customers — get  done  with  it  as 
soon  as  they  can,  without  ceremony.  Yet  few  things  are  of  more  im- 
portance. Besides,  how  can  we  expect  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  nature  has 
associated  with  eating,  unless  we  take  sufficient  time  in  eating?  Instead 
of  dispatching  our  meals  to  get  to  business,  we  should  despatch  our 
business,  and  eat  at  perfect  leisure.  We  should  never  sit  down  to  the 
table  in  a hurry  ; and  we  should  eat  as  leisurely  as  if  time  and  tide 
were  waiting  for  us.  The  ox  and  horse  eat  as  quietly  as  though  eating 
was  their  all.  Only  swine  guttle  down  their  food.  Will  you  imitate 
the  swine  ? Take  time  to  eat  well , and  you  will  probably  live  nearly 
twice  as  long,  and  this  protraction  of  life  will  enable  you  to  do  th@ 
more  business.  Eating  fast  is  one  of  the  worst  ways  of  hastening  busi- 
ness you  can  adopt.  Let  business  stand  while  you  eat,  and  eat  with 
the  utmost  deliberation.  Let  nothing  hurry  you  either  to  or  from  the 
table.  ^ Make  eating  a paramount  business.  No  one  should  deposit 
an  ordinary  meal  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  How  foolish  to  cram  it 

This  is  not  so  true  of  English  people  as  of  Americans. — J.  B. 
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down  with  swinish  verocity  in  five  minutes ! Yet  some  men  make 
quick  eating  their  boast. 

The  loss  of  gustatory  enjoyment  consequent  on  fast  eating,  is  one  of 
its  smallest  and  lightest  evils.  It  breaks  down  the  stomach,  and  thus 
disorders  and  diseases  the  entire  system.  Few  other  causes  are  as  pro- 
lific of  dyspepsia  (indigestion)  and  its  dire  of  evils,  as  this.  We  have 
not  overrated  the  importance  of  a due  selection  of  food,  yet  its  proper 
mastication  is  as  important.  How  can  the  gastric  juice  penetrate 
the  food  unless  it  is  mashed  fine  ? Food  deposited  in  lumps  defies  its 
solvent  power  for  a long  time,  meanwhile  irritating  and  weakening  its 
power  ; whereas,  if  it  were  well  crushed  before  it  entered  the  stomach, 
this  juice  could  penetrate  or  get  hold  of  it,  and  digest  it  before  fermen- 
tation occurred. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Food  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  saliva  as  a 
means  of  being  thoroughly  crushed.  Hence  nature  has  stationed  five 
glands  about  the  mouth,  two  at  the  back  part  of  the  jaws,  two  at  the 
sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  one  under  the  tongue,  which  secrete  this 
saliva,  and  discharge  it  into  the  mouth  when  food  is  presented. 
Chewing  mingles  this  saliva  with  what  we  eat,  and  enables  us  to  grind 
our  food  perfectly  fine. 

It  appears  that  saliva,  besides  facilitating  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion*— for  without  it  food  would  be  too  dry  to  be  swallowed  easily — in 
part  disol ves  the  food,  and  prepares  it  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
before  it  enters  the  stomach.  As  cotton  must  go  through  several  pre- 
paratory processes  before  it  can  be  woven  ; so  food  must  be  both 
ground  fine  b}r  mastication  and  saturated  with  saliva,  till  the  starch  of 
food,  one  of  its  most  nutritive  elements,  is  liquefied  and  prepared  for 
the  digestive  process.  How  deeply  important,  then,  that  we  should 
thoroughly  chew  our  food,  and  that  we  should  keep  these  salivary 
glands  in  a healthy,  sound,  and  vigorous  state  ! The  stomach  has 
enough  to  do  after  thorough  mastication  and  salivation  have  prepared 
the  food  for  digestion.  Especially  is  this  true  of  weak  stomachs.  Nor 
can  the  digestive  process  be  complete,  or  food  make  good  blood,  without 
this  work  of  preparation.  The  reader  will  please  to  note  this  principle, 
as  wre  shall  found  several  important  directions  to  dyspeptics  on  it,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  disordered  digestion. 

The  food  is  next  swallowed,  or  passed  down  the  eesophagus,  a long 
duct  connected  with  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  furnished  with 
longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres,  which,  contracting  from  above  down- 
wards, impels  its  contents  down  into  the  stomach. 

Important  as  are  the  right  selection  emd  due  mastication  and  saliva- 
tion of  food,  its  quantity  is  probably  equally  so.  Unwholesome  hinds 
will  often  engender  less  disease  and  suffering  than  excess  in  the  amount . 
Health  and  disease  depend  greatly  on  how  much  we  eat.  Many,  espe- 
cially dyspeptics,  counterbalance  the  good  effects  of  a plain  diet,  by 
over-eating.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  most  people  make  glut- 
tons of  themselves.  This  is  doubly  true  of  Americans.  An  English 
Quaker  on  his  return  from  a transatlantic  tour,  when  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  Yankees,  answered,  that  4 Their  men  are  gluttons,  and 
their  women  slaves.’  Notice  the  disappearance  of  dishful  after  dishful, 
and  even  tableful  after  tableful,  at  our  public  and  private  meals. 
Watch  your  own  plate,  and  notice  how  many  times,  though  it  is 
loaded  to  begin  with,  you  4 back  up  your  cart’  for  another  load.  All 
this  besides  the  desserts.  Though  we  may  not  eat  as  much  as  the  In- 
dians, who  are  reputed  by  several  travellers  to  stuff  themselves  with 
from  six  to  fifteen  pounds  of  meat  per  day,  when  they  can  get  it,  yet, 
on  the  average,  we  eat  at  least  from  two  to  three  times  more  than  na- 
ture requires.  Nearly  every  reader  will  bear  the  seif-condemning  wit- 
ness, that  he  often  eats  so  enormously  as  to  feel  uncomfortable,  stupid. 


* Chewing  and  swallowing. 
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and  sometimes  almost  sick  ; and  most  who  will  omit  an  occasional 
meal,  will  feel  twice  as  well  for  a day  or  two  afterwards. 

But,  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a point,  notice  three  classes  of  facts, 
everywhere  observable.  Dyspeptics  generally  eat  enormously — nearly 
twice  as  much  as  ordinary  persons,  while  those  who  enjoy  perfect 
health,  and  have  never  been  sick,  eat  less  than  half  as  much  as  others, 
and  not  a quarter  as  much  as  dyspeptics.  The  bully  of  the  Erie  Canal 
in  1837,  and  of  course  the  strongest  and  toughest  man  of  all  those 
powerful  navigators  of  that  extended  water,  ate  less  than  half  as  much 
as  the  average  of  his  passengers.  A comb-factory  man  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  who  has  always  enjoyed  the  very  best  of  health,  is  surprisingly 
abstemious  in  the  quantity  of  his  food.  Aged  persons  usually  eat  very 
little,  and  hence  their  length  of  life.  Men  of  great  talents  and  virtues 
usually  practise  rigid  abstinence.  Wesley  furnished  a noted  example. 
See  what  he  did  and  endured — how  little  he  ate  and  how  often  he 
fasted. 

Fleshy  persons  usually  eat  moderately,  while  spare  persons,  the 
world  over,  are  generally  great  eaters.  The  reason  is  this  : what  the 
former  do  eat,  they  completely  digest,  extracting  from  it  all  its  sustain- 
ing virtue,  so  that  they  need  but  little  ; whereas  gluttons  disorder  their 
stomachs,  so  that  the  enormous  quantities  they  consume  are  not  con- 
verted into  nourishment.  A little  food,  well  assimilated,  yields  far 
more  nutrition  and  life  than  quantities  crudely  digested.  In  fact, 
gluttony  doubly  starves  its  subjects ; first  enfeebling  and  disordering 
digestion,  so  that  it  cannot  extract  the  nourishment  from  food,  and 
secondly,  by  causing  a gnawing,  hankering,  craving  state  of  the 
stomach,  akin  to  starvation. 

Old  Parr,  who  became  a father  after  he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  retained  his  health  and  all  his  faculties  unimpaired  till  he  visited 
the  royal  court,  aged  one  hundred  and  fifty -two,  died  in  about  a year, 
from  slightly  letting  down  his  extreme  abstemiousness. 

Louis  Cornaro,  who,  by  abandoning  those  excesses  which  broke  his 
constitution  and  threatened  him  with  death  at  thirty-six,  baffled  dis- 
ease in  its  most  aggravated  form,  by  confining  himself  to  less  than 
twelve  ounces  of  solid  and  exclusively  vegetable  food  per  day,  was 
over-persuaded  to  increase  this  quantity  only  two  ounces,  the  effects  of 
which  he  describes  as  follows  : 4 This  increase,  in  eight  days,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  me,  that  from  being  remarkably  cheerful  and  brisk,  I 
began  to  be  peevish  and  melancholy,  and  was  constantly  so  strangely 
disposed,  that  I neither  knew  what  to  say  to  others,  nor  what  to  do 
with  myself.  On  the  twelfth  day  I was  attacked  with  a violent  pain  in 
my  side,  which  held  me  twenty-two  hours,  and  was  followed  by  a 
violent  fever,  which  continued  thirty-five  days,  without  giving  me  a 
moment’s  respite.’  This  was  his  only  sickness  during  sixty-three  years 
of  abstemiousness. 

Richard  Lloyd,  4 a strong,  straight,  upright  man,  wanting  no  teeth, 
having  no  gray  hairs,  fleshy  and  full  cheeked,  and  the  calves  of  his 
legs  not  wasted  or  shrunk,  his  hearing,  sight,  and  speech  as  good  as 
ever,’  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  age,  being  persuaded  to  sub- 
stitute a meat  and  malt-liquor  diet,  for  one  consisting  exclusively  of 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  whey,  and  buttermilk  with  water,  4 Soon  fell  off 
and  died.’ 

Dr.  Cheyne  reduced  his  weight  from  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  by  abstinence,  grew  corpulent  and  sick 
on  a more  generous  diet,  and  was  restored  by  abstemiousness.  His 
practical  and  theoretical  model  -was,  4 The  lightest  and  least  of  meat 
and  drink  a man  can  be  tolerably  easy  under,  is  the  shortest  and  most 
infallible  means  to  preserve  life,  health,  and  serenity.’ 

Dr.  James  Johnson,  one  of  the  ablest  of  modern  physiologists,  who 
cured  himself  of  an  aggravated  dyspeptic  malady  by  rigid  abstemious- 
ness, and  then  wore  out  two  armies,  in  two  wars,  and  thought  he 
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could  wear  out  another,  says  : ‘ The  quantity  should  never  exceed  half 
a pound  in  weight  at  dinner,  even  when  that  can  be  borne  without  a 
single  unpleasant  sensation  succeeding.  This  quantity  is  quite  enough, 
and  generally  too  much.  The  invalid  will  acquire  a degree  of  strength 
and  firmness,  not  fulness,  of  muscle,  on  this  quantity,  which  will,  in 
time,  surprise  his  friends  as  well  as  himself.’  Some  will  often  derive 
more  nourishment  and  strength  from  four  ounces  of  gruel  every  six 
hours,  than  from  half  a pound  of  animal  food  and  a pint  of  wine. 

The  author’s  experience  fully  confirms  these  testimonies.  When  so 
crowded  with  professional  calls  that  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  meals 
or  dismiss  customers,  he  occasionally  chose  to  postpone  his  meals,  and 
soon  found  that  it  doubled  and  trebled  his  capability  to  endure  mental 
labour ; and  shortly  afterwards  adopted  the  practice  of  fasting  when- 
ever he  was  pressed  with  business,  and  preparatory  to  lecturing.  To 
eat  supper  before  lecturing,*  always  greatly  mars  and  enfeebles  both 
matter  and  manner,  so  that  he  always  prepares  himself  for  the  desk 
by  fasting.  To  write  well  on  a full  stomach  is  an  impossibility. 
No  one  who  has  not  frequently  practised  abstemiousness  in  quantity  as 
well  as  quality,  can  appreciate  the  far  greater  flow  of  thoughts,  words, 
and  facts,  and  the  enhanced  clearness  of  mind  and  intensity  of  feeling, 
produced  by  fasting.  It  may  indeed  be  carried  so  far  as  to  prostrate, 
yet  even  a state  of  temporary  hunger  quickens  mental  action,  while  a 
full  meal  is  to  the  mind  as  lead  tied  to  the  soaring  eagle.  I find  that 
the  less  I eat,  the  more  I think.  I have,  in  times  past,  lost  months  and 
years  of  my  precious  life  by  overloading  my  stomach,  and  I thus  pro- 
claim my  errors  that  others  may  take  warning.  But  I am  determined 
to  commit  this  sin  no  more.  Shall  I fetter  the  immortal  mind,  by  in- 
dulging appetite  ? Shall  propensity  be  allowed  to  blight  the  godlike 
powers  of  the  human  soul ! Gluttony  is  the  great  sand-bank  of  mind. 
There  is  no  telling  how  much  a little  abstinence  would  enhance  the 
progress  of  our  students,  the  mental  and  moral  powers  and  consequent 
usefulness  of  writers,  and  the  intellectual  acumen  of  all  who  require 
mental  strength  and  activity.  Nor  do  the  feelings  escape  the  palsying 
grasp  of  over-eating.  They  suffer  most,  in  fact.  Over-eating  blunts 
and  benumbs  all  our  keener,  finer,  holier  emotions,  and  curtails  enjoy- 
ment more  universally  and  effectually  than  almost  any  other  cause,  be- 
sides all  the  untold  anguish  of  body  and  mind  it  induces.  The  extent 
and  magnitude  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  drinking,  though  they 
far  exceed  even  the  glowing  descriptions  of  all  its  opponents  combind, 
fall  short  of  the  evils  of  excessive  eating.  The  former  are  limited  com- 
paratively to  few  ; the  latter  are  almost  universal,  and  practised  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Mothers  begin  by  choking  their  infants  with 
the  breast  every  time  they  cry,  though  this  very  crossness  is  generally 
occasioned  by  excessive  nursing ; and  then  they  aggravate  the  evil  by 
stuffing,  stuffing,  stuffing  their  children  with  pies,  cakes,  candies,  nuts, 
apples,  and  the  like,  from  the  time  they  rise  till  they  retire,  the  whole 
year  round,  so  that  most  children  grow  up  gormands,  And  this  soul- 
and-body  destroying  habit  ‘ grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  our  strength.’ 

‘I  tell  you  honestly,’  says  Dr.  Abernetlly.  ‘what  I think  is  the  cause 
of  the  complicated  maladies  of  the  human  race.  It  is  their  gormandiz- 
ing, and  stimulating,  and  stuffing  their  digestive  organs  to  excess,  there- 
by producing  nervous  disorders  and  irritation.’  Another  eminent  med- 
ical writer  says  : ‘ It  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physicians,  that  intemperance  in  diet  destroys  the  bulk  of 
mankind.’  ‘ Most  of  all  the  chronic  diseases,  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
and  the  short  j>eriod  of  the  lives  of  Englishmen,  are  owing  to  repletion.*' 

‘ And  I do  firmly  believe,’  says  President  Hitchcock,  ‘ that  scarcely 

*They  generally  take  supper  about  half  past  six  in  the  evening  in  many 
parts  of  America. — J.  B. 
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any  sedentary  or  literary  man  can  exceed  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces 
of  solid  food,  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  of  liquid  per  day,  and 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  temperance.’  Soldiers  are  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  on  scanty  than  on  full  rations.  Pugilists  are  fitted  for  the  bloody 
ring,  and  horses  for  the  race,  by  great  abstemiousness  combined  with 
extreme  exertion  of  muscle,  which  proves  that  abstinence  facilitates 
labour.  In  short,  every  dietetic  fact  and  principle  goes  to  establish 
these  two  conclusions,  that  almost  all  eat  double  the  quantity  of  food 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  state  of  mental  and  physical 
vigour  and  endurance,  and  that  over  eating  is  the  great  cause  of  modern 
disease  and  depravity.*  One  and  all,  try  absteaiiousness.  Let  those 
who  are  well  try  it,  that  they  may  retain  and  enhance  their  health  ; and 
let  invalids  try  it,  that  they  may  banish  feebleness  and  maladies,  and 
again  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health.  The  literary  should  try  it,  that 
they  may  augment  mental  efficiency  ; and  labourers  should  try  it,  that 
they  may  increase  their  ease  and  working  capability.  Above  all,  the 
sedentary  should  try  it,  that  they  may  ward  off'  the  impending  evils  of 
confinement  within  doors.  I would  not  have  any  one  eat  one  mouthful 
too  little  ; but  I do  wish  to  see  men  content  themselves  with  the  quan- 
tity most  promotive  of  strength,  talents,  and  happiness.  How  much  is 
best  we  proceed  to  show. 

A TEST  OF  THE  PROPER  QUANTITY  OF  FOOD. 

Appetite  is  a perfectly  certain  guide  to  quantity  as  well  as  kind, 
when  it  is  unperverted.  But  alas  ! so  perverted  is  the  appetite  of  most, 
that  it  is  like  a drunken  pilot  in  a storm.  It  is  worse  than  no  guide  ; 
for  it  leads  astray.  To  lose  this  infallible  guide  in  so  important  a 
matter,  is  most  unfortunate.  An  ill-regulated  appetite,  by  constantly 
tempting  people  to  over-eat,  engenders  a great  portion  of  those  very 
maladies  and  sufferings  which  mankind  experience,  and  abridges  the 
period  of  men’s  existence  one  half  ! 

This  unnatural  condition  of  appetite  requires  a little  explanation. 
Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  a most  intimate  relation  exists  between 
the  stomach  and  Alimentiveness.  Whatever,  therefore,  inflames  the 
stomach,  excites  Alimentiveness,  and  thus  creates  cravings  akin  to 
hunger.  Excess  of  food  inflames  the  stomach,  and  thus  provokes  those 
hankerings  after  food,  which  most  mistake  for  real  hunger.  Yet  such 
cravings  are  caused,  not  by  hunger,  but  by  surfeiting.  This  shows 
why  dyspeptics  have  frequently  such  enormous  appetites.  They  have 
inflame d their  stomachs,  and  thus  rendered  their  appetite  morbid,  and 
its  cravings  insatiable.  And  the  more  such  eat,  the  more  they  crave. 
Eating,  so  far  from  satisfying  this  morbid  craving,  only  enhances  it. 
True,  they  feel  weak,  gone,  faint,  and  ravenous — feel  as  if  they  shall 
drop  down,  unless  they  can  get  something  to  eat  soon — yet  the  more 
they  eat  the  more  they  crave,  because  the  more  they  inflame  the 
stomach,  and  of  course  its  cerebral  organ,  Alimentiveness.  Cannot 
such  see  that  they  eat  twice  as  much  as  men  in  general,  and  four  times 
more  than  many  around  them  who  enjoy  uninterrupted  health  ? How 
can  they  require  so  much,  when  others  get  along  so  much  better  with 
so  little  \ What  could  more  conclusively  prove  that  both  their  craving 
and  diseases  proceed  from  their  gluttony  ? And  what  establishes  this 
point  beyond  a doubt  is,  that  protracted  abstemiousness  will  diminish 
these  stomachic  gnawings.  Make  trial,  ye  thus  afflicted,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  their  decrease.  And,  in  general,  those  who  feel  faint  in 
the  morning  till  they  eat,  ravenous  before  dinner,  and  hungry  before 
supper,  should  attribute  these  cravings  to  an  over-loading  of  the 
stomach  instead  of  to  an  empty  one.  And  they  who  suffer  much  from 
omitting  a meal,  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  over  eat.  Fasting  gives 
little  inconvenience  to  healthy  stomachs  ; nor  is  there  a more  sure  sign 

* That  this  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  I cannot  doubt;  and  I believe  it 
to  be  the  case  with  millions  even  in  Great  Britain. — J.  B. 
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of  gluttony  than  these  hankerings,  and  this  faintness  when  a meal  is 
omitted.  Contradictory  tnough  it  may  seem,  yet  of  all  such  cravings, 
persevering  abstemiousness  is  a perfect  cure,  because  it  allays  that  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  which  causes  them,  and  which  full  feeding,  by  re- 
Inflaming  appetite,  enhances.  Only  try  its  virtues,  ye  thus  afflicted. 
Fast  instead  of  feasting  ; and  keep  fasting  till  you  can,  like  those  in 
health,  omit  a meal  with  little  inconvenience  or  prostration.  Especially 
should  such  omit  supper,  and  drink  copiously  of  cold  water  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast. 

Whenever,’  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  ‘our  food  is  followed  by  inap- 
titude for  mental  or  corporal  exertion,  we  have  transgressed  the  rules  of 
health,  and  are  laying  the  foundation  for  disease.  Any  discomfort  of 
body,  any  irritability  or  despondency  of  mind,  succeeding  food  and 
drink,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour,  a day,  or  even  two  or  three  days,  may 
toe  regarded,  other  evident  causes  being  absent,  as  a presumptive  proof 
that  the  quantity  has  been  too  much,  or  the  quality  injurious.  If  a few 
hours  after  dinner,  a man  feel  a sense  of  distension  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  or  any  of  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  which  have  been  pointed 
out ; if  he  feel  a languor  of  body,  or  a cloudiness  of  the  mind  ; if  he 
have  a restless  night ; if  he  have  experienced  a depression  of  spirits,  or 
irritability  of  temper  next  morning,  his  previous  meals  have  been  too 
much,  or  improper  in  kind,  and  he  must  reduce  and  simplify  till  he 
come  to  that  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  drink  for  dinner,  which 
will  produce  little  or  no  alteration  in  his  feelings,  whether  of  exhilara- 
tion immediately  after  dinner,  or  of  discomfort  some  time  after  this 
meal.  This  is  the  criterion  by  which  the  patient  must  judge  for  him- 
self. 

The  fact  is,  we  may  accustom  ourselves  to  eat  little  or  much  at  plea- 
sure, with  this  difference,  that  the  former  habit  leaves  the  muscles  and 
brain  unoppressed  and  active  ; while  the  latter  stupefies  a man.  Agents 
and  tourists  concur  in  the  declaration,  that  the  Indians  will  eat  from 
six  to  fifteen  pounds  of  meat  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  eating  it  when  they  can  get  it.  ‘For  a few  days,’  says 
Captain  Duval,  ‘after  getting  into  camp,  he  will  eat  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds,  and  for  the  first  day  or  two  would  even  exceed  that  quantity/ 

4 The  Osages,’  says  Captain  Rogers,  ‘ often  eat  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds 
of  fresh  meat  in  the  course  of  the  twTenty-four  hours,  particularly  on  re- 
turning from  a fatiguing  hunt,  when  I have  no  doubt  they  frequently 
consume  from  five  to  six  pounds  at  a meal.’  Mayor  Armstrong  says, 

4 They  would  consume  from  six  to  eight  pounds  per  day,’ — a quantity 
under  instead  of  over  the  true  estimate.  Mr.  Robert  Cook  says,  ‘ I have 
seen  a prairie  Indian  eat  and  destroy,  upon  his  arrival  in  camp,  fifteen 
pounds  of  beef  in  twenty-four  hours.  I am  further  of  opinion  that  they 
will  eat  daily  ten  pounds  throughout  the  year.’  Of  the  amount  of  food 
eaten  by  the  Esquimaux,  John  Ross  says,  ‘ Their  consumption  of  food 
is  enormous,  and  often  incredible.  The^y  eat,  perhaps,  twenty  pounds 
of  flesh  and  oil  daily.’  Sir  W.  E.  Percy  weighed  out  to  a half-grown 
Esquimaux  boy,  eight  pounds  of  sea-horse-flesh,  one  pound  twelve 
ounces  of  bread,  one  pint  and  a quarter  of  rich  gravy  soup,  a gallon  of 
water,  and  six  wine-glasses  of  spirits,  a ‘ quantity  no  wray  extraordi- 
nary.’ 

Of  the  Siberian  Yakuti,  Captain  Cochran  says  the  Russian  Admiral 
Saritcheff  gave  to  a Yakut,  ‘ a thick  porridge  of  rice  boiled  down  with 
three  pounds  of  butter,  weighing  together  twenty-eight  pounds,  and 
although  the  glutton  had  already  breakfasted,  yet  did  he  sit  down  to  it 
with  great  eagerness,  and  consume  the  vdiole  without  stirring  from  the 
spot.’  Captain  Cochran  adds,  that  a good  calf,  weighing  two  hundred 
pounds,  ‘may  serve  four  or  five  good  Yakuti  for  a single  meal.  I have 
seen  three  of  these  gluttons  consume  a reindeer  at  a single  meal.’ 

Barrow  says,  ‘ Ten  of  our  Hottentots  ate  a middling  sized  ox,  all  but 
the  two  hind  legs,  in  three  days,  but  they  had  very  little  sleep  during: 
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the  time,  and  had  fasted  the  two  preceding  days.  With  them  the  word 
is  eat  or  sleep.’  He  adds  of  the  Bosjesmans,  4 The  three  who  accom- 
panied us  to  our  wagons,  had  a sheep  given  to  them  about  five  in  the 
evening,  which  they  entirely  consumed  before  noon  the  next  day.’ 

The  author’s  father  once  knew  a glutton  who  ate  two  chickens,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  bread  and  sauce,  and  called  for  more. 
The  dinner,  prepared  for  eight  workmen,  was  next  brought  on,  which 
he  despatched,  they  not  having  been  called,  and  when  he  called  for 
more  still,  bread  and  a cheese  were  set  on.  When  the  landlord  reproved 
him  for  cutting  the  cheese  in  slices,  instead  of  cutting  it  in  towards  the 
centre,  he  replied,  4 that  it  made  no  difference,  since  he  calculated  to- 
take  the  whole,’  to  avoid  which  the  landlord  started  forward  a drove  of 
cattle  he  was  driving,  and  thus  hurried  him  from  his  unfinished  meal, 
though  he  took  in  his  hand  a large  slice  of  bread  and  another  of  cheese, 

Germans,  as  a nation,  are  great  eaters,  while  Spaniards  and  French 
live  comfortably  on  very  little ; but  the  former  are  no  more  healthy 
than  the  latter.  And  the  world  over,  great  eaters  are  generally  stupid. 
Of  this,  the  Indians,  Hottentots,  and  Yakuti  are  examples.  Then  why 
follow  depraved  appetite  as  our  guide  as  to  quantity  % Those  who 
crave  and  consume  great  quantities  of  food,  do  so  from  gluttony,  not 
necessity.  Such,  so  far  from  freely  indulging  their  appetite,  and  thus 
enhancing  their  voracity,  should  reduce  it  by  abstinence.  Nor  need 
they  fear  starvation.  The  Spaniards  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  food,  but 
eat  all  that  unperverted  nature  requires.  And  all  that  any  one  wishes 
more  than  this  is  unnatural — is  the  demand  of  a depraved  appetite,  not 
of  nature.  Let  us  seek  and  follow  nature’s  standard,  not  our  own 
inordinate  cravings,  and  the  result  will  be  increased  mental  and  phy- 
sical capability  and  enjoyment. 

Those  convinced  of  over-eating  will  now  inquire  how  appetite  can  be 
restrained  l Doubtless  most  readers,  conscious  of  excess,  would  give 
almost  anything  to  know  how  they  can  manage  to  govern  their 
cravings  ? Every  now  and  then  they  suffer  from  excess,  and  firmly 
resolve  to  eat  less,  and  succeed  for  a single  meal ; but  eat  the  more 
afterwards.  Indeed  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  govern  a 
morbid  appetite,  whether  for  alcoholic  liquors,  or  unhealthy  viands,  or 
excessive  quantities  of  food.  He  that  can  do  this,  has  the  spirit  of  a 
martyr  in  him.  To  rule  a kingdom  is  play,  compared  with  controlling 
a morbid  appetite.  Yet  even  this  is  not  so  difficult,  after  we  know 
how.  Many  try  hard  enough,  but  do  not  try  right.  Follow  the  suc- 
ceeding directions,  and  this  task  will  soon  become  easy. 

First.  Take  upon  your  plate,  in  one  or  two  parcels,  all  the  food,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  dessert,  you  think  best  to  eat  at  a meal,  even  though 
it  may  seem  to  be  a 4 cart-load,’  and  leave  off  when  that  is  finished, 
instead  of  backing  up  your  cart  for  another  load.  By  this  means  alone 
can  you  fully  realize  how  much  you  do  eat.  Or  if  this  is  impracti- 
cable, notice  how  much  you  have  previously  taken,  so  as  to  bear  in 
mind  the  sum  total  consumed.  But  if  you  take  potato  after  potato, 
and  slice  after  slice  of  meat  and  bread,  and  the  like,  relying  upon  an 
already  inflamed  appetite  for  your  guide  to  quantity,  going  on  till  your 
stomach,  stretched  by  a thousand  surfeits,  is  pained  by  fulness,  be 
assured  you  will  over-eat.  Weighing  a few  meals,  till  you  have 
learned  to  estimate  correctly  by  the  eye,  and  never  exceeding  twenty 
ounces  per  day  of  solid  food,  will  soon  aid  you  in  curtailing  appetite. 
When  pressed  with  business  or  writing,  I limit  my  myself  to  a pound 
or  less  of  bread  per  day,  exclusive  of  fruit,  and  eat  nothing  besides. 

Especially  should  the  meals  of  children  be  measured  out  to  them, 
with  the  full  understanding  that  they  can  have  no  more  till  the  next 
meal.  They  will  thus  grow  up  to  this  much  desired  limitation.  Never 
make  them  eat  things  to  prevent  them  from  being  wasted. 

Secondly.  Eat  your  food  in  small  mouthfuls.  When  we  cram  in 
great  mouthfuls,  and  chew  only  till  we  can  just  swallow,  and  then 
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hurry  in  as  much  more  as  the  mouth  will  hold,  we  eat  far  greater  4 cart 
loads  5 in  a short  time  than  we  suppose.  But  when  we  take  a small 
quantity  at  a time,  and  chew  it  till  it  is  fitted  for  being  deposited,  in 
the  stomach  ; instead  of  a great  pile  of  food  seeming  little,  a little  will 
seem  a great  one,  and  go  a great  way  both  in  satisfying  appetite,  and 
in  nourishing  the  body,  strengthening  instead  of  impairing  digestion. 
See  some  children  eat.  They  take  a small  bite,  and  laugh,  play,  and 
talk,  perhaps  even  while  chewing  it,  and  then  take  a little  more,  and 
thus  spin  out  their  eating  a long  time.  Do  you  so,  and  you  will  find 
it  easier  to  stop  when  you  have  eaten  a small  meal  then,  than  you  do 
now  after  eating  a large  one. 

Besides,  when  you  eat  fast,  and  in  large  mouthfuls,  the  stomach 
hardly  realizes  how  much  food  it  has  taken,  until  it  is  almost  crushed 
under  its  burden.  Follow  these  simple  directions — parcel  out  your 
meal  at  the  commencement,  and  then  eat  it  in  small  mouthfuls  at  a 
time,  and  chew  thoroughly,  and  the  government  of  appetite  will  be  easy. 
To  govern  a craving  appetite  while  you  eat  fast,  is  next  to  impossible. 

A third  means  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  food  consists  in  eating 
seldom.  This  brings  up  the  question,  How  often  should  we  eat  ? I 
should  say  three  times  a day  for  most,  twice  for  others,  and  four  times  a 
day  for  none. 

Many  with  whom  the  author  has  conversed,  who  have  exchanged  the 
three-meal  system  for  the  two,  declare  themselves  improved  both  in 
mind  and  body  thereby.  With  this  my  own  experience  fully  accords. 
A breakfast  at  eight  or  nine,  and  a hearty  dinner  at  three,  are  far 
better  for  me  than  a third  meal.*  Your  stomachs,  like  your  muscles, 
must  have  rest.  And  three  meals  a day  do  not  allow  them  to  rest. 
Still,  I would  not  recommend  a sudden  change  from  three  meals  to  two. 

But  invalids,  it  is  generally  supposed,  must  eat  often.  I think  the 
reverse.  Their  debility  or  disease  prevents  their  consuming  much  of 
the  energy  derived  from  food,  so  that  they  require  less,  and  their  ex- 
hausted stomachs  pre-eminently  require  rest.  4 There  is  nothing,’  says 
Dr.  Cheyne,  4 more  supremely  ridiculous  than  to  see  tender,  hysterical, 
and  vapourish  people,  perpetually  complaining,  yet  perpetually  cram- 
ming ; crying  out  they  are  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  and  faint 
away,  yet  gobbling  down  the  richest  and  strongest  food  and  highest 
cordials.5  In  fact,  I know  of  no  more  effectual  remedy,  both  for 
chronic  invalids  and  the  sick,  than  fasting.  Why  take  food  when  they 
cannot  digest  it,  especially  since  its  presence  only  clogs  and  irritates  % 
As  gormandizing  is  one  great  breeder  of  disease,  so  abstinence  is  one 
great  remedy.  Whether  infinitesimal  doses  of  homoeopathy  are  potent 
or  harmless,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  dietetic  prescriptions  of  this 
medical  sect  are  beneficial.  Nor  is  the  temperance  regimen  associated 
with  the  4 water  cure 5 scarcely  less  efficacious  as  a restorative  agent, 
than  the  water  application  itself.  Abstemiousness  and  water,  rightly 
applied,  will  restore  almost  all  to  health,  while  frequent  eating  puts 
back  almost  all  convalescents,  and  often  induces  a relapse,  and  hurries 
its  victim  to  the  grave.  Many  convalescents,  whom  over-eating  does 
not  kill  outright,  are  loaded  anew  with  disease,  and  injured  by  it  for 
life.  Let  our  readers  heed  these  warnings. 

Eating  between  meals,  luncheons,  etc.,  next  come  up  for  reprehension. 
If  two  meals  are  sufficient  for  human  sustenance,  eating  between  three 
must  certainly  be  injurious.  The  stomach,  on  receiving  its  allowance, 
empties  into  itself  a copious  discharge  of  that  gastric  juice  which  dis- 
solves the  food  ; and  it  does  not  secrete  another  supply  till  all  that  meal  is 
disposed  of  and  another  demanded.  Hence  when  we  eat  between  meal- 
times, portions  of  food  must  often  lie  in  the  stomach  undigested,  to  irri- 
tate and  disease  the  stomach.  Besides,  to  interfere  with  the  process  of 
digestion  by  introducing  a fresh  mass  into  the  mass  already  partly  dis- 

*1  should  prefer  three  smaller  meals,  to  two  large  ones. — J..  B. 
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solved,  distracts  and  arrests  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach,  and 
causes  the  food  first  received  to  lie  until  incipient  fermentation  takes 
place.  Not  once  a month  do  I eat  between  meals,  unless  just  before  or 
after,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  be  a part  of  my  meals,  and  always  when  I do,  I 
hear  from  it  in  the  form  of  dyspeptic  pains.  Nuts,  cakes,  candies, 
apples,  oranges,  and  the  like,  should  therefore  be  eaten  with  meals,  not 
between  them  ; and  those  who  violate  this  law,  must  suffer  the  direful 
consequences  of  disordered  digestion. 

Children  require  food  oftener  than  adults  perhaps,  but  if  they  have 
apples,  nuts,  and  the  like,  see  that  they  eat  them  just  before  or  right 
after,  or  along  with  their  meals  ; and  if  adults  would  enjoy  dainties,  let 
them  keep  them  till  meal-time.  Nor  should  luncheons  ever  be  eaten. 
Do  not  disturb  the  digestive  process.  Many  of  us,  by  thus  eating  un- 
seasonably, have  undoubtedly  inflicted  aggravated  pains  and  lingering 
maladies  upon  ourselves,  which  will  burden  us  as  long  as  we  live,  and 
hasten  our  death. 

The  best  time  for  eating  also  deserves  attention.  We  should  never 
take  food  just  after  rising,  but  wait  till  the  stomach  is  prepared 
for  it  by  exercise.  Some  urge  inability  to  exercise  till  after  breakfast, 
because  of  consequent  faintness.  This  is  the  very  reason  why  they 
should  exercise.  Its  cause  is,  that  stomachic  inflammation  already 
explained,  which  can  be  cured  in  part  by  exercise  before  breakfast, 
little  and  light  at  first,  and  gradually  increasing  its  duration  and 
amount  as  it  can  be  borne.  Their  difficulty  is  dj/spepsia,  the  cure  of 
which  remains  to  be  discussed. 

Nor  should  food  be  eaten  within  at  least  three  hours  before  retiring. 
True,  sleep  sometimes  promotes  digestion,  yet  digestion  interferes  with 
sleep,  4 nature’s  great  restorer.’  A full  stomach  is  very  apt  to  engender 
bad  dreams,  and  induce  restlessness  and  starting  in  sleep,  as  well  as 
nightmare.  Especially  should  nuts,  raisins,  candies,  fruit,  etc.,  be 
eschewed  at  night.  Eat  little,  if  any,  supper,  and  that  three  or  more 
hours  before  retiring,  and  you  will  {deep  the  more  sweetly,  and  feel  the 
better  the  next  day,  because  of  the  far  greater  good  your  sleep  will 
do  you. 

But  where  three  meals  are  eaten,  seven,  twelve,  and  five  are  perhaps 
the  best  hours  ; where  only  two  are  eaten,  from  eight  to  nine,  and  from 
three  to  four  are  probably  preferable.  Business  men,  who  dine  at  three, 
should  forego  forenoon  luncheons  and  suppers,  because  the  former  unfit 
the  stomach  for  dinner,  and  the  latter,  especially  on  the  top  of  a hearty 
dinner,  are  doubly  injurious. 

The  digestive  process  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  impor- 
tant operations  of  the  human  economy.  How  effectually  impaired 
digestion,  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia,  prostrates  both  physical  and  mental 
energy  ! A vigorous  stomach  is  indispensable  to  energy  in  every  other 
portion  of  the  system.  Let  us  then  examine  this  organ. 

It  consists  of  a sack  capable  of  holding  from  a quart  to  several  gal- 
lons, according  as  it  has  been  more  or  less  distended  by  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  food  and  drink.  Its  upper  side  is  much  shorter  than  its 
under,  thus  appearing  like  a bag  held  horizontally,  and  ruffled  on  its 
upper  edge.  It  has  two  openings,  the  one  where  the  food  enters,  located 
at  its  left  superior  side,  and  called  the  cardiac  orifice,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  heart,  and  the  other,  situated  at  the  right  superior  side,  named 
the  pyloric  orifice,  through  which  the  food,  after  having  undergone  the 
chymifying  process,  makes  its  egress  into  the  duodenum,  or  second 
stomach.  The  latter  opening  is  constructed  with  a valve,  or  door,  so 
arranged  as  to  close  upon  and  send  back  whatever  presents  itself  for 
egress  before  it  is  completely  dissolved  ; and  it  departs  from  this  rule 
in  extreme  cases  only,  and  where  things  cannot  be  digested  without  re- 
maining so  long  in  the  stomach  as  seriously  to  injure  it.  Hence,  the 
ejection  of  food  either  way,  undigested,  is  a sure  index  of  a deranged 
stomach,  because  a vigorous  one  would  dissolve  whatever  is  soluble. 
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It  is  composed  of  three  membranes — the  outer,  called  the  peritonaeum, 
or  glossy  coat,  which  lines  and  lubricates  all  the  internal  organs,  and 
allows  them  to  slide  upon  each  other  without  friction  : the  middle, 
composed  of  muscles  laid  transversely,  and  crossing  each  other  in  all 
directions,  which  contract  upon  its  contents  so  as  to  give  them  the  re- 
quired motion  ; and  the  inner,  or  mucous  membrane,  which  is  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  of  a pale  cream  colour  when  healthy.  And  this 
structure  pervades  the  whole  intestinal  canal.  Nerves  and  blood-vessels 
permeate  all  its  parts ; the  blood-vessels  imparting  vitality,  and  the 
nerves  connecting  it  with  the  whole  nervous  system,  by  which  means  the 
various  states  of  the  stomach  control  both  the  nervous  system  and  mind. 

When  a healthy  stomach  receives  its  food,  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
some  glandular  structure  interwoven  with  it,  empties  into  it  a clear, 
tasteless  liquid,  resembling  saliva  in  appearance,  called  the  Gastric 
juice,  previously  secreted  so  as  to  be  in  readiness.  This  fluid  is  a most 
powerful  solvent,  capable  of  reducing  to  a milky,  homogeneous  mass, 
called  chyme,  all  those  heterogeneous  substances  taken  as  food.  It,  as 
it  were,  sets  free,  or  extracts,  from  food  the  carbon,  fibrine,  casseine, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  other  substances,  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  food,  and  are  required  to  support  life.  It  will  even  dissolve 
food  out  of  the  stomach,  though  not  as  quickly  as  in.  Its  solvent 
power,  when  the  stomach  is  healthy,  is  most  astonishing.  Not  to  dwell 
on  the  wonderful  gastric  powers  of  some  animals,  man's  solvent  power 
is  far  greater,  by  nature,  than  any  suppose.  Some  have  swallowed 
knives,  and  digested  their  bone  or  horn  handles.  Is  it  not  surprising 
that  the  stomach  should  bear  up  often  for  a century  almost  under  such 
continued  abuse  as  most  men  daily  heap  upon  it  l 

But  such  abuse  ultimately  weakens  its  solvent  powers.  This  allows 
food  to  lay  so  long  in  the  stomach,  that  its  heat  induces  souring  or  fer- 
mentation, which  aids  its  dissolution,  and  helps  to  relieve  the  stomach 
of  its  load.  But  mark  ; this  fermentation  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
incipient  decomposition,  or,  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rotting  process.  Ho  ferment  is  to  putrefy.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble for  food  to  ferment  in  the  stomach  without  engendering  corruption. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  fermentation  of  meat.  All  know  how  vast 
the  amount  of  offensive  matter  eliminated  by  its  decay  out  of  the 
stomach.  Fermentation  engenders  the  same  in  it.  Is  it  then  any  won- 
der that  dyspepsia,  which  consists  simply  in  the  rotting  of  food,  espe- 
cially meat,  in  the  human  stomach,  should  cause  its  victims  to  feel  so 
wretchedly  % Is  not  here  a powerful  argument  against  meat  eating, 
especially  when  the  stomach  is  not  perfectly  good  ? Think  of  it ; meat 
actually  putrefying  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  to  be  sent  all  through  it. 
It  is  frightful  to  contemplate  ! And  yet  this  very  process  is  perpetually 
going  on,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  within  the  stomachs  of  all  afflicted 
by  dyspepsia,  and  this  class  embraces  the  mass  of  Americans,  as  we 
shall  show  when  we  come  to  treat  of  this  disease.  This  chymical  fact, 
that  the  fermenting  process  is  incipient  rotting,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  food  of  the  great  mass  of  our  nation  does  thus  ferment,  deve- 
lopes  the  prolific  cause  of  most  of  those  chronic,  malignant,  and  all 
other  diseases  which  bring  suffering  and  premature  death  on  the  mass 
of  mankind.  Men  cannot,  therefore,  guard  too  carefully  against  all 
injury  of  this  important  organ.  Its  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  is 
indispensable  to  life  and  happiness.  Its  abuse  is  suffering  and  death. 
As  starvation,  by  withholding  nutrition,  soon  destroys  life,  so  imper- 
fect digestion  proportionably  impairs  it.  Dyspepsia  is  partial  starva- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  by  withholding  the  materials  of  life,  and  death  on 
the.  other,  by  engendering  corruption.  Hence  whatever  dyspeptics  do 
besides,  they  should  first  restore  the  flagging  energies  of  their  stomachs. 
The  scholar  who  is  impairing  digestion  by  study  is,  instead  of  disciplining 
his  mind,  undisciplining  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner  possible,  because 
stomachic  diseases  effectually  prostrate  the  brain.  Such  should  stop 
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studying  till  they  have  effected  a cure.  And  all,  whoever  they  are, 
'whose  stomachs  are  strong,  should  make  it  their  paramout  business  to 
keep  them  so.  And  those  whose  stomachs  are  weak  or  disordered, 
should  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  heal  them,  and  should  give  up  or 
abstain  from  whatever  impairs  them.  But  more  on  this  hereafter. 

The  gastric  juice  acts  mainly  upon  the  outside  of  the  food  eaten, 
thus  evolving  nourishment  gradually — a provision  of  great  practical 
utility.  Otherwise  we  should  be  obliged  to  eat  perpetually,  which, 
would  be  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible. 

The  motion  of  the  stomach  greatly  facilitates  digestion.  That  mus- 
cular coating  of  the  stomach,  already  described,  by  contracting  from  all 
points  upon  the  food,  as  it  were  churns  it  till  it  is  dissolved.  As  the 
muscles  of  the  gizzard  of  fowls  contract  upon  their  food  so  powerfully 
as  to  grind  it  by  friction  against  the  gravel  stones  mixed  up  with  it,*' 
so  the  muscles  of  the  human  stomach  keep  perpetually  squeezing  and 
whirling  the  food  over  and  over,  always  one  way.  This  motion  all 
may  have  observed  within  themselves.  In  cases  of  heart-burn,  which 
is  caused  by  the  fermenting  process,  this  rolling  of  the  food  is  par- 
ticularly observable. 

This  motion  is  involuntary,  else  we  should  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it 
continually,  which  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient.  Breathing 
greatly  facilitates  it.  Every  inspiration  hauls  down  the  stomach,  to 
make  room  for  the  ingress  of  air,  and  every  expiration  redoubles  this 
motion  by  allowing  it  to  return  to  its  place.  And  as  breathing  is  per- 
petual, so  is  this  stomachic  motion.  This  physiological  principle  con- 
demns all  lashing  down  of  the  stomach,  and  the  use  of  all  girting 
round  it  and  the  lungs,  as  it  prevents  this  motion.  Unless  this  motion 
had  been  very  important,  nature  would  never  have  devised  so  effectual 
a means  of  securing  it  ; and  those  who  arrest  it  by  tight  lacing,  do  so 
at  their  peril. 

Nature  still  further  facilitates  this  motion  by  those  abdominal 
muscles  which  pass  up  and  down  across  the  stomach  and  bowels,  so 
that  we  cannot  well  move  the  body  backwards,  forwards,  sideways,  or 
any  way,  without  using  these  muscles,  and  thus  kneading  the  stomach. 

This  brings  up  for  discussion  exercise  after  meals,  and  sleeping  at 
noon.  Such  exercise  is  generally  condemned,  and  a sleep  recommended 
instead  ; because  two  dogs  having  been  fed  alike,  the  one  put  upon  the 
chase,  the  other  allowed  to  rest,  on  being  killed  two  hours  and  a half 
after  feeding,  digestion  was  scarcely  commenced  in  the  former,  while  in 
the  other  it  was  nearly  completed.  Violent  exercise  is  undoubtedly  in- 
jurious, because  it  robs  the  stomach  of  energy,  to  supply  the  extra 
exactions  of  the  muscles  ; yet  this  does  not  condemn  moderate  exercise. 
Nor  are  we  told  whether  the  still  dog  laid  down  all  the  time,  or  ran 
around  leisurely  here  and  there,  but  only  that  he  was  not  on  the  chase  ; 
so  that  these  cases  fail  of  proving  that  we  should,  1 after  dinner,  sit 
an  hour.’  Moderate  exercise  promotes,  instead  of  retarding  digestion, 
though  fatiguing  labour  is  of  course  injurious . 

4 But,’  it  is  objected,  ‘nature  inclines  to  rest  after  meals,  and  what 
she,  unperverted,  inclines  to,  is  beneficial.’  But  I doubt  whether  apathy 
after  meals  is  natural.  True,  when  we  have  overtasked  the  stomach, 
this  organ  withdraws  energy  from  the  muscles,  brain,  and  wherever 
else  it  can  obtain  it,  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  burden,  just  as  over- 
tasked muscles  rob  both  stomach  and  brain,  and  as  an  over-tasked 
brain  robs  all  the  rest  of  the  system.  Lethargy  of  mind,  or  indolence 
of  body,  is  a certain  sign  of  having  over-eaten.  The  stomachic  nerve 
robs  the  brain,  or  muscles,  when  thus  overloaded.  One  function  is 
never  made  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  another,  else  nature  would  be 
at  war  with  herself.  So  far  from  its  being  a law  of  things  that  the 

* Those  who  will  bolt  their  food,  like  fowls,  without  chewing,  should,  like 
them,  eat  gravel  stones  to  do  the  crushing  which  teeth  were  created  to  do. 
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stomach  should  retard  the  action  of  brain  or  muscle,  it  was  created  to 
facilitate  both  ; so  that  right  eating  will  actually  exhilarate  instead  of 
prostrating  all  the  other  functions.  I never  take  sleeps  at  noon.  Chil- 
dren never  do,  but  are  generally  more  lively  and  playful  after  meals 
than  before,  but  never  more  stupid  ; and  he  who  cannot  take  hold  of 
labour  with  zest  and  strength,  or  study  with  success,  after  having  eaten, 
has  eaten  too  much.  Eat  exactly  right — enough  but  not  too  much,  of 
the  right  kind,  and  masticate  well — and  you  can  labour  with  augmented 
ease,  and  apply  your  mind  with  increased  clearness  and  power  after 
eating,  and  feel  like  doing  instead  of  loitering.  Food,  like  sleep,  natur- 
ally refreshes  and  invigorates  ; and  unless  it  does  so,  it  is  excessive  in 
quantity  or  injurious  in  kind.  This  physiological  law  furnishes  a sure 
criterion  of  the  quantity  of  food  required  for  the  most  perfect  suste- 
nance of  body  and  mind.  Yet  when  we  have  over-eaten,  sleep  and  rest 
after  meals  are  probably  beneficial. 

THE  DUODENUM,  LIVER,  PANCREAS,  INTESTINES  AND  MESENTERY 

GLANDS,  AND  THEIR  FUNCTIONS. 

CHYLE. 

The  manufacture  of  good  chyle  by  the  stomach,  so  far  from  complet- 
ing the  digestive  process,  only  begins  it.  The  mass  of  chyme  remains 
to  be  assorted — the  nutritious  separated  from  the  innutritious  portions  ; 
for  there  is  a refuse  in  food,  as  there  is  of  ashes  in  combustion.  By 
what  means,  then,  is  this  separation  effected  ? 

After  the  chyme  has  been  admitted  through  the  pyloric  orifice  into 
the  duodenum,  or  second  stomach — a long  narrow  sack,  composed,  like 
the  stomach  proper,  of  the  peritoneal,  muscular,  and  mucous  coatings 
— it  there  receives  two  secretions,  one,  called  gall,  from  the  liver,  and 
the  other,  called  the  pancreatic  juice,  from  the  pancreas.  The  gall  is 
a liquid  of  a greenish  colour,  and  exceedingly  bitter,  secreted  from  the 
dark  and  venous  blood  while  returning  back  to  the  heart.  This  bile 
is  composed  mainly  of  carbon,  and  this  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  system  relieves  itself  of  surplus  carbon.  Hence  those  whose  livers 
are  weak,  should  eat  substances  less  highly  carbonized,  so  that  they 
may  have  less  carbon  to  secrete.  They  should  also  eat  less  food  for 
the  same  reason. 

Soda  is  also  secreted  from  the  venous  blood,  and  is  contained  in  the 
bile,  and,  being  required  in  the  vital  process,  is  taken  up  by  the  liver, 
and  returned  into  the  circulation,  to  take  part  in  respiration — a most 
ingenious  contrivance  for  supplying  the  system  with  the  soda  it  requires. 
The  gall  thus  secreted  by  the  liver,  is  emptied  from  all  parts  of  this 
glandular  and  porous  organ  into  little  ducts,  and  these  continue  to 
empty  themselves  into  larger  and  still  larger  ones,  till  they  finally  de- 
posit the  gall  in  a little  sack  called  the  gall-bladder,  from  which  it  is 
carried  by  another  duct  into  the  duodenum. 

With  the  glandular  structure  and  general  mechanism  of  the  liver, 
most  readers  are  doubtless  familiar.  If  not,  they  can  obtain  the  re- 
quired knowledge  by  observing  and  dissecting  that  of  animals. 

The  pancreas,  or  sweet  bread,  another  long  and  tapering  gland  situ- 
ated right  under  the  stomach,  secretes  another  fluid  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  saliva,  which  is  conveyed  by  a trough-like  duct  "which  traverses 
it,  into  which  a multitude  of  smaller  ducts  empty  this  fluid,  into  the 
duodenum.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  this  juice  little  is  known,  only 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  chylification,  as  chyliheation  is  necessary  to 
nutrition. 

These  two  fluids,  commingling  with  the  chyme,  separate  its  nutri- 
tious from  its  innutritious  portions,  somewhat  as  rennet  separates  the 
whey  and  curd  of  milk  from  each  other.  The  nutritious  portion  is 
called  chyle — a half-liquid  grayish  substance,  closely  resembling  milk 
in  appearance,  laden  with  fibrine,  carbon,  nitrogen,  oil,  and  other  sub- 
stances required  to  support  life.  In  fact,  its  composition  is  almost 
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identical  with  that  of  the  blood,  and  requires  only  contact  with  the  air 
to  impart  that  red  colour  and  oxygen  which  constitute  it  blood  proper. 
The  importance  of  these  two  glandular  secretions,  shows  how  absolutely 
indispensable  health  of  function  in  each  is  to  human  life. 

The  chyle  thus  separated  in  the  duodenum  from  the  refuse  portions 
of  food,  both  are  urged  along  together  into  the  intestines,  and  carried 
along  them  by  the  motion  of  that  muscular  or  middle  coating  which 
surrounds  the  entire  alimentary  canal,  arranged  circularly  and  trans- 
versely, so  that  its  action  crowds  its  contents  along  irresistibly.  This 
canal  is  some  six  or  eight  times  the  length  of  a man,  and  into  it  open  a 
vast  multitude  of  little  mouths  or  suckers,  called  the  lacteal  vessels. 

These  lacteals  or  chyle-drinkers,  passing  through  the  three  outer 
coatings,  open  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
These  lacteals  suck  up  the  chyle  as  it  is  thus  urged  along  over  them, 
and,  passing  backward  behind  the  intestines,  and  then  through  innu- 
merable litte  glands  called  the  mesenteries,  empty  themselves  into 
larger,  and  these  into  still  larger  ducts,  till  they  form  one  duct  which 
passes  up  along  inside  the  back-bone  to  near  the  neck,  and  empties  its 
contents  into  the  right  subclavian  vein,  nearly  under  the  right  clavicle, 
or  collar-bone,  while  the  residuum,  or  waste  portions  of  the  food,  are 
driven  along  through  the  small  intestines,  and  expelled  in  the  form  of 
excrement.  Blood  vessels  also  open  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
when  inflamed,  as  in  dysentery,  cholera,  etc.,  discharge  blood  ; and 
hence  the  sudden  weakening,  and  often  death,  they  occasion. 

Behold  this  most  ingenious  system  of  instrumentalities  employed  to 
manufacture  food  into  blood,  and  load  the  blood  with  the  elements  re- 
quisite for  sustaining  life  ! Yet  even  now  the  digestive  process  is  by 
no  means  complete — it  is  only,  as  it  were,  begun.  After  the  materials 
of  life  have  thus  been  furnished,  they  must  be  worked  up,  else  they 
will  be  like  the  unused  timber  of  a house  or  ship.  How  are  these 
materials  manufactured  into  life  and  happiness  ? 
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THE  HEART ITS  STRUCTURE  AND  OFFICE. 

The  chyle,  richly  freighted  with  the  materials  of  life,  is  emptied  into 
the  blood.  The  blood  is  composed  of  two  principal  parts, — first,  serum, 
which  rises  to  the  top  of  fresh  drawn  blood  when  allowed  to  coagulate 
undisturbed,  and  secondly,  albumen  and  globules,  which  settle  to  the 
bottom  and  coagulate.  The  blood  also  contains  fibrine.  All  these  re- 
supply that  waste  of  muscle  and  nerve  consequent  on  their  action.  The 
vivifying  office  of  the  blood  is  too  well  known  to  require  description. 
Drained  of  this  messenger  of  life,  how  soon  muscle,  nerve,  and  organ, 
faint  and  die  ? 

But  this  blood  must  be  circulated  throughout  the  system  in  order  to 
impart  its  vitality.  Every  organ,  nerve,  muscle,  shred,  and  tissue  of 
the  entire  physiology  must  be  supplied  with  it  perpetually,  or  die.  To 
secure  this  circulation,  nature  has  devised  a circulatory  apparatus  of 
extraordinary  power  and  efficiency,  consisting  of  heart,  arteries,  capil- 
laries, and  veins. 

The  heart  is  located  at  the  top,  and  nearly  in  the  middle,  of  the  chest, 
or  between  the  shoulders,  its  smaller  end  pointing  downwards  and  to- 
wards the  left  side. 

It  consists,  in  common  with  the  stomach,  of  three  coatings — a peri- 
toneal, a muscular,  and  a serous  or  mucous  one.  This  treble  structure 
belongs  to  arteries  and  veins  as  well  as  to  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
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and  each  coating  serves  a kindred  purpose.  In  the  heart,  however,  this 
muscular  coating  is  very  large,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  put  forth  an  extra- 
ordinary contractile  force. 

It  is  divided  into  four  chambers — two  above,  called  auricles,  which 
draw  in  the  blood  ; and  two  called  ventricles,  which  force  it  out.  Na- 
ture has  also  divided  it  up  and  down,  into  right  and  left  lobes.  The 
right  auricle  pumps  in  the  blood  by  suction  from  the  veins,  and  the 
right  ventricle,  forces  it  out  into  the  pulmonary  or  lung  arteries  and 
capillary  structure.  The  left  auricle  withdraws  the  blood  from  the 
lungs,  and  empties  it  into  the  left  ventricle,  which  forces  it  into  the 
arteries  and  throughout  the  system. 

This  evei  -acting  organ  contracts,  in  healthy  adults,  about  seventy 
times  a minute,  or  a little  more  than  once  a second.  It  contracts  slower 
or  faster  according  to  the  general  and  temporary  activity  of  the  subject. 
It  at  each  pulsation  forces  into  the  lungs  and  arteries  somewhere  from, 
two  to  three  ounces  of  blood,  according  to  its  size  and  power  ; so  that 
as  the  blood  weighs  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds,  more  or  less,  in 
different  subjects,  all  the  blood  of  the  body  passes  through  this  organ 
and  throughout  the  system  about  twenty-nine  times  an  hour,  or  once 
in  about  two  minutes.  The  heart,  therefore,  sends  throughout  the 
system  nearly  two  hundred  ounces  every  minute,  or  some  seven 
hundred  pints  an  hour,  and  above  eight  tons  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Think  what  tremendous  power  is  required  to  withdraw  from  the  veins, 
pump  into  the  lungs,  withdraw  from  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  then 
send  round  the  system  this  amount  of  blood  ! How  little  do  we  realize 
the  amount  of  power  this  organ  puts  forth,  or  the  good  which  it  effects! 

To  inspect  still  more  closely  this  mighty  pumping  machine  and  its 
mode  of  action  ; the  two  auricles  contract  upon  the  blood  they  contain 
at  the  same  time,  thereby  bracing  and  balancing  each  other.  Their 
contraction  produces  a vacuum  into  which  blood  is  again  propelled  by 
the  contractile  action  of  the  veins,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
and  muscles  upon  them.  The  two  ventricles  also  contract  together,  the 
right  forcing  the  blood  into  the  lungs,  and  the  left  forcing  it  into  the 
arteries. 

We  have  said  that  the  muscles,  or  walls  of  the  heart,  are  thick,  large, 
and  strong.  The  ventricles  are  much  more  so  than  the  auricles,  be- 
cause they  have  more  to  do.  The  auricles  have  only  to  pump  the 
blood  in  by  suction  from  the  veins  and  lungs,  or  rather  to  empty  it  out 
of  themselves  right  into  the  ventricles,  so  that  it  may  run  in  till  it 
again  fills  them  up  and  causes  spontaneous  contraction,  while  the  ven- 
tricles have  to  pump  it  out,  the  right  throughout  the  lungs,  and  the 
left  throughout  the  body.  The  office  of  the  ventricles  being  so  much 
more  laborious  than  that  of  the  auricles,  they  are  much  the  larger,  and 
the  left  ventricle  is  by  far  the  largest  and  strongest  of  all,  because  it 
has  to  force  out  the  blood  with  sufficient  impetus  to  drive  it  not  only 
into  all  the  extremities  of  the  system,  but  also  throughout  the  incon- 
ceivably minute  blood-vessels  of  those  extremities. 

The  heart  is  a self-acting  forcing  pump.  As  the  working  of  the 
pump  creates  a vacuum  into  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  top  of  the  well  forces  the  water,  so  the  contraction  of  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  upon  the  blood  it  contains,  forces  out  that  blood  into 
the  right  ventricle,  and  thus  creates  a vacuum  in  itself  into  which  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  together  with 
the  contractile  power  of  the  veins,  propel  the  blood  along  into  these 
auricles.  And  just  as  the  water  in  the  pump  above  the  valve  is  forced 
up  and  out,  so  the  right  ventricle  pumps  the  blood  into  the  lungs,  to  be 
withdrawn  again  from  them  by  that  same  principle  of  suction  just  de- 
scribed. But  for  this  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
veins,  they  would  burst,  strong  as  they  are  ; and  but  for  this  internal 
pressure,  the  external  would  be  sufficient  to  press  the  walls  of  the  veins 
so  closely  together,  as  effectually  to  shut  them  up.  If  asked,  why  the 
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contraction  of  the  heart  does  not  propel  the  blood  both  ways — back- 
wards as  well  as  forwards — the  answer  is,  that  it  is  constructed  with 
valves,  which  close  the  instant  the  blood  begins  to  go  backwards,  and 
thus  stop  its  return.  It  must  go  forwards,  or  stand  still. 

Our  subject  brings  us  next  to  consider 

THE  LUNGS — THEIR  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

The  fibrine,  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  iron,  and  other  substances 
which  the  blood  derives  from  food,  constitute  hardly  half  its  freight. 
True,  life  cannot  proceed  without  them  ; nor  can  it  with  them  alone. 
We  must  eat  ; but  we  must  also  breathe.  And  the  elements  furnished 
to  the  blood  by  breathing,  are  even  more  indispensable  to  life,  than 
those  derived  from  digestion.  We  can  live  longer  without  food  than 
we  can  without  breathing.  Starvation  is  terrible,  and  soon  fatal,  but 
suffocation  is  worse,  and  dispatches  its  victim  a hundred-fold  more 
quickly.  Mankind  can  live  but  a few  minutes — from  five  to  eight — 
without  breath  ; and  those  who  are  the  most  active  die  the  soonest 
when  deprived  of  it.  The  more  active  the  subject,  the  more  rapidly  he 
consumes  the  energies  derived  from  breath  as  well  as  from  food,  and 
.therefore  the  more  frequent  and  copious  must  be  his  re-supply.  The 
faster  we  live,  the  more  and  oftener  we  must  breathe.  As  the  snake, 
frog,  alligator,  and  other  cold-blooded,  sluggish  animals,  can  live  a long 
time  without  breath,  especially  while  torpid,  so  the  more  stupid  the 
human  animal,  the  less  breath  he  requires. 

But  why  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  respiration  ? All  know  how 
indispensable  a constant  supply  of  breath  is  to  life. 

But  why  indispensable  % What  precise  end  does  breath  subserve  ? 
What  does  it  do  for  the  blood  and  the  animal  ? It  thins  the  blood  ; but 
how , and  what  for? 

We  answer,  the  vital  process  requires  large  and  constant  supplies  of 
oxygen.  Without  it,  all  the  materials  of  life  furnished  by  digestion 
would  be  of  no  avail.  The  vital  process  resembles  combustion  or  burning, 
of  which  oxygen  is  the  great  agent.  As  fire  goes  down  with  the  scarcity  of 
oxygen,  and  goes  out  with  its  disappearance,  so  the  fire  of  life  wanes  in 
proportion  as  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  diminished,  and  death  supervenes 
almost  immediately  upon  its  disappearance.  It  is  this  imperious 
demand  of  the  system  for  oxygen  which  renders  breathing  so  neces- 
sary, and  its  suspension  so  soon  fatal.  Oxygen  is  obtained  from 
the  breath.  Air  always  contains  it.  Indeed  it  is  composed  of  twenty- 
one  parts  of  oxygen  and  seventy-eight  nitrogen,  the  other  hundredth 
being  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  going  to  support  vegetation. 

The  air  is  introduced  into  the  system  by  means  of  the  lungs.  The 
lungs  are  those  two  spongy  lobes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  which 
surround  the  heart,  and,  together  with  the  heart,  fill  up  most  of  the 
cavity  formed  by  the  ribs.  They  consist  of  a very  thin  and  light  mem- 
brane, permeated  by  two  sets  of  tubes,  one  set  formed  by  the  branching 
and  re-branching  almost  to  infinity,  of  the  trachea,  or  wind-pipe,  called 
air  cells  ; the  other  set  formed  by  the  branching  and  re- branching 
of  the  arteries  and  veins,  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the 
lungs  and  back  again.  A very  thin,  though  tough  membrane,  separ- 
ates these  air-cells  and  blood-cells.  The  air-cells  run  side  by  side 
with  the  blood-cells.  Thus  the  air,  and  of  course  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  is  brought  alongside  the  blood,  only  a very  thin  membrane  separ- 
ating them.  This  membrane,  while  it  prevents  the  blood  from  escap- 
ing, except  when  ruptured,  does  not  prevent  the  passage  of  oxygen. 
Oxygen  is  more  subtle  than  air,  so  that  it  can  pass  into  the  blood 
through  this  membrane,  while  the  blood  cannot  pass  out  through  it,  nor 
air  pass  in  through  it  to  the  body. 

The  globules  of  the  blood  contain  iron,  and  this  iron  attracts  and 
.absorbs  the  oxygen.  The  oxygen  changes  the  blood  from  its  dark 
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venous,  to  a bright  red  colour.  It  also  thins  it,  and  inspirits  it  with 
life  and  action,  so  that  it  rushes  cheerily  through  the  system. 

That  oxygen  is  thus  transferred  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  into  the 
blood,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact,  that  when  air  is  inspired,  it  con- 
tains 21  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  while  expired  air  contains  only  12  per 
cent. 

What  now  takes  place?  The  production  of  animal  heat.  To  heat 
the  body  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  objects  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  A high  temperature  is  indispensable  to  the  vital  process. 
Human  life  cannot  proceed  without  it:  Man  soon  dies  unless  kept 
heated  up  to  about  98  deg.  Fahrenheit.  This  temperature  of  the  healthy 
human  body  is  always  about  the  same,  in  summer  and  in  winter  ; un- 
der the  tropical  sun  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  among*  4 Greenland’s  icy 
mountains’ ; though  in  children  it  is  a little  higher,  about  102  deg.  or 
103  deg.,  and  in  the  aged,  a little  lower  than  98  deg.  It  never  varies 
over  five  or  six  degrees  above  98  deg.,  or  two  or  three  below  it,  without 
arresting  life. 

Of  course  the  body,  thus  heated  up  so  much  above  surrounding  bodies, 
is  constantly  giving  off  heat,  in  harmony  with  the  universal  ten- 
dency of  heat  to  seek  an  equilibrium,  just  as  a hot  brick  or  iron  be- 
tween two  cold  ones  naturally  gives  off  its  heat  to  the  others,  till  all 
three  become  equal  in  temperature.  The  amount  of  heat  given  off  by 
the  human  subject  every  hour  is,  therefore,  very  considerable,  as  expe- 
rience proves. 

The  re-supply  must  be  equally  great,  else  a permanent  cooling  would 
take  place,  and  death  ensue.  And  this  re-supply  must  be  furnished  to 
all  parts  of  the  body.  This  re-supply  takes  place  in  the  capillary  sys- 
tem of  the  blood-vessels,  by  the  mutual  combustion  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  blood  derived  from  the  breath,  with  the  carbon  in  the  blood  derived 
from  food.  Nowhere  in  nature  is  heat  produced  except  by  some  form 
of  combustion  ; nor  need  we  regard  animal  heat  as  an  exception.  And 
the  more  so,  since  chymistry  assures  us  that  these  two  gases,  carbon, 
and  oxygen,  have  a strong  affinity  for  each  other — the  affinity  of  oxygen 
for  carbon  being  even  greater  than  that  of  oxygen  for  iron — so  that  these 
two  gases,  when  forced  into  close  contact  with  each  other,  in  the  capil- 
lary system  of  the  blood-vessels,  burn  each  other  up,  the  result  of 
course  being  the  generation  of  heat,  so  that  the  system  is  heated  up 
much  as  we  heat  a room.  Wood — and  all  that  can  be  burnt — contains  a 
large  proportion  of  carbon,  and  hence  its  formation  of  charcoal,  which 
is  almost  all  carbon.  Add  a little  fire  to  start  with,  and  then  blow  a 
current  of  air  upon  the  fire,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combining  with 
the  carbon  of  the  -wood,  produces  combustion  and  evolves  heat.  The 
carbon  in  the  blood  and  the  oxygen  thus  burn  each  other  up.  Thus  is 
engendered  that  immense  amount  of  animal  heat  within  the  system  which 
re-supplies  that  given  off  by  the  cooling  process  just  explained,  and  the 
body,  together  with  all  its  parts,  internal  and  external,  is  kept  at  that 
elevated  temperature  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

What  next  ? As  the  combustion  of  wood  forms  smoke  and  ashes,  so 
that  of  these  two  gases  deposits  a like  substance.  The  materials  em- 
ployed in  this  internal  combustion,  chymically  analzyed,  are  almost 
identical  in  their  chymical  compounds  with  charcoal,  both  being  com- 
posed mainly  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  blood,  immediately  on  the  combustion  of  its  oxygen,  assumes 
a dark,  livid  hue,  resembling  in  kind  the  colour  of  charcoal,  though 
not  so  dark,  because  containing  less  carbon.  Combustion  can  never 
take  place,  either  out  of  the  system  or  in,  without  creating  carbonic  acid  ; 
and  that  process  of  combustion  just  explained,  by  which  the  system  is 
heated,  forms  some  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  this  acid  a day.  This 
substance  is  hostile  to  life,  and  exceedingly  poisonous,  as  seen  when 
inhaled  in  a tight  room  in  which  charcoal  is  consuming.  Its  super- 
abundance is  fatal  to  life.  Hence  ; unless  some  means  were  devised  for 
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removing  it  from  the  system,  we  should  die.  The  system  is  cleared  of 
this  foe  by  the  iron  in  the  blood,  combining  with  this  carbonic  acid,  and 
then  giving  it  out  again,  on  arriving  with  it  at  the  lungs.  Here  this 
carbonic  acid,  quitting  the  iron,  combines  with  the  nitrogen,  and  is 
brought  out  of  its  pent-up  inclosure  in  the  human  system  into  the  wide 
world,  again  to  enter  into  the  formation  of  vegetables  and  food. 

The  iron  finds  a new  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs.  It  is  this 
series  of  changes  that  gives  the  heat  which  is  so  comfortable  in  itself, 
and  so  indispensable  to  life.  By  these  means,  the  system  is  guarded 
against  the  otherwise  fatal  consequences  of  those  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  of  the  atmosphere  from  heat  to  cold — is  prevented  from  freezing- 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  burning  on  the  other,  and  always  kept  at  the 
required  temperature. 

This  shows  us  what  the  primary  office  of  respiration  or  breathing  is — • 
the  generation  of  animal  heat.  It  also  shows  that  one  of  the  principal 
offices  of  digestion,  is  the  subserviency  of  this  same  end — the  manufac- 
ture of  heat. 

Philosophical  reader,  you  who  love  to  trace  out  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  say  whether  these  combinations,  evolutions,  and  re-com- 
binations are  not  beautiful  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  And  do  they 
not  go  far  towards  explaining  the  instrumentalities  by  which  life 
takes  place  \ 

The  amount  of  heat  thus  generated,  is  given  by  Liebig  as  follows  : — - 

4 According  to  the  experiments  of  Despretz,  1 oz.  of  carbon  evolves, 
during  its  combustion,  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of 
105  oz.  of  water  at  32  deg.  to  167  deg.,  that  is,  1-35  degrees ; in  all, 
therefore,  105  times  135  deg. =14207  degrees  of  heat.  Consequently, 
the  13*9  oz.  of  carbon  which  are  daily  converted  into  carbonic  acid  in 
the  body  of  an  adult,  evolve  13*9  by  14207  deg. =97477*3  degrees  of 
heat.  This  amount  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1 oz. 
of  water  by  that  number  of  degrees,  or  from  32  deg.  to  197509*3  deg.  ; 
or  to  cause  136*8  lbs.  of  water  at  32  deg.  to  boil ; or  to  heat  370  lbs.  of 
water  to  98*3  deg.  (the  temperature  of  the  human  body  ;)  or  to  convert 
into  vapour  24  lbs.  of  water  at  98.3  deg. 

4 If  we  now  assume  that  the  quantity  of  water  vaporized  through  the 
skin  and  lungs  in  24  hours  amounts  to  48  oz.  (3  lbs.,)  then  there 
will  remain,  after  deducting  the  necessary  amount  of  heat,  146380-4 
degrees  of  heat,  which  are  dissipated  by  radiation,  by  heating  the  ex- 
pired air,  and  in  the  excrementitious  matters. 

4 In  this  calculation,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  heat  evolved 
hy  the  hydrogen  of  the  food,  during  its  conversion  into  water  by  oxy- 
dation  within  the  body.  But  if  we  consider  that  the  specific  heat  of  the 
bones,  of  fat,  and  of  the  organs  generally,  is  far  less  than  that  of  water, 
and  that  consequently  they  require,  in  order  to  he  heated  to  98*3  deg., 
much  less  heat  than  an  equal  weight  of  water,  no  doubt  can  he  enter- 
tained, that  when  all  the  concomitant  circumstances  are  included  in  the 
calculation,  the  heat  evolved  in  the  process  of  combustion,  to  which  the 
food  is  subjected  in  the  body,  is  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  con- 
stant temperature  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  evaporation  from  the  skin 
and  lungs.’ 

This  combustion  of  carbon  and  oxygen  is  not,  however,  the  only 
source  of  animal  heat.  Food  contains  hydrogen  which  is  also  received, 
into  the  blood.  This  hydrogen  has  also  a strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and 
combining  with  it,  forms  water.  The  author  has  seen — many  readers 
have,  doubtless,  witnessed — the  formation  of  water  by  the  burning  to- 
gether, in  a certain  fixed  proportion,  of  these  two  gases.  A kindred 
junction  takes  place  in  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  this  process  both 
enhances  the  amount  of  animal  heat,  and  creates  the  materials  for 
perspiration. 

This  brings  up  for  consideration  the  due  regulation  of  animal  heat. 

As  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  changeable, 
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sometimes  105  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  again  40  deg.  below  0 ; and,  as 
the  colder  it  is,  the  more  rapidly  this  heat  passes  off  from  the  body, 
some  means  must  be  contrived  for  manufacturing,  the  more  heat  the 
colder  it  is  ; and  for  manufacturing,  the  less  the  warmer  it  is,  so  as  to 
keep  the  body  just  warm  enough,  and  none  too  warm.  This  is  effected 
by  a self-acting  instrumentality  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient,  as  follows : — 
The  colder  it  is,  the  more  dense  the  atmosphere  ; that  is,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen  it  contains  in  any  given  bulk. 
Hence,  supposing  a male  subject  inhales  at  each  respiration  about  three 
pints  of  air,  as  is  generally  estimated,  he  of  course  inhales  a much  greater 
amount  of  oxygen  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  and  a less  quantity 
in  summer  when  he  gives  off  less  heat.  So  that  in  the  very  changes  of 
the  atmosphere  from  warm  to  cold,  provision  is  made  for  increasing 
the  combustion  of  oxygen,  and  the  generation  of  heat  within  the 
system.  The  perfectly  healthy  subject,  therefore,  needs  much  less 
artificial  or  external  fire  in  winter  than  is  generally  supposed,  be- 
cause nature  has  provided  an  increased  supply  of  fuel  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  proportion  to  the  increased  demand.  But  we  shall  recur  to 
this  subject  again  when  we  come  to  treat  of  clothing. 

SUMMER  AND  WINTER  FOOD. 

This  principal  of  animal  heat  also  shows  why  we  require  more 
food,  and  more  highly  carbonized  food,  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
As  a given  amount  of  oxygen,  active  or  sluggish,  can  burn  up  only  a 
fixed  proportion  of  carbon,  and  as  this  supply  of  oxygen  is  much 
greater  the  colder  the  weather,  of  course  the  corresponding  re-supply  of 
carbon  to  be  derived  from  food  must  be  proportionally  increased.  And  so 
it  is.  Appetite  is  almost  always  greater  in  cold  weather,  than  in  warm, 
and  craves  more  highly  carbonized  kinds  of  food.  Thus  the  fat  of 
meat  which  consists  of  79  per  cent.,  or  nearly  four-fifths  carbon,  relishes 
much  better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  So  do  butter,  honey,  oils, 
nuts,  and  the  like.  Hence  the  Esquimaux  can  drink  down  gallons  of 
train-oil,  and  eat  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  meat  per  day,  or 
fourteen  pounds  of  candles  at  a meal.  The  great  condensation  of 
the  air  consequent  on  extreme  cold,  allows  them  to  inhale  pro- 
portionate quantities  of  oxygen,  to  burn  up  which,  they  must  have 
this  great  supply  of  carbon.  We  should,  therefore,  eat  more  in  cold 
weather  than  in  warm,  and  should  eat  food  richer  in  carbon.  This 
brings  up  our  unfinished  argument  about  meat  in  winter. 

The  advocates  of  a flesh  diet  claim  that  meat  is  indispensable  in 
winter,  to  supply  this  increased  demand  for  carbon.  That  we  need 
more  carbon,  and  of  course  food  more  highly  charged  with  carbon  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  is  granted.  Yet  their  argument  is  completely 
overthrown  by  the  fact,  that  vegetable  food  contains,  in  the  aggregate, 
as  much  carbon  as  animal.  Thus  roasted  flesh  contains  only  52  per 
cent  of  carbon,  while  eggs  contain  53,  and  bees-wax  81.  This  shows 
why  some  relish  bees-wax,  namely,  for  its  carbon.  The  albumen  of 
wheat  contains  55  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  that  of  almonds  57.  Indian 
corn  contains  a great  amount  of  carbon,  so  do  molasses.  In  fact,  ab- 
stract the  water  from  molasses,  and  the  remainder  is  all  carbon  ; so 
that  molasses  and  Indian  meal  furnish  an  excellent  winter  diet.  So 
do  bread  and  molasses.  All  vegetable  oils  are  composed  of  about  four- 
fifths  of  carbon,  and  as  drop  after  drop  of  this  oil  can  be  pressed  out 
of  a walnut,  or  butternut,  of  course  these  nuts  furnish  a far  greater 
proportion  of  carbon  than  lean  meat.  Why  not,  then,  seek  in  nuts 
and  vegetable  oils  the  carbon,  to  obtain  which  you  say  we  must  eat 
meat?  That  is,  why  not  eat  nuts  in  place  of  meat?  Chesnuts 
should  be  boiled,  and  other  nuts  should  be  well  cured,  yet  they  were 
undoubtedly  created  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  food,  and  should 
form  a part  of  our  regular  winter  meals.  Nor  are  nuts  inferior  to 
butter  as  a relish  with  bread.  Sugar,  and  sweets  generally,  contain 
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from  40  to  45  per  cent  of  carbon,  according  to  their  dryness  or  wet- 
ness. Hence  also,  as  their  water  is  easily  taken  up  by  the  stomach, 
they  may  justly  be  considered  as  nearly  all  carbon.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  honey,  after  its  water  has  been  abstracted,  is  carbon.  Olives,  and 
olive-oil  also  contain  carbon  in  far  greater  proportion  than  meat.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  need  to  go  to  the  animal  kingdom  for  carbon, 
when  we  can  obtain  it,  in  forms  much  more  concentrated,  from  the 
vegetable.  True,  we  can  obtain  it  from  meat,  especially  fat  meat, 
but  we  can  obtain  all  we  require  from  vegetables  without  any  of  the 
the  evils  of  meat-eating.  Then  why  seek  that  carbon  in  flesh — flesh 
often  diseased — which  we  can  obtain  from  vegetable  diet  in  greater 
abundance,  and  in  a healthy  state  ? 

The  sufficiency  of  vegetables  for  winter  food  is  still  farther  estab- 
lished by  the  fact  that  horses,  cattle,  and  even  reindeer — all  gramin- 
ivora — are  kept  abundantly  warm  by  their  natural  diet,  though  they 
inhabit  regions  quite  as  cold  as  any  of  the  carnivora.  And  indeed 
the  carnivora  are  more  abundant,  relatively,  in  the  torrid  zone,  than 
colder  regions, — a fact  which  tears  this  winter  meat-eating  argument 
in  tatters.  If  meat  is  so  conducive  to  animal  heat  and  life,  why  are 
lions,  tigers,  etc.,  confined  to  warm  climates?  As  oats  keep  the  horse 
abundantly  warm  in  winter,  why  not  oatmeal  keep  man  warm  enough? 
Ask  the  Highland  Scotch  from  time  immemorial,  if  their  oat-meal 
cakes  and  porridge  have  not  kept  them  warm  enough  to  camp  out  even 
in  winter,  with  snow  for  their  pillow  and  blanket. 

But  the  great  difficulty  of  civilized  life,  is,  not  to  get  carbon  enough, 
but  to  get  little  enough.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  sedentary.  They 
breath  but  little,  because  they  exercise  little,  and  because  they  live  mostly 
in  heated  rooms,  where  the  air  is  both  rarefied  and  vitiated.  Hence  they 
take  in  but  little  oxygen,  and  therefore  require  but  little  carbon  to  bum 
it  up.  Yet  such  eat,  and  keep  eating,  as  heartily  as  out-door  labourers, 
and  often  more  so  ; thus  taking  in  great  quantities  of  carbon  while  they 
consume  but  little.  Hence  their  dyspeptic  complaints  and  other  difficul- 
ties. No ; few,  if  any,  require  more  carbon  than  they  now  obtain,  even  in 
winter  ; whereas  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  would  be  benefitted 
by  lessening  the  quantity  one  half,  especially  in  summer.  Its 
super-abundance  is  the  great  cause  of  disease,  of  which  fasting,  and 
the  use  of  less  highly  carbonized  food  and  more  oxygen,  are  the  reme- 
dies. All  who  feel  better  when  cold  weather  sets  in,  superabound 
in  carbon,  and  by  taking  less  of  it  in  food  would  be  cured.  But 
that  very  cold  which  brings  their  relief  sharpens  up  appetite,  and 
they  take  still  more  carbon ; thus  keeping  up  both  its  superabundance 
and  their  disease  ; whereas  if  they  would  not  increase  such  quantity, 
meanwhile  breathing  freely  so  as  to  burn  up  its  surplus,  they  would 
obtain  permament  health.  And  such,  in  fact  all,  to  be  healthy,  must 
diminish  the  quantity  of  carbon  taken  in  food  in  spring,  compared 
with  winter.  The  great  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  diseases  in  the 
spring,  is  to  be  found  in  our  eating  as  much  carbon  then  as  in  win- 
ter ; whereas  we  burn  out,  and  therefore  require,  far  less.  And  one 
of  the  great  instrumentalities  of  health  is  to  be  found  in  keeping  the 
amount  of  carbon  received  from  food,  in  proportion  to  that  of  oxy- 
gen inspired  from  breath. 

We  dismiss  this  subject  of  animal  heat,  for  the  kindred  one  of  the 
necessity  of  fresh  air.  Oxygen  being  indispensable  to  life,  and  being 
derived  mainly  from  the  air,  the  necessity  for  constant  and  copious 
re- supplies  of  fresh  and  well  oxygenated  air  becomes  obvious.  And  to 
this  the  experience  of  every  human  being  bears  testimony.  How  dull 
and  stupid  we  all  feel  after  sitting  awhile  in  a hot  room,  especially 
if  heated  by  an  air-tight  stove — an  article  I would  never  sit  by  if  I 
could  help  it,  because,  while  it  rarefies  the  air  so  that  we  can  breathe 
put  little  ox}^gen  even  if  the  air  were  fresh,  it  prevents  its  circulation 
in  the  room,  so  that  we  soon  breathe  out  most  that  remains.  Hence 
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the  accompanying  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  lethargy  of  body  and 
mind.  But  start  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  how  differently  you  feel  I 
How  lively  your  body  ! How  brisk  all  your  feelings  ! How  clear 
the  mind ! How  happy  the  whole  man  ! Every  human  being  ought 
to  spend]  several  hours  every  day,  cold  or  warm,  in  the  open  air, 
coupled  with  much  bodily  activity.  Four  hours  of  out-door  breathing 
daily,  is  the  least  time  compatible  with  health  for  adults.  Eight 
hours  are  better.  Children  require  a greater  amount  both  of  out-door 
air  and  exercise,  because  they  have  a higher  temperature,  and  greater 
vigour  in  the  circulation.  The  circulation  has  more  to  do  in  them, 
than  in  adults — it  has  to  build  up  as  well  as  sustain  the  system. 
Shutting  children  up  in  the  house,  even  in  cold  weather,  is  consum- 
mate folly — is  downright  murder.  There  is  no  numbering  the  deaths 
this  extra  carefulness  has  occasioned.  Why,  cool  air  is  not  poison- 
ous. It  is  healthy — more  so  than  warm  air  ; because,  for  its  bulk, 
it  contains  more  oxygen,  that  great  quiekener  of  the  blood,  and  stim- 
ulater  of  muscular,  nervous,  and  cerebral  action.  If  a heated  atmo- 
sphere had  been  best  for  man,  nature  would  have  provided  it.  But  it 
is  not.  It  relaxes.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  are  indolent, 
mentally  and  physically.  All  northerners,  however  active  here,  are 
rendered  indolent  in  a tropical  climate.  Hence  the  requisition  of  more 
or  less  cold  to  stir  up  the  system.  And  unless  you  who  are  parents 
■wish  to  make  inert  blockheads  of  your  children,  you  should  never 
keep  them  shut  up  in  a hot  room.  However  cold  it  is,  let  them 
out — for  all  children  delight  to  go  out — and  their  lungs  will  soon  warm 
them  and  keep  them  warm.  And  if  your  dear,  darling,  delicate,  puny 
child  is  indeed  so  weak,  that  fresh  air  gives  it  a cold,  you  ought  to  be 
sent  to  prison  for  rendering  it  thus  tender — or  rather,  you  ought  not  to 
have  any  child  at  all. 

This  brings  up  for  condemnation — the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  school- 
rooms. Schools  are  great  disease-breeders  to  both  body  and  mind. 
Children  require  action,  not  confinement.  They  should  learn  on  foot, 
not  £ sit  on  a bench  and  say  A/  Especially  should  they  have  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air.  To  confine  two  or  three  score  children  in  a school- 
house  sixteen  by  twenty  feet — enough  to  breathe  up  all  the  air  it  contains 
in  a few  minutes — and  to  burn  out  the  vitality  of  even  this  moiety  by  a 
roaring  fire — and  to  keep  them  thus,  stuffed  with  food,  but  panting  for 
breath  and  action,  one  quarter  of  their  lives , and  most  of  the  remainder 
not  much  better,  signs,  seals,  and  delivers  the  death-warrant  of  many 
a fond  and  lovely  embryo  of  humanity.  Our  children  do  not  get  half 
air  enough.  This  occasions  their  being  puny,  sickly,  and  mortal.  No 
wonder  that  half  of  them  die  in  childhood.  The  wonder  is  that  more  do 
not. 

Nor  are  cities  the  places  to  bring  up  children.  They  cannot  go  out  of 
doors  for  fear  of  getting  lost  or  run  over,  nor  play  within  door,  because 
ma,  grandma,  or  aunt  is  sick.  Nor,  if  they  could,  can  they  obtain 
fresh  air  in  heated  nurseries  or  kitchens.  God  made  the  country — man 
made  the  city.  Cities  are  useful  chiefly  to  heap  up  paltry  gold.  The 
country,  6 that’s  the  place  for  me. 5 But,  parents,  whether  you  in- 
habit city  or  country,  see  to  it,  I beseech  you,  that  your  children 
have  a full  supply  of  fresh  air  daily  and  perpetually. 

Our  subject  also  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  ventilation  in  gen- 
eral, to  say  nothing  of  the  importance  of  ventilating  churches,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  places  of  general  concourse.  Hear  A.  Combe  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

‘ The  fatal  effects  of  breathing  highly  vitiated  air  may  easily  be  made 
the  subject  of  experiment.  When  a mouse  is  confined  in  a large  and 
tight  glass-jar  full  of  air,  it  seems  for  a short  time  to  experience  no  in- 
convenience ; but  in  proportion  as  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  proceed,  it  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  un- 
easiness, and  to  pant  in  its  breathing,  as  if  struggling  for  air  ; and  in  a 
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few  hours  it  dies,  convulsed  exactly  as  if  drowned  or  strangulated. 
The  same  results  follow  the  deprivation  of  air  in  man  and  in  all  ani- 
mated beings  ; and  in  hanging,  death  results  not  from  dislocation  of  the 
neck,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  simply  because  the  interruption  of  the 
breathing  prevents  the  necessary  changes  from  taking  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  blood. 

4 The  horrible  fate  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  six  Englishmen  who 
were  shut  up  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  in  1756,  is  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  destructive  consequences  of  an  inadequate  supply  of 
air.  The  whole  of  them  were  thrust  into  a confined  place,  eighteen 
feet  square.  There  were  only  two  very  small  windows  by  which  air 
could  be  admitted,  and  as  both  of  these  were  on  the  same  side,  ventila- 
tion was  utterly  impossible.  Scarcely  was  the  door  shut  upon  the 
prisoners,  when  their  sufferings  commenced,  and  in  a short  time  a 
delirious  and  mortal  struggle  ensued  to  get  near  the  windows.  Within 
four  hours,  those  who  survived  lay  in  the  silence  of  apoplectic  stupor  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  six  hours,  ninety-six  were  relieved  by  death  ! In 
the  morning,  when  the  doors  were  opened,  twenty-three  only  were 
found  alive,  many  of  whom  were  subsequently  cut  off  by  putrid  fever, 
caused  by  the  dreadful  effluvia  and  corruption  of  the  air. 

4 But,  it  may  be  said,  such  a catastrophe  as  the  above  could  happen 
only  among  a barbarous  and  ignorant  people.  One  would  think  so  ; 
and  yet  such  is  the  ignorance  prevailing  among  ourselves,  that  more 
than  one  parallel  to  it  can  be  pointed  out  even  in  our  own  history.  Of 
two  instances  to  which  I allude,  one  has  lately  been  published  in  the 
4 Life  of  Crabbe,’  the  poet.  When  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  Crabbe 
was  sent  to  a school  at  Bungay.  4 Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  had  a 
very  narrow  escape.  He  and  several  of  his  school-fellows  were 
punished  for  playing  at  soldiers,  by  being  put  into  a large  dog-kennel, 
known  by  the  terrible  name  of  the  4 Black  Hole  George  was  the  first 
that  entered,  and  the  place  being  crammed  full  with  offenders,  the 
atmosphere  soon  became  pestilentially  close.  The  poor  boy  in  vain 
shrieked  that  he  was  about  to  be  suffocated.  At  last,  in  despair,  he 
bit  the  lad  next  to  him  violently  in  the  hand  ; 4 Crabbe  is  dying,  Crabbe 
is  dying,  roared  the  sufferer  ; and  the  sentinel  at  length  opened  the  door, 
and  allowed  the  boys  to  rush  out  into  the  air.  My  father  said,  4 A 
minute  more  and  I must  have  died.’  ’ — ( Crabbe’ s Life , by  his  Son.) 

4 The  other  instance  is  recorded  in  Walpole’s  Letters,  and  is  the  more 
memorable,  because  it  was  the  pure  result  of  brutal  ignorance,  and  not 
at  all  of  cruelty  or  design.  ‘There  has  been  lately,’  says  Walpole, 
4 the  most  shocking  scene  of  murder  imaginable  : a parcel  of  drunken 
constables  took  it  into  their  heads  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
disorderly  persons,  and  so  took  up  every  person  they  met,  till  they 
had  collected  five  or  six  and  twenty,  all  of  whom  they  thrust  into  St. 
Martin’s  round  house,  where  they  kept  them  all  night"  with  doors  and 
windows  closed.  The  poor  creatures,  who  could  not  stir  or  breathe, 
screamed  as  long  as  they  had  any  breath  left,  begging  at  least  for 
water  ; one  poor  uTretch  said  she  was  worth  eighteen  pence,  and  would 
gladly  give  it  for  a draught  of  water,  but  in  vain  ! So  well  did  they 
keep  them  there,  that  in  the  morning  four  were  found  stifled  to  death  ; 
two  died  soon  after,  and  a dozen  more  are  in  a shocking  way.  In 
short,  it  is  horrid  to  think  what  the  poor  creatures  suffered.  Several  of 
them  were  beggars,  who,  from  having  no  lodging,  were  necessarily 
found  on  the  street,  and  others  honest  labouring  women.’  * * * 

Our  author  next  gives  the  case  of  two  persons  confined  in  the  cabin 
of  a vessel,  who  perished  for  want  of  air.  He  might,  if  lie  had  written 
a little  later,  have  given  the  awful  case  of  the  steamer  that  sailed  from 
Londonderry  for  Liverpool,  about  a year  ago.  The  weather  was  some- 
what stormy  ; and  the  captain  forced  the  passengers  down  into  the 
hold,  and  fastened  down  the  hatches.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  a 
few  hours,  from  seventy  to  eighty  persons  perished. 
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The  writer  then  proceeds  as  follows, — 

‘ I do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  the  above  instance  the  fatal  results 
were  attributable  exclusively  to  vitiation  of  the  air  by  breathing. 
Fixed  air  may  have  been  disengaged  also  from  some  other  source  ; but 
the  deteriorating  influence  of  respiration,  where  no  ventilation  is  pos- 
sible, cannot  be  doubted.  According  to  Dr.  Bostock’s  estimate,  an 
average  sized  man  consumes  about  45,000  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and 
gives  out  about  40,000  of  carbonic  acid  in  twenty -four  hours,  or  18,750 
of  oxygen,  and  16,666  of  carbonic  acid  in  ten  hours,  which  is  nearly 
the  time  during  which  the  sufferers  had  remained  in  the  cabin  before 
they  were  found.  As  they  were  two  in  number,  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen which  would  have  been  required  for  their  consumption  was  equal 
to  37,500  cubic  inches,  while  the  carbonic  acid  given  out  would  amount 
to  upwards  of  32,000  inches — a source  of  impurity  which,  added  to  the 
constant  exhalation  of  waste  matter  and  animal  effluvia  from  the  lungs, 
ivas  manifestly  quite  equal  to  the  production  of  the  serious  consequences 
which  ensued  from  it,  and  which  no  one,  properly  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  essential  to  healthy  respiration, would  ever  have  willingly 
encountered.  Even  supposing  that  the  cause  of  death  was  some  disen- 
gagement of  gas  within  the  vessel,  it  is  still  certain  that,  had  the  means 
of  ventilation  been  adequately  provided,  this  gas  would  have  been  so 
much  diluted,  and  so  quickly  dispersed,  that  it  would  have  been  com- 
paratively innocuous. 

‘ The  best  and  most  experienced  medical  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  are  always  the  most  earnest  in  insisting  on  thorough  ventilation 
as  a chief  preservative  of  health,  and  as  indispensable  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sick.  Sir  George  Ballingall  recurs  to  it  frequently,  and  shows 
the  importance  attached  to  it  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  Dr.  Jackson,  Sir 
Gilbert  Biane,  and  others  of  equally  high  authority.  Sir  John  Pringle 
speaks  of  hospitals  being,  in  his  day,  the  causes  of  much  sickness,  and 
of  frequent  deaths,  ‘ on  account  of  the  bad  air,  and  other  inconveniences 
attending  them  ;’  and  Dr.  Jackson,  in  insisting  on  ‘ height  of  roof  as  a 
property  of  great  importance  in  a house  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
the  sick  of  armies,’  adds  as  the  reason,  that  4 the  air  being  contaminated 
by  the  breathings  of  a crowd  of  people  in  a confined  space,  disease  is 
originated,  and  mortality  is  multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  It 
was  often  proved  in  the  history  of  the  late  war,  that  more  human  life 

WAS  DESTROYED  BY  ACCUMULATING  SICK  MEN  IN  LOW  AND  ILL  VENTI- 
LATED APARTMENTS,  THAN  BY  LEAVING  THEM  EXPOSED,  IN  SEVERE  AND 
INCLEMENT  WEATHER,  AT  THE  SIDE  OF  A HEDGE  OR  COMMON  DIKE. 

‘In  the  same  volume  (p.  114)  the  reader  will  find  another  example 
not  less  painful  than  instructive  of  the  evils  arising,  first,  from  crowd- 
ing together  a great  number  of  human  beings  than  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment can  sustain,  and,  secondly,  from  the  total  neglect  of  scientific 
rules  in  effecting  ventilation.  In  the  summer  of  1811,  a low  typhoid 
fever  broke  out  in  the  4th  battalion  of  the  Royals,  then  quartered  in 
Stirling  Castle.  In  many  instances,  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
supervened,  and  the  result  of  the  two  diseases  was  generally  fatal.  On 
investigating  the  circumstances  of  this  fever,  it  was  found  that  rooms  of 
twenty-one  feet  by  eighteen  were  occupied  by  sixty  men,  and  that 
others  of  thirty-one  feet  by  twenty-one  were  occupied  by  seventy-two 
men  ! To  prevent  suffocation  the  windows  were  kept  open  all  night,  so 
that  the  men  were  exposed  at  once  to  strong  currents  of  cold  air,  and  to 
‘the  heated  and  concentrated  animal  effluvia  necessarily  existing  in 
such  crowded  apartments  ; thus  subjecting  them  to  the  combined  effects 
of  typhus  fever,  and  of  pneumonic  inflammation.  In  the  less  crowded 
apartments  of  the  same  barrack  no  instances  of  fever  occurred.’  The 
men  who  were  directly  in  the  way  of  the  current  of  cold  air,  were  of 
course  those  who  suffered  from  inflammation. 

‘ Mr.  Carmichael  justly  regards  impure  air  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful causes  of  scrofula,  and  accounts  for  the  extreme  prevalence  of  the 
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disease  in  the  Dublin  House  of  Industry  at  the  time  he  wrote,  (1809,) 
by  mentioning,  that  in  one  ward  of  moderate  height,  sixty  feet  by 
eighteen,  there  were  thirty -eight  beds,  each  containing  three  children, 
or  more  than  one  hundred  in  all ! The  matron  told  Mr.  Carmichael, 
* There  is  no  enduring  the  air  of  this  apartment  when  the  doors  are 
first  thrown  open  in  the  morning ; and  it  is  in  vain  to  raise  any 
of  the  windows,  as  those  children  who  happen  to  be  inconvenienced 
by  the  cold,  close  them  as  soon  as  they  have  an  opportunity.  The  air 
they  breathe  in  the  day  is  little  better : many  are  confined  to  the 
apartments  they  sleep  in,  or  crowded  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds 
in  the  school-room.’  Can  any  one  read  this  account,  and  wonder  at 
the  prevalence  of  scrofula  under  such  circumstances  ! ’ 

The  due  ventilation  of  sleeping  apartments  is  still  more  important, 
because  we  consume  quite  as  great  a proportion  of  air  in  sleep  as  awake, 
yet  are  far  more  liable  to  neglect  its  re-supply.  Most  of  us  spend  one- 
third  of  our  lives  in  little  eight  by  ten  feet  bed  rooms,  scarcely  seven 
feet  high,  and  capable  of  holding  only  from  five  to  eight  hundred  feet 
of  air — scarcely  enough  for  an  hour’s  breathing ! And  then  every 
crevice,  even  to  the  key -hole,  must  be  stuffed  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
fresh  air.  Look  at  our  factory  operatives — often  six  persons  confined 
ail  night  in  a little  room  not  exceeding  ten  feet  square,  and  seven  high  I 
No  wonder  their  vocation  is  unhealthy.  And  then  how  repulsive  the 
smell  of  bed-rooms  generally  in  the  morning,  observable  on  quitting 
them  a few  minutes,  and  returning.  Instead  of  being  thus  miserably 
supplied  with  fresh  air,  they  should  be  large,  and  especially  high,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  admit  free  ventilation.  A draft  directly  upon  you 
may  be  objectionable,  yet  even  this  is  less  so  than  confined  air.  Large, 
airy  sleeping  apartments  would  add  one-fourth  to  the  aggregate  dura- 
tion of  human  life.  The  bed-rooms  should  be  the  largest  rooms  in  our 
houses. 

Yet  the  general  idea  obtains  that  night  air  is  unwholesome,  and  often 
pestilential.  Nothing  is  more  unfounded.  The  Deity  render  night  air 
unwholesome,  and  yet  compel  us  to  breathe  it ! This  supposition  con- 
flicts with  the  whole  economy  of  nature.  If  night  air  had  been  really 
injurious,  nature  would  have  allowed  us  to  sleep  without  breathing,  for 
she  never  compels  the  least  thing  injurious.  Night  air  is  as  wholesome 
as  day  air.  It  may  be  damper,  but  that  does  not  hurt  it  for  breathing 
purposes.  It  is  usually  cooler,  and,  therefore,  contains  more  oxygen, 
and  is,  therefore,  even  better  than  day  air — at  least  for  sleeping" pur- 
poses. Why  are  we  so  restless  in  hot  summer  nights,  and  why  do  we 
sleep  so  sweetly,  and  wake  up  so  invigorated,  in  cold  Autumn  nights, 
but  because  the  needed  supply  of  oxygen  is  so  much  greater  in  the 
latter  instance!  So  far  from  being  injurious,  I give  it  as  my  deliberate 
opinion,  that  sleeping  with  open  windows  would  greatly  promote  health. 
I prefer  to  do  so,  however  stormy  or  boisterous  the  weather,  and  know' 
of  several  who  sleep  thus  summer  and  winter,  every  one  of  whom  is 
remarkably  robust  and  healthy.  Yet  if  you  adopt  this  practice,  adopt 
it  by  degrees,  so  as  not  to  take  cold. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  blue  veins,  a sign  of  insufficient  breath- 
ing. The  blood  is  rendered  dark  by  the  carbon  it  has  taken  up.  And 
the  darker  it  is,  the  greater  the  amount  of  carbon  in  it.  Now  this  carbon 
should  pass  off  through  the  lungs,  and  it  will  do  so  when  we  breathe 
abundantly.  But  when  we  do  not,  a sufficient  amount  of  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  air  we  breathe  is  not  brought  alongside  of  the  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  blood  to  carry  it  all  off,  so  that  it  is  obliged  to 
return  with  the  blood  into  the  system,  and,  being  a rank  poison,  it 
poisons  and  prostrates  the  vital  organs,  diminishes  life,  and  engenders 
disease.  Blueness  of  veins  in  children  or  adults  is  a sure  index  of  the 
. superabundance  of  this  poison  and  of  insufficient  breathing.  Let  such 
both  eat  less  and  breathe  more,  so  as  to  thin  and  redden  the  blood. 
True,  the  blood  in  the  veins  should  be  dark,  but  not  dark  enough  to 
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show  through.  And  when  visible,  see  to  it,  as  you  value  life,  that  this 
powerful  disease-breeder  is  removed  by  a more  thorough  oxydization  of 
the  blood. 

An  entire  volume  might  be  written  on  this  subject  of  ventilation  ; 
but  all-important  as  it  is,  our  proposed  limits  do  not  allow  its  farther 
prosecution.  We  say,  in  conclusion,  attend  to  breathing  as  much  as  to 
eating.  Make  provision  for  a constant  re-supply  of  fresh  air  as  much 
as  for  good  food.  And  ye  parents,  see  that  your  children  have  it  in 
luxurious  abundance  night  and  day. 

PERSPIRATION,  OR  THE  STRUCTURE,  FUNCTIONS,  AND  CLEANSING  OF  THE 

SKIN. 

WATER  ESSENTIAL  TO  LIFE. 

Water  covers  a great  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  constitutes  a 
large  proportion  of  all  that  lives.  Nor  can  anything  grow  without  it, 
nor  can  any  dry  thing  live.  The  ancients  supposed  it  the  parent  of  all 
endowed  with  life,  and  experience  teaches  us  that  without  it  plant  and 
animal  parch  up  and  die. 

Man  cannot  live  without  it.  Indeed  three-fourths  of  him  are  com- 
posed of  water,  and  so  are  four-fifths  of  his  blood.  Whether  this  ele- 
ment is  required  on  its  own  account,  or  as  the  great  porter  of  the  sys- 
tem, we  will  not  now  stop  to  enquire  ; but,  be  its  use  what  it  may,  it 
is  even  as  essential  to  life  as  solid  food. 

If  asked — ‘How  then  could  Dr.  Alcott  live  over  a year  without 
drinking  a drop  of  liquid,  and  even  without  experiencing  thirst  V I 
answer — All  we  eat  contains  water.  Meat  consists  of  about  three- 
fourths  water  ; carrots,  beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  cabbages,  about 
nine-tenths  ; eggs  about  seven-tenths  ; milk  nearly  nine-tenths  ; and 
thus  of  other  kinds  of  food.  So  that  we  cannot  eat  without  introducing* 
it  into  the  animal  economy. 

But  man  was  undoubtedly  ordained  to  drink  as  well  as  eat.  To  this 
end  he  has  a drinking  organ — Bibativeness,  or  Aquativeness — located 
anteriorly  to  Alimentiveness,  adapting  him  both  to  the  existence  of 
water  and  this  constitutional  demand  for  drink.  Water  is  also  manu- 
factured throughout  every  portion  of  the  system.  Whether  we  drink 
water  or  not,  whether  it  abounds  in  the  system  or  is  deficient,  we  are 
obliged  to  receive  hydrogen  into  the  system  with  our  food,  and  oxygen 
through  our  lungs,  so  that  these  two  gases  are  forced  into  close  proxi- 
mity in  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  whenever  thus  brought  to- 
gether, they  unite  in  the  proportion  to  form  water  till  one  or  the  other  is 
consumed.  So  that  with  all  this  demand  for  water,  man  could  proba- 
bly exist  without  taking  any  water  except  in  his  food. 

The  water  thus  taken  into  the  system  and  manufactured  within  it  does 
not  remain  there.  It  is  perpetually  given  off  through  the  lungs,  the 
skin,  and  every  avenue  of  escape  throughout  the  body.  The  amount 
given  off  by  a healthy  adult  daily,  is  estimated  at  about  forty  ounces, 
though  it  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at 
different  times,  according  as  he  drinks,  exercises  himself,  and  the  like 
much  or  little. 

The  lungs  exhale  large  quantities  of  water,  as  seen  in  breathing  upon 
glass,  and  its  freezing  on  the  beard  in  a cold  morning.  The  moisture 
expired  with  the  breath  in  a crowded  room  also  occasions  that 4 sweat- 
ing ’ of  the  windows  so  often  observed. 

But  the  great  outlet  for  the  escape  of  water,  after  it  has  fulfilled  its 
mission  of  life,  is  the  skin.  This  thin  and  exceedingly  tough  mem- 
brane is  stretched  over  the  entire  body,  and  also  lines  all  its  apertures. 
It  consists  of  three  coatings — the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  a horny,  insen- 
sible over-coat,  such  as  we  see  often  rubbed  up  by  bruises  and  raised 
in  blisters.  This  outside  skin  is  thin  over  the  joints,  so  as  not  to  ob- 
struct their  motion,  but  thick  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
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the  feet,  even  from  birth.  The  second  coating,  called  rete  mucosum , or 
mucous  network,  constitutes  the  middle  coating,  and  contains  that 
colouring  matter  which  gives  the  various  races  their  various  colours. 
The  cutis,  dermis,  or  true  skin,  is  the  great  instrumentality  of  sensation, 
absorption,  and  exhalation. 

This  cutis  is  perfectly  full  of  little  pores,  thousands  being  contained 
in  every  square  inch.  It  is  also  filled  with  two  sets  of  capillary  nerves 
and  blood-vessels,  the  latter  being  especially  numerous  here,  so  as  to 
support  the  former,  and  thus  create  sensation.  Indeed  it  is  probably 
composed  mainly  by  these  tissues,  and  its  innumerable  pores  are  probably 
formed  by  their  interweaving.  Through  these  pores  the  waste  water,  and 
much  of  the  excrementitious  matter  engendered  during  the  vital  process, 
escapes,  causing  the  perspiration  to  be  sensible  or  insensible  according 
as  it  is  more  or  less  copious.  Sensible  perspiration  causes  sweat  to  ooze 
out  and  stand  in  drops,  or  run  down  in  streams,  from  the  body,  as  when 
we  take  violent  exercise  in  hot  weather,  drink  copiously  of  warm  water 
and  the  like. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  perpetually  taking  place  from  all  parts  of 
the  skin.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  inserting  the  hand  in  a glass 
tumbler  turned  bottom  upwards,  or  by  laying  the  hand  on  glass,  or 
even  drawing  the  finger  slowly  across  it. 

A contrivance  so  deeply  laid  as  this  of  perspiration,  cannot  but  perforin 
some  most  important  end  in  the  animal  economy.  And  so  it  does. 
These  forty  ounces  of  water  do  not  steam  forth  perpetually  from  the 
system  alone,  but  bring  along  out  with  them  much  of  the  waste  matter 
engendered  by  the  vital  process.  The  process  of  life  is  one  of  perpetual 
waste.  It  is  estimated  that  all  the  matter  in  the  system,  at  any  given 
time,  becomes  useless,  because  its  vitality  is  e used  up,’  is  carried  off, 
and  its  place  re-supplied  by  foreign  substances,  every  seven  years. 
Probably  half  that  time  would  be  nearer  the  fact.  Of  course  if  this 
matter  were  allowed  to  remain  where  it  is  created,  the  system  would 
soon  be  choked  up.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  is 
manufactured . 

It  is  carried  off  by  that  same  porter  which  brought  it — water.  As 
the  blood  brings  a load  of  oxygen,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  unloaded,  takes 
on  the  carbonic  acid  created  by  the  combustion  of  the  oxygen,  so  after 
the  water  in  the  blood  has  brought  out  and  deposited  its  freight  of  fresh 
muscle,  nerve,  etc.,  it  takes  on  another  freight  of  waste  matter,  and 
issues  forth  out  of  the  system  in  the  form  of  steam. 

More  than  half  of  the  refuse  of  all  we  eat,  drink,  and  take  into  the 
system,  is  thus  carried  off.  Though  the  kidneys,  bowels,  and  lungs  do 
their  share  in  evacuating  this  wraste  matter,  yet  the  skin  is  the  great 
sluice-way — the  great  scavenger  of  life,  which  collects  up  the  leavings 
and  filth  out  of  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  system,  and  empties 
them  out. 

This  shows  the  importance  of  keeping  the  pores  of  the  skin  open.  If 
these  pores  be  closed,  this  waste  matter  both  clogs  the  organs  of  life  on 
the  one  hand,  and  breeds  disease  in  the  system  on  the  other.  For  be  it 
remembered,  that  most  of  this  waste  matter,  like  carbonic  acid,  is 
poisonous  as  well  as  in  the  way.  It  must  pass  out,  or  extinguish  life. 
A.  Combe  ably  enforces  this  point  as  follows  : — 

c In  tracing  the  connection  between  suppressed  perspiration  and  the 
production  of  individual  diseases,  we  shall  find  that  those  organs  which 
possess  some  similarity  of  function,  sympathise  most  closely  with  each 
other.  Thus  the  skin,  the  bowels,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys, 
sympathise  readily,  because  they  have  all  the  common  office  of  throwing 
waste  matter  out  of  the  system,  each  in  a way  peculiar  to  its  own  struc- 
ture ; so  that  if  the  exhalation  from  the  skin,  for  example,  be  stopped 
. ky  long  exposure  to  cold,  the  large  quantity  of  waste  matter  which  it 
was  charged  to  excrete,  and  which  in  itself  is  hurtful  to  the  system,  will 
most  probably  be  thrown  upon  one  or  other  of  the  above-named  organs. 
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whose  function  will  consequently  become  excited  ; and  if  any  of  them, 
from  constitutional  or  accidental  causes,  be  already  weaker  than  the 
rest,  as  often  happens,  its  health  will  naturally  be  the  first  to  suffer. 
In  this  way,  the  bowels  become  irritated  in  one  individual,  and  occasion 
bowel  complaint ; while  in  another,  it  is  the  lungs  which  become  affec- 
ted, giving  rise  to  catarrh  or  common  cold,  or  perhaps  even  to  inflamma- 
tion. When,  on  the  other  hand,  all  these  organs  are  in  a state  of  vig- 
orous health,  a temporary  increase  of  function  takes  place  in  them,  and 
relieves  the  system,  without  leading  to  any  local  disorder  ; and  the  skin 
itself  speedily  resumes  its  activity,  and  restores  the  balance  among 
them. 

4 One  of  the  most  obvious  illustrations  of  this  reciprocity  of  action  is 
afforded  by  any  convivial  company,  seated  in  a warm  room  in  a cold 
evening.  The  heat  of  the  room,  the  food  and  wine,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  stimulate  the  skin,  cause  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  sur- 
face, and  increase  in  a high  degree  the  flow  of  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion ; which  thus,  while  the  heat  continues,  carries  off  an  undue  share 
of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  leaves  the  kidneys  almost  at  rest.  But 
the  moment  the  company  goes  into  the  cold  external  air,  a sudden  re- 
versal of  operations  take  place  ; the  cold  chills  the  surface,  stops  the 
perspiration,  and  directs  the  current  of  the  blood  towards  the  internal 
organs,  which  presently  become  excited — and,  under  this  excitation, 
the  kidneys,  for  example,  will  in  a few  minutes  secrete  as  much  of  their 
peculiar  fluid,  as  they  did  in  as  many  of  the  preceding  hours.  The  re- 
verse of  this  again  is  common  in  diseases  obstructing  the  secretion  from 
the  kidneys  ; for  the  perspiration  from  the  skin  is  then  altered  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  and  acquires  much  of  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  urinary 
fluid. 

4 When  the  lungs  are  weak,  and  their  lining  membrane  is  habitually 
relaxed,  and  secretes  an  unusual  amount  of  mucus  from  its  surface,  the 
mass  thrown  inwards  upon  the  lungs  by  cold  applied  to  the  skin,  in- 
creases that  secretion  to  a high  degree.  Were  this  secretion  to  accumu- 
late, it  would  soon  fill  up  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  cause  suffoca- 
tion ; but  to  obviate  this  danger,  the  Creator  has  so  constituted  the 
lungs,  that  accumulated  mucus  or  any  foreign  body  coming  in  contact 
with  them,  excites  the  convulsive  effort  called  coughing,  by  which  a 
violent  and  rapid  expiration  takes  place,  with  a force  sufficient  to  hurry 
the  mucus  or  other  foreign  body  along  with  it  ; just  as  peas  are  dis- 
charged by  boys  with  much  force  through  short  tubes  by  a sudden  effort 
of  blowing.  Thus,  a check  given  to  perspiration,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  blood  previously  circulating  on  the  surface,  naturally  leads 
very  often  to  increased  expectoration  and  cough,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
common  cold. 

4 The  lungs  excrete,  as  already  noticed,  and  as  we  shall  afterwards 
more  fully  see,  a large  proportion  of  waste  materials  from  the  system  ; 
and  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the  bowels,  have  in  so  far  a similar 
office.  In  consequence  of  this  alliance  -with  the  skin,  these  parts  are 
more  intimately  connected  with  each  other  in  healthy  and  diseased 
action  than  wdth  other  organs.  But  it  is  a general  law,  that  whenever 
an  organ  is  unusally  delicate,  it  will  be  affected  by  any  cause  of  disease 
more  easily  than  those  which  are  sound  : so  that  if  the  nervous  system, 
for  example,  be  weaker  than  other  parts,  a chill  will  be  more  likely  to 
disturb  its  health  than  that  of  the  lungs,  which  are  supposed,  in  this 
instance,  to  be  constitutionally  stronger  ; or  if  the  muscular  and  fibrous 
organizations  be  unusally  susceptible  of  disturbance,  either  from  pre- 
vious illness  or  from  natural  predisposition,  they  wdll  be  the  first  to 
suffer,  and  rheumatism  may  ensue  ; and  so  on.  And  hence  the  utilty 
to  the  physician  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  previous  habits 
and  constitutions  of  his  patients,  and  the  advantage  of  adapting  the 
remedies  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  when  it  can  be  discovered,  as  wrell 
as  to  the  disease  itself.  A bowel  complaint,  for  instance,  may  arise  from 
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over-eating,  as  well  as  from  a check  to  perspiration ; but  although  the 
thing  to  be  cured  is  the  same,  the  means  of  cure  ought  obviously  to  be 
different.  In  the  one  instance,  an  emetic  or  laxative  to  carry  off  the 
offending  cause,  and  in  the  other  a diaphoretic  to  open  the  skin,  will  be 
the  most  rational  and  efficacious  remedies.  Facts  like  these  expose 
well  the  glaring  ignorance  and  effrontery  of  the  quack,  who  affirms  that 
his  one  remedy  will  cure  every  form  of  disease.  Were  the  public  not 
equally  ignorant  with  himself,  their  credulity  would  cease  to  afford  to 
his  presumption  the  rich  field  in  which  it  now  revels. 

4 The  close  sympathy  between  the  skin  and  the  stomach  and  bowels 
has  often  been  noticed,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  that  most  of  the 
•obstinate  erruptions  which  appear  on  the  face  and  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face, owe  their  origin  to  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  are  most 
successfully  cured  by  treatment  directed  to  the  internal  disease.  Even 
among  the  lower  animals,  the  sympathy  between  the  two  is  so  marked 
as  to  have  arrested  attention.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  horse,  Delabere 
Blaine  says,  4 By  a well-known  consent  of  parts  between  the  skin  and 
alimentary  canal  in  general,  but  between  the  first  passages  and  the 
stomach  in  particular,  it  follows,  in  almost  every  instance,  that  when 
one  of  these  becomes  affected,  the  other  takes  on  a sympathetic  derange- 
ment also,  and  the  condition  is  then  morbid  throughout.  From  close 
observation  and  the  accumulation  of  numerous  facts,  I am  disposed  to 
think,  that  so  perfect  is  this  sympathetic  consent  between  these  two- 
distant  parts  or  organs,  that  they  change  the  order  of  attack  as  cir- 
cumstances occur.  Thus,  when  the  skin  is  primarily  affected,  the  sto- 
mach becomes  secondarily  so,  and  4 vice  versa,’  so  that  4 a sudden  check 
to  the  natural  or  acquired  heat  of  the  body,  particularly  if  aggravated 
by  the  evaporation  of  a perspiring  state,’  as  often  brings  on  disease  of 
some  internal  organ,  as  if  the  cause  were  applied  to  the  organ  itself. 

4 In  noticing  this  connection  between  the  suppression  of  perspiration 
and  the  appearance  of  internal  disease,  I do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the 
effect  is  produced  by  the  physical  transference  of  the  suppressed  exha- 
lation to  the  internal  organ.  In  many  instances,  the  chief  impression 
seems  to  be  made  on  the  nervous  system  ; and  the  manner  in  which  it 
gives  rise  to  the  resulting  disease  is  often  extremely  obscure.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  animal  function  is,  indeed,  still  so  imperfect,  that  we 
daily  meet  with  many  occurrences  of  which  no  explanation  can  be 
given.  But  it  is  nevertheless  of  high  utility  to  make  known  the  fact, 
that  a connection  does  exist  between  two  orders  of  phenomena,  as  it 
calls  attention  to  their  more  accurate  observation,  and  leads  to  the 
adoption  of  useful  practical  rules,  even  when  their  mode  of  operation 
is  not  understood.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  delusive  than  the  rash 
application  of  merely  physical  laws  to  the  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  living  beings.  Vitality  is  a principle  superior  to,  and  in  con- 
tinual warfare  with,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  actions  of  inanimate 
bodies  ; and  it  is  only  after  life  has  become  extinct  that  these  laws 
regain  the  mastery,  and  lead  to  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  animal 
machine.  In  studying  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  therefore,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  hurry  to  conclusions,  before  taking  time  to 
examine  the  influence  of  the  vital  principle  in  modifying  the  expected 
results. 

4 It  is  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy  and  reciprocit}7-  of  action  exist- 
ing between  the  skin  and  the  internal  organs,  that  burns  and  even 
scalds  of  no  very  great  extent  prove  fatal,  by  inducing  internal,  gener- 
ally intestinal,  inflammation.  By  disordering  or  disorganizing  a large 
nervous  and  exhaling  surface,  an  extensive  burn  causes  not  only  a vio- 
lent nervous  commotion,  but  a continued  partial  suspension  of  an  im- 
portant excretion  ; and,  when  death  ensues  at  some  distance  of  time,  it 
is  almost  always  in  consequence  of  inflammation  being  excited  in  the 
bowels  or  sympathizing  organ.  So  intimate,  indeed,  is  this  connec- 
tion, that  some  surgeons  of  great  experience,  such  as  the  late  Baron 
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Dupuytiiex,  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  while  they  point  to  internal  inflam- 
mation as  in  such  cases  the  general  cause  of  death,  doubt  if  recovery 
ever  takes  place,  when  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  severely  burnt.  And  whether  this  estimate  be  correct  or  not, 
the  facts  from  which  it  is  drawn  clearly  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  skin  and  the  other  excreting 
organs. 

4 In  some  constitutions,  a singular  enough  sympathy  exists  between 
the  skin  and  the  bowels.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  his  work  on  Materia 
Medica,  (p.  42,)  mentions  that  he  is  acquainted  with  a clergyman  who 
cannot  bear  the  skin  to  be  sponged  with  vinegar  and  water,  or  any 
diluted  acid,  without  suffering  spasm  and  violent  griping  of  the  bowels. 
The  reverse  operation  of  this  sympathy  is  exemplified  in  the  frequent 
production  of  nettle-rash  and  other  eruptions  on  the  skin,  by  shell-fish 
and  other  substances  taken  into  the  stomach.  Dr.  Thomson  tells  us, 
that  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  could  not  eat  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
white  of  an  egg,  without  experiencing  an  attack  of  an  eruption  like 
nettle-rash.  According  to  the  same  author,  even  strawberries  have 
been  known  to  cause  fainting,  followed  by  a petechial  efflorescence  of 
the  skin. 

4 We  have  seen  that  the  insensible  perspiration  removes  from  the 
system,  without  trouble  and  without  consciousness,  a large  quantity  of 
useless  materials,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  moist, 
and  thereby  fits  it  for  the  performance  of  its  functions  as  the  organ  of 
an  external  sense.  In  addition  to  these  purposes,  the  Creator  has,  in 
his  omniscience  and  foresight,  and  with  that  regard  to  simplicity  of 
means  which  betokens  a profoundness  of  thought  inconceivable  to  us, 
superadded  another,  scarcely  less  important,  and  which  is  in  some 
degree  implied  in  the  former  ; I mean  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
bodily  heat.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  polar  regions  and  in  the 
torrid  zone,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  the  human  body 
retains  nearly  the  same  temperature,  however  different  may  be  that  of 
the  air  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  is  a property  peculiar  to  life, 
and,  in  consequence  of  it,  even  vegetables  have  a power  of  modifying 
their  own  temperature,  though  in  a much  more  limited  degree.  With- 
out this  power  of  adaptation,  it  is  obvious  that  man  must  have  been 
chained  for  life  to  the  climate  which  gave  him  birth,  and  even  then 
have  suffered  constantly  from  the  change  of  seasons  ; whereas,  by  pos- 
sessing it,  he  can  retain  life  in  a temperature  sufficiently  cold  to  freeze 
mercury,  and  is  able  for  a time  to  sustain,  unharmed,  a heat  more  than 
sufficient  to  boil  water,  or  even  to  bake  meat.  Witness  the  wintering 
of  Captain  Parry  and  his  companions  in  the  Polar  Regions  ; and  the 
experiments  of  Blagden,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others,  who  remained 
for  many  minutes  in  a room  heated  to  260  deg.,  or  about  -50  deg. 
above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  The  chief  agents  in  this  won- 
derful adaptation  of  man  to  his  external  situation,  are  undoubtedly  the 
skin  and  the  lungs,  in  both  of  which  the  power  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  condition  of  their  respective  exhalations.  But  it  is  of  the 
skin  alone,  as  an  agent  in  reducing  animal  heat,  that  we  are  at  present 
to  speak. 

4 The  sources  of  animal  heat  are  not  yet  demonstrably  ascertained  ; 
but  that  it  is  constantly  generated  and  constantly  expended  has  been 
long  known  ; a] id  if  any  considerable  disproportion  occurs  between 
these  processes,  it  is  at  the  immediate  risk  of  health.  During  repose, 
or  passive  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a carriage  or  sailing,  the  surplus 
heat  is  readily  carried  off  by  the  insensible  perspiration  from  the  lungs 
and  skin,  and  by  the  contact  of  the  colder  air  ; but  when  the  amount 
of  heat  generated  is  increased,  as  during  active  exercise,  an  increased 
expenditure  becomes  immediately  necessary/ 
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COLDS  AND  TIIEIR  CONSEQUENCES. 

Colds  are  caused  by  suppressed  perspiration.  Cold  contracts. 
Hence  a sudden  change  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin  from  heat  to 
cold,  causes  its  pores  to  contract  ; and  some  of  them  to  close.  This 
shows  why  we  perspire  so  little  in  colds,  especially  obdurate  colds — and 
also  in  fevers.  Nor  do  colds  consist  in  anything  else  than  this  closing 
of  these  pores.  And  the  injury  they  inflict  arises  mainly  from  their 
shutting  up  this  waste  matter  in  the  system.  And  the  reason  why, 
during  colds,  the  lungs,  nose,  etc.,  discharge  copiously  a thick,  yellow 
phlegm,  is,  that  this  corruption,  shut  in  by  the  closing  of  these  pores, 
is  carried  to  the  lungs,  and  converted  into  phlegm,  to  the  kidneys, 
Dowels,  and  even  to  the  brain,  and  discharged  through  the  nose  and  all 
the  other  outlets  ; and  hence  that  increase  of  all  these  secretions  as 
mentioned  by  Combe. 

Many  of  us  know  by  experience,  that  these  colds  are  exceedingly 
troublesome — know  how  dull,  feverish,  restless,  and  miserable  they 
render  us,  and  how  full  of  aches  and  pains  they  sometimes  All  us. 
Colds  are  a great  cause  of  tootli-aches.  If  you  have  a bad  tooth,  it 
rarely  troubles  you  except  after  you  have  taken  cold,  and  the  way 
to  cure  this  painful  malady  is,  to  cure  that  cold  which  is  its  exciting 
cause. 

Fevers  too  are  mainly  the  results  of  colds.  Both  fever  and  ague  make 
their  attacks  in  company  with  colds.  Avoid  colds,  and  you  escape  them. 
And  those  occasional  distempers  or  epidemics  which  sweep  over  city 
and  country,  affecting  nearly  all,  prostrating  many,  and  cutting  off 
more  or  less  in  the  midst  of  life,  are  generally  only  colds,  and  are  thus 
prevalent  because  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  have  conspired  to 
occasion  colds,  and  these  colds  occasion  choleras,  influenzas,  or  other 
diseases.  Avoid  these  colds,  and  these  plagues  will  pass  .you  by.  But 
you  cannot  have  a cold  without  having  more  or  less  of  fever.  Hence 
the  fallacy  of  that  proverb,  4 stuff  a cold  and  starve  a fever,7  for  colds 
cause  fevers.  Bilious  attacks,  and  the  like,  will  also  be  found  often 
to  follow  very  severe  colds.  They  generally  commence  with  chills,  as 
colds  do.  And  though  the  stomach  is  also  disabled,  the  stomach  would 
not  have  been  broken  down  in  those  attacks  but  for  the  cold.  It  may 
have  been  previously  foul,  and  thus  generated,  by  means  of  imperfect 
digestion,  a great  amount  of  corruption  ; still,  open  pores  would  have 
contrived  to  carry  it  off ; whereas,  this  outlet  closed,  it  accumulates, 
obstructs,  poisons,  and  at  length  prostrates  the  system,  perhaps  destroys 
life.  I regard  colds  as  the  cause  of  more  than  half  the  diseases  of  our 
climate — of  nearly  all  except  those  created  by  impaired  digestion. 
Keep  dear  of  colds,  and  you  will  generally  escape  disease.  As  so  much 
of  the  waste  matter  of  the  vital  process  escapes  through  the  skin,  why 
should  not  the  closing  of  this  avenue  occasion  so  great  a proportion  of 
the  diseases  prevalent  % Many  will  think  I attribute  more  disease  to 
colds  than  really  belongs  to  them  ; but  let  such  look  at  the  universal 
fact,  that  they  always  precede  and  induce  consumption,  that  great 
mower  of  human  life.  Did  you  ever  know  a consumptive  patient 
whose  attack  did  not  set  in  after  a terrible  cold — a cold  generally  pro- 
tracted and  aggravated  % Colds  induce  coughs,  as  just  explained  by 
Combe,  and  that  pulmonary  irritation,  cough,  and  final  consumption 
of  the  lungs,  which  constitutes  this  [mortal  enemy  to  life,  consist  in 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  obstinate  cold.  I care  not  how  predis- 
posed, hereditarily  or  otherwise,  persons  may  be  to  consumption,  they 
will  seldom  have  it  till  they  take  a 4 heavy  cold.5  Those  predisposed 
to  consumption,  should  in  a special  manner  guard  against  contracting 
colds,  and  when  they  take  cold,  they  should  break  them  up  as  Quickly 
as  possible  ; for  their  life  depends  upon  the  issue. 

Children  still  farther  illustrate  this  principle.  They  rarely  if  ever 
sicken  till  they  get  cold.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  let  ob- 
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servation  be  the  test.  All  colds  do  not  make  them  quite  sick,  yet  they 
very  rarely  become  sick  till  they  have  taken  cold.  Keep  them  from 
taking  cold,  and  I will  guarantee  them  against  sickness.  Even  when 
their  disease  appears  to  be  seated  in  the  stomach  or  other  organs,  its 
origin  will'  generally  be  suppressed  perspiration,  as  shown  in  the  ex- 
tract from  Combe.  Almost  all  cramps  and  lung  difficulties,  are  pro- 
ducts of  colds.  So  are  almost  all  brain-fevers.  So  are  influenzas, 
and  almost  all  complaints  incident  to  childhood.  Keep  the  young  from 
taking  colds,  or  break  up  all  colds  as  soon  as  contracted,  and  they  will 
seldom  be  sick. 

Rheumatic  affections  also  prove  and  illustrate  our  doctrine.  It  is 
submitted  to  all  thus  afflicted,  be  it  more  or  less,  whether  these  pains 
in  their  joints,  muscles,  and  bones  are  not  doubled  and  re-doubled 
every  time  they  take  cold.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  head-ache — often 
a rheumatic  affection  of  the  brain. 

An  anecdote.  While  lecturing  in  East  Bradford,  Mass.,  in  1844,  a 
promising  youth  took  a most  violent  cold  which  induced  a corresponding 
violent  fever,  and  hurried  him  into  his  grave.  Another  brother,  while 
attending  the  funeral  of  this  one,  also  took  a terrible  cold,  which,  in  a 
few  days,  swept  him  also  into  eternity  ! A sister,  exhausted  by  watch- 
ing this  brother,  also  took  a very  severe  cold  while  attending  his 
funeral,  and,  in  consequence,  was  soon  bereft  of  reason,  and  then 
attacked  with  a scorching  fever,  of  which  she  died  in  about  a week. 
All  three  deaths  were  distinctly  traceable  to  colds.  Three  or  four  other 
members  of  this  self-afflicted  family  were  also  sick  simultaneously  of 
colds,  the  weather  at  the  time  of  these  funerals  being  particularly  un- 
favourable. 

Reader,  trace  the  sickness  around  you  back  and  up  to  its  cause,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  colds  the  author  of  so  many.  Recall 
your  own  ailings,  and  see  if  this  principle  does  not  explain  the  origin 
of  many  of  them. 

But  why  particularize  farther  1 Do  not  the  experience  and  the  ob- 
servation of  most  prove  that  colds  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  disease  ? 

The  prevention  of  colds  therefore  becomes  a very  important  matter. 
To  consumptive  subjects,  such  prevention  is  life,  as  these  colds  are 
death.  How,  then,  can  they  be  prevented  1 

1.  By  keeping-  the  skin  active.  The  system  manufactures  a great 
amount  of  heat.  That  heat  is  abundant  at  the  surface,  so  as  to  fortify 
it  against  those  changes  of  temperature  which  affect  the  skin  mainly. 
Hence  the  great  accumulation  of  Iflood- vessels  at  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Probably  no  part  of  the  body,  the  head  possibly  excepted,  is  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  as  the  skin.  Hence  its  warmth.. 
Now  vigorous  surface  circulation  will  keep  these  pores  so  warm  as  to 
resist  the  closing  action  of  the  external  cold.  In  such  cases  these 
atmospheric  changes  do  no  evil.  They  close  the  pores  only  when  the 
surface  circulation  lias  become  impaired.  Keep  that  vigorous,  and  it 
will  ward  off  all  colds,  extreme  cases  of  exposure  excepted.  Whatever 
tends  to  promote  the  activity  of  the  skin,  fortifies  the  system  against 
colds.  The  two  means  of  promoting  such  action,  are  the  promotion 
of  circulation  in  general,  and  the  external  application  of  friction  and 
water. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  ablution  of  the  entire  person  as  a means  of' 
cleanliness,  or  of  the  surprising  quantity  of  scurf  brought  off  by  occa- 
sional baths  and  friction,  and  the  consequent  opening  of  the  pores,  the 
habitual  practice  of  bathing  will  be  found  effectually  to  fortify  the  sys- 
tem against  colds.  Though  constitutionally  consumptive,  and  predis- 
posed to,colds,  the  author  has  not  taken  a cold  on  the  average  in  two 
years  since  he  adopted  the  practice  of  bathing  regularly  every  day  or 
two  ; and  all  he  has  taken,  except  one,  have  been  contracted  after  lie 
had  suspended  these  baths  for  weeks  previously,  because  especially  in- 
convenient. The  wealth  of  Astor  would  not  compensate  for  a discon- 
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tinuanee  of  this  practice,  because  colds,  with  all  their  evils,  would  soon 
follow,  and  inevitably  usher  in  consumption,  and  thus  end  his  days. 
And  any  reader  not  accustomed  to  frequent  bathing,  would  actually 
find  a greater  prize  in  its  use,  than  if  he  should  inherit  the  fortune  of 
all  the  Rothschilds  ; because,  by  removing  diseases  and  prolonging  life, 
it  would  promote  general  enjoyment  more  than  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  ! Nothing  would  tempt  me  to  do  without  my  bath.  Its  habitual 
use  renders  me  cold  proof  \ and  keeps  both  hereditary  and  acquired  pre- 
dispositions to  disease  at  bay,  as  well  as  doubles  and  trebles  my  ability 
to  endure  both  physical  and  mental  exertion.  Even  as  a luxury  it  is 
equalled  only  by  food  and  sleep.  I go  to  it,  not  with  dread,  but  with 
alacrity,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  me.  And  this  pleasure  is 
the  greater  the  colder  the  weather,  because  of  the  greater  re-action  and 
subsequent  delightful,  glow.  Still,  it  must  be  rightly  managed,  else  it 
results  in  evil  proportionate  to  its  good.  The  cold  bath  should  never 
he  taken  except  where  there  is  sufficient  energy  in  the  system  to  pro- 
duce a delightful  re- action  and  subsequent  glow — the  sure  signs  and 
concomitants  of  its  utility.  A.  Combe  remarks  on  this  point  as  fol- 
lows : — 

4 The  tepid  or  warm  bath  seems  to  me  much  more  suitable  than  the 
cold  bath,  especially  in  winter,  for  those  who  are  not  robust  and  full 
of  animal  heat.  Where  the  constitution  is  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
secure  reaction  after  the  cold  bath,  as  indicated  by  a warm  glow  over 
the  surface,  its  use  inevitably  does  harm.  A vast  number  of  persons 
are  in  this  condition  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few  indeed  who 
do  not  derive  evident  advantage  from  the  regular  use  of  the  tepid  bath, 
and  still  fewer  who  are  hurt  by  it. 

4 Where  the  health  is  good,  and  the  bodily  powers  are  sufficiently 
vigorous,  cold  baths  may  serve  every  purpose  required  from  them. 
But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  they  are  too  powerful  in  their 
agency  to  be  used  by  every  one,  especially  in  cold  weather.  In  pro- 
portion as  cold  bathing  is  infiuential  in  the  restoration  of  health  when 
judiciously  used,  it  is  hurtful  when  resorted  to  without  discrimination  ; 
and  invalids,  therefore,  ought  never  to  have  recourse  to  it  without  the 
sanction  of  their  professional  advisers. 

‘Even  where  cold  bathing  is  likely  to  be  of  service,  when  judiciously 
employed,  much  mischief  often  results  from  prolonging  the  immersion 
too  long,  or  from  resorting  to  it  when  the  vital  powers  are  too  languid 
to  admit  of  the  necessary  reaction, — after  fatigue,  for  example. 

4 For  those  who  are  not  robust,  daily  sponging  of  the  body  with  cold 
water,  or  with  salt  water,  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  cold  bath,  and 
may  be  resorted  to  with  safety  and  advantage  in  most  states  of  the  sys- 
tem ; especially  when  care  is  taken  to  excite  in  the  surface,  by  sub- 
sequent friction  with  the  towel,  the  healthy  glow  of  reaction.  It  then 
becomes  an  excellent  preservative  from  the  effects  of  changeable  weather. 
When,  however,  a continued  sensation  of  coldness  or  chill  is  percep- 
tible over  the  body,  sponging  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in  : dry  friction, 
aided  by  the  tepid  bath,  is  then  greatly  preferable,  and  often  proves 
highly  serviceable  in  keeping  up  the  due  action  of  the  skin. 

4 For  habitual  use,  the  tepid  or  warm  hath  is  certainly  the  safest  and 
most  valuable  for  invalids,  especially  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  A temperature  ranging  from  85  deg  to  98  deg,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  individual,  is  the  most  suitable  ; and  the  duration  of 
the  immersion  may  vary  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

_ Tnat  bathing  is  a safe  and  valuable  preservative  of  health  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  an  active  remedy  in  disease,  is  most  certain.  In- 
stead of  being  dangerous  by  causing  liability  to  cold,  it  is,  when  well 
managed,  so  much  the  reverse,  that  the  author  of  these  pages  has  used 
it  much  and  successfully  for  the  express  purpose  of  d i m i n i sh i n g s u cl i 
liability,  both  in  himself  and  in  others,  in  whom  the  chest  is  delicate. 
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In  Ms  own  instance,  in  particular,  lie  is  conscious  of  having  derived 
much  advantage  from  its  regular  employment,  especially  in  the  colder 
months  of  the  year,  during  which  he  has  uniformly  found  himself  most 
effectually  strengthened  against  the  impression  of  cold,  by  repeating  the 
hath  at  shorter  intervals  than  usual. 

6 In  many  manufactories,  where  warm  water  is  always  obtainable,  it 
would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  have  tepid  baths  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  operatives.  Not  only  would  these  be  useful  in  promoting  health 
and  cleanliness,  but  they  would,  by  their  refreshing  and  soothing  influ- 
ence, diminish  the  craving  for  stimulants  which  leads  so  many  to  the 
gin-shop  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  calm  the  irritability  of  mind  so  apt  to 
be  induced  by  excessive  labour.  Where  the  trade  is  dirty,  as  many 
trades  necessarily  are,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  conducive  to  health  and 
comfort  a tepid  bath  would  be  on  quitting  it  for  the  day. 

4 On  the  Continent,  the  vapour  and  hot  air-baths  are  had  recourse  to, 
both  as  a means  of  health  and  in  the  cure  of  disease,  to  a vastly  greater 
extent  than  they  are  in  this  country.  Their  use  is  attended  by  the  very 
best  effects,  particularly  in  chronic  ailments,  and  where  the  water-bath 
is  felt  to  be  oppressive  by  its  weight  ; and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
their  action  is  chiefly  on  the  skin,  and  through  its  medium  on  the  ner- 
vous system.  As  a means  of  determining  the  blood  to  the  surface,  pro  - 
moting cutaneous  exhalation,  and  equalizing  the  circulation,  they  are 
second  to  no  remedy  now  in  use  : and  consequently,  in  a variety  of 
affections  which  the  encouragement  of  these  processes  is  calculated  to  re- 
lieve, they  may  be  employed  with  every  prospect  of  advantage.  The 
prevailing  fear  of  catching  cold,  which  deters  many  from  using  the  va- 
pour bath,  even  more  than  from  warm  bathing,  is  founded  on  a false 
anak^y  between  its  effects  and  those  of  profuse  perspiration  from  exer- 
cise or  illness.  The  latter  weakens  the  body,  and,  by  diminishing  the 
power  of  reaction,  renders  it  susceptible  of  injury  from  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  But  the  effect  of  the  vapour-bath  properly  adminis- 
tered is  very  different.  When  not  too  warm  or  too  long  continued,  it 
increases  instead  of  exhausting  the  strength,  and,  by  exciting  the  vital 
action  of  the  skin,  gives  rise  to  a power  of  reaction  which  enables  it  to 
resist  cold  better  than  before.  This  I have  heard  many  patients  re- 
mark ; and  the  fact  is  well  exemplified  in  Russia  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  where,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  na- 
tives to  rush  out  of  a vapour-bath  and  roll  themselves  in  the  snow,  and 
be  refreshed  by  doing  so  ; whereas,  were  they  to  attempt  such  a practice 
after  severe  perspiration  from  exercise,  they  would  inevitably  suffer. 
It  is  the  previous  stimulus  given  to  the  skin  by  the  vapour-bath,  which 
is  the  real  safeguard  against  the  coldness  of  the  snow. 

‘ Common  experience  affords  another  illustration  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. If,  in  a cold  winter  day,  we  chance  to  sit  some  time  in  a room 
imperfectly  warmed,  and  feel  in  consequence  a sensation  of  chillness 
over  the  body,  we  are  much  more  likely  to  catch  cold  on  going  out,  than 
if  we  had  been  sitting  in  a room  comfortably  warm.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  cutaneous  circulation  and  nervous  action  go  on  vigorously  ; heat  is 
freely  generated,  and  the  vital  action  of  the  skin  is  in  its  full  force.  The 
change  to  a lower  temperature,  if  accompanied  with  exercise  to  keep  up 
vitality,  is  then  felt  to  be  bracing  and  stimulating  rather  than  disagree- 
able. But  it  is  widely  different  when  the  surface  is  already  chilled  be- 
fore going  out.  The  vitality  of  the  skin  being  diminished,  reaction  can- 
not follow  additional  exposure  ; the  circulation  leaves  the  surface  and 
becomes  still  more  internal  ; and  if  weakness  exist  in  the  throat  or  chest, 
cold  is  the  almost  certain  result.  Many  suffer  from  ignorance  of  this 
principle. 

c The  vapour-bath  is  thus  calculated  to  be  extensively  useful,  both  as 
a preservative  and  as  a remedial  agent.  Many  a cold  and  many  a rheu- 
matic attack  arising  from  checked  perspiration  or  long  exposure  to  the 
weather,  might  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  its  timely  use.  In  chronic 
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affections,  not  only  of  the  skin  itself,  hut  of  the  internal  organs  with 
which  the  skin  most  closely  sympathizes,  as  the  stomach  ancl  intestines, 
the  judicious  application  of  the  vapour -bath  is  productive  of  great  re- 
lief. Even  in  chronic  pulmonary  complaints,  it  is,  according  to  the 
continental  physicians,  not  only  safe,  but  very  serviceable  ; particularly 
in  those  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  resemble  consump- 
tion in  so  many  of  their  symptoms.  Like  all  powerful  remedies,  how- 
ever, the  vapour-bath  must  be  administered  with  proper  regard  to  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  individual ; and  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  feet  sufficiently  warm  during  its  use.  If,  from  an  irregular 
distribution  of  the  steam,  the  feet  be  left  cold,  headache  and  flushing  are 
almost  sure  to  follow.’ 

My  own  preferences  side  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the  hand  bath  as 
preferable  to  all  others,  because  it  is  more  easily  applied,  requires  much 
bodily  exertion,  which  facilitates  the  required  reaction,  and  can  be  dis- 
continued the  instant  a chilly  sensation  begins  to  supervene,  beyond 
* which  no  bath  should  ever  be  continued  a single  moment.  Salt  added 
to  the  water  facilitates  this  re-action  by  exciting  the  skin,  as  does  also 
sea-bathing,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  most  excellent. 
But  we  dismiss  this  subject  till  we  come  to  treat  of  water  as  a remedial 
agent.* 

The  cure  of  colds  by  perspiration  next  comes  up  for  discussion  ; for 
if  they  can  be  cured  soon  after  having  been  contracted,  the  accumula- 
tion of  waste  matter  will  be  trifling,  and  the  cold  only  slightly  injur- 
ious. How  then  can  colds  be  cured  ? 

By  opening  the  pores,  the  closing  of  which  caused  them.  This  open- 
ing can  be  effected  in  part  by  washing  and  rubbing,  but  perspiration 
forces  them  open  more  effectually  than  probably  any  other  means  what- 
ever. Indeed,  it  is  the  great  antidote  of  colds.  Nor  is  it  material  what 
induces  this  perspiration,  so  that  it  is  copious,  and  does  not  eventuate  in 
another  cold.  Where  the  patient  is  able  to  exercise  sufficiently  to  burst 
open  these  pores,  whether  he  takes  this  exercise  out  of  doors  or  in  a 
warm  or  cold  atmosphere,  is  not  material,  so  that  he  opens  them.  In 
short,  get  into  a dripping  sweat,  and  then  change  your  clothes  and  cool 
off  without  contracting  more  cold,  and  you  will  drive  it  off. 

Where  colds  are  taken  in  their  incipient  stages,  before  they  have  pros- 
trated the  system,  the  best  means  of  breaking  them  up,  is  to  drink 
copiously  of  water,  warm  or  cold,  or  of  warm  lemonade,  or  of  currant 
jelly  and  warm  water,  and  then  work  right  hard,  almost  violently, 
meanwhile  pouring  down  one  or  another  of  these  drinks  by  the  glass. 
Do  not  over-do  so  as  completely  to  exhaust,  but  so  as  to  secure  profuse 
perspiration.  This,  together  with  the  water,  which,  if  taken  in  quan- 
tities, must  have  some  exit,  will  re-open  these  closed  pores,  and  destroy 
the  disease,  females  who  can  wash  in  a warm  room,  over  the  steam 
of  hot  water,  will  find  this  an  infallible  recipe  for  colds.  Warm  herb- 
teas  will  fill  the  place  of  water,  yet  are  no  better  in  their  effects. 

Soaking  the  feet  in  hot  water,  and  then  toasting  them  on  retiring, 
meanwhile  drinking  copiously  as  above  directed,  and  then  covering  up 
extra  warm,  or  even  the  extra  drinking  and  covering  alone  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  ; yet  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  extra  clothes  on 
so  as  not  to  contract  a new  cold — the  principal  evil  attendant  on  this 
simple  and  effectual  cure.  How  many  of  us  while  young  cured  our 
colds  thus  % But  I recommend  the  daytime.  Eat  little  or  no  break- 
fast, but  drink  copiously  of  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two  after  rising, 
and  provided  you  can  endure  it,  exercise  vigorously,  and  then  return  to 
bed,  cover  yourselves  up  warm,  and  sweat.  Sleep,  if  you  can.  On  rising, 
wash  all  over  in  warm  saleratus  water,  or  simple  warm  water,  rub  dry 

A I am  for  cold  bathing,  either  by  hand,  sponge,  or  immersion.  And  all 
may  use  it,  in  my  opinion,  to  advantage,  if  they  will,  begin  by  degrees  : taking 
a moment’s  plunge  or  so  at  a time  for  awhile  at  first. — J.  13. 
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and  briskly,  and  keep  yourself  in  a gentle  perspiration  all  day  by  exercise. 
Or  eat  little  breakfast,  and  begin  to  drink  and  exercise  about  eleven  in 
the  forenoon,  or  even  later,  and  pursue  the  same  course,  omitting  dinner, 
and  eat  only  a light  supper,  or  at  least  a light  dinner  and  a very  light 
supper,  and  retire  early,  or  as  soon  after  you  have  done  exercise  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  not  to  renew  your  cold. 

The  warm  bath,  followed  by  friction  and  exercise,  is  also  most  excel- 
lent, and  will  generally  prove  efficacious.  Yet  here,  too,  care  must  be 
taken  to  guard  against  renewed  colds — not  by  staying  in  the  house,  or 
muffling  up,  but  by  exercise — the  very  best  means  of  inducing  per- 
spiration in  the  world,  because  the  most  natural.  The  wet  sheet  is 
another  excellent  method,  especially  for  those  who  are  not  able  to 
exercise  sufficiently  to  get  up  the  required  perspiration  ; yet  of  this, 
and  also  of  the  water-cure,  in  their  appropriate  places.  Secure  copious 
perspiration  and  you  break  up  your  cold,  besides  unloading  the  system 
of  its  obstructions  and  poisons.  Evacuating  the  bowels,  especially  by 
injections,  will  facilitate  your  object,  yet  the  water  drunk  will  be  likely  . 
to  effect  this  object.  Vomiting,  especially  by  drinking  warm  water, 
just  at  the  lukewarm,  sickening  temperature,  will  render  essential  ser- 
vice. Hot  bricks  wrapped  in  cloths,  and  laid  at  the  feet,  are  good. 

Glass  blowers  furnish  an  excellent  illustration  of  our  doctrine  of 
routing  colds  by  inducing  perspiration.  Obliged  to  labour  excessively 
hard,  and  around  a furnace  so  extremely  hot  as  to  keep  the  material  at 
a white  heat,  they  of  course  sweat  profusely.  I have  often  seen  all 
their  clothes  wringing  wet.  Yet  the  sides  of  the  building  are  open  to 
the  wind,  else  they  could  not  endure  the  heat  an  hour.  And  they  go 
from  their  furnaces  to  their  houses  while  thus  perspiring,  and  hence 
often  take  severe  colds  one  day,  which,  however,  they  generally  sweat 
out  the  next,  so  that  these  repeated  colds  make  but  short  stay,  and  do 
but  little  damage  ; simply  because  they  expel  them  by  inducing  copious 
perspiration.  This  simple  fact  furnishes  a practical  illustration  of  the 
true  method  of  curing  colds,  of  great  practical  value.  As  colds  consist 
in  a closing  of  the  pores,  forcing  them  open  by  sweating  is  a sovereign 
and  universal  cure  for  these  disease-breeders. 

Sometimes  the  required  perspiration  is  spontaneous.  Children  often 
sweat  freely  while  asleep,  awaking  only  to  call  for  water.  This  should 
be  considered  a most  favourable  symptom  ; and  the  desired  water 
should  be  freely  administered  till  they  wake  up,  when  they  should  be 
washed.  The  washing  should  be  followed  by  friction  and  brisk  play, 
so  as  to  keep  perspiration  up.  Yet  care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
tract additional  cold. 

In  fine,  to  break  up  colds,  start  the  sweat,  by  what  means  it 
matters  little,  so  that  it  is  copious,  protracted,  and  not  followed  by 
more  cold. 

Perspiration,  besides  thus  unloading  the  system  of  disease,  also  serves 
to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  necessity  of  uniformity 
of  temperature — neither  too  high  nor  too  low — lias  already  been  ex- 
plained ; as  also  the  means  by  which  heat  is  generated.  But  heat  at 
times  superabounds.  When  the  system  is  full  of  carbon,  if  we  exer- 
cise vigorously,  so  as  to  breathe  freely  and  thereby  introduce  great 
quantities  of  oxygen  into  the  system,  we  of  course  manufacture  an 
undue  supply,  especially  in  warm  weather,  when  heat  does  not  pass  off 
readily.  Now  this  extra  heat  must  be  evacuated,  else  it  will  melt  the 
fat  in  the  system,  and  relax  and  prostrate.  This  important  evacuation 
of  the  surplus  warmth  is  effected  by  perspiration,  as  follows.  All  bodies 
absord  heat  when  passing  from  a dense  medium  to  one  that  is  more 
rare.  Thus  water,  in  passing  into  steam,  takes  up  a great  amount  of 
heat,  which  it  again  gives  off  in  returning  back  to  water,  on  the  well 
known  chemical  principle  that  all  bodies  give  off  heat  when  passing 
from  a rarer  medium  to  a denser.  Here,  again,  water  becomes  a porter. 
An  excess  of  heat  aids  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  which  then 
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takes  up  this  surplus  heat,  carries  it  out  of  the  system,  and  gives  it  off 
again  while  condensing  back  to  water. 

This  explains  why  it  is  that  men  can  remain  in  ovens  heated  hot 
enough  to  cook  meat,  and  long  enough  to  bake  it,  without  destroying  life. 
They  sweat  out  the  surplus  heat,  or  else  their  own  flesh  would  also 
bake. 

But  sometimes  the  system  does  not  generate  sufficient  heat.  This 
scarcity  must  be  made  up  by  some  means,  or  we  must  die. 

The  following  letter  to  the  author  shows  some  of  the  consequences  of 
a spare  supply  of  heat. 

‘ John  Clark,  a native  of  Connecticut,  born  more  than  a century  ago, 
was  peculiarly  affected  by  cold  weather.  In  the  cool  mornings  of 
nearly  every  month  in  the  year,  his  hands  would  becomfe  benumbed  and 
almost  entirely  useless,  his  tongue  stiffened  so  that  he  could  scracely 
articulate,  the  muscles  of  his  face  contracted  and  stiffened,  and  one  or 
both  eyes  closed  in  a very  peculiar  manner.  This  infirmity  was 
hereditary.’ — Phrenological  Journal , 1846,  p.  131. 

This  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  defective  lungs,  and  a consequent  want 
■of  oxygen  in  the  system.  Or  there  might  have  been  some  defect  in  his 
digestion,  by  which  a due  supply  of  carbon  was  not  extracted  from  his 
food.  Many  others  are  also  troubled  with  being  habitually  cold,  even 
in  summer.  This  is  the  case  with  the  author,  though  he  is  becoming- 
less  so  yearly.  Consumptive  parents,  and  all  predisposed  to  this  dis- 
ease, also  feel  cold  or  chilly,  and  have  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  perhaps 
what  is  called  goose-flesh  on  the  skin.  How  can  this  be  remedied  ? 

First,  and  primarily,  by  ascertaining  and  removing  its  cause,  which 
will  almost  always  be  found  in  deficiency  of  breath,  occasioned  by 
small  lungs,  or  confinement,  or  a want  of  sufficient  exercise  to  promote 
respiration.  When  this  is  the  cause,  the  patient  may  easily  perceive 
it  in  the  fact  that  all  additions  to  his  breathing  add  to  his  warmth. 
And  the  remedy  is  plain.  He  must  breathe  more.  Nor  can  he  be 
comfortably  warm  without  it.  Two  other  means  are  also  resorted  to 
to  secure  the  required  temperature.  One  of  these  is  fire. 

That  fire  is  in  some  way  essential  to  human  health  and  comfort,  is 
established  by  the  ample  provision  for  it  found  in  nature.  What  she 
supplies,  she  intends  man  shall  use.  Besides  being  indispensable  in 
many  of  the  arts,  as  in  smelting  and  casting  metals,  etc.,  no  one  will 
doubt  that  fire  is  useful  as  a means  of  animal  warmth.  When  the 
body  is  perfectly  healthy,  vigorous  exercise  will  probably  supply  all 
the  heat  required  in  the  coldest  of  weather.  Yet  we  often  require  to 
apply  our  minds  in  a sitting  posture,  as  in  writing,  reading,  listening 
to  speakers,  when  there  is  not  sufficient  action  to  secure  this  heat,  and 
when,  therefore,  fire  is  both  comfortable  and  indispensable.  In  cases 
of  exhaustion,  sickness,  infancy,  etc.,  fire  is  necessary. 

Still,  men  rely  far  too  much  on  external  heat,  and  far  too  little  on 
internal.  Though  we  require  fire,  yet  this  alone  can  never  keep  us 
sufficiently  warm.  How  hot,  think  you,  must  be  the  atmosphere  to 
keep  the  body,  inside  as  well  as  out,  at  the  temperature  of  08  deg? 
Hot  enough  to  burn  the  skin  to  a crisp.  Try  the  experiment  on  a 
corpse.  Fire  is  utterly  insufficient  to  keep  us  duly  warm.  Our  heat 
must  be  generated  within  us.  The  use  of  fire  is  to  keep  us  warm  by  re- 
tarding the  escape  of  internal  heat,  not  by  infusing  external  heat  into 
us.  Those  who  cannot  keep  themselves  warm  by  the  process  already 
described,  cannot  keep  themselves  warm  at  all  ; because  in  and  by  the 
very  act  of  warming  a room,  you  prevent  the  manufacture  of  internal- 
heat  by  rarefying  the  air,  and,  when  the  fire  is  in  the  room  heated,  by 
burning  up  some  of  its  oxygen,  so  that  the  lungs  cannot  carry  enough 
to  the  blood  to  support  the  required  internal  combustion.  External 
heat,  therefore,  so  far  from  keeping  us  -warm,  often  prevents  our 
warmth.  All  this,  besides  the  smoke  and  noxious  gases  necessarily 
consequent  on  burning  fuel,  especially  coal. 
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To  put  tliis  matter  on  the  reader’s  own  experience.  How  many 
times  in  your  lives,  in  weather  so  cold  that  you  could  not  keep  your- 
self warm  in-doors,  when  compelled  to  rush  out  into  the  cold,  have  you 
so  accelerated  circulation  and  perspiration,  as  in  a few  minutes  to  be 
quite  warm  enough,  though  just  before  chilly  by  a hot  fire  % And  this 
natural  warmth  is  much  more  delightful  than  artificial  heat.  Out  of 
doors  is  the  place  to  get  thoroughly  warm  in  cold  weather. 

You  sedentaries  know  no  more  about  the  back- woodsman’s  table  lux- 
uries, than  he  about  your  4 city  fixings,’  and  the  way  he  can  beat  you 
keeping  warm  in  cold  weather,  notwithstanding  your  hard  coal  and  air- 
tight stoves,  can  be  known  only  by  trying.  If  I were  again  young,  and 
my  constitution  unimpaired,  I would  remain  where  there  was  fire  no 
more  than  obliged  to,  and  would  never  rely  on  it  to  warm  my  feet  or 
hands,  but  only  on  natural  warmth.  Nor  would  I accustom  myself  to 
mittens,  except  on  extra  occasions. 

Nor  can  those  who  generally  occupy  warm  apartments  well  imagine 
how  much  more  brisk,  lively,  buoyant,  intense,  and  happy  the  feelings 
are,  and  how  much  more  clear  and  vigorous  all  the  intellectual  opera- 
tions, while  one  is  kept  warm  by  exercise  in  a cold  day,  than  by  sitting- 
in  a hot  room ; nor  how  lax  and  listless,  in  comparison,  are  we  ren- 
dered by  artificial  heat.  Abundance  of  exercise,  respiration,  and  good 
food,  is  the  great  receipt  for  keeping  comfortable  in  cold  weather. 

The  evils  consequent  on  staying  perpetually  within  doors  in  cold 
weather,  and  in  hot  rooms,  are  exposed  too  forcibly  by  our  subject 
to  require  enlargement.  Those  who  do  so  can  obtain  only  a small  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  first,  because  the  air  they  breathe  is  so  rarefied  by  heat 
that  a given  bulk  contains  but  little  ; secondly,  because  the  fire  has 
burnt  out  much  of  that  little,  thirdly,  because  they  have  breathed 
what  little  air  there  is  over  and  over  again,  and  thus  loaded  it 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  because  they  exercise  so  little  that  they  se- 
cure but  little  action  in  their  lungs.  Such  live  slowly,  yet  are  incurring 
disease. 

Fire  also  creates  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  of  course  inhaled  in- 
to the  lungs.  Hence  those  who  occupy  heated  rooms,  instead  of 
carrying  off  the  surplus  already  in  the  system,  even  take  in  additional 
supplies,  especially  if  the  fire  is  made  of  coal,  and  hence  the  blue 
veins  and  languid  feelings  of  thoso  who  keep  themselves  housed  up 
in  winter. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FUEL,  STOVES,  ETC., 

And  here  I protest  against  air-tight  stoves  in  sitting  rooms,  because 
they  prevent  a renewal  of  the  air  by  circulation,  and  thus  effectually 
shut  out  the  oxygen.  Still,  air-tights  are  admissible  in  the  kitchen, 
where  fresh  air  is  introduced  by  a frequent  opening  and  shutting  of  doors. 
If  you  must  be  by  a fire,  at  least  have  one  with  a draft. 

Hence  none  of  those  close  stoves  are  the  things  for  health.  They  all 
paralyze  our  mental  and  physical  energies  while  life  lasts,  and  also 
hasten  its  termination.  Give  me  the  old-fashioned  fire-place,  or  an 
open  Franklin,  or  else  a new  kind  of  stove  made  wholly  of  brick,  called 
the  Russian  stove,  which,  for  warming  sitting-rooms,  is  probably  su- 
perior to  any  other  in  use,  as  it  certainly  is  much  less  expensive  in  con- 
struction, and  more  economical  in  fuel.  I never  imagined  till  I used  it, 
how  much  heat  a little  wood  gives  out.  It  also  makes  a remarkably 
even  heat. 

FIRE  NECESSARY  WHEN  THE  CIRCULATION  IS  WEAK. 

Let  not  the  preceding  remarks  be  construed  to  mean  that  we  had 
better  remain  cold,  than  warm  ourselves  by  fire.  Heat  must  be  had  in 
some  way.  Even  a slight  reduction  of  temperature  induces  those  colds 
just  shown  to  be  so  fatal,  and  also  chills  the  blood,  intercepts  circula- 
tion, and  would  soon  occasion  death.  Infinitely  better  have  artificial 
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heat  than  cold.  Yet  even  in  sickness,  when  the  circulation  is  low,  bet- 
ter provoke  as  much  natural  heat  as  possible  by  friction  and  clothing-, 
and  rely  as  little  on  tire  as  possible.  Invalids,  of  all  others,  require 
oxygen,  which  artificial  heat  always  and  necessarily  reduces.  I pity 
those  who  are  obliged  to  resort  to  fire  for  warmth.  They  may  live 
along  from  hand  to  mouth  as  to  health,  yet  can  never  know  the  real 
luxury  of  a comfortable  temperature.  Such  should  by  all  means 
practice  those  directions  for  enhancing  the  circulation  to  be  given 
hereafter. 

CLOTHES,  AND  THEIR  NECESSITY. 

That  man  is  constituted  to  wear  some  kind  of  external  covering, 
cannot  for  a moment  be  questioned.  Otherwise,  he  would  have  been 
furnished  with  a heavy  coating,  like  what  grows  on  animals.  Man 
is  designed  to  inhabit  the  whole  earth,  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north  and  south  included  ; where,  without  some  external  protection 
against  the  extreme  rigour  of  winter,  he  must  inevitably  freeze  to  death. 
Such  protection,  though  it  does  not  generate  heat,  retards  its  escape, 
and  thus  aids  in  that  indispensable  process  of  heating  the  body.  And. 
by  varying  the  quantity  of  clothing  as  the  weather  changes,  we  can 
greatly  facilitate  that  uniformity  of  temperature  so  indispensable. 

QUANTITY  OF  CLOTHING. 

But  though  clothing  is  thus  necessary,  yet  by  far  too  much  is  now 
worn.  The  Indian,  even  in  colder  latitudes  than  ours,  contrives  to 
manage  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  with  only  his  blanket  thrown 
loosely  around  his  shoulders.  We  need  clothing,  yet  should  rely  upon 
it  only  as  a partial  regulator  of  heat,  not  as  our  principal  warming 
agent.  Clothes,  by  retarding  the  escape  of  heat,  cause  us  to  require 
less  food  and  breath.  Hence  those  who  cannot  get  enough  to  eat, 
should  dress  extra  warm,  while  those  who  can,  should  dress  light. 
Extra  clothing  relaxes  the  skin,  and  prevents  the  generation  of  ani- 
mal heat,  and  this  leaves  the  system  colder  instead  of  warmer.  If  I 
were  again  young  and  robust,  I should  habituate  myself  to  but  little 
clothing,  even  in  winter.  I am  wearing  less  and  less  every  winter — thus 
relying  for  warmth  more  on  nature  and  less  on  art.  Yet  I would  not 
change  too  suddenly.  Better  too  much  clothing  than  too  little.  Keep 
warm  we  must ; and  in  leaving  off  clothing  I would  augment  the  in- 
ternal manufacture  of  heat  by  increased  exercise  and  breathing. 

As  clothing  is  worn  partly  to  regulate  the  temperature,  its  quantity 
of  course  requires  to  be  greater  in  cold  weather  than  warm.  Yet  I 
protest  against  this  varying  its  quantity  with  every  variation  of  the 
-weather.  Nature  has  rendered  this  unnecessary  by  a provision  for  en- 
hancing the  internal  heat  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  external  cold.  This 
alone  shows  that  we  should  rely  on  nature’s  provision  for  warmth,  in- 
stead of  on  art — should  breathe  and  eat  more  as  the  weather  becomes 
colder,  instead  of  dressing  so  much  warmer. 

Yet  invalids,  and  those  whose  circulation  is  defective,  may  require 
such  variation.  This  habit  of  relying  so  much  on  clothes,  however, 
modifies  our  advice.  As  most  of  us  now  are,  they  benefit,  yet  we 
should  diminish  its  necessity  by  enhancing  the  internal  heat. 

THE  CLOTHING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Few  errors  are  greater  than  that  prevailing  custom  of  wrapping 
babes  up  in  blanket  after  blanket  as  a protection  against  cold.  From 
the  first  they  are  literally  smothered  with  clothing.  Besides  keeping 
the  nursery  quite  too  warm,  the  young  stranger  must  have  on  several 
thicknesses  of  its  own  clothes,  and  then  be  covered  up  most  of  the  time 
under  several  thicknesses  of  bed-clothes  with  only  a small  breathing- 
hole  left.  It  is  just  as  you  habituate  them,  with  this  difference,  that 
shutting  in  the  animal  heat  thus,  relaxes  the  skin  and  paves  the  way 
for  those  colds  seen  to  be  so  injurious.  Too  much  clothing  promotes 
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colds  instead  of  preventing  them.  I would  not  have  them  cold  ; yet 
of  this  there  is  little  danger.  That  same  self-acting  regulator  of  heat 
already  seen  to  exist  in  adults,  exists  also  in  them.  Rely  on  this,  and 
do  not  engender  disease  by  extra  clothing.  They  need  more  clothing 
than  adults,  because  animal  heat  is  at  its  minimum  at  birth,  and  should 
not  be  carried  out,  yet  they  are  often  well-nigh  ruined  by  being  over- 
dressed. 

After  children  have  become  three  years  old,  they  generate  animal 
heat  very  rapidly,  if  allowed  to  play,  and  therefore  require  but  little 
clothing.  Give  them  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  and  I’ll  risk  their  getting 
cold,  unless  they  have  previously  been  nursed  to  death.  Mothers,  be 
assured  that  you  are  by  far  too  tender  of  your  children  in  this  respect 
— that  you  almost  kill  them — and  often  quite  kill  them,  by  extra  dress- 
ing. And  this  muffling  up  boys  with  comforts  round  their  necks,  in 
addition  to  neck  wrappers,  caps  pulled  down  tight  round  their  ears, 
warm  mittens,  warm  over-clothes,  a cart-load  of  bed-clothes,  and  the 
like,  is  consummate  folly.  When  boys  are  running  out  and  in,  they 
will  keep  warm  without  all  this  fuss,  and  doubly  so  when  they  are 
walking.  But  we  shall  discuss  this  whole  subject  of  children’s  dress  in 
our  proposed  work  on  4 Maternity.’ 

CHANGE  OF  RAIMENT. 

Whether  we  should  increase  and  diminish  our  clothing  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  weather  or  not,  we  should  change  it  often  from 
motives  of  health  and  cleanliness.  Since  perspiration  brings  out 
a great  amount  of  corrupt  and  poisonous  matter  through  the  skin, 
most  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  under  clothes,  of  course  they  should 
be  changed  and  cleansed  frequently.  Nor  should  we  sleep  in  the  under 
garments  worn  at  day  time. 

Children’s  under  clothes,  in  particular,  should  be  changed  every  day 
or  two,  and  also  every  night,  because  they  perspire  more  copiously  even 
than  adults. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  CLOTHING,  FLANNELS,  SILKS. 

That,  considering  the  weak  state  of  the  skin  generally  in  civic  life, 
flannel  under  garments  for  cold  weather  may  be  advisable,  is  admitted  ; 
yet,  in  cases  where  the  circulation  is  vigorous,  its  utility  is  doubtful. 
My  practice  is  to  postpone  putting  it  on  later  and  later  every  fall,  and 
to  discontinue  its  use  earlier  and  earlier  every  spring.  It  coniines  the 
corrupt  matter  transmitted  through  The  skin,  too  closely  around  the 
body.  Hence  it  should  be  changed  and  washed  often,  as  well  as  aired 
at  night.  This  wearing  flannels  a week  or  ten  days  without  washing, 
is  pernicious. 

Silk  is  highly  extolled  for  under  garments.  I have  worn  it  with 
comfort,  if  not  with  profit.  Yet,  like  flannel,  it  retains  the  perspiration 
and  effluvia  of  the  body.  My  own  convictions  favour  cotton  as  furnish- 
ing the  best  material  for  under  and  summer  clothing. 

HEAD  AND  NECK  ATTIRE. 

That  nature  designed  us  to  wear  something  on  the  head  will  not  be 
doubted,  but  has  she  not  already  dressed  it  in  a warm  and  beautiful 
garment  of  hair — one  abundantly  sufficient  to  secure  the  required 
warmth,  at  the  same  time  allowing  perspiration  to  escape  freely? 
This,  hats  and  caps  as  commonly  made,  prevent,  and  are,  therefore, 
objectionable.  Be  it  remembered  that  whatever  oppresses  the  head, 
thereby  blunts  thought  and  stifles  feeling. 

The  mode  of  dressing  the  neck  is  scarcely  less  important.  A tight 
neck  dress  is  highly  injurious,  because  it  retards  the  flow  of  blood  to 
and  from  the  head.  This  perpetual  strangulation  I cannot  endure. 
Anything  but  being  choaked.  At  home  1 wear  no  stock  or  neck- 
kerchief,  and  should  never  do  so  abroad,  if  I could  always  explain  my 
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motives  for  the  omission.  Tight  neck  dresses  also  cause  bronckital 
affections. 

This  confinement  of  the  neck  also  intercepts  the  escape  of  the  per- 
spiration and  effluvia  which  the  heat  of  the  body  causes  to  rise,  but 
which  any  bandage  around  the  neck  hedges  in,  and  retains  around  the 
person,  and  in  the  clothes,  only  to  vitiate  and  disease.  The  Byronic 
fashion  of  dressing  the  neck  is  preferable  to  all  others. 

That  a close  neck  dress  is  not  required  on  the  score  of  warmth,  is 
evinced  by  the  open  mode  of  dressing  the  female  neck.  If  woman  can 
keep  warm  without  choking  up  her  neck  with  tight  bandages,  surely 
robust  man  can. 

THE  HANDS  AND  ARMS. 

The  hands  should  be  kept  warm,  yet  this  can  be  done  without  mittens 
— and  in  general  better  without  than  with.  Rely  on  natural  heat  more, 
and  on  artificial  less.  Put  them  on  late  in  the  fall,  and  only  in  ex- 
treme cases.  Wearing  gloves  in  summer  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  To 
encase  your  hands  in  gloves  is  to  hide  their  beauty.  I should  feel 
ashamed  to  acknowledge,  practically,  that  mine  were  too  homely  to  be 
seen. 

Uncovered  arms,  by  allowing  the  free  escape  of  waste  matter, 
greatly  promotes  comfort  and  health.  The  free  access  of  the  air  to  the 
skin  is  pre-eminently  beneficial,  and  the  more  surface  thus  exposed, 
compatible  with  warmth  and  decency,  the  better. 

WARM  FEET. 

Cold  or  wet  feet  are  prolific  of  colds  and  their  consequences,  while 
warm  feet  generally  protect  the  system  from  disease.  That  old  saw — • 
‘Keep  the  head  Cool  and  feet  warm’,  is  full  of  practical  wisdom.  In 
fact,  cold  feet  induce  headache  by  a partial  congestion  of  the  brain,  nor 
is  there  a greater  cure  for  headache  than  rubbing,  washing,  or  toasting 
the  feet,  because  it  draws  off  that  extra  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  which 
caused  it  to  ache. 

To  secure  due  warmth  in  the  feet,  wash  and  rub  them  often.  Few 
things  are  more  promotive  of  health  than  the  daily  washing  of  the  feet. 
It  will  add  considerably  to  the  health  of  every  reader  who  will  practise 
it,  as  well  as  increase  his  serenity  of  mind.  Jefferson  attributed  his 
uniform  health,  even  in  advanced  life,  more  to  this  one  practice  than  to 
anyother.  Nor  does  running  in  the  water  in  summer  do  children  the 
damage  apprehended.  Let  every  child  be  brought  up  to  wash  the  feet, 
every  night  on  retiring,  in  cold  water.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  or 
foolish  than  the  prevailing  idea  that  cold  water  applied  to  the  feet  is  in- 
jurious. Nor  are  wet  feet,  if  warm,  the  precursors  of  the  winding 
sheet,  though  cold  wet  feet  often  breed  disease.  Keep  up  the  circula- 
tion in  them,  and  they  may  be  wet  half  the  time  without  injury  1 
The  great  evil  is  not  in  wet  but  cold  feet. 

The  proper  dressing  of  the  feet,  so  as  to  secure  the  required  warmth, 
becomes  a matter  of  great  importance.  Reliance  for  keeping  them 
warm  should  not  be  placed  on  shoes,  stockings,  and  fires.  The  princi- 
ples respecting  fires  and  dress  already  applied  to  the  body,  apply 
equally  to  the  feet.  Almost  exclusive  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
vigorous  circulation,  as  secured  by  exercise  and  washing,  not  on 
stockings,  boots,  and  over-shoes.  In  fact,  the  latter  generally  impair 
circulation,  and  thus  induce  coldness  of  the  feet  instead  of  warmth. 
In  general,  the  lighter  dressed  the  warmer,  provided  they  have  suffi- 
cient exercise. 

Heating  the  feet  with  brick,  stones,  and  the  like,  is  also  injurious. 
Warm  them  by  walking,  stamping,  and  the  like.  And  in  riding,  by 
far  the  best  plan  of  warming  them,  is  to  get  out  and  walk  or  run. 

Going  barefoot  in  summer  is  not  injurious  to  children.  They  love  it 
dearly,  and  this  is  nature’s  warrant  for  its  utility.  The  soles  of  their 
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feet  are  furnished  from  birth  with  a thick  epidermis,  which  going-  bare- 
foot renders  thicker  and  tougher.  This  abundantly  protects  them  from 
injury.  Nor  will  going  barefoot  give  them  cold,  but  it  will  prevent 
sickness  by  promoting  health  and  circulation  in  the  feet. 

SLEEP. 

All  that  lives  must  sleep.  Even  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom  sleeps 
in  winter,  to  wake  up  with  renewed  vigour  on  the  opening  of  spring. 
All  animal  life,  from  snail  to  man,  must  rest  or  die.  Nature  compels  it, 
nor  can  any  human  will  or  effort  forego  it.  Nor  can  we  be  better  em- 
ployed than  when  thus  renewing  our  vital  energies. 

Deficiency  of  sleep  is  scarcely  less  injurious  than  deficiency  of  food. 
Yet  we  can  over-sleep  as  well  as  over-eat,  or  over-exercise  ourselves. 
Physiologists  differ  as  to  the  length  of  time  required,  and  well  they  may, 
because  different  persons  require  different  lengths,  according  to  circum- 
stances. And  the  same  person  requires  more  at  one  time  than  another. 

The  time  spent  in  sleep  furnishes  no  criterion  of  its  amount,  be- 
cause some  sleep  more  in  an  hour,  than  others  in  a night.  Some  may- 
doze  away  half  their  time,  yet  be  starved  for  rest,  while  others  sleep 
abundantly  in  four  or  five  hours — all  depending  on  its  soundness  and 
previous  fatigue. 

While  the  constitution  remains  unimpaired,  the  sleep  is  sound  and  re- 
freshing, and  five  or  six  hours  in  the  twenty' -four  may  perhaps  be  sufficient, 
but  broken  constitutions  require  eight  or  even  more.  Over-eating  also 
requires  additional  sleep,  as  does  also  excessive  toil  of  any  kind,  of  which 
all  are  experimental  witnesses.  All  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  ner- 
vous system  also  require  additional  time  for  sleep.  Exceedingly  active 
persons — those  who,  when  awake,  are  wide  awake,  also  require  to  sleep 
longer  than  those  who  are  half  asleep  when  awake.  Convalescents  also 
require  to  sleep  more  than  usual.  Each  must,  therefore,  judge  for  him- 
self, and  while  all  should  sleep  enough,  none  should  sleep  too  much. 
Over-sleeping  is  as  injurious  as  gluttony.  How  stupid,  palsied,  and 
good-for-nothing  it  renders  people.  Our  own  appetite  for  sleep,  as  for 
food,  unperverted,  furnishes  us  with  an  infallible  guide.  Nature  will 
rouse  us  to  consciousness  when  our  sleep  is  out.  And  when  thus 
aroused,  all  should  spring  at  once  from  their  couch.  To  hug  the  pil- 
low, half  asleep  and  half  awake,  is  most  pernicious,  and,  like  over-eat- 
ing, only  makes  us  crave  the  more,  besides  too  often  inducing,  or  at 
least  facilitating,  impure  feelings,  which  too  often  result  in  vice.  Would 
that  I could  duly  impress,  especially  on  youth,  the  importance  of  rising 
immediately  on  waking.  -r 

SEASON. 

That  nature  clearly  indicates  night  as  the  best  time  for  sleep,  is  too 
apparent  to  require  proof.  It  may  be  doubtful  how  long  we  should 
sleep,  but  what  time  we  do  sleep,  should  be  in  the  night,  except  in  cases 
to  be  mentioned.  Sitting  up  half  the  night  and  sleeping  half  the  next 
day,  reverses  the  ordinances  of  nature,  and  must  therefore  prove  inju- 
rious. Extraordinaries  excepted,  all  should  rise  with  the  break  of  day, 
and  especially  children,  who  should  retire  soon  after  the  hens  do.  Bet- 
ter sleep  in  the  mornings  than  too  little,  yet  either  retire  the  earlier,  so 
as  to  have  your  sleep  out  at  least  before  sun-rise,  or  else  take  a short 
nap  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Those  whose  previously  formed  habits 
prevent  their  going  to  sleep  early,  even  when  they  go  to  bed,  should 
breakup  such  habits.  4 Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,’  is  the  motto 
for  health.  The  customs  of  society  may  sometimes  require  morning 
sleep,  by  preventing  a due  degree  of  night  sleep.  Thus  the  author, 
after  lecturing,  often  finds  his  nerves  so  excited,  that  though  he  retires, 
the  blood  courses  through  his  throbbing  brain  so  as  utterly  to  defy 
sleep,  and  he  may  as  well  write  while  this  fever  lasts,  to  compensate  for 
which,  he  is  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  mornings,  which,  however,  he  never 
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does  at  home.  The  fact  is,  that  lectures  and  public  meetings  should  be 
held  by  daytime  instead  of  in  the  evening. 

But  some  cannot  obtain  sleep  enough.  This  is  partially  true  of  the 
author,  especially  after  lecturing  and  writing.  Any  preternatural  ex- 
citement of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  prevents  a due  supply  of  this 
commodity.  So  do  mental  troubles,  over  exertion,  and  in  some  cases, 
disordered  stomachs.  In  all  such  cases,  sleep  should  be  promoted.  This 
can  be  done  by  previous  preparation.  As,  to  enjoy  our  meals,  we 
must  first  become  hungry,  so  we  should  sharpen  up  our  sleeping  appe- 
tite, and  also  prepare  ourselves,  mentally  and  physically,  for  this  de- 
lightful repast  and  grand  restorer  of  exhausted  energy.  This  can  be 
facilitated  by  a due  degree  of  action,  especially  muscular.  Overdoing 
causes  wakefulness,  yet  a due  quantity  of  muscular  exercise  every  day 
of  our  lives  is  eminently  promotive  of  refreshing  sleep  at  night.  And 
those  who  would  enjoy  sleep  must  exercise.  Especially  those  whose 
wakefulness  is  caused  by  nervous  or  cerebral  excitability.  Become 
comfortably  tired,  and  you  are  prepared  for  refreshing  sleep. 

Such  should  also  avoid  excitement,  and  seek  quiet  in  the  evening  be- 
fore retiring.  In  short,  reduce  that  action  of  the  brain  which  keeps 
you  awake, — directions  for  doing  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  wakeful  should  especially  go  to  bed  soon  after  becoming  drowsy, 
else  they  become  extra  wakeful,  and  remain  so  perhaps  much  of  the 
night.  This  direction  is  particularly  important.  Yet  going  to  bed 
only  to  lie  awake,  or  before  we  are  prepared  for  sleep,  is  also  bad.  We 
should  try  to  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  possible  after  going  to  bed. 

Amusements,  if  of  a pleasing,  soothing  kind,  also  promote  sleep. 
Especially  domestic  amusements,  as  playing  with  children,  conversing 
with  friends,  and  the  like.  But  exhilarating,  exciting  amusements 
intercept  sleep.  A quiet,  happy  frame  of  mind,  is  especially  promotive 
of  sleep,  while  unpleasant  feelings,  especially  anger,  retard  it.  Hence, 
to  induce  children  to  have  a good  play  or  frolic  just  before  going  to 
bed,  is  an  excellent  practice. 

Religious  contemplations  and  devotional  exercises  are  especially  pro- 
motive of  sleep.  They  diffuse  over  the  soul  a delightful  quiet,  a hea- 
venly calmness,  which  invite  sleep.  A physician  once  directed  a wake- 
ful patient  to  think  on  God,  when  he  wished  to  go  to  sleep  but  could 
not,  and  the  patient  said  that  for  forty  years,  whenever  wakefulness 
returned,  following  this  prescription  soon  lulled  him  to  sleep.  Family 
devotion  induces  a similar  preparation. 

Moderate  fasting  promotes  sleep,  while  a full  stomach  retards  it.  The 
English  think  differently,  and  eat  on  retiring  ; but  if  a full  stomach 
facilitated  sleep,  we  should  become  hungry  when  we  became  sleepy, 
whereas  sleep  diminishes  appetite.  In  fact,  we  eat  the  less  when  we 
sleep  abundantly,  and  the  more  the  less  we  sleep. 

Invalids,  and  the  sick  in  particular,  require  to  sleep  much.  As  a re- 
storative means,  medicines  bear  no  comparison  with  sleep.  Hence, 
wakening  the  sick  to  give  drugs  is  consummate  folly.  Nor  is  there  a 
better  sign  of  a favourable  turn  of  disease,  than  a disposition  to  sleep, 
provided  it  be  natural.  A state  of  mere  stupidity  is  a bad  sign,  but 
this  differs  materially  from  natural  sleep. 

Invalids  and  the  wakeful  should  also  guard  assiduously  against  being 
disturbed  when  once  asleep,  till  fully  rested,  on  pain  of  subsequent 
wakefulness.  Many  weakly  mothers  have  ruined  their  health  and  lost 
their  lives  by  crying  children.  That  they  can  so  train  children  as  to 
sleep  soundly  all  night,  from  infancy  to  maturity,  will  be  fully  shown 
in  the  author’s  work  on  c Maternity.’ 

A day  nap  is  also  most  excellent  for  invalids,  children,  and  all  who 
do  not  or  cannot  obtain  sleep  enough  during  the  night.  A mere  doze 
is  to  such  most  refreshing.  If  you  cannot  get  to  sleep  the  first  few 
times,  keep  trying  till  you  can,  and  you  will  soon  form  the  habit.  And 
even  when  you  do  not  lose  yourself,  the  rest  will  be  beneficial. 
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The  best  posture  for  promoting  sleep  is  doubtless  lying  on  the  back, 
because  it  facilitates  respiration.  Lying  wholly  on  either  side  often 
causes  the  internal  organs  and  even  the  brain  to  sag  and  remain  more 
on  that  side,  which  is  evidently  injurious.  Habituate  children  to  sleep 
on  the  back,  and  if  on  either  side,  also  on  both. 

A slight  elevation  of  the  head  may  be  beneficial. 

BEDS  AND  BEDDING. 

Mattresses  are  preferable  to  feathers,  because,  not  so  hard  so  as  to 
give  pain,  nor  so  soft  as  to  enervate.  Nor  are  straw  beds  any  too  hard. 
Feather  beds  are  decidedly  unwholesome,  especially  in  summer.  Being 
animal  matter,  they  are  subject  to  decay,  and  hence  their  unpleasant 
odour,  which  of  course  vitiates  the  air  and  breeds  disease.  They  are 
also  relaxing  and  weakening.  Sunk  into  a pile  of  feathers,  perspiration 
cannot  properly  escape,  sleep  is  disturbed  and  does  not  refresh,  and  we 
awake  with  a headache,  feel  prostrate,  and  .unfitted  for  pleasure  or 
business.  Not  so  with  mattresses. 

The  habit  of  sleeping  under  a stack  of  bed  clothes  is  also  equally  as 
pernicious  as  a superabundance  of  clothes  by  day.  They  prevent  sleep, 
and  retain  about  the  body  all  the  corrupt  effluvia  it  throws  off,  and 
which  should  be  allowed  to  escape.  None  should  sleep  cold,  yet  all 
should  habituate  themselves  to  as  few  bed  clothes  as  possible,  to  keep 
comfortable.  And  during  the  day,  these  clothes  should  be  thrown  up- 
on the  backs  of  chairs  and  thoroughly  aired  in  a draft  till  towards 
evening. 

The  practice  of  covering  up  the  head  under  the  bed  clothes  is  most 
pernicious.  Almost  as  well  not  breathe  at  all,  as  to  breathe  over  and 
over  again  the  same  foetid  air. 

THE  GLANDULAR  SYSTEM,  AND  ABSORBENTS. 

As  important  a portion  of  the  human  structure  as  this  deserves  a 
passing  notice,  yet  we  shall  not  dwell  on  it.  Of  the  general  function 
of  some  of  the  larger  glands,  as  the  salivary  glands,  the  liver,  pancreas,  * 
mesentery,  etc.,  mention  lias  already  been  made.  Their  respective 
functions  are  indispensable  to  life,  as  is  the  action  of  the  kidneys  in 
secreting  from  the  arterial  blood  that  urea  manufactured  in  the  process 
of  life. 

These  glands  are  formed,  somewhat  like  the  lungs,  with  two  sets  of 
capillary  vessels,  the  one  for  the  ramification  of  blood,  and  the  other 
for  secreting  their  respective  materials. 

The  various  secretions  made  in  these  glandular  ramifications  are 
emptied  into  ducts,  and  these  into  one  another  till  all  are  emptied  into 
one  common  reservoir,  and  carried  to  their  place  of  destination. 

Though  all  parts  of  the  system  reciprocate  their  several  conditions 
with  all  the  others,  yet  this  reciprocity  seems  to  be  more  intimate  be- 
tween the  glandular  functions  and  the  cerebral  than  between  any  of  the 
others.  Every  change  and  phase  of  mental  action  produces  a corres- 
ponding change  in  the  glandular  action.  Thus,  thinking  of  food  4 makes 
the  mouth  water,’  that  is,  excites  a copious  secretion  and  discharge  of 
the  salivary  glands  ; sadness  retards,  and  pleasurable  emotions  aug- 
ment, the  action  of  the  liver  ; the  former  accelerating  and  the  latter 
preventing  digestion  ; grief  provokes  a copious  secretion  of  the  lachry- 
mal glands  in  the  form  of  tears,  and  sudden  joy  sometimes  has  a simi- 
lar effect  ; and  thus  of  the  others.  But  the  most  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle  will  be  found  mentioned  in  c Love  and  Parentage,’ 
and  applies  to  the  secretion  employed  as  the  messenger  of  life. 

The  great  practical  lesson  taught  by  this  reciprocity,  is  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  mind  in  that  calm  and  happy  frame  which  promotes 
glandular  secretion,  and  thereby  health. 

The  absorbents  also  deserve  notice  in  this  connection.  Thev  are 
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stationed  throughout  the  entire  system  for  the  double  purpose  of  taking 
up  foreign  matter,  such  as  the  matter  of  biles  and  other  tumors  which 
do  not  come  to  a head,  and  also  any  deposits  of  fat  which  may  be 
found  in  the  system  when  wanted  by  it.  The  fat  of  the  body  is  only  a 
deposit  of  its  surplus  carbon,  stored  up  against  a time  of  want.  When 
imperfect  digestion  or  a deficiency  of  food  renders  the  supply  of  carbon 
unequal  to  the  demand,  these  absorbents  take  up  this  fat  and  empty  it 
into  the  chyle- duct,  and  so  into  the  circulation,  and  hence  the  falling 
away  of  the  sick  or  starving.  When  this  fat  or  store  of  carbon  is  ex- 
hausted by  protracted  hunger  or  stomachic  disease,  these  absorbents 
take  up  even  muscle  and  cellular  tissue,  and  empty  them  also  into  the 
circulation,  and  hence  the  extreme  emaciation  of  the  starving,  of  con- 
sumptives, dyspeptics,  and  the  sick  generally.  This  provision  against 
any  deficiency  of  nutrition  is  inimitably  beautiful  and  useful. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LOCOMOTION — ITS  APPARATUS  AND  NECESSITY. 


THE  OSSEOUS  SYSTEM. 

THE  EXPENDURE  OP  THE  VITALITY. 

Thus  far  we  have  .seen  by  what  instrumentalities  vitality  is  supplied. 
Yet  all  this  ingenious  arrangement  for  its  supply  would  have  been  use- 
less, but  for  some  means  for  effecting  its  expenditure.  This  vitality 
may  be  considered  the  raw  material  of  life — the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
mechanic.  It  next  requires  to  be  worked  up  into  the  various  ends  of 
life,  or  it  will  avail  nothing.  For  this  expenditure  nature  has  made 
provisions  quite  as  ample  as  for  its  supply.  This  expenditure  consists 
in  two  things,  motion  and  mentality,  sensation  included.  To  subserve 
these  two  ends,  the  entire  human  structure,  the  inimitably  beautiful 
vital  apparatus  included,  was  created.  Without  motion,  man  must 
always  have  remained  in  one  place,  like  the  oyster,  and  been  incapable 
of  speaking,  eating,  or  doing  a single  thing  ; and  without  mind  and  sen- 
sation he  would  have  been  incapable  of  experiencing  one  single  emotion 
of  pleasure  or  pain.  But  behold  and  admire  the  number  and  variety 
of  functions  effected  through  their  instrumentality  ! In  fact,  they  em- 
body the  whole  of  life, — all  the  ends  of  man’s  being. 

To  effect  these  great  ends,  organs  adapted  thereto  are  necessary. 
These  organs  consist  of  the  osseous,  muscular,  nervous,  and  cerebral 
systems,  to  the  discussion  of  which  our  subject  thus  brings  us. 

the  osseous  system — its  necessity  and  structure. 

As  but  for  the  timbers  of  buildings  nothing  would  support  tlieir 
superstructure,  so,  but  for  some  kindred  frame-work  within  the  body, 
both  to  keep  the  various  organs  in  place,  and  to  form,  as  it  were,  tim- 
bers or  fulcrums  for  support,  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles, 
motion  would  be  impossible.  With  such  a provision  nature  has  fur- 
nished the  human  body  in  the  form  of  bones.  With  their  general 
appearance  all  are  familiar.  They  are  composed  principally  of  two 
substances,  animal  and  earthy,  the  former  imparting  life,  and  the  latter 
firmness.  In  youth  the  animal  predominates,  and  hence  the  greater 
flexibility  of  young  bones.  This,  however,  prevents  fractures,  aids  to 
break  the  falls  of  children,  and  facilitates  growth.  But  as  age  ad- 
vances, the  earthy  materials  of  bones  predominate  over  the  animal, 
because  the  muscles,  having  become  stronger,  require  augmented  stiff- 
ness to  prevent  their  bending,  and  because  experience  enables  us  to 
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guard  against  falls.  As  the  earthy  predominates,  the  hones  become 
more  and  more  brittle — and  hence  the  greater  frangibility  of  the  bones 
of  the  aged,  till,  in  a certain  disease  which  consumes  their  animal  mat- 
ter, they  break  from  slight  strains  ; whereas  in  another  disease  which 
consumes  their  earthy  matter,  but  leaves  their  gelatinous  substance, 
they  can  be  bent  any  way,  and  even  tied  up  in  knots  without  breaking  ; 
yet  in  this  case  motion  is  impossible.  These  bones  are  penetrated  with 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  the  former  to  supply  growth  and  vitality,  and 
the  latter  to  impart  sensation.  The  bones  number  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two.  They  are  united  by  joints,  and  held  together  by  power- 
ful ligaments.  At  the  joints  the  bones  enlarge,  though  the  weight  of 
their  ends  is  not  greater  than  of  their  middle  portions.  This  enlarge- 
ment, together  with  an  elastic  plating  between  them,  serves  to  deaden 
the  blows  of  a fall  or  a jump  upon  the  feet,  so  that,  before  it  reaches  the 
brain,  it  is  comparatively  obviated,  and  that  delicate  structure  saved 
from  contusion.  Throw  two  hundred  pounds  down  eight  feet- — a dis- 
tance we  often  jump — and  see  how  hard  it  strikes.  Not  so  with  man. 

A membrane  is  stationed  at  each  joint,  to  secrete  an  oleaginous  sub- 
stance more  slippery  than  oil,  to  lubricate  these  joints,  and  prevent 
their  wearing  out  by  the  powerful  and  almost  perpetual  friction  occa- 
sioned by  muscular  contraction  and  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  to 
facilitate  the  ease  of  motion. 

Besides  those  powerful  cords  which  tie  the  bones  together  at  their 
joints,  so  as  to  resist  their  tendency,  when  the  muscles  contract  power- 
fully upon  them,  to  slip  past  each  other,  as  in  sprains  and  dislocations, 
they  are  fitted  into  one  another  in  the  form  of  hinges — a ridge  in  one 
exactly  fitting  to  a corresponding  hollowing  in  the  other — and  of  ball 
and  socket  joints,  as  in  those  of  the  hips  and  shoulders,  where  a ball  in 
one,  fits  exactly  into  a socket  in  the  other,  so  as  to  allow  motion  in  all 
directions. 

These  bones  are  not  scattered  about  at  random,  hut  similarly  formed 
bones  are  always  found  in  similar  positions,  exactly  fitted  to  subserve 
their  respective  ends.  Thus  arranged,  they  constitute  the  human 
skeleton  or  frame-work  of  the  body. 

This  beautiful  structure  of  bones  and  joints,  every  way  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  serve  as  a foundation  for  the  motive  apparatus,  would  be  as 
inert  as  so  many  sticks,  but  for  something  like  ropes  and  pulleys  to 
put  them  in  motion.  These  ropes  and  pulleys  are  supplied.  They  are 
called  muscles.  They  lie  beneath  the  skin,  upon  and  around  the  bones, 
and  constitute  the  red  meat  of  animals  and  man.  Every  human  being 
is  endowed  with  some  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  exactly  adapted  to  produce  those  innumerable  and  powerful 
motions  of  which  man  is  capable.  They  over-lap,  and  under-lav,  and 
are  interwoven  with  each  other,  in  all  conceivable  ways.  They  are 
also  inclosed  in  a smooth  membrane  which  allows  them  to  slide  upon 
each  other  without  friction.  Without  this  their  powerful  contraction 
would  soon  wear  them  into  shreds.  The  muscles  are  composed  of  innu- 
merable strings  or  fibres,  bound  together  into  one  common  bundle,  the 
contracting  or  shortening  of  which  results  in  motion.  Indeed,  this 
contractile  power  constitutes  their  sole  function,  and  is  effected  by  an 
expenditure  of  vital  force.  And  as  one  end  of  these  several  muscles  is 
attached  to  one  bone  and  the  other  to  another  across  the  joint,  this  con- 
traction moves  one  or  the  other  of  these  bones,  and  of  course  produces 
motion. 

These  muscles  are  largest  in  the  middle — the  part  which  contracts. 
They  taper  off  into  tendons' — those  strong  cords  seen  in  the  wrists,  back 
of  the  hands,  insteps,  and  above  the  heels.  Thus  many  muscles  may  be 
attached  to  a single  bone.  The  strength  of  these  cords  is  tested  by  hanging 
slaughtered  animals  up  on  sticks  thrust  under  these  tendons,  and  also 
by  the  tenacity  by  which  they  adhere  to  the  bones,  as  well  as  by  our 
ability  to  stand  on  one  foot,  and  toss  the  body  about  by  one  of,  these 
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tendons — that  at  the  heel.  Their  attachment  is  formed  on  ridges  in  the 
hones,  or  on  their  heads,  near  joints. 

Single  motions  are  generally  effected  by  the  contraction  of  individual 
muscles.  But  most  of  our  motions  are  compounds,  effected  by  many 
bones,  joints,  and  muscles  acting  in  concert.  Thus  the  simple  lifting 
of  the  hand  to  the  head  is  effected  by  the  combined  motions  of  the  wrist, 
elbow  and  shoulder.  And  in  walking,  apparently  so  easy  a motion, 
nearly  all  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  body  are  brought  into  requi- 
sition ; so  much  so  that  even  the  tying  of  the  hands  greatly  impedes  it. 

Many  of  the  motions  of  the  body,  as  climbing,  leaping,  lifting,  etc., 
require  the  concerted  as  well  as  powerful  action  of  almost  every 
muscle  of  the  body.  This  concert  is  probably  effected  by  means  of  a 
cerebral  organ  of  motion  located  in  the  cerebellum.  Indeed,  all  the 
internal  organs,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  etc.,  undoubtedly  have  each  their 
cerebral  organs  and  work  by  them,  just  as  the  stomach  operates  by 
means  of  Alimentiveness. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

The  number,  variety,  and  power  of  the  motions  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  these  muscles,  are  indeed  most  wonderful.  They  enable  us 
to  climb  the  lofty  tree,  and  even  the  smooth  pole  of  liberty — to  mount 
the  towering  mast,  and  not  only  support  ourselves  in  the  rigging  of  the 
ship,  but  to  put  forth  great  muscular  exertion  while  the  ship  is  tossing 
and  rolling,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  hurricane.  Standing  upon  our 
feet,  we  can  toss  our  bodies — weighing  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds — several  feet  upward  and  forwards,  and  in  all  directions, 
for  many  hours  in  succession,  as  in  dancing  and  the  circus.  Or  we  can 
transport  it  fifty  or  sixty  miles  between  sun  and  sun,  and  even  carry 
many  pounds  weight  upon  our  backs.  Or  we  can  labour  briskly  every 
day,  for  scores  of  years.  Or  we  can  lift  and  carry  several  times  our 
own  weight.  Or  we  can  accomplish  a multiplicity  of  powerful  and 
protracted  bodily  exertions,  and  do  a variety  and  amount  of  things 
almost  without  end*. 

4 The  muscular  power  of  the  human  body  is  indeed  wonderful.  A 
Turkish  porter  will  trot  at  a rapid  pace,  carrying  a weight  of  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  Milo,  a celebrated  athletic  from  Crotona,  accustomed 
himself  to  carry  the  greatest  burthens,  and  by  degrees  became  a mon- 
ster in  strength.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on  his  shoulder  an  ox,  four 
years  old,  weighing  upward  of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  above  forty 
yards.  He  was  seven  times  crowned  at  the  Pythian  games,  and  six  at 
the  Olympian.  He  presented  himself  the  seventh  time,  but  no  one  had 
the  courage  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  He  was  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras,  and  to  his  uncommon  strength  the  learned  preceptor  and 
his  pupils  owed  their  lives.  The  pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  the 
school  suddenly  gave  way,  but  Milo  supported  the  whole  weight  of  the 
building,  and  gave  the  philosopher  time  to  escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo 
attempted  to  pull  up  a tree  by  its  roots  and  break  it.  He  partly 
effected  it,  but  his  strength  being  gradually  exhausted,  the  tree,  when 
cleft,  reunited,  and  left  his  hand  pinched  in  the  body  of  it.  He  was 
then  alone,  and,  being  unable  to  disengage  himself,  died  in  that  position. 

4 Haller  mentioned  that  he  saw  a man  whose  finger  being  caught  in  a 
chain  at  the  bottom  of  a mine,  by  keeping  it  forcibly  bent,  supported 
by  that  means  the  weight  of  his  whole  body,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  until  he  was  drawn  up  to  the  surface,  a height  of  six  hun- 
dred feet. 

4 Augustus  XI.,  King  of  Poland,  could  roll  up  a silver  plate  like  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  twist  the  strongest  liorse-slioe  asunder. 

4 The  most  prodigious  power  of  muscle  is  exhibited  by  fish.  The 
whale  moves  with  a velocity  through  the  dense  medium  of  water,  that 
would  carry  him,  if  continued  at  the  same  rate,  round  the  world  in  less 
than  a fortnight ; and  a sword-fish  has  been  known  to  strike  his  wea- 
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pon  quite  through  the  oak  plank  of  a ship.’ — Western  Literary  Mes- 
senger. 

The  following,  bearing  on  this  point,  is  taken  from  a Scotch  paper, 
and  is  headed,  4 The  last  of  the  Stuarts.’  It  is,  withal,  an  excellent 
hereditary  fact,  and  shows  that  the  Stuart  family  were  most  remark- 
able for  great  physical  strength,  which  harmonizes  with  the  principle 
that  all  distinguished  men  are  both  from  strong-constitutioned  and  long- 
lived  families ; he  being  now  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old. — ‘Hun- 
dreds of  persons  can  bear  testimony  to  his  amazing  strength,  from 
which  circumstance  he  got  the  bye-name  of  4 Jemmy  Strength/  Among 
other  feats  he  could  carry  a twenty-four  pounder  cannon,  and  has  been 
known  to  lift  a cart-load  of  hay,  weighing  a ton  and  a half,  upon  his 
back.  Many  a time  has  he  taken  up  a jackass,  and  walked  through  the 
toll-bar,  carrying  it  on  his  shoulders.  It  will  be  long  before  we  can 
look  upon  his  like  again,  or  hear  his  stories  of  1745,  and  his  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  young  Chevalier/ 

Jonathan  Fowler,  of  Guildford,  Conn.,  walked  out  knee  deep  through 
the  mud,  oyster-shells,  and  filth  of  a sea  shore  at  low  tide,  to  a shark 
left  by  the  retiring  tide  in  a pool,  captured  it  while  yet  alive,  weakened 
of  course  by  having  but  a scanty  supply  of  water,  shouldered  it,  and 
brought  it  alive  on  his  back  to  the  shore,  which  weighed  five  hundred 
pounds  ! — quite  a load,  considering  that  it  was  not  the  most  portable 
of  articles,  nor  the  best  of  roads.  The  feats  of  the  Ravel  family. 
Bedouin  Arabs,  and  circus  performers  are  also  in  point. 

Nor  are  these  and  kindred  exhibitions  of  strength  by  any  means  the 
ultimatum  of  man’s  muscular  capability.  A due  degree  of  training 
would  enable  him  to  accomplish  much  more.  We  are  but  Liliputians 
in  comparison  with  what  mankind  wall  yet  become.  Most  exalted  are 
my  ideas  of  man’s  muscular  powers.  I believe  he  might  vie  with  the 
lion  himself  as  to  absolute  strength,  and  carry  heavier  burdens  than 
horses.  Indeed,  Turkish  porters  now  transport  six  and  eight  hundred 
pounds  at  a time  on  their  backs,  and  the  Belgian  giant  could  stand  up 
under  two  tons.  The  Chinese  have  no  horses,  and  carry  their  teas 
and  silks  between  twro  men,  hundreds  of  miles,  on  their  backs  ! If  man 
can  effect  all  he  now  does  without  either  muscular  discipline  or  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  how  much  more  with? 
The  human  race  is  yet  in  its  nonage  in  everything,  muscular  capability 
included.  We  little  realize  the  extent  to  which  this  capability  can  be 
carried  in  our  own  selves,  if  properly  disciplined. 

This  brings  us  to  consider 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EXERCISE. 

Our  motive  apparatus,  so  perfect,  so  powerful,  was  created  to  be 
used.  Almost  innumerable  arrangements  in  nature  compel  such  exer- 
cise. Thus  man  is  obliged  to  exercise  his  muscles  in  tilling  the  soil, 
in  order  to  procure  food.  lie  is  obliged  to  exercise  them  in  changing 
his  position  and  moving  from  place  to  place  ; in  making  and  working 
machinery,  using  tools,  building,  printing,  making  that  vast  variety 
and  quantity  of  articles  of  clothing,  furniture,  ornament,  and  all  the 
innumerable  things  used  by  mankind,  and  even  in  reading,  writing, 
eating,  walking,  talking,  looking,  breathing,  &c. 

We  have  already  seen  the  importance  of  digestion,  circulation,  respi- 
ration, perspiration,  and  sleep,  all  of  which  exercise  promotes.  Who 
has  not  seen  his  veins  become  prominent  and  hardened  during  vigorous 
exercise,  on  account  of  the  increased  passage  of  blood  through  them  ; 
whereas  this  swelling  appearance  of  the  veins,  is  never  found  in  the 
indolent,  except  in  fevers.  Who  does  not  know  that  a smart  lift,  or  a 
little  brisk  work,  or  run,  or  vigorous  exercise  of  any  kind,  increases 
the  frequency  and  power  of  the  pulse,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  and 
volume  of  the  inspirations  ? It  equally  accelerates  perspiration.  Who 
has  not  seen  the  sweat  run  down  in  streams  from  all  parts  of  the 
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body  during  hard  labour  ? And  who  does  not  know  how  much  more 
heartily  we  eat,  and  how  much  more  sweetly  and  soundly  we  sleep  with 
labour?  Nor  is  there  an  important  function  of  our  nature  which 
muscular  exercise  does  not  promote,  and  inaction  impede.  By  en- 
hancing respiration,  it  augments  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
consumed,  as  well  as  of  fibrine,  gluten,  and  caseine  consumed,  in- 
deed of  all  the  materials  derived  from  food  and  breath,  and  also 
greatly  increases  the  expulsion  of  all  noxious  matter  from  the  system 
in  the  form  of  phlegm,  perspiration,  and  respiration.  Besides  hurrying 
the  circulation  by  increasing  the  introduction  of  oxygen,  it  still  farther 
increases  the  flow  of  blood  by  urging  it  along  through  the  veins ; for 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  upon  the  veins,  urges  their  contents  for- 
wards towards  the  heart.  Labour  also  quickens  the  action  of  the  bow- 
els and  of  the  digestive  process  generally.  These  functions,  constituting 
no  small  portion  of  life  itself,  labour  enhances,  and  thus  augments 
life  and  all  its  pleasures  and  powers.  In  short,  muscular  action  pro- 
motes every  function  and  power,  mental  and  physical,  of  our  entire 
nature,  and  is  indispensable  to  all.  He  who  does  not  work  can  there- 
fore enjoy  only  a lower  degree  of  life  and  its  pleasures,  muscular 
inaction  deteriorating,  diseasing,  and  vitiating  the  entire  man  and 
woman. 

Nature  still  farther  recommends  muscular  action  by  the 

PLEASURES  OF  EXERCISE  AND  LABOUR. 

Confine  yourselves,  or  even  sit  or  lie,  in  one  position  all  day,  and 
you  will  find  such  inaction  to  be  exceedingly  painful.  See  how  ani- 
mals, on  breaking  away  from  close  confinement,  run  and  skip,  and  hop 
and  frisk,  as  though  they  did  not  know  howto  contain  themselves.  How 
many  times,  after  having  remained  inactive  for  some  time,  on  going  out, 
have  you  been  filled  with  an  amount  of  pleasure  in  action  hardly  to  be 
described.  Nor  is  it  till  after  our  muscles  have  been  drilled  long  and 
severely,  and  even  become  enfeebled,  if  not  diseased,  by  inaction,  that 
we  can  keep  still  without  pain.  Idleness  is  unnatural.  Action  is 
natural  and  pleasurable  in  its  very  nature.  See  how  much  real 
pleasure  children  take  in  playing  and  running — so  much  that  they 
race  from  morning  to  night,  and  cannot  be  kept  still  by  any  means 
whatever.  How  much  pleasure  a smart  walk,  or  ride,  or  dance  affords ! 
Nor  do  the  sedentary  realize  how  much  pleasure  is  to  be  taken  in 
manual  labour.  Indeed,  those  who  do  not  work  or  take  vigorous  ex- 
ercise in  some  way,  can  experience  but  little  pleasure  in  life  ; for  they 
can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  breathe,  nor  think,  nor  feel  with  that 
real  relish  so  essential  to  enjoyment.  Nor  need  the  labourer  envy 
the  rich  their  ease  or  their  dainties ; for  he  has  ( meat  to  eat  which 
they  know  not  of,’  luxuries  of  which  they  can  never  partake,  till  they 
create  a relish  for  them  by  labouring.  For  one,  I would  as  soon  forego 
the  pleasures  of  appetite  or  rest  as  of  manual  labour.  I say  labour, 
because,  though  walking,  riding,  hunting,  bowling,  dancing,  and  other 
kinds  of  exercise  are  better  than  none,  yet  none  of  them  compare  with 
work,  as  a means  of  promoting  health.  No  form  of  play,  no  other 
kind  of  exercise,  at  all  compares  with  labour,  especially  agricultural 
labour,  for  expanding  and  strengthening  the  chest,  developing  all  the 
organs,  and  thoroughly  exercising  every  muscle  and  organ  in  the 
body.  Better  ride,  or  walk,  or  dance,  or  play  ball,  and  the  like,  than 
nothing  ; but  better  work  than  either  or  all  of  them.  To  derive  all  the 
pleasure  from  muscular  action  which  it  is  capable  of  imparting,  we 
must  effect  some  useful  end.  Exercise  for  its  own  sake  is  compara- 
tively insipid  ; but  when  we  are  achieving  some  useful  end,  the  utility 
and  pleasures  of  exercise  are  doubled.  Let  me  work.  Give  me  an  axe, 
or  saw,  or  hoe,  or  scythe,  or  rake,  or  shovel,  or  some  kind  of  tool,  and 
place  to  use  it,  and  I envy  you  not  the  pleasures  of  either  the  dance  and 
hunt.  Let  me  plow,  and  plant,  and  raise  food  for  my  table,  and  set 
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out  and  tend  trees  that  I may  enjoy  their  fruit,  and  add  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  aggregate  of  human 
happiness.  God  has  told  man  practically"  to  till  the  earth  and  keep 
it,  and  that  he  must  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Nor  is 
such  toil  a curse.  It  is  a blessing , and  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
earth.  Nor  is  labour  ever  a curse,  or  other  than  one  of  nature’s  great- 
est luxuries,  except  when  excessive  in  amount,  or  ill-timed.  Nor  can 
words  pourtray  the  evils  consequent  on  the  false  notion  that  labour  is 
a curse.  Indeed,  if  our  world  had  produced  all  we  require  spontane- 
ously, without  any  requisition  for  human  labour,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  worth  living  in. 

If  these  views  of  the  utility  of  labour  require  confirmation,  they  have 
it  in  the  fact  that  most  great  men  laboured  hard  in  youth. 

What  distinguished  man  in  this  country  or  age,  or  any  other,  but 
took  a great  amount  of  exercise  while  young  % And  most  of  the  world’s 
geniuses  were  brought  up  to  hard  work.  Adam  Clarke  was  noted, 
when  at  school,  for  his  great  physical  strength  in  rolling  stones. 
Shakespeare,  while  composing  his  immortal  plays,  carried  brick  and 
mortar  to  build  places  for  their  performance.  John  Wesley  rode  and 
walked  a great  many  thousand  miles,  and  it  was  this  habitual  exercise 
which  enabled  him  to  do  so  much  good.  Elihu  Burritt,  probably  the 
greatest  scholar  of  the  age,  was  compelled  bv  necessity  to  work  eight 
hours  daily"  at  the  anvil  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  the  means  of 
prosecuting  his  intellectual  labours  ; and  it  was  this  fact  of  his  thus 
labouring  daily,  which  enabled  him  thus  to  take  such  astonishing  strides 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Clay  was  a poor  boy  and  actually 
worked  for  a living.  Henry  Bascom,  the  great  western  orator,  travel- 
led west  on  foot,  with  his  axe  on  his  shoulders.  The  old  Roman  and 
Grecian  orators  took  a great  amount  of  exercise  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  public  speaking,  and  they  put  in  practice  one  funda- 
mental principle  of  which  we  moderns,  with  all  our  boasted  light  and 
inventions,  have  lost  sight — that  of  strengthening  the  voice  by  gymnas- 
tic exercises.* * * §  Sir  Walter  Scott, f after  confining  himself  to  his  desk 
for  several  days,  till  the  energies  of  his  brain  had  become  exhausted, 
would  mount  his  horse,  call  out  his  dogs,  and  follow  the  chase  for  days 
in  succession,  till  he  had  restored  his  prostrated  energies,  and  then  re- 
turn to  his  study.  When  Byron  entered  college,  fearing  that  his  tend- 
ency to  corpulency  would  injure  his  personal  beauty — of  which  he  was 
very  proud — he  took  extremely  severe  exercise  daily,  in  order  to  re- 
duce his  system,  besides  leading  an  extremely  abstemious  life.  Web- 
ster was  a backwoodsman,  born  in  a 4 log-cabin,’  on  the  borders  of  the 
unbroken  forest,  and  inured  to  hard  labour. % And  often,  breaking 
away  from  public  life,  and  shouldering  his  gun,  he  ranges  the  forest  for 
days  in  search  of  game,  besides  taking  much  exercise  daily.  Franklin 
was  a practical  printer  and  a hard  worker.  Patrick  Henry,  that  un- 
rivalled star  of  genius  and  eloquence,  laboured  on  the  farm  while  young, 
and  was  passionately"  fond  of  music,  dancing,  and  the  chase,  the  latter 
of  which  he  often  followed  for  weeks  together,  camping  out  in  true  hun- 
ter’s style. § Need  we  mention  the  Father  of  our  country,  its  pride  and 

* No  one  can  have  a good  voice  without  having  a good  muscular  system. 
To  improve  the  tone  of  the  muscular  system,  is  to  augment  the  power  of  the 
voice.  An  additional  reason  why  public  speakers  should  labour. 

+ Madden’s  Infirmities  of  men  of  Genius. 

iJfSee  his  speech  at  Saratoga  Springs,  in  1844. 

§ After  his  removal  to  Lousia,  he  has  been  known  to  hunt  deer,  frequently 
for  several  days  together,  carrying  his  provisions  with  him,  and  at  night  en- 
camping in  the  woods.  After  the  hunt  was  over,  he  would  go  from  the  ground 
to  Lousia  court,  clad  in  a coarse  cloth  coat,  stained  with  all  the  trophies  of 
the  chase,  greasy  leather  breeches,  ornamented  in  the  same  way,  leggings  for 
boots,  and  a pair  of  saddle-bags  on  his  arm.  Thus  accoutred,  he  would  enter 
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pattern?  Washington,  when  not  employed  by  his  country,  laboured 
assiduously  upon  his  farm  ; and  was  actually  driving  his  plough  when 
he  received  the  news  of  his  election  as  President.  Harrison,  ‘ the  far- 
mer  of  North  Bend,’  led  a life  of  great  physical  exertion  and  exposure  „ 
Burns,  the  Scottish  bard,  actually  composed  much  of  his  poetry  when 
at  work  on  a farm.  President  Dwight,  the  great  theologian  and  scholar, 
attributed  much  of  his  mental  vigour  to  daily  labour  in  his  garden. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  says  he 
finds  much  daily  exercise  indispensable. 

Both  while  in  college,  and  during  my  professional  visits  to  our  prin- 
cipal colleges  since  my  graduation,  I have  observed  as  a uniform  fact, 
that  those  students  who  have  been  brought  up  without  having  laboured, 
never  take  a high  intellectual  stand,  except  in  parrot-like  scholarship. 
They  always  show  a want  of  mental  vigour,  and  of  the  power  of  close, 
hard  thinking.  After  they  enter  upon  the  business  of  life,  their  case  is 
still  worse.  For  them  to  rise  togeminence  is  impossible.  O,  I thank 
God  and  my  father  that  I was  obliged  to  work  hard  and  constantly  on 
a farm  till  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  I began  to  prepare  for  college. 
Leaving  home  with  only  four  dollars  in  the  world,  with  my  all  upon  my 
back,  I travelled  four  hundred  miles,  worked  my  way  to  college  and 
through  college,  and,  instead  of  earning  my  money  by  teaching  school, 
supported  myself  by  sawing,  splitting,  and  carrying  up  the  wood  of  my 
fellow-students,  three  and  four  flights  of  stairs,  spending  every 
hour  in  this  way,  except  study  hours,  and  often  portions  of  the  night. 
My  fellow- students  laughed  at  me  then,  but  now  the  scales  are  turned. 
I thought  it  a hard  row  to  hoe,  but  a rich  harvest  has  it  yielded  me  ; 
and  you,  reader,  owe  to  this  same  cause,  no  small  portion  of  whatever 
delight  or  benefit  my  lectures,  writings,  and  examinations  may  afford 
you.  Even  these  very  pages  are  penned  after  a delightful  feast  of  work. 
And  one  of  the  means  by  which  I am  enabled  to  write  as  much  as  I do, 
is  the  interspersion  of  composition  with  labour.  I rise  in  the  morning 
before  the  hens  leave  their  resting  places,  and  engage  briskly  in  some 
sort  of  labour,  usually  agricultural,  till  I have  worked  up  the  circula- 
tion to  a high  pitch,  and  sent  the  blood  rushing  round  the  system — in 
which  manual  repast  I take  more  pleasure  than  even  in  my  subsequent 
breakfast.  I then  go  to  my  desk,  to  put  on  paper  the  ideas  which  this 
bodily  exercise  pours  in  upon  my  mind.  Merely  as  a means  of  promot- 
ing authorship  alone,  no  motive  would  induce  me  to  give  up  manual 
labour,*  nor  has  probably  anything  aided  my  authorship  so  much  as 
the  purchase  of  a small  plot  of  ground  on  which  to  work.  Nor  has  my 
health  ever  sustained  so  much  injury  from  exposure,  or  excessive  pro- 
fessional application,  or  any  other  cause,  as  from  that  deficiency  of  la- 
bour which  some  twenty  years  study  and  close  professional  application 
have  partially  prevented  my  taking.  Nor  has  anything  done  more  to 
restore  the  health  thus  impaired  than  a return  to  work.  Do  not  blame 
this  fpersonal  allusion,  but  profit  by  the  lesson  it  teaches.  Reader,  be 
your  occupation  what  it  may,  pleasure  or  business,  mental  discipline  or 
professional  attainments,  take  this  advice — work  hard  and  daily  from 
two  to  six  hours.  You  will  thus  accomplish  more  by  study,  dispatch 
more  business,  and  perform  and  enjoy  more  in  whatever  you  engage, 
ten  to  one,  than  by  perpetual  application.  As  the  bow  always  bent 
loses  its  elasticity,  so  continued  application  either  exhausts  or  disorders 
the  brain,  and  impedes  mental  energy  and  discipline,  which  daily  labour 

the  courthouse,  take  up  the  first  of  his  causes  that  chanced  to  be  called ; and 
if  there  was  any  scope  for  his  peculiar  talent,  throw  his  adversary  into  the 
background,  and  astonish  both  court  and  jury,  by  the  powerful  effusions  of  his 
natural  eloquence. — Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

* Some  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  amount  of  mental  exertion  put  forth 
by  the  author.  Whether  it  is  remarkable  or  not,  its  secret  is  in  exercise  and 
fasting. 
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will  wonderfully  promote.  Ye  who  aspire  after  renown,  work.  Ye 
who  would  do  good,  work.  Ye  who  would  fulfil  man’s  great  terrestrial 
destiny  of  being  happy,  labour  daily.  And  ye  who  are  too  proud  or 
too  lazy  to  work,  be  content  to  suffer.  Suffering  will  be  good  enough 
for  you,  because  you  violate  a cardinal  law  of  your  being. 

In  view  of  these  two  fundamental  laws  of  our  being — the  great  de- 
mand of  nature  for  muscular  action,  and  its  subserviency  to  all  the 
great  ends  of  life,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  are  above  work?  He 
who  thinks  himself  too  good  to  work,  is  in  reality  too  bad.  No  man  or 
woman  can  ever  be  above  labour,  without  being  above  his  nature  and 
his  God.  That  human  being  is  no  man,  no  woman,  only  some  paltry 
thing,  who  is  too  proud  to  engage  in  manual  labour.  4 To  till  the  earth 
and  to  keep  it,’  is  an  honour,  not  a disgrace.  It  is  to  become  4 co- 
workers with  God.  And  he  or  she  who  is  too  proud  to  labour,  ought,  in 
all  consistency,  to  be  too  proud  to  breathe  and  eat,  because  labour  is 
quite  as  much  a constitutional  function  and  demand  of  nature  as  breath- 
ing. Ashamed  to  be  seen  at  work ! As  well  be  ashamed  to  look  or 
talk ! Away  with  this  dogma  that  labour  degrades.  It  elevates  and 
ennobles.  Its  influence  upon  the  mind  is  most  beneficial.  It  begets  a 
resolution  and  energy  of  character,  which  infuses  into  all  our  feelings 
and  conduct  an  indispensable  element  of  success.  Labour  requires  a 
perpetual  grappling  with  difficulties  and  overcoming  of  obstacles,  which 
inspire  and  cultivate  a firmness  and  determination  imparted  by  nothing 
else.  Hence  the  youth  brought  up  to  do  no  work  while  young,  fails  to 
cope  with  difficulties.  He  yields  to  them  through  life,  and  of  course  ac- 
complishes little.  This  explains  why  rich  youths  make  such  poor 
scholars,  and  shiftless  ninnies.  I had  rather  my  boy  should  be  a street 
scavenger,  and  my  girls  kitchen  drudges,  than  brought  up  not  to  labour 
at  all ; for  no  kind  or  amount  of  work  is  as  bad  as  idleness  or  no  labour. 
Not  that  I advocate  excessive  toil,  but  only  some  sort  of  work.  Play  is 
good  for  children,  but  it  is  not  enough.  They  must  learn,  by  toiling 
through  those  opposing  obstacles  the  removal  of  which  constitutes  la- 
bour, to  grapple  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties  with  determined  resolution. 
The  greatest  curse  now  impending  over  our  land  is  this  anti-working 
fashion.  Parents  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  who  shall  support  their 
children  at  the  greatest  remove  from  doing  anything.  And  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  evils  of  that  monster  evil  slavery,  is  the  idea  it  fosters, 
that  labour  is  the  business  of  slaves,  and  is  degrading  to  master  and 
son.  The  wrong  inflicted  on  the  slave,  great  as  it  is,  is  trifling  compared 
with  the  depravity  and  suffering  which  this  anti- working  tendency  does 
so  much  to  rivet  upon  the  white  population. 

All  anti- workers  have  their  reward.  Produce  me  the  man  brought 
up  without  work,  who  did  not  turn  out  to  be  both  inefficient  and 
vicious.  This  explains  the  prevalence  of  vice  among  the  rich,  and  at 
the  south.  If  I had  the  wealth  of  Astor,  my  children  should  work. 
Not  that  I would  force  them  to  it ; for  this  might  make  them  hate  it ; 
but  I would  persuade  them  to  it,  and  enamour  them  of  it,  so  that  they 
should  labour  from  choice. 

And  those  dear,  delicate,  fashionable,  city  ladies — generally  as 
homely  as  hedge  fences,  simply  because  they  do  not  work,  and  of  course 
become  sickly,  and  therefore  4 ugly  looking’ — so  extra  exquisite  that 
they  must  never  soil  their  soft  hands  by  doing  the  least  thing  about  the 
house — too  nice,  and  delicate,  and  refined,  and  genteel,  and  senseless, 
to  be  so  vulgar — may  possibly  take  a fashionable  promenade  once  in  a 
while,  and  an  occasional  ‘airing’  in  the  easiest  riding  carriage  that  can 
be  made.  So  very  genteel,  they  must  ride  to  church,  though  only  two 
or  three  streets  off ! Consummate  simpletons  ; don’t  you  wish  you  had 
a patent  machine,  by  which  your  servants  could  chew  your  food  and 
pump  breath  into  you  without  any  effort  of  your  own,  so  as  to  place 
you  at  a still  greater  remove  from  labour  ! And  your  extra  delicate 
and  helpless  children — don’t  you  wish  they  could  lie  down  and  lie  there 
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all  their  lives,  and  save  the  trouble  even  of  eating,  by  letting  pap  drop 
into  their  open  mouths  and  run  down  their  tiny  throats  of  itself  ! 

And  poor  but  proud  pretenders  to  gentility,  who  have  scarcely 
enough  to  eat,  yet  would  fain  make  a genteel  appearance — starving  the 
kitchen  to  feed  the  parlour — if  accidentally  caught  in  kitchen  habili- 
ments, must  blush,  and  apologize,  and  lie  outright,  by  pretending 
that  their  servant  has  just  left,  and  they  had  to  prepare  dinner.  Out 
upon  your  proud  nothingness.  Obliged  to  work,  yet  lie  to  hide  it ! 
This  anti- working  pride  is  contemptible  in  the  rich,  but  in  you,  in- 
tolerable. Beg  pardon  for  obeying  the  laws  of  your  being,  ha  1 What 
greater  sign  of  littleness  ! Go  away,  ye  toadstool  grandees,  into 
merited  insignificance  and  infamy.  Come,  ye  labourers,  inherit  the 
blessings  prepared  for  you.  I do  not  wish  such  perverters  of  their  na- 
tures had  no  muscles ; but  a short  paralysis  of  them,  so  as  to  make 
them  sensible  of  their  value,  would  be  good  enough  for  them.  Indeed, 
the  partial  paralysis  of  their  muscles  always  follows  their  protracted 
inaction.  Muscles  used  but  little,  decline,  till  they  become  so  weak, 
that  exertion,  otherwise  a source  of  exquisite  delight,  becomes  irksome, 
and  fatigue  follows  trifling  exercise,  Such  are  most  heartily  to  be 
pitied  ; yet  their  punishment  is  just. 

In  view  of  this  constitutional  demand  for  labour,  what  becomes  of 
the  idea  that  labourers  are  therefore  inferior  % It  is  blown  to  atoms. 
The  honourables  of  the  earth  are  its  labourers.  Nothing  is  mean  which 
nature  requires.  What  she  has  anointed  and  crowned,  let  not  man 
despise.  This  idea  that  labour  is  degrading  had  its  origin  in  kingly 
and  feudal  times  and  institutions  ; in  the  days  of  lordlings  and  serfs. 
Would  that  it  had  never  been  brought  to  our  republican  shores. 
Does  it  not  run  in  the  teeth  and  face  of  every  principle  of  republican- 
ism ? Our  cardinal  doctrine  of  equality  is  fast  erasing  it,  and  elevating 
labour  to  that  post  of  honour  assigned  to  it  by  nature.  True  Repub- 
licans will  never  think  the  less  of  those  who  labour : those  who  do, 
should  emigrate.  Our  country,  our  institutions,  are  not  congenial  with 
their  doctrines  or  practices.  The  old  world  is  enough  to  be  consecrated 
to  aristocracy  and  caste  ; this  is  sacred  to  equality.  Go  home  to  Eng- 
land or  India,  ye  purse-proud  labour-despisers  ; here  you  are  aliens. 
Our  institutions  conflict  with  your  practices.  Go  where  you  can  find 
congeniality,  and  leave  us  who  love  equality,  to  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  our  home.  Here  you  are  eye-sores,  and  stand  in  the  light  of 
those  to  whom  this  land,  of  right,  belongs. 

Touching  this  matter  of  caste  as  connected  with  labour.  Miss  Char- 
lotte E.  Beecher  justly  observes  : — 

‘ Let  any  woman  who  esteems  herself  in  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
put  the  case  as  her  own,  and  imagine  that  her  son  or  brother  is  about 
to  marry  a young  lady,  whose  character  and  education  are  every  way 
lovely  and  unexceptionable,  but  who,  it  appears,  is  a seamstress,  or  a 
nurse,  or  a domestic,  and  how  few  there  are  who  will  not  be  conscious 
of  the  opposing  principle  of  caste.  But  suppose  the  young  lady  to  be 
one  who  has  been  earning  her  livelihood  by  writing  poetry  and  love 
stories,  or  who  has  lived  all  her  days  in  utter  idleness,  and  how  sud- 
denly the  feelings  are  changed ! Now,  all  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  society  depend  upon  having  that  work  properly  performed, 
which  is  done  by  nurses,  seamstresses,  chambermaids,  and  cooks  ; and 
so  long  as  this  kind  of  work  is  held  to  be  degrading,  and  those  who  per- 
form it  allowed  to  grow  up  ignorant  and  vulgar,  and  then  are  held 
down  by  the  prejudices  of  caste,  every  woman  will  use  the  greatest 
efforts,  and  undergo  the  greatest  privations,  to  escape  from  the  degraded 
and  discreditable  position.  And  this  state  of  society  is  now,  by  the 
natural  course  of  things,  bringing  a just  retribution  on  the  classes  who 
cherish  it.  Domestics  are  forsaking  the' kitchen,  and  thronging  to  the 
workshop  and  manufactory,  and  mainly  under  the  influence  of  the 
principles  of  caste  ; while  the  family  state  suffers  keenly  from  the  loss. 
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Meantime  the  daughters  of  wealth  have  their  faculties  and  their  sensi- 
bilities developed,  while  all  the  household  labour,  which  would  equally 
develop  their  physical  powers,  and  save  them  from  ill  health,  is  turned 
off  to  hired  domestics  or  a slaving  mother.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
evil  is,  securing  a proper  education  for  all  classes,  and  making  produc- 
tive labour  honourable  by  having  all  classes  engaged  in  it.’ 

One  probable  reason  why  labour  is  despised  is,  that  it  is  generally 
required  in  such  excess  as  to  be  extremely  burdensome.  Such  excess  is 
injurious,  and  should  never  be  required.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
render  labour  as  delightful  in  fact,  as  nature  has  rendered  it  by  con- 
stitution, thus  seconding  her  evident  intention.  Nor  should  labourers 
be  required  to  strike  another  blow  after  they  are  just  comfortably  tired. 
We  should  work  for  play,  and  only  when  labour  is  pleasure. 

This  brings  up  for  consideration  the  amount  of  exercise  required. 
From  two  to  six  hours  of  vigorous  muscular  exercise  is  the  least  amount 
compatible  with  first-rate  health.  A lower  degree  of  health  may  be 
preserved  on  less  exercise,  but  as  the  order  of  nature  is  to  spend  from 
four  to  six  hours  daily  in  the  open  air,  so  the  perfection  of  health, 
requires  a great  amount  of  muscular  action.  My  own  convictions  are, 
that  about  four  hours  brisk  labour  a day  will  suffice  for  exercise  ; and 
this  amount,  well  expended  by  all — rich  and  poor- — would  just  about 
supply  the  human  family  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
How  admirable  this  adaptation  of  the  amount  of  labour  requisite  for 
health,  to  that  required  to  provide  man  with  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life. 

In  the  light  of  this  required  amount  of  exercise,  what  shall  we  say  of 
those  merchants,  clerks,  lawyers,  students,  and  the  sedentary  classes 
generally,  who  confine  themselves  to  their  offices,  desks,  and  books, 
from  morning  till  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  scarcely  going  out  of 
doors,  except  to  and  from  their  business,  and  then  taking  an  omnibus  ! 
If  these  principles  of  exercise  were  put  in  practice,  very  few  city  con- 
veyances would  be  required  or  patronized.  One  would  think  that  our 
sedentaries,  starved  almost  to  death  for  exercise,  would  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  take  it,  walking  at  least  to  and  from  their  business, 
sawing  their  own  wood,  and  the  like.  Yet  fashion  requires  that  they 
hire  horses  to  carry  them,  and  servants  to  saw  them  their  wood. 
Such  fashions  I despise. 

IIow  much  exercise  particular  individuals  should  take,  depends  on 
circumstances  to  be  determined  by  each  individual  for  himself,  and 
varies  with  existing  capabilities  of  endurance,  which  are  easily  deter- 
mined by  the  feelings  at  the  time.  As  unperverted  appetite  constitutes 
an  infallible  guide  to  the  required  quantity  of  food,  so  muscular  appe- 
tite, unless  rendered  abnormal  by  inaction,  will  inform  us  how  much 
exercise  we  require  for  the  time  being,  and  when  we  are  taking  it  in 
excess,  or  at  improper  times.  Excessive  and  also  fitful  or  violent 
exercise,  especially  for  the  sedentary,  is  injurious.  Such  should  exer- 
cise deliberately,  as  well  as  eat  slowly,  else  exhaustion  supervenes 
before  a due  degree  of  exercise  is  obtained. 

Yet  some  are  so  situated,  that  to  take  sufficient  exercise  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Though  such  should  change  their  business,  because 
exercise  should  be  a paramount  consideration,  yet  they  may  find  in 
dancing  a partial  substitute.  Not  that  I recommend  this  amusement 
as  generally  conducted,  but  unequivocally  condemn  it.  But  though 
this  dancing  but  seldom,  and  then  all  night  in  hot  and  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  and  then  going  out  exhausted  and  exposed  to  colds,  together 
with  most  of  the  associations  of  the  ball-room,  are  most  pernicious  ; 
yet  for  our  sedentaries  to  select  their  company,  and  meet  at  each  other’s 
houses  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  always  avoiding  over  exertion,  and 
retiring  by  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  would,  if  practised  often,  supply  in  part 
that  deficiency  of  muscular  action  which  causes  so  many  to  sicken  and 
die — would  restore  many  an  invalid  now  perishing  by  inches  with 
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pure  inanition*  and  preserve  and  even  re-invigorate  the  health  o£  many 
now  going  into  a decline.  Dancing  might  he,  yet  rarely  is,  so  conducted 
as  to  prove  eminently  beneficial,  without  occasioning  any  evil.  Dancing 
is  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  can  therefore  be  turned  to  a most 
excellent  practical  account  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  To  sedentary 
young  women,  this  form  of  exercise  is  particularly  recommended.  Yet 
I would  have  all  dance  to  their  own  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  or 
both,  and  also  in  company  with  their  parents  and  elders.  Young 
people  should  never  dance  exclusively  by  themselves.  Yet  our  present 
purpose  being  to  point  out  to  the  sedentary  a feasible  mode  of  taking 
exercise,  to  guard  against  evils  too  often  associated  with  it  is  digressive. 

Besides  the  sedentary,  those  labourers  who  sit  or  stand  much  in  one 
posture,  will  find  that  the  change  and  diversity  of  manual  action 
secured  by  dancing,  dispel  fatigue  and  promote  health,  and  perhaps 
even  render  unhealthy  occupations  healthy.  Seamstresses,  goldsmiths, 
shoe  makers,  and  many  artizans  of  like  occupations,  who  have  no  sub-» 
stitute,  should  dance  daily  as  much  as  eat ; and  students  will  find  it 
promotive  alike  of  health  and  of  mental  action. 

Exercise  is  doubly  requisite  for  the  young.  See  how  briskly  and 
almost  incessantly  lambs  frisk,  calves  run,  colts  prance,  kittens  play, 
and  the  young  of  all  animals  exert  their  muscles.  Nor  do  children, 
form  an  exception  to  this  law.  What  mother  or  nurse  has  not  been 
surprised,  if  not  provoked,  with  their  incessant  activity  and  noise  from 
morning  to  night,  year  after  year.  Nor  can  this  action  possibly  be 
prevented.  Try  your  best  to  keep  them  still  and  you  will  fail.  To 
prevent  their  action  is  as  impossible  as  to  prevent  their  breathing,  and  as 
injurious  as  impossible.  This  restless  activity  is  interwoven  through- 
out their  whole  natures,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  Their  growth 
being  rapid,  their  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  and  perspiration 
must  be  proportionally  active.  Exercise  promotes  all  these  functions, 
and  thereby  augments  growth — is  indeed  indispensable  to  it.  Swing  up 
an  arm  or  foot  so  as  to  prevent  its  action,  and  see  how  it  shrinks,  and 
becomes  enfeebled  and  diseased.  Restoring  its  action  enlarges,  restores, 
and  strengthens  it.  So  of  the  system  as  a whole.  To  prevent  children 
from  being  active,  besides  being  the  worst  punishment  that  can  be  in- 
dicted on  them— and  I pity  from  my  inmost  soul  those  dear  sufferers 
who  are  shut  up  and  required  to  keep  still — prevents  the  development 
of  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain,  and  thereby  weakens  every  one  of 
their, powers,  mental  and  physical,  and  thus  becomes  the  worst  curse 
which  can  be  forced  upon  them.  I rejoice  in  the  gambolings  of  chil- 
dren, noisy  though  they  be,  because  augmented  health  and  mentality 
are  the  results.  I would  rather  sacrifice  my  own  temporary  conveni- 
ence, than  prevent  so  great  a good  to  them.  Nor  will  my  conscience 
allow  me  to  interdict  what  their  highest  good  requires.  . Did  nature 
implant  this  perpetual  restlessness  to  be  suppressed  % We  fight  against 
her  requirements  at  our  peril.  Many  a mother  has  followed  her  children 
to  their  graves,  because  she  broke  down  their  constitutions  by  inter- 
dicting their  play.  You  should  rather  promote  than  retard  this  demand 
of  their  natures.  Nor  need  you  fear,  much  as  they  will  play  if  allowed, 
that  they  will  run  too  much.  After  they  have  been  unduly  kept  in 
for  a long  time,  they  may  perhaps  play  beyond  their  strength  at  first, 
but  not  long.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  overdo.  Not  one  in 
scores  of  thousands  ever  does  this,  but  nearly  every  child  in  civilized 
life  is  more  or  less  enfeebled  and  diseased  by  over- confinement  and  play- 
ing too  little.  Parents  should  make  provision  for  their  children’s  play 
as  much  as  for  their  meals. 

‘ But  I cannot  possibly  stand  their  perpetual  uproar,5  cries  a nervous 
mother.  Then  turn  them  out  of  doors.  Nor  keep  them  in  for  cold  or 
wet.  Wash  them  all  over  every  morning  in  cold  water,  and  neither 
cold  nor  wet  will  hurt  them,  but  only  benefit  them.  Their  racing  will 
convert  both  wet  and  cold  into  instrumentalities  of  health.  Do  not  be 
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too  tender  of  them.  Confinement  kills  scores,  where  exposure  kills  one  ; 
and  even  then  the  exposure  would  be  harmless  but  for  previous  con- 
finement. There  are  weathers  not  suitable  for  them  to  be  out,  yet  then 
they  will  want  to  stay  in. 

‘And  what  shall  we  do  with  them  then  ? ’ asks  another  mother.  Have 
a play  room  under  cover,  set  apart  expressly  for  them,  filled  with 
facilities  for  play.  It  need  not  be  warmed  ; they  will  keep  themselves 
warm  enough  by  exercise.  No  house  should  be  without  its  children’s 
play-room,  any  more  than  without  a kitchen  or  bed-room.  And  such 
rooms  should  be  large  and  airy.  Whole  flocks  of  children  of  different 
ages,  should  be  turned  out  to  roam  over  hill  and  dale  unrestrained,  the 
elder  succouring  the  younger,  or  rather,  all  under  the  care  of  teachers, 
who,  from  every  flower,  and  mineral,  and  production  of  nature  met  in 
their  rambles,  would  teach  them  nature,  her  operations,  and  her  laws. 
Whatever  you  do  for  children  or  whatever  you  leave  undone,  do  this : — 

GIVE  THEM  THEIR  PERPETUAL  FILL  OF  EXERCISE. 

In  addition  to  play,  children  and  youth  should  labour,  but  not  to  ex- 
cess. One  of  the  reasons  for  this  has  already  been  given.  It  inures 
them  to  overcoming  obstacles.  It  also  furnishes  an  exercise  of  muscle 
more  severe  than  play,  and  trains  them  to  habits  essential  to  their 
health  and  happiness  through  life.  They  should  also  practise  render- 
ing themselves  serviceable  to  others  while  young.  And  then  there  is 
something  in  labour  which  hardens  the  whole  system,  brain  included, 
rendering  it  compact  and  firm,  and  capable  of  enduring  what  those  not 
inured  to  work  can  never  sustain.  Especially  should  labour  be  ren- 
dered inviting  to  them,  never  repulsive.  If  possible,  induce  them  to 
work  from  choice,  not  compulsion.  This  can  be  easily  effected  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  One  is  by  giving  boys  a parcel  of  land,  and  letting 
them  plant,  tend,  and  harvest  it  on  shares.  This  will  also  teach  them 
the  value  of  money,  by  showing  them  how  much  labour  it  requires  to 
earn  it.  Another  way  is  by  giving  them  tools  and  a workshop,  and 
encouraging  them  to  make  sleds,  wagons,  kites,  boxes,  and  what  play- 
things they  want,  as  well  as  tinkering  up  other  things  required.  By 
a variety  of  kindred  devices  they  can  be  induced  to  labour  from  love 
of  it. 

Yet  I protest  against  subjecting  young  children  to  excessive  and  per- 
petual toil.  As  soon  as  they  enter  their  teens,  some  parents  say  to 
them,  in  actions,  if  not  in  words,  ‘ I have  toiled  hard  and  long  for  you, 
and  now  you  must  pay  me  off,  principal  and  interest,  by  working  still 
harder  for  me.’  Let  such  remember,  that  children  have  much  more  than 
paid  their  own  way  all  along  from  birth,  in  the  pleasure  they  have 
occasioned,  and  that  instead  of  owing,  have  actually  brought  their 
parents  in  debt  ; or  rather,  that  both  are  indebted  to  their  common 
parent  for  the  mutual  pleasure  they  have  occasioned  each  other. 

Children  are  also  put  to  trades  too  early,  and  sometimes  bound 
out  to  severe  taskmasters,  obliged  to  work  hard  early  and  late  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  are  sometimes  poorly  fed  and  lodged,  thus  forced  to 
expend  in  the  service  of  their  master,  those  energies  required  for  the 
development  of  their  bodies  and  brains.  Many  mechanics  make  it  a 
point  of  economy — though  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  robbery — to  get  much 
of  their  work  done  by  apprentices.  The  present  apprentice  system  is 
abominable — utterly  anti-republican  and  unjust,  and  often  wickedly 
cruel,  as  many  readers  know  by  sad  experience.  Its  object  should  be 
to  teach  the  trade,  not  to  enrich  the  employer.  That  well  learned 
— and  by  this  time  the  trouble  of  teaching  and  keeping  will  be  amply 
recompensed  by  the  labour  of  the  apprentice — they  should  be  allowed 
the  full  avails  of  their  labour,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  work  hard 
for  several  years  for  nothing  but  their  food  and  clothing,  and  then 
thrown  empty  upon  the  world  at  twenty-one,  whereas  if  they  had  been 
paid  half  the  nett  profits  of  their  labour,  they  might  have  had  a home 
of  their  own,  and  capital  with  which  to  commence  business,  and  more 
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than  all,  good  constitutions,  which  are  often  now  well  nigh  ruined  by 
over-working  while  growing.  Many  children  and  youths,  while  grow- 
ing  rapidly,  are  lazy,  especially  those  who  mature  late,  because  they 
require  all  their  vitality  for  growth,  and  to  give  them  strong  constitu- 
tions ; nor  is  it  expedient  nor  right  to  compel  such  to  labour  much 
beyond  wThat  they  themselves  choose,  lest  they  should  expend  in  labour 
those  vital  energies  required  for  growth.  Nor  need  you  fear  that  they 
will  be  as  lazy  after  they  have  attained  tlieir  stature  and  maturity — 
after  their  reservoir  of  vitality  is  full  and  overflowing  ; — for  their  very 
indolence  now  will  contribute  to  their  efficiency  then,  by  increasing 
their  health  and  strengthening  their  constitutions,  thus  giving  them  the 
greater  surplus  for  muscular  and  mental  labour.  Yet  w'e  would  have 
all  children  work  a little  every  day  after  they  are  ten  years  old. 

These  principles  apply  equally  to  putting  youths  into  stores  and 
offices  too  young.  And  the  smarter  they  are,  the  w'orse  the  practice. 
Slim,  spare,  flabby,  I see  their  morning  sun  about  to  pass  into  an  early 
cloud,  if  not  set  in  the  darkness  of  premature  death  ! Without  abun- 
dant exercise  they  cannot  possibly  have  strong  muscles  or  vigorous 
health,  and  without  these  they  can  never  do,  or  become,  or  enjoy,  much. 
Many  readers  can  testify  that  their  apprenticeship  broke  down  their 
constitutions,  and  impaired  their  capabilities  and  their  enjoyments  for 
life. 

But  worst  of  all  is  the  practice  of  compelling  young  children  and 
youth  to  work  steadily  in  the  factory  ten,  twelve,  or  more  hours  daily, 
year  after  year,  without  vacation,  or  any  time  to  play  or  recreate,  or 
even  enough  to  eat  and  sleep.  See  how  pale,  slim,  haggard,  and  jaded 
out  they  all  look.  Give  them  a six-month’s  play-day,  and  see  how'  it 
will  improve  their  health,  and  looks,  and  minds.  I actually  sigh  for 
my  country  in  view  of  the  multitudes  of  our  youth  now  subjected  to 
this  deteriorating  practice  ; I mourn  instead  of  rejoice  over  our  me- 
chanical prosperity.  The  farm  is  the  place  for  children.  What,  if 
factory  labour  is  light,  it  is  confining,  and  prevents  muscular  exercise. 
Even  excessive  labour  on  a farm  is  less  injurious.  After  the  growth  is 
completed,  and  the  constitution  every  w'ay  consolidated,  factory  labour 
is  less  injurious;  but  I would  work  desperately  myself  rather  than  let 
my  children  be  confined  to  the  factory. 

Thus  far  our  remarks  have  been  applied  to  boys.  Yet  to  girls  such 
application  is  quite  as  important,  if  not  even  more  so.  Girls  especially 
should  never  be  confined  either  to  the  chair  in  sewing,  or  to  the  factory 
room,  for  reasons  given  in  our  work  on  4 Maternity.’  Women  may  sit 
and  sow  or  knit  after  they  are  thirty,  and  the  more  the  older  they 
grow  ; but  no  girl  should  learn  any  female  trade  requiring  her  to  sit  as 
in  sewing,  folding  books,  colouring  prints,  or  to  remain  in  any  other 
fixed  posture,  or  confine  herself  in  the  factory,  till  after  thirty,  on  pain, 
of  a broken  constitution  and  shortened  life.  Elderly  women  may  sewr, 
tend  machinery,  and  the  like,  with  comparative  impunity.  Nor  should 
young,  growing  girls  be  confined  to  lugging  and  tending  infants. 

If  asked  at  what  age  children  and  youths  may  be  put  to  labour  with- 
out much  injury,  the  following  anecdote  contains  the  answer.  While 
riding  in  a stage  with  its  proprietor,  who  keeps  several  hundred 
horses  in  constant  employ,  all  of  which  he  buys  himself,  I asked  him. 
what  kinds  of  horses  he  preferred  in  making  his  purchases.  He  an- 
swered, ‘Balky  ones!’  ‘Why1?’  I again  inquired.  ‘Because  their 
fractiousness  prevented  their  being  used  much  till  fully  grown  and 
hardened,’  he  replied.  I again  inquired,  ‘ At  what  age  horses  might  be 
put  down  to  hard  work  without  injury  V ‘ Not  till  eight  years  old  ; 
they  ought  never  to  be  broken  earlier,  and  then  they  will  wear  like  iron 
till  they  are  thirty  ; you  can  hardly  wear  them  out,’  was  his  answer. 

. He  would  thus  have  one  quarter  of  their  lives  spent  simply  in  growing 
and  maturing,  as  they  will  much  more  make  up  this  lost  time  by  extra 
endurance  afterwards.  Only  a few  days  previous  I had  ridden  after  an 
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extra  smart  horse,  twenty-three  years  old,  whose  skittishness  prevented 
her  being  used  till  about  eight. 

These  facts,  palpable  to  all  who  will  open  their  eyes  upon  them, 
illustrate  a universal  law,  which  requires  that  nearly  or  quite  one- 
fourth  of  the  life  of  man  should  be  spent  in  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  powers.  Youths  should  work  only  for  play 
till,  besides  having  all  the  vitality  requisite  for  growth,  they  become 
full  and  run  over  with  surplus  animal  life,  so  that  they  almost  ache  for 
something  to  do  in  order  to  expend  it.  When  this  period  arrives,  be  it 
earlier  or  later,  just  give  them  a chance  to  do  something  for  themselves, 
and  they  will  not  be  lazy.  They  will,  instead,  take  hold  of  the  affairs 
of  life  £with  an  appetite/  and  accomplish  wonders.  Whereas  com- 
pelling them  to  labour  too  young,  is  the  worst  way  of  all  others  to  make 
them  hate  work,  and  turn  idlers  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  their  time. 
To  put  children  to  hard  work  at  eight  or  nine,  is  to  wear  them  out  by 
the  time  they  are  thirty  or  forty  ; but  if  you  would  have  them  live  to  be 
a hundred,  give  them  the  reins  till  they  are  twenty  or  upwards,  and 
allow  them  to  be  boys  and  girls,  instead  of  making  them  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  But  we  shall  touch  a kindred  point,  under  Approba- 
tiveness,  in  Vol.  II. 

EARLY  SCHOOLING. 

The  injuries  consequent  on  the  vitiated  air  of  school-rooms,  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  Those  consequent  on  confinement  and  inac- 
tion are  scarcely  less,  and  often  greater.  The  demand  for  vigorous  and 
almost  constant  exercise  in  children  is  imperious,  and  its  suppression 
fatal.  Apply  your  finger  to  their  pulse.  Mark  that  rush,  rush,  rush 
of  blood,  simply  to  supply  the  hand.  This  blood  is  freighted  with  the 
materials  for  growth,  and  must  be  much  more  vigorous  in  children  than 
adults,  because  the  former  grow  as  well  as  live.  Respiration  must  also 
keep  pace  with  circulation,  and  exercise  with  both  ; so  that  confine- 
ment in  school-rooms  enfeebles  the  body,  and  thereby  the  mind.  How 
perfectly  miserable  probably  every  reader  has  been  upon  the  school- 
house  bench — a sure  sign  of  violated  law.  But  when  play-spells  and 
noonings  came,  did  we  not  run,  and  jump,  and  hallo,  and  breathe  deep 
and  fast,  and  thus  send  the  boiling  blood  coursing  throughout  the  sys- 
tem freighted  with  the  materials  of  life  and  growth  with  new  force  % 
Besides,  how  much  faster  we  learned  after  than  before  ! The  brain  is 
the  last  portion  of  the  system  to  form  and  mature.  Hence,  if  youths 
should  not  be  put  to  hard  work  till  twenty,  they  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  hard  study  till  even  a later  period.  Many  a dull  boy  has  made 
a smart  man.  Excessive  parental  love  and  vanity  too  often  try  every 
possible  method  to  .render  their  children  prodigies  while  young  ; yet 
confining  a child  in  school  both  prevents  the  manufacture  of  vitality, 
and  diverts  what  little  there  is  from  the  body  to  the  head,  and  thus 
debilitates  both.  This  method  of  forcing  premature  development, 
weakens  all  a child’s  powers  while  alive,  and  hastens  its  death  as  well. 
But  as  we  shall  recur  to  the  evils  of  precocity  hereafter,  we  dismiss  this 
matter  here,  simply  adding,  that  children  should  be  taught  mainly 
while  on  foot  and  in  motion,  and  that  the  first  care  of  parents  should 
be  to  build  a deep  and  broad  foundation  for  mental  greatness,  in  power- 
ful constitutions  and  strong  muscles,  and  then  proceed  with  the  super- 
structure. 

In  general,  nothing  is  lost,  but  everything  is  gained,  by  not  sending 
them  to  school  till  they  are  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  years  old,  and  a 
quarter’s  play  will  often  save  many  quarters’  sickness.  But  whether 
they  go  to  school  early  or  late,  much  or  little,  they  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  sit  above  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  hour  at  a time,  when  play- 
spells  should  relieve  their  restlessness,  and  sharpen  up  their  minds  for 
renewed  action.  And  the  longer  these  play-spells  the  better.  But  as 
our  present  object  is  to  show  the  importance  of  juvenile  exercise — not 
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education,  a point  elsewhere  discussed,  we  drop  it  with  the  remark, 
that  schooling  should  never  curtail  play,  because  muscular  motion  does 
children  more  good  than  books. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Suppose  all  those  beautiful  and  perfect  contrivances  already  described, 
of  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  heart,  lungs,  skin,  bones,  and  muscles — the 
entire  man — complete  and  in  perfect  order,  all  would  be  utterly  useless 
but  for  some  means  of  manifesting  mentality.  The  mind  is  the  man, 
and  its  measure  his  measure.  This  alone  renders  man  both  immortal 
and  divine.  It  is  the  mind  alone  which  enjoys  ; and  since  happiness  is 
the  great  object  of  existence,  of  course  our  enjoyments  are  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  and  right  exercise  of  our  minds.  For  its  sake — to 
subserve  its  function — all  other  organs  and  functions  were  created  ; and 
hence  the  one  end  of  life  should  be  to  promote  its  action. 

But  this  mentality  must  have  its  organ.  Nature’s  motto  is — an 
organ  for  every  function.  As  digestion,  circulation,  motion,  hearing, 
and  all  the  other  physical  functions  are  performed  by  means  of 
organs,  shall  not  this  crowning  function  of  all  have  its  organ  also  % It 
has  ; and  that  organ  is  the  brain — an  apparatus  every  way  adapted  to 
execute  the  mental  functions. 

Fully  to  prove  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  is  not  our 
present  purpose,  but  simply  to  show  its  adaptation  to  this  end.  This 
will  be  seen  in 

THE  LOCATION  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  brain  occupies  the  cavity  formed  by  the  skull.  Being  ex- 
tremely delicate,  it  is  protected  by  the  skull,  the  spherical  form  of  which 
is  admirably  calculated  to  guard  it  against  injury,  break  the  force  of 
contusions,  and  prevent  fractures.  Beneath  this  skull  is  a tough,  hard 
membrane,  called  the  dura  mater , which  envelopes  the  brain,  and  dipping 
down  lengthwise  through  its  middle  portion,  partially  separates  it  into 
two  halves,  called  hemispheres.  Under  this  is  a thin  lubricating  film 
called  the  arachnoid , or  spider’s- web  membrane,  and  below  it  again  is 
still  another  fine  -textured  vascular  membrane,  which  dips  down  into 
all  the  folds  of  the  brain,  and  is  perfectly  full  of  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  being  to  the  brain,  probably,  what  the  skin  is  to  the  body. 

The  brain  is  exceedingly  soft — about  the  consistency  of  jelly — and 
its  inner  or  medullary  portion  is  composed  of  two  sets  of  nerves,  one  of 
which  converges  from  its  centre  to  its  surface,  and  the  other  from  its 
surface  to  its  centre.  These  nervous  fibres  are  filled  with  a semi-fluid, 
called  neurine,  which  probably  exercises  and  transmits  sensation  and 
mental  action  by  means  of  undulations  or  motions. 

THE  CEREBELLUM  AMD  ITS  FUNCTIONS. 

A thick  membrane  resembling  the  dura  mater,  called  the  tentorium, 
stretched  across  horizontally,  separates  the  brain  into  two  divisions,  the 
upper  and  larger  of  which  is  called  the  cerebrum  or  brain  proper,  which 
performs  the  mental  functions,  and  the  lower  and  smaller  of  which  is 
called  the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain,  which  in  all  probability  serves  to 
carry  on  the  physical  functions.  Sever  the  nerve  which  passes  between 
the  brain  and  stomach,  and  hunger  is  destroyed,  and  digestion  nearly 
suspended.  The  stomach  simply  digests,  whereas  hunger  and  gustatory 
pleasure  are  experienced  by  an  organ  of  the  stomach,  located  in  the 
.cerebellum,  called  Alimkntiveness.  In  like  manner,  the  sexual  emo- 
tion is  not  experienced  in  its  apparatus,  but  in  the  cerebellum,  by  a 
cerebral  organ  called  Amativeness.  Now  since  two  of  the  physical 
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functions  are  known  to  be  performed  by  means  of  cerebral  organs  act- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  physical, — that  is,  since  the  stomach  and 
sexual  apparatus  have  their  cerebral  organs  in  the  cerebellum,  have  not 
the  heart,  lungs,  muscles,  liver,  bowels,  pancreas,  kidneys,  and  all  the 
other  organs  of  the  body,  also  their  cerebral  organs  in  the  cerebellum  ? 

This  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  nerves  which  con- 
nect the  brain  with  the  body,  proceed  from  the  cerebellum.  This  estab- 
lishes the  most  perfectly  reciprocal  inter-relation  between  the  body  and 
cerebellum,  and  the  near  relationship  of  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum 
renders  their  states  also  reciprocal,  and  thus  is  proved  and  explained 
that  perfect  reciprocity  between  all  the  states  of  the  body  and  mind 
already  pointed  out,  and  to  be  hereafter  more  fully  applied. 

These  facts  and  deductions  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  brain 
does  something  besides  think  and  feel — that  it  generates  and  sends  forth 
that  vital  spirit  which  animates  all  parts  of  the  body,  infuses  life  and 
action  into  them,  and  sets  and  keeps  the  entire  human  machinery  in 
motion  ; so  that  its  healthy  state  is  essential  to  that  of  the  body,  and 
its  disease  a cause  of  the  disease  of  the  body. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

' The  nerves  are  but  a continuation  or  extension  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain  throughout  the  system.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  spinal  column  or  back-bone.  The 
substance  of  this  cord  and  of  the  nerves,  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
brain. 

This  cord  gives  off  nerves  at  each  spinal  joint,  to  the  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  liver,  viscera,  and  all  the  other  internal  organs. 

Nerves  also  go  off  through  these  joints  to  the  hands,  feet,  muscles, 
bones,  and  every  portion  of  the  body.  Another  nervous  track  is  called 
the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  which  traverses  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
from  thorax  to  abdomen.  Thus  a double  nervous  inter-communion  of 
all  the  organs  of  the  body  is  maintained  both  with  each  other  and  with 
their  common  centre — the  brain.  These  nerves  are  always  found  in 
close  proximity  with  blood  vessels — both  arteries  and  veins — the  three 
always  accompany  each  other  throughout  the  system.  And  not  only 
is  every  principal  nerve  thus  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  but  even  every 
shred  of  every  nerve,  and  even  every  fibre  of  every  muscle,  is  similarly 
supplied  with  both  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Wherever  there  is  life, 
there  also  will  nerves  be  found,  and  the  more  life  in  any  part,  the  more 
nerve  will  there  be. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERVES. 

These  nerves  are  of  three  kinds — those  of  sensation,  those  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  those  of  involuntary  motion.  The  nerves  of  sensation  pro- 
ceed from  the  back  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  those  of  motion  from  the 
anterior  half.  Soon  after  they  issue  through  the  joints,  they  unite,  are 
incased  in  one  common  sheath,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Yet  on  cutting  the  nerve,  say  that  which  goes  to  the  hand,  or 
issues  from  the  interior  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  all  sensation  is  destroyed, 
so  that  the  hand  may  be  cut,  burnt,  anything,  without  feeling  it,  while, 
on  cutting  that  from  the  posterior  half,  all  power  of  motion  is  destroyed. 
The  involuntary  nerves  go  to  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  other  in- 
ternal organs,  so  as  to  carry  on  their  several  functions  irrespective  of 
the  will,  while  asleep,  and  when  attending  to  the  affairs  of  life,  an  ar- 
rangement absolutely  indispensable. 

The  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  are  distributed  mainly  to  the  muscles, 
and  enable  us  to  govern  them  at  will — to  move  the  hands,  feet,  and 
body,  in  accordance  with  the  determinations  of  the  will ; while  those  of 
sensation  are  branched  mostly  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  stationed 
as  sentinels  upon  the  outer  walls,  to  warn  us  against  the  approach  of  all 
enemies  to  life  and  health — to  tell  us  when  we  are  too  warm,  or  too  cold, 
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or  in  contact  with  anything  injurious.  The  opinion  has  already  been 
expressed,  that  the  skin  consists  of  a network  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
— so  minutely  ramified,  that  the  finest  needle  cannot  be  thurst  through 
any  part  of  it  without  lacerating  and  paining  some  of  them.  The  mi- 
nuteness of  this  ramification  is  absolutelv  inconceivable.  Nature  is  as 

•/ 

infinite  in  her  littleness  as  in  her  greatness. 

Words  utterly  fail  to  describe,  and  the  human  mind  to  conceive,  the 
fineness  of  these  capillary  formations,  as  in  the  structure  of  the  lungs, 
blood-vessels,  pores,  and  nerves.  In  this  infinite  littleness  of  nervous 
ramification  in  the  skin,  sensation  takes  place.  These  nerves  ultimately 
end  in  an  infinitude  of  little  papillse  or  feelers,  which  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body,  and  create  that  sensation  of  which  we  are  all  con- 
scious. 

These  nerves  are  much  more  abundant  at  the  surface  of  the  body 
than  internally  ; and  hence  in  amputations,  and  all  cuttings  and 
bruises,  biles  and  sores,  the  greatest  pain  is  nearest  the  skin — it  being 
comparatively  slight  after  the  cut  or  hurt  has  fairly  passed  below  the 
skin.  Yet  when  a bone  has  become  inflamed,  it  is  also  exceedingly 
painful ; yet  here  also  the  pain  is  mainly  at  its  surface.  Since  the 
inner  portions  of  the  body  are  protected  by  the  outer  portions,  as  great 
a supply  of  the  nerves  of  feeling  internally  as  externally,  would  be  a 
a useless  expenditure  of  vitality. 

Yet  a still  greater  sentry  of  nerves  is  stationed  at  some  points  than  at 
others,  as  about  the  eyes,  hands,  and  especially  ends  of  the  fingers,  the 
utility  of  which  is  beyond  all  computation. 

The  importance  of  the  sensation  thus  effected  is  incalculable.  With- 
out it  we  could  never  know  when  we  were  too  cold,  or  too  warm ; when 
our  flesh  was  burning,  or  freezing,  or  bruised,  or  mangled,  or  experi- 
encing any  sort  of  injury  or  destruction,  unless  we  chanced  to  see  it. 
But  now',  the  instant  they  come  in  contact  with  whatever  injures  them 
or  the  system,  they  occasion  pain,  and  thus  cause  a spontaneous  shrink- 
ing from  the  noxious  body,  which  saves  us  from  farther  damage.  The 
suddenness  with  which  this  warning  and  shrinking  occur,  as  when  we 
touch  fire,  or  are  cut,  or  pricked  with  any  sharp  instrument,  is  aston- 
ishing. The  very  instant  we  touch  fire,  for  example,  wTe  jerk  away 
the  part  affected.  The  nerves  feel  pain,  telegraph  that  pain  to  the 
brain,  muster  the  will,  which  gives  the  muscles  a mandate  to  remove 
the  part  affected,  and  they  obey — all  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The 
importance  of  this  instantaneousness  is  very  great.  The  injury  in  cases 
of  burns,  punctures,  bruises,  etc.,  is  extremely  sudden,  so  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  this  instantaneousness,  great  havoc  would  occur  before  it 
could  be  arrested.  This  arrangement  of  pain  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
institutions  of  our  nature. 

But  this  function  of  pain  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  experienced 
by  these  nerves — indeed,  it  is  not  their  chief  one.  Their  principal 
function  is  to  yield  a pleasurable  sensation  when  the  body  is  in  a na- 
tural state.  For  such  pleasurable  sensations  nature  has  amply  pro- 
vided. Every  arrangement  of  external  nature  is  adapted  to  give  us 
pleasure,  when  her  laws  are  observed.  Nor  do  wre  realize  how  much 
pleasure  our  nervous  system  yields  us.  Like  breathing,  it  is  so  perpet- 
ual, as  not  to  be  appreciated.  This  pleasure  might  be  doubled  many 
times  over,  if  we  but  kept  our  nerves  in  a perfectly  healthy  and  highly 
active  state.  Take  some  examples.  Your  face,  before  if  is  washed  in 
the  morning,  does  not  feel  half  that  pleasurable  glow  experienced  after 
it  is  washed.  Why  % Because  the  ablution  cleanses  and  quickens  the 
nerves  of  the  face.  Or  wash  say  one  limb,  hand,  or  arm,  or  half  of  the 
body,  or  a part  of  a limb,  and  not  the  remainder,  and  the  washed  por- 
tions will  feel  as  much  more  comfortable  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
. experiment  is  well  worth  trying,  and  powerfully  enforces  the  import- 
ance of  those  ablutions  of  the  whole  body  already  recommended.  Nor 
do  those  know,  who  have  not  tried  the  experiment,  how  much  more 
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lively,  brisk,  buoyant,  and  happy,  bathing  renders  those  who  practise 
it,  not  at  the  time  merely,  but  for  hours  and  days  afterwards. 

So  also  colds,  which  impair  the  sensitiveness  of  these  nerves,  either 
benumb  them  so  that  they  feel  but  little,  or  fever  them,  and  cause  a 
kind  of  restless,  crawling,  burning  sensation,  which  makes  us  almost 
want  to  £ jump  out  of  our  skin.’  What  we  call  the  creevels  consist  in 
a crawling,  feverish,  painful  state  of  these  nerves,  and  can  be  obviated 
by  restoring  them  to  healthy  action.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  much 
of  our  suffering  comes  directly  and  indirectly  from  the  disordered  and 
therefore  painful  condition  of  these  nerves  ; nor  how  superlatively 
happy  we  could  render  ourselves  by  keeping  these  feelers  in  a vigorous 
and  perfectly  healthy  state.  But  the  entire  drift  of  many  people’s 
habits  tends  to  deaden  and  disorder  them,  and  thus  to  convert  the  plea- 
sure they  were  created  to  confer  into  pain.  We  begin  to  vitiate  these 
nerves  in  the  cradle  by  extra  dressing  and  a confined  and  over- heated 
atmosphere,  and  go  on  to  weaken  and  disorder  them  more  and  more 
through  life.  Every  coid  we  take,  they  suffer — are  the  chief  sufferers. 
Have  you  never  felt,  while  suffering  from  cold,  an  indescribable  sensa- 
tion of  nervous  crawling  uneasiness,  exceedingly  disagreeable,  so  that 
you  could  neither  sit,  nor  stand,  nor  walk,  nor  lie  still  comfortably  % 
You  feel  as  though  you  would  fain  spring  right  away  from  yourself, 
or,  snake-like,  shed  your  skin — if  you  could  only  relieve  yourself  from 
this  wretched  state  of  feeling.  This  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  par- 
ticularly apparent  when  we  have  taken  cold,  and  in  the  incipient  stages 
of  fever,  while  the  chills  of  ague  and  fever  are  on,  and  generally  when 
we  are  unwell.  What  are  called  nervous,  hysterical  people,  are  parti- 
cularly liable  to  this  feeling,  and  their  condition  is  indeed  pitiable.  Yet 
they  should  not  have  brought  on  this  nervous  disorder. 

But  the  evils  of  diseased  nerves  do  not  stop  here.  They  extend  also 
to  the  mind,  and  render  the  entire  being  more  and  still  more  wretched 
the  more  they  are  disordered.  They  not  only  inflict  the  creevels  and 
the  fidgets  upon  the  body,  but  still  more  upon  the  mind.  That  con- 
nection of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  with  all  the  nerves  of  the  body,  and  of 
the  latter  with  the  cerebellum,  and  through  it  with  the  cerebrum,  en- 
genders the  same  condition  in  the  brain  which  exists  in  the  nerves.  It 
is  not  possible  for  the  nerves  of  the  skin  to  be  affected,  without  similarly 
affecting  both  brain  and  mind.  If  the  former  are  in  a feverish,  un- 
happy, or  painful  state,  they  diffuse  the  bad  effects  of  that  state 
throughout  all  we  think,  say,  do,  desire,  and  feel.  Nervous  people,  or 
those  whose  nerves  are  disordered,  are  always  fretful.  They  feel 
wretched  both  in  body  and  mind  ; and  if  they  do  not  worry  and  find 
fault  with  everybody  and  everything,  it  is  not  because  they  do  not  feel 
irritable.  Disordered  nerves  would  render  an  angel  cross.  However 
amiable  a woman  may  be  by  nature,  just  as  surely  as  her  nerves  be- 
come disordered,  just  so  surely  does  she  become  peevish  and  fretful,  if 
not  ill  natured  and  bad  dispositioned.  Thus  disordered,  she  would  find 
fault  in  paradise,  if  there.  But,  restore  her  nerves  to  their  normal,  and 
therefore  happy  state,  and  you  restore  her  to  her  original  serenity  of 
mind  and  sweetness  of  temper.  What  worried  her  before,  now  gives 
her  pleasure.  She  laughs  now  at  what  she  scolded  then.  Those  men- 
tal troubles  which  then  preyed  upon  her  mind,  have  now  taken  their  flight. 
Indeed,  she  was  troubled  in  mind  only  because  she  was  disordered  in 
body.  The  troubles  of  such  people  are  imaginary,  not  real ; or  if 
real,  they  are  magnified  in.  the  exact  ratio  of  the  disease  of  their  nerves. 
If  such  have  no  real  cause  of  trouble,  they  will  make  it  out  of  something 
else.  As  every  touch  of  the  gathering  bile  gives  pain,  which,  if  the 
part  were  well,  would  give  pleasure,  so  with  their  minds.  The  irrita- 
tion of  their  nerves  irritates  the  brain,  and  this  renders  them  inordin- 
ately irritable  about  trifles,  even  in  spite  of  everything  calculated  to 
promote  a cheerful  and  happy  frame  of  mind.  Trifles  excite  them 
more  than  the  cares  of  kingdoms  should  do.  A great  load  presses  per- 
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petually  upon  them.  They  feel  as  though  some  terrible  calamity — 
what,  they  know  not — impended  over  them,  ready  to  fall  upon  and 
crush  them.  Their  excited  imaginations  magnify  molehills  till  they 
become  mountains.  They  are  rendered  wretched  from  morning  till 
night  by  a perpetual  fever  of  excitement  ; tossed  backward  and  for- 
ward by  currents  and  counter  currents  of  feeling,  which  they  find  it 
impossible  to  control.  At  one  time,  they  are  elated  beyond  measure, 
and  full  of  ecstasy.  Then  some  trifling  thing,  too  insignificant  to  affect 
a healthy  brain,  casts  them  into  the  very  depths  of  despair.  The  sen- 
sibilities are  morbidly  alive  to  everything.  They  retire  to  their  couch, 
but  not  to  sleep.  The  boiling  blood  courses  through  their  veins,  while 
the  labouring  pulsations  of  their  hearts  shake  their  whole  frame.  Their 
thoughts  wander  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  to  no  purpose.  They 
think  and  feel  upon  everything,  only  to  increase  their  disease,  and  aggra- 
vate their  mental  sufferings.  If  Cautiousness  be  large,  they  are  afraid 
of  their  own  shadows,  and  see  their  path  filled  with  lions  and  tigers. 
If  Approbativeness  predominate,  they  thirst  for  fame,  but  see  the  cup 
of  praise  dashed  from  their  lips  by  merely  imaginary  neglects,  or  re- 
proofs which  are  so  construed  as  to  induce  the  deepest  chagrin  and 
mortification.  They  seek  sleep,  but  find  it  not.  Hour  after  hour  they 
turn  upon  their  damask  couches,  exhausted  by  mental  action,  even  to 
prostration,  but  unable  to  compose  their  excited  feelings.  Their 
brightest  thoughts  flit  like  meteors  across  their  mental  horizon,  only  to 
vanish  in  midnight  darkness.  And  if  tardy  sleep  at  last  enfolds  them  in 
his  arms,  dread  dreams  disturb  their  slumbers,  and  they  awake  in 
deep  and  terrible  melancholy.  They  feel  keenly,  only  to  feel  most 
wretchedly.  Now  and  then,  a sign  or  groan  escapes  them,  and  they 
feel  internally,  ‘ O wretched  man  that  I am  P They  feel  burdened 
with  they  know  not  what.  Things,  otherwise  their  joy,  are  now  their 
misery.  Their  nervous  energies  are  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
inflamed  action  ; yet  they  have  no  strength  to  endure  this  excitement. 
Days  and  weeks  roll  on  only  to  augment  their  miseries,  and  to  increase 
their  exhaustion.  Their  excited  minds  thirst  for  books,  but  mental 
application  only  increases  their  malady  and  their  miseries.  Do  what 
they  will,  be  they  in  what  circumstances  they  may,  their  disordered 
nerves  turn  all  they  touch  into  occasions  of  wretchedness.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  talents,  character,  and  happiness  of  the  same  per- 
son when  his  nerves  are  healthy  and  when  diseased,  is  infinite.  None 
can  ever  understand,  but  those  who  know  them  by  experience,  the  sor- 
rows of  persons  thus  afflicted. 

Since  healthy  nerves  render  us  thus  happy,  and  disordered  nerves 
thus  miserable,  the  inquiry  how  to  keep  the  nervous  system  in  health,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Our  answer  is,  do  nothing  to  derange  them, 
and  they  will  never  disorder  themselves.  The  two  general  directions 
are,  first,  keep  the  skin  clean  and  active  by  bathing,  and  secondly,  give 
them  action.  Exercise  is  as  requisite  to  them  as  to  the  muscles,  or 
lungs,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  body.  Yet  who  ever  thinks  of  pro- 
viding exercise  for  the  nerves  ? One  means  of  securing  their  action  is 
by  promoting  cerebral  action,  of  which  we  treat  in  Vols.  II.  and  III., 
and  the  other  means  is  by  exercising  them  direct. 

But  the  great  direction  is,  not  to  over-tax  them  by  highly  stimulating 
meats  and  drinks,  such  as  alcoholic  and  fermented  drinks,  or  narcotics, 
as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  opium,  or  mustards,  spices,  and  condiments 
generally.  No  kind  of  stimulants  should  ever  be  administered  to  chil- 
dren or  youth.  They  are  sufficiently  excitable  and  active  already. 
Opium  in  any  of  its  forms  is  most  detrimental  to  infants.  But  of  this 
in  our  volume  on  4 Maternity.’ 

But  mental  excitement,  anxiety,  and  trouble  as  effectually  derange 
• the  nervous  system,  as  any  other  cause,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
The  fact  is,  all  should  arrange  their  houses,  lands,  businesses,  domestic 
affairs,  and  everything  around  them,  little  and  great,  so  as  to  render 
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themselves  as  happy  as  possible,  and  by  all  means  avoid  occasions  of  sad 
feelings  and  vexations.  And  if  trouble  does  overtake  them,  as  the  loss 
of  friends,  domestic  difficulties,  failure  in  business,  or  anything  of  the 
like,  they  should  banish  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  mind,  and  try 
to  think  on  what  gives  pleasure.  Children  also  should  be  crossed 
and  provoked,  and  especially  flogged,  as  little  as  possible,  because  the 
painful  excitement  thus  occasioned  is  directly  calculated  to  disorder 
their  nervous  system. 

Having  expounded  the  principal  organs  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  and  shown  how  to  preserve  them  in  a healthy  and  vigorous  state 
of  action,  we  are  thus  brought  to  consider  the  general  subject  of  diseases 
and  their  remedy,  which,  next  to  the  preservation  of  health,  becom.es  an 
all  absording  subject  of  human  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  REMEDY  OF  DISEASES. 

All  the  physiological  organs  thus  far  described,  though  their  normal 
function  is  fraught  only  with  life  and  happiness,  are  capable  of  taking 
on  that  abnormal  or  diseased  function  which  results  in  pain,  and  con- 
stitutes disease.  Diseases  assume  different  forms,  according  to  the 
organs  disordered,  the  degree  of  the  disorder,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances ; yet  the  nature  of  disease  is  much  less  complex  than  generally 
supposed.^ 

Though  a few  of  the  violations  of  the  physical  laws  are  punished  with 
incurable  penalties,  yet  most  cases  of  disease,  poisons  not  excepted, 
taken  in  season,  can  lie  cured.  In  fact,  nature  seems  to  have  taken  the 
utmost  pains  to  cure  most  if  not  all  the  4 ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 5 

Medicines  abound  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; and  abounding  there, 
why  look  any  farther  for  them  % 

Especially  let  us  not  'poison  the  system  in  order  to  cure  it. 

The  reputation  which  poisons  have  got  for  curing  diseases,  is  due  mainly 
to  abstinence  from  food,  to  perspiration,  and  emptying  the  stomach. 
The  effects  of  calomel  &c.  upon  the  teeth  alone,  brands  them  with  un- 
equivocal condemnation  ; for  whatever  injures  them,  first  disorders  the 
stomach.  The  decay  of  the  teeth  foretokens  incipient  dyspepsia.  And 
since  they  are  always  impaired  by  these  medicines — and  whoever  has 
taken  poison  is  a living  witness  of  this  fact — they  of  course  always 
enfeeble  the  stomach. 

Narrowing  down  our  observation  to  that  popular  medicine  calomel,. 
It  powerfully  stimulates  the  liver,  but  stimulates  it  by  poisoning  it. 
Hence  liver  affections  almost  always  follow  its  administration — always 
except  wflien  both  stomach  and  liver  are  extra  powerful.  Dyspepsia  fol- 
lows its  use  almost  as  surely  as  daylight  follow's  sunrise.  Let  observation, 
the  more  extensive  the  better,  pronounce  the  verdict.  Language  can 
never  adequately  pourtray  its  ravages  on  health  and  life.  On  this  point 
hear  Professor  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia  : — 

4 Gentlemen  : — If  you  could  see  what  I almost  daily  see  in  my  pri- 
private  practice  in  this  city,  persons  from  the  South,  in  the  very  last 
stages  of  wretched  existence,  emaciated  to  a skeleton,  with  both  tables 
of  the  skull  almost  completely  perforated  in  many  places,  the  nose  half 
gone,  with  rotten  jaws,  ulcerated  throats,  breaths  more  pestiferous, 
more  intolerable,  than  poisonous  upas,  limbs  racked  with  the  pains  of 
the  Inquisition,  minds  as  imbecile  as  the  puling  babe’s,  a grievous  bur- 
den to  themselves  and  a disgusting  spectacle  to  others,  you  would 
exclaim  as  I have  often  done,  ‘ 0 ! the  lamentable  w^ant  of  science  that 
dictates  the  abuse  of  that  noxious  drug  calomel  in  the  Southern  States ! ” 
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Gentlemen,  it  is  a disgraceful  reproach  to  the  profession  of  medicine  ; 
it  is  quackery,  horrid,  unwarranted,  murderous  quackery.  What 
merit  do  gentlemen  of  the  Soutli  flatter  themselves  they  possess  by 
being  able  to  salivate  a patient  % Cannot  the  veriest  fool  in  Christen- 
dom salivate — give  calomel  ? But  I will  ask  another  question.  Who 
can  stop  its  career  at  will,  after  it  has  taken  the  reins  into  its  own 
destructive  and  ungovernable  hands  ? He  who,  for  an  ordinary 
cause,  resigns  the  fate  of  his  patient  to  mercury,  is  a vile  enemy  to  the 
sick  ; and  if  he  is  tolerably  popular,  will,  in  one  successful  season, 
have  paved  the  way  for  a good  business  through  life  ; for  he  will  have 
enough  to  do  ever  afterwards  to  stop  the  mercurial  breach  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  his  dilapidated  patients.  He  has  thrown  himself  into  fear- 
ful proximity  to  death,  and  has  now  to  fight  him  at  arms-length  as 
long  as  the  patient  maintains  a miserable  existence.’ 

Dr.  Graham,  of  Edinburgh,  in  speaking  of  mercurial  medicines, 
says : — 

6 They  affect  the  human  constitution  in  a peculiar  manner,  taking, 
so  to  speak,  an  iron  grasp  of  all  its  systems,  and  penetrating  even  to 
the  bones,  by  which  they  not  only  change  the  healthy  action  of  its 
vessels,  and  general  structure,  but  greatly  impair  and  destroy  its  ener- 
gies ; so  that  their  abuse  is  rarely  overcome.  When  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  or  nervous  system  generally,  has  been  once  in- 
jured by  this  mineral,  according  to  my  experience,  (and  I have  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject,)  it  could  seldom  afterwards  be 
restored.  I have  seen  many  persons  to  whom  it  has  been  largely  given 
for  the  removal  of  different  complaints,  who  before  they  took  it,  knew 
not  what  indigestion  and  nervous  depression  meant,  only  by  the 
description  of  others  ; but  they  have  since  become  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  both,  for  they  now  constantly  complain  of  weakness 
and  irritability  of  the  digestive  organs,  of  frequent  lowness  of  spirits 
and  impaired  strength ; of  all  of  which  it  appears  to  me,  they  will 
ever  be  sensible.  Instances  of  this  description  abound.  Many  of  the 
victims  of  this  practice  are  aware  of  this  origin  of  their  permanent  in- 
disposition, and  many  more,  who  are  at  present  unconscious  of  it,  might 
here  find,  upon  investigation,  a sufficient  cause  for  their  sleepless  nights 
and  miserable  days.  We  have  often  had  every  benevolent  feeling  called 
into  painful  exercise,  upon  viewing  patients  already  exhausted  by  pro- 
tracted illness,  groaning  under  the  accumulated  miseries  of  an  active 
course  of  mercury,  and  by  this  forever  deprived  of  perfect  restoration. 
A barbarous  practice,  the  inconsistency,  folly,  and  injury  of  which  no 
words  can  sufficiently  describe.’ 

This  is  the  testimony  of  its  friends — of  distinguished  members  of 
the  medical  faculty — and  it  is  true  of  the  principle  on  which  calo- 
mel and  all  mineral  poisons  act.  And  the  more  virulent  the  poisons, 
the  worse.  Those  who  take  them  may  recover,  yet  it  will  be  in  spite 
of  both  disease  and  medicine.  And  their  recovery  will  be  slow,  and 
their  constitutions  will  be  impaired. 

4 But,’  retorts  one,  4 1 took  calomel,  arsenic,  quinine,  and  other  con- 
densed poisons,  and  was  immediately  relieved,  and  was  more  robust 
afterwards  than  before.’  Aye,  but  how  long  did  you  remain  so  ? In 
a few  months  your  stomach  became  impaired,  and  various  aches,  to 
which  you  were  before  a stranger,  afflicted  you.  Still,  all  are  at 
liberty  to  swallow  all  the  rank  poisons  they  please  ; but  I for  one, 
however  sick,  should  rely  on  other  remedies,  and  particularly  on  absti- 
nence and  perspiration. 

Scarcely  less  detrimental  than  these  poisons,  is  that  custom  of  draining 
the  life’s  blood  which  generally  accompanies  it.  Bleeding  does  not  extract 
the  disease,  or  at  least  only  in  proportion  as  it  withdraws  life  itself,  and 
repeated  bleeding  diverts  the  vital  energies  from  brain  and  muscle  to 
the  extra  manufacture  of  blood. 

A summary  of  these  medicinal  principles  shows  that  we  place  far 
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less  reliance  on  medicines,  even  vegetable  ones,  as  restorative  agents, 
than  on  physiological  prescriptions.  Obey  the  laws  of  health,  and  we 
need  not  be  sick  ; and,  when  sick,  a return  to  this  obedience  is  the 
most  direct  road  to  health.  Still,  the  existence  of  medicines  shows, 
that  they  should  be  taken.  Yet  why  take  them  in  their  present  highly 
condensed  form  % Why  not  take  them  in  that  diluted  form  in  which 
we  find  them  in  nature  ? In  short,  why  not  take  them  along  with  our 

POOD? 

A MEDICAL  DIET  BETTER  THAN  CONCENTRATED  MEDICINES. 

That  certain  kinds  of  food  are  eminently  medicinal,  is  a matter  of 
universa  1 experience.  Thus,  many  kinds  of  food  act  as  powerful 
cathartics.  Then  why  not  follow  nature,  and  always  move  the  bowels 
by  diet  instead  of  by  concentrated  medicines  ? But  we  shall  touch  this 
point  again.  What  we  wish  now,  is  to  establish  the  principle,  that 
nature  has  furnished  us  with  all  the  medicines  we  require  in  food,  and 
that  medicines  thus  administered,  are  always  efficacious,  and  never 
‘leave  a sting  behind.’  We  have  already  shown  that  what  the  system 
requires,  it  will  relish  ; and  that  what  is  either  repulsive  to  the  taste 
or  painful  in  its  operation,  is  injurious  ; the  plain  inference  from  this 
is,  that  whenever  the  system  requires  any  particular  kind  of  medicine, 
appetite  will  crave  those  kinds  of  food  which  will  effect  a cure.  Every 
medicinal  law  of  nature  centres  in  this  focus.  Granted,  that  mankind 
have  not  yet  ascertained  a tithe  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  adapted 
to  remedy  given  disease,  yet  the  fact  that  some  kinds  are  good  for  some 
complaints,  favours  the  conclusion  that  all  diseases  have  their  specific 
cures  in  particular  kinds  and  commixtures  of  diet.  I can  read  nature’s 
curative  laws  in  no  other  light.  But  more  on  this  point  under  the  cure 
of  dyspepsia. 

‘But  when  we  are  sick,  we  have  no  appetite  for  any  kind  of  food,3 
objects  one.  Then  fast.  Fasting  is  what  your  system  then  demands. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  rely  mainly  on  medicines,  nor  even  on 
medicinal  food,  to  cure  diseases,  but  on  a general  observance  of  the 
laws  of  health,  and  on  medicines,  whether  in  food  or  out  of  it,  as  only 
secondary  aids.  Nature  is  our  great  physician.  Those  patients  'who 
put  themselves  under  her  treatment,  may  rest  assured  of  an  effectual 
if  not  very  speedy  cure. 

PROPORTION  AMONG  THE  FUNCTIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  HEALTH. 

What  but  proportion  between  those  attractive  and  repulsive  forces 
which  cause  the  motion  of  the  earth,  keeps  it  in  its  orbit?  As  the  top 
of  the  tree  increases,  so  do  its  roots.  This  law  runs  through  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  It  obtains  equally  in  the  animal  economy.  Nature 
requires  and  compels  us  to  breathe  the  more  the  more  we  exercise.  Thus, 
the  more  we  use  our  muscles, as  in  working  hard,  walking  fast,  or  run- 
ning, lifting,  and  the  like,  the  more  wTe  must  breathe  ; the  increase  of 
respiration  being  exactly  in  proportion  to  that  of  muscular  action.  Of 
this  all  are  witnesses  every  time  they  increase  or  diminish  their  exercise. 
Nor  will  nature  allow  us  to  breathe  copiously,  without  proportionate 
action  of  body  or  mind. 

This  law  applies  equally,  though  less  obviously,  to  food.  Who 
does  not  know  that  labour  and  all  kinds  of  exertion,  whether  mental  or 
physical,  promote  digestion  as  well  as  increase  the  appetite  for  food  ? 
Hence  labourers  eat  more  than  sedentaries.  And  those  who  will  eat  more 
than  they  work,  must  suffer.  This  law  cannot  be  broken  with  impu- 
nity. In  fact,  the  broken  constitutions  of  most  of  those  who  go  from, 
the  farm  and  the  workshop  to  college,  or  some  sedentary  occupation, 
are  caused  mainly  by  violating  this  law  of  proportion.  They  continue 
to  eat  as  before,  yet  do  not  work  off  that  food  ; and  hence  the  headaches, 
ennui,  debility,  nervousness,  dyspepsia,  and  kindred  diseases  of  our 
literary  and  sedentary  classes.  Study  does  not  make  men  invalids,  but 
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is  promotive  of  health  and  longevity.  People  are  enfeebled  by  over- 
taxing their  stomachs,  while  they  starve  their  muscles  for  want  of 
action. 

Take  that  city  belle , rendered  delicate,  nervous,  sickly,  miserable,  by 
excessive  nervous  and  cerebral  derangement  consequent  on  novel  read- 
ing, parties,  amusements,  and  all  the  excitement  of  fashionable  city 
life.  Medicines  can  never  cure  her,  but  work  can.  Her  malady  con- 
sists in  a predominance  of  nerve  over  muscle,  and  her  remedy  consists 
in  restoring  the  balance  between  them.  She  is  doomed  either  to  wear 
out  a miserable  existence,  or  else  to  exercise  her  muscles  ; nor  can 
salvation  come  from  any  other  source.  And  one  of  the  great  reasons 
why  journeyings,  visits  to  springs,  voyages,  and  the  like,  often  effect 
such  astonishing  cures,  is  that  they  relieve  the  nervous  system  by  in- 
creasing muscular  and  vital  action.  The  same  exercise  taken  at  home, 
would  cure  them  quite  as  speedily  and  effectually.  Nine  in  every  ten 
of  the  invalids  of  our  land,  are  rendered  feeble  by  this  one  cause,  and 
can  be  cured  by  labour.  How  many  thousands,  so  weakly  and  sickly 
that  they  begin  to  despair  of  life,  finally  give  up  their  business  and 
move  upon  a farm,  and  soon  find  themselves  well.  Exercise  has  often, 
cured  those  who  have  been  bedridden  many  years,  as  seen  in  the 
following. 

A physician  of  some  repute  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  called  thirty  miles 
in  great  haste,  to  see  a sick  woman,  whose  case  had  thus  far  baffled  all 
medical  treatment,  and  was  regarded  by  all  her  friends  as  hopeless. 
All  they  expected  was  merely  to  mitigate  a disease  of  long  standing  : 
recovery  being  considered  out  of  the  question.  The  doctor  came,  saw 
that  she  was  very  nervous,  and  had  been  dosed  almost  to  death,  and 
told  her  that  if  she  would  follow  his  directions  implicitly,  he  could 
cure  her  ; for  he  had  one  kind  of  medicine  of  gyeat  power,  but  which 
was  useful  only  in  cases  exactly  like  hers,  in  which  it  was  an  infallible 
cure.  After  telling  her  how  often  she  must  take  it,  he  added,  that  she 
must  get  up  and  walk  across  the  room  the  second  day,  and  ride  out 
the  third.  £ Oh,  that  she  could  never  do,  for  she  had  not  been  off  her 
bed  for  many  years,  and  was  so  very  weak/  etc.,  etc.  4 Oh,  but/  said, 
the  doctor,  4 this  medicine  will  give  you  so  much  strength,  that  you 
will  be  able  to  do  so,  and  it  will  prevent  any  injurious  consequences 
arising  therefrom.  And,  besides/  he  added,  ‘the  medicine  will  not 
operate,  unless  you  stir  about  considerably.  Do  just  as  I tell  you,  and 
you  will  be  off  your  bed  in  ten  days.’  She  sent  an  express  thirty 
miles  after  this  medicine,  bread  pills,  rolled  in  aloes  to  make  them  taste 
like  medicine.  She  took  them,  and  took  the  exercise  as  prescribed, 
and  the  third  day  she  actually  got  into  a carriage,  and  in  ten  days  was 
able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  soon  after  was  able  to  work,  and  she  yet  lives 
to  be  a blessing  to  her  family,  and  to  pour  upon  the  doctor  a flood  of 
gratitude  for  performing  so  wonderful  a cure — a cure  which  none  of  the 
doctors  had  been  able  to  effect,  and  which  nothing  but  restoring  the 
lost  proportion  between  her  nerves  and  muscles  could  have  effected. 
Nor  do  I hesitate  to  affirm,  as  my  deliberate  conviction,  that  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  invalids,  especially  females,  of  our  land,  are  rendered 
so  mainly  by  excessive  nervous  and  deficient  muscular  and  vital  action , 
and  can  be  cured  by  banishing  care,  and  exercising  in  the  open  air. 

I say  in  the  open  air ; because  many  are  rendered  invalids,  not  by 
want  of  sufficient  exercise,  but  by  insufficient  breath.  Yet  females,  and 
those  who  work  hard  in- doors  perpetually,  such  as  clerks,  in  packing, 
unpacking,  etc.,  often  lose  their  health  because  they  do  not  breathe  in 
proportion  to  their  exercise.  That  is,  they  inhale  rarefied  air,  and  thus 
do  not  obtain  a supply  of  oxygen  adequate  to  its  consumption.  The 
object  of  breathing  is  to  obtain  this  oxygen,  and  the  reason  why  we 
• breathe  the  more  the  more  we  exercise,  is  that  we  consume  the  more 
oxygen.  But  when,  though  we  breathe  copiously,  we  do  not  obtain  a 
due  supply  of  oxygen,  the  evil  is  analogous  to  a proportionate  suspen- 
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sion  of  breath.  Such  should  work  less,  and  thus  preserve  the  propor- 
tion between  the  consumption  and  the  supply  of  oxygen. 

Consumptive  families  and  patients  furnish  another  illustration  of  this 
principle.  Why  are  they  consumptive  ? Because  their  brains  and 
nerves  predominate  over  their  vital  and  muscular  apparatus,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  slim,  sharp-featured,  small-chested, 
and  have  small  muscles,  great  sensitiveness,  intense  feelings,  clear 
heads,  and  fine  feelings.  This  dispkopoiition  of  function  constitutes 
their  consumptive  tendency.  Restore  the  balance  and  you  obviate  the 
tendency.  Or  thus,  their  lungs  are  too  small  for  their  brains.  Apo- 
plexy', gout,  obesity,  corpulency,  and  the  like,  are  caused  by  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  can  be  cured  by  eating  less  and  working  more. 

Precocious  children  and  youth  furnish  another  illustration  of  our 
doctrine.  How  frequent  the  expression,  4 That  child  is  too  clever  to 
live  ;5  because  general  observation  attests  the  premature  death  of  most 
extra  clever  children.  Hear  that  broken-hearted  mother  enumerate  the 
virtues  of  her  departed  child — tell  how  fond  of  books,  how  quick  to 
learn,  how  apt  in  his  remarks,  how  sweet-dispositioned  and  good,  all 
produced  by  excessive  cerebral  action.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
predominance  of  mind  over  body.  Its  head  ate  up  its  body.  As  the 
vital  energies  cannot  be  expended  twice,  and  as  an  extremely  active 
brain  robs  the  muscles  and  vital  apparatus,  the  muscles  and  vital 
organs  cease  to  grow,  become  feeble,  are  attacked  by  disease,  and  die, 
and  of  course  the  brain  also  dies.  And  such  parents,  ignorant  of  this 
principle,  too  often  ply  such  prodigies  with  books  and  mental  stimu- 
lants, and  thus  aggravate  the  disproportion  and  hasten  death,  whereas 
they  should  pursue  the  opposite  course — should  use  every  exertion  to 
restrain  cerebral  and  promote  muscular  action. 

Extra  talented  and  lovely  youths  are  also  more  mortal  than  others. 
The  flower  of  both  sexes  are  more  liable  to  die  young,  than  those  more 
coarsely  organized — because  of  this  same  preponderance  of  cerebral  over 
muscular  and  vital  power.  A large  proportion  of  those  who  take  our 
first  college  appointments,  die  soon  after  they  graduate,  because  they 
have  studied,  studied,  studied,  night  and  day,  the  year  through,  thus 
keeping  their  brains  continually  upon  the  stretch,  yet  using  their  mus- 
cles little  more  than  to  go  to  and  from  their  meals  and  recitations.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  pay  the  forfeit  by  impaired  health,  blighted 
prospects,  and  premature  death  ? What  an  omission  that  their  entire 
range  of  classical  studies  should  not  embrace  so  important  a law  as 
this. 

The  working  classes  furnish  a converse  illustration  of  this  law. 
They  exercise  their  muscles  too  much,  and  their  brains  too  little.  They 
labour,  eat,  and  sleep,  and  that  is  about  all.  To  the  crowning  pleasures 
of  humanity,  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  mind,  they  are  comparative 
strangers.  Their  muscles  rob  their  brains,  as  effectually  as  the  heads 
of  the  literati  rob  their  bodies.  If  they  sit  down  to  read,  or  listen  to  a 
speaker,  they  fall  asleep.  Their'  finer  sensibilities  become  blunted  by 
inaction,  just  as  those  of  the  fashionable  classes  become  morbid  by  over 
action.  Their  minds  are  sluggish,  their  thinking  powers  obtuse,  their 
feelings  hard  to  rouse,  and  all  their  capabilities  of  enjoyment  partially 
palsied,  because  most  of  their  energies  are  directed  to  their  muscles. 
Besides  this  loss  of  enjoyment,  they  are  much  more  subject  to  actual 
disease  than  they  would  be,  if  they  laboured  less  and  studied  more. 

Slaves  furnish  still  another  illustration  of  the  violation  of  this  law. 
They  exercise  their  muscles  still  more,  relatively,  and  their  brains  still 
less,  books  and  study  being  prohibited  A Hence  no  small  share  of  their 
admitted  mental  obtuseness.  The  principle  also  applies  to  the  working 

* Can  that  institution  be  f all  right  ’ which  represses  intellect!  Must  mind, 
that  ultimate  end  of  human  creation,  be  fettered  ? The  unrestricted  exercise 
of  intellect  is  as  inherent  a right  of  every  human  being  as  breath  or  sight. 
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classes  of  the  old  world.  Labourers  generally  might  live  many  years 
longer,  and  live  much  more  happily,  if  they  worked  less  and  studied 
more. 

Unhealthy  trades,  as  shoemaking,  saddlery,  drawing,  painting,  sew- 
ing, and  the  like,  are  generally  rendered  so  by  exercising  only  a portion 
of  the  system,  and  might  he  rendered  salubrious  by  calling  into  vigorous 
exercise  the  dormant  limbs  and  muscles  an  hour  or  two  a day.  To 
seamstresses  this  advice  is  particularly  applicable  and  important.  Sit- 
ting for  months  together  in  one  posture,  arched  inwardly,  and  their 
shoulders  thrown  forward,  thus  doubly  impeding  respiration,  digestion, 
and  all  the  vital  functions,  at  the  same  time  taking  next  to  no  exercise, 
no  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  break  down  even  while  learning  the 
business,  and  sew  in  misery  for  life.  Let  such  walk  at  least  four  miles 
a day,  or  dance  an  hour  before  retiring  ; and  also  sit  up  straight  while 
they  sew,  and  it  will  not  injure  them.  They  should  also  restrict  their 
diet. 

But  the  institutions  of  society  are  most  unfavourable  to  this  required 
proportion  of  muscular,  vital,  and  mental  action.  As  things  now  are, 
those  who  work  at  all,  work  excessively  ; and  as  labour  is  considered  a 
disgrace,  all  who  can,  are  straining  every  nerve  to  live  without  it.  So- 
ciety should  be  so  constructed  as  to  require  labourers  to  work  only 
about  half  the  day,  and  allow  them  the  remainder  for  mental  and  moral 
cultivation,  while  the  literary,  sedentary,  and  fashionable  classes  should 
labour  several  hours  every  day,  if  not  for  wages,  at  least  for  health. 
The  fullest  measure  of  personal  happiness  requires  that  all  should  ap- 
propriate about  eight  hours  in  every  twenty-four  to  the  vital  apparatus 
— to  sleep  and  food,  or  the  supply  of  exhausted  animal  energy — about 
four  or  six  hours  more  to  muscular  exercise,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
manual,  productive  labour,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  to  mental  cultiva- 
tion, moral  improvement,  &c.  4 All  work  and  no  play,’  cuts  off  that 

vast  range  of  pleasure  designed  and  adapted  to  flow  into  the  soul  of  man. 
through  the  channel  of  mind  ; and  continued  mental  application,  by 
concentrating  vitality  in  the  brain,  withdraws  it  from  the  muscles,  sto- 
mach, and  heart,  thus  impairing  respiration,  circulation,  and  all  the 
vital  functions,  and  of  course  curtailing  talent  and  even  life  itself,  while 
epicures,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  leisure,  and  all  fashionable  idlers,  rob 
both  muscle  and  brain,  so  that  all  these  classes  fail  to  obtain  the  great 
end  of  life — happiness.  Whereas,  if  all  would  labour  about  four  or 
six  hours  a day,  so  as  to  promote  all  the  animal  functions  and  ensure 
health,  they  would  thus  furnish  the  brain  and  nervous  system  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  that  animal  energy  so  indispensable  to  mental 
power,  and  thus  vastly  enhance  clearness  of  thought,  retentiveness  of 
memory,  intellectual  attainments,  and  moral  excellence.  Nor  can  any 
become  great  or  good  without  manual  labour.  Man  must  exercise,  if 
only  to  keep  his  brain  in  working  order,  it  being  to  the  brain  what  the 
sharpening  of  his  tools  is  to  the  workman.  Labourers  plead  that  they 
have  no  time  to  study,  but  they  should  take  time.  They  were  created 
to  enjoy  ; and  since  they  can  enjoy  much  more  by  commingling  study 
with  labour,  practical  wisdom  requires  that  they  make  mental  culture 
as  much  a part  of  their  business  as  work.  Business  men  and  profes- 
sional men,  lawyers,  ministers,  bankers,  brokers,  merchants,  clerks, 
editors,  artists,  etc.,  again  say  they  have  no  time  for  exercise  ; but  let 
such  remember,  that  exercise  is  the  very  way  to  make  time,  by  aug- 
menting mental  efficiency,  and  especially  prolonging  their  lives.  The 
result  is,  that  our  business,  fashionable,  and  sedentary  classes,  have  a 
great  preponderance  of  the  mental  temperament  over  the  vital  and  mus- 
cular, and  hence  are  delicate,  sharp  -favoured,  homely,  excitable,  dys- 
peptic, nervous,  melancholy  invalids,  living  but  a short  and  miserable 
life,  while  the  working  classes,  though  endowed  by  nature  with  excel- 
lent heads,  yet  lack  that  cultivation  requisite  to  the  development  of 
their  natural  talents  and  virtues. 
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Were  the  sole  object  of  my  life  to  see  how  long  I could  live,  or  even 
how  happily,  T would  divide  each  twenty -four  hours  into  three  parts, 
and  devote  eight  hours  to  sleep,  rest,  and  meals  ; six  more  to  vigorous 
exercise,  or  rather  hard  labour ; and  the  remainder  to  the  exercise  of 
mind,  uniting  the  last  two  whenever  practicable.  Or,  even  were  my 
object  to  become  intellectually  great  or  learned  ; or  were  health  my  ob- 
ject ; or  all  these  combined,  I would  pursue  the  same  course.  Burritt, 
the  learned  blacksmith,  is  often  referred  to  as  an  intellectual  prodigy. 
He  certainly  is  the  wonder  of  the  learned  world.  Besides  understand- 
ing more  than  fifty  languages,  he  has  accumulated  a richer  treasure  of 
historical  and  miscellaneous  information,  than  probably  any  man  living ; 
and  yet,  in  his  letter  to  ex-Governor  Everett,  he  states  that  his  poverty 
compelled  him  to  labour  at  the  anvil  eight  hours  daily.  This  is  the 
one  main  secret  of  his  greatness.  4 Go  you  and  do  likewise,’  and  train 
up  your  children,  too,  in  harmony  with  this  principle. 

GROWING  YOUTH  AN  EXCEPTION  TO  THIS  LAW. 

Since  youth  requires  a great  expenditure  of  vital  energy  during 
growth,  the  vitality  should  predominate  over  the  mentality.  The  order 
of  nature  requires  that  the  great  proportion  of  their  vital  energies  should 
be  expended  in  laying  a deep  and  broad  foundation  for  a corresponding 
superstructure  of  mental  greatness,  and  every  item  of  vitality  required 
by  the  body,  when  expended  on  the  mind,  only  weakens  both.  The 
great  fault  of  modern  education  is,  robbing  the  body  to  develop  the 
mind — trying  to  make  learned  babies  and  nursery  prodigies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health.  In  doing  this,  parents  often  make  children  simpletons 
for  life,  or  else  youthful  corpses.  As  when  the  miser  had  learned  his 
horse  to  live  without  eating,  it  died  ; so  just  as  these  children  become 
extra  smart,  they  die.  Where  are  those  poetic  geniuses,  the  Misses 
Davidson?  In  their  graves  at  fifteen!  What  folly  parental  vanity 
often  perpetrates  ! Better  no  education,  than  such  robbery  of  the  body, 
ruin  of  the  health,  and  destruction  of  life.  Better  ripen  too  late  than 
too  early.  As  early  fruits  soon  decay,  but  late  ones  keep  all  winter, 
and  as  the  poplar  tree,  and  all  vegetables  which  grow  fast,  die  soon, 
while  the  slow-growing  oak  and  pine  last  long,  and  do  much  more  ser- 
vice, so  it  is  with  children.  So  certain  and  uniform  is  this  law,  that 
the  length  of  life  of  all  animals  can  be  calculated  from  the  age  at  which 
they  come  to  maturity.  This  law  governs  all  that  grows,  man  inclu- 
ded. Accordingly,  long-lived  persons  mature  late,  and  our  most  talent- 
ed men  were  backward  boys.  Adam  Clarke  was  a very  blockhead  at 
school — an  eyesore  to  his  teacher,  and  a byeword  among  his  mates.  And 
what  was  young  Patrick  Henry  ? The  dullest  of  the  dull.  Most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  all  ages  were  backward  boys  ; and  in  general,  they 
entered  on  their  career  of  greatness  late  in  life.  Let  my  children  be 
children  till  out  of  their  teens,  and  let  them  enter  too  late  upon  the 
business  of  life  rather  than  too  early.  This  eagerness  of  our  youth  to 
begin  life  early,  occasions  immense  misery.  I would  not  leave  the 
minds  of  my  children  an  uncultivated  waste,  yet  I would  expend  only 
their  surplus  vitality  in  either  study  or  labour.  1 would  not  sacrifice 
one  iota  of  health  to  mental  acquirements.  The  brains  of  children  are 
soft,  and  their  nerves  less  sensitive  to  burns,  bruises,  colds,  and  hurts, 
than  those  of  adults.  The  nervous  system  is  the  last  to  mature,  and 
the  last  to  yield  to  the  approaches  of  age  and  natural  death.  Hence 
little  pains  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  until  nature  has 
fully  matured  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Some  species  of  animals, 
the  dog  included,  are  born  blind.  What  consummate  folly  it  would  be 
to  cut  open  their  eyes,  or  to  put  on  glasses,  or  attempt  to  make  them 
see  by  artificial  means  before  their  natural  time  ! Let  nature  have  her 
perfect  work.  Follow  where  she  leads  ; but  never  outrun  her.  Let 
your  first  labour  be  to  give  your  children  strong  constitutions,  and  to 
lay  in  for  them  as  large  a supply  of  physical  energy  as  possible.  You 
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may  cultivate  their  intellects,  hut  not  so  much  as  to  withdraw  their 
energies  from  growth.  Let  intellectual  attainments  he  what  nature  has 
made  them,  secondary,  in  point  of  time.  Would  you  not  lose  by 
hurrying  your  fruit-trees  into  bloom  so  early,  that  the  frosts  of  spring 
would  certainly  nip  the  hud  ? 

EXCESS  OF  CARBON  A PROLIFIC  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

If  this  great  law  of  health — proportion  of  function — requires  confir- 
mation, it  is  to  he  found  in  the  number  and  aggravation  of  those  dis- 
eases engendered  by  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  system.  Why  do 
northerners  sicken  at  the  South?  Because  they  continue  to  eat  as 
freely  as  before.  A given  quantity  of  oxygen  can  combine  with  no 
more  than  its  fixed  equivalent  of  carbon  ; and  since  a warmer  and 
therefore  more  rarefied  atmosphere  prevents  their  inhaling  as  much 
oxygen  as  at  the  North,  they  of  course  evacuate  less  carbon  from  the 
system  by  respiration  than  they  take  into  it  by  eating  and  drinking. 
A surfeit  of  carbon  is  the  necessary  consequence,  and  this  induces  those 
malignant  fevers  which  prevail  in  tropical  climates.  Southern  emi- 
grants who  eat  less  and  bathe  much,  escape,  because  they  occasion  no 
such  glut  of  carbon.  All  who  move  South,  besides  eating  less,  should 
eat  food  less  highly  carbonized,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  should  eat 
less,  and  less  highly  carbonized  food,  in  the  summer  than  winter. 

The  summer  complaints  of  children  have  the  same  cause — excess  of 
carbon.  This  is  rendered  evident  by  the  fact  that  they  prevail  most  in 
hot  weather,  and  diminish  as  the  cool  season  approaches.  They  then 
inhale  more  oxygen,  and  thus  consume  more  carbon,  thus  partially 
restoring  the  proportion  between  the  two.  And  if  parents  would  ad- 
minister less  food,  and  that  less  carbonated,  to  children  during  the 
summer  months,  many  who  now  sicken  and  die  would  escape.  Hence 
we  should  give  such  little  if  any  butter,  fat,  or  sweets,  because  they  all 
contain  a great  proportion  of  already  superabundant  carbon. 

Dyspepsia  is  caused  mainly  by  carbonic  surplus.  This  is  proved  by 
the  improvement  which  dyspeptics  generally  experience  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather.  And  all  whose  health  is  better  in  the  fall  and  winter 
than  in  spring  and  summer,  may  rely  upon  it  that  their  maladies  are 
occasioned  by  surplus  carbon,  or,  in  other  words,  by  over-eating. 

The  consumptive  process  too  is  partially  owing  to  an  excess  of  car- 
bon over  oxygen.  As  the  lungs  waste  away,  they  afford  a less  surface 
for  oxygenating  the  blood.  Of  course  less  carbon  is  burnt  up,  the  body 
is  cold,  and  the  system  decays.  Let  such  be  doubly  particular  to  re- 
duce their  eating  and  increase  their  breathing.  Of  what  use  is  any 
more  carbon  than  can  be  burnt  up  by  respiration?  And  as  their 
stomachs  are  more  vigorous  than  their  lungs,  of  course  they  should  eat 
less  than  they  crave. 

These  views  are  still  farther  sustained  by  the  chemical  analysis  of 
the  putrid  matter  of  biles,  fever-sores,  ulcers,  diseased  lungs,  and  the 
like.  This  matter  has  been  ascertained  to  contain  about  fifty-four  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  Indeed,  most  obstructions,  irritations,  inflammations, 
and  the  like,  will  be  found  to  consist  mainly  in  thi3  surplus  of  carbon. 
Abscesses  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  outlets  of  that  surplus  carbon 
which  occasioned  them.  Hence  their  beneficial  influence.  Hence,  also, 
butter,  fat,  sweets,  and  other  highly  carbonated  substances,  provoke 
biles  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  So  do  high  living  and  over-eating 
generally. 

These  proofs  of  our  doctrine  of  proportion  might  be  extended  inimit- 
ably, but  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  it.  This  doctrine  unfolds  a fun- 
damental condition  of  health  and  cause  of  disease  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. And  if  physicians  understood  this  law,  and  laboured  to  restore 
• that  lost  balance  which  occasioned  the  disease,  instead  of  administering 
powerful  drugs,  they  would  save  a large  proportion  of  those  patients 
whom  they  lose.  And  if  mankind  in  general  would  preserve  or  restore 
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this  proportion, — if  the  sedentary  and  fashionable  world  would  study 
and  fret  less,  and  take  more  exercise, — if  labourers  would  rest  and  read 
more, — if  those  who  have  over-eaten  would  fast,  and  those  who  sit  much 
in-doors  would  exercise  much  in  the  open  air,  the  great  majority  of 
chronic  invalids  would  soon  be  gladdened  by  returning  health ; and 
death — that  most  dreadful  penalty  of  violated  law — would  be  postponed 
a score  or  two  of  years  ; the  power  of  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind 
would  be  incalculably  enhanced,  and  their  pains  supplanted  by  plea- 
sures. Proportion  between  the  eating  and  breathing,  and  proportion 
between  these  two  and  muscular  action,  and  between  all  three  and  the 
exercise  of  mind  and  feeling,  will  ensure  a high  order  of  intellectual 
capability,  moral  excellence,  and  a long  and  happy  life.  And  the 
application  of  this  law  to  the  mental  faculties  will  constitute  much  of 
the  framework  of  the  next  volume. 

MEANS  OF  SECURING  THIS  BALANCE. 

Exhaustion,  temporary  or  permanent,  physical  or  mental,  consists  in 
a deficient  supply  of  vitality  as  compared  with  its  expenditure.  This 
is  another  violation  of  the  law  of  proportion,  and  occasions  a great 
amount  of  disease.  Vitality  resists  disease  in  proportion  to  its  abun- 
dance. As  an  active  skin  neutralises  the  effect  of  exposure  to  colds 
which  overcome  a feeble  skin,  so  strong  constitutions  withstand  expo- 
sures which  would  break  down  weak  ones.  Take  an  example.  While 
full  of  vitality  and  animal  vigour,  say  in  the  morning,  wet  feet,  mala- 
ria, noxious  gases,  contagion  of  various  kinds,  extreme  cola,  are 
resisted  with  impunity,  whereas  when  fatigued,  deprived  of  sleep,  or 
hungry,  comparatively  trifling  exposures  overcome  the  system,  and 
cause  sickness.  Keep  a full  supply  of  vitality,  and  it  will  both  resist 
and  eject  disease.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  we  rarely  sicken 
suddenly,  but  are  ailing  more  or  less  for  days  or  weeks  before  a serious 
attack  of  disease.  Debility,  or  a diminution  of  the  supply  of  vitality, 
leaves  the  system  too  feeble  to  resist  renewed  exposures.  Even  in  apo- 
pletic  and  other  sudden  attacks,  disease  has  been  previously  under- 
mining the  system  perhaps  for  years.  Most  forms  of  disease,  taken  in 
season,  can  be  thrown  off  at  once,  and  protracted  illness  averted.  Ex- 
treme and  protracted  exhaustion  generally  precedes  and  induces  con- 
sumption, many  of  its  victims  having  first  worn  themselves  completely 
out  just  before  being  thrown  down.  But  for  such  exhaustion  they 
would  have  escaped.  Many  a one  lias  been  prostrated  by  disease  after 
having  watched  day  and  night  around  the  sick  bed,  not,  as  generally 
supposed,  because  the  disease  was  contagious,  but  because  their  exhaus- 
tion left  the  gates  of  life  open  to  the  ingress  of  the  enemy.  That  exces- 
sive labour  invites  disease,  is  a matter  of  general  experience  and  obser- 
vation. How  many,  after  seasons  of  unusually  protracted  and  arduous 
labour,  first  become  debilitated  and  then  sick.  American  females  in 
particular  contract  many  of  their  diseases  in  consequence  of  protracted 
exhaustion,  occasioned  by  undue  confinement  within  doors,  late  hours, 
restless  children,  and  consequent  deprivation  of  sleep,  perpetual  kitchen 
drudgery,  unintermitting  toil,  and  kindred  causes  ; and  many  chronic 
invalids  can  be  cured  simply  by  rest  and  recreation,  whose  case  medi- 
cines can  never  reach.  They  have  expended  animal  energy  faster  than 
supplied  it,  become  debilitated,  and  thus  exposed  to  disease,  and  can  be 
restored  only  by  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  the  system. 

This  exhaustion,  so  fatal  to  health,  so  prolific  of  disease,  is  not  gene- 
rally occasioned  by  too  great  an  expenditure , so  much  as  by  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  vitality.  Invalids  might  expend  much  more  than  they 
do  with  impunity,  provided  they  would  promote  its  re-supply  by  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  health.  Like  a poor  farmer,  they  take  all  out  of  the 
land,  but  put  nothing  in  ; and  this  is  what  reduces  and  disables  them. 
It'  they  would  keep  up  a full  supply  of  vitality,  they  might  greatly 
increase  their  labours,  and  yet  not  injure  themselves. 
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This  proportion,  when  lost,  can  he  generally  restored.  Every  function 
can  either  be  promoted  or  retarded.  Indeed,  nature’s  universal  ten- 
dency is  to  secure  the  restoration  of  the  necessary  balance  of  the  sys- 
tem. As  over-taxed  organs  rob  the  others  to  obtain  vitality  with  which 
to  discharge  their  load,  so  strong  organs  succour  weak  ones.  Besides 
this,  the  same  restorative  principle  which  has  provided  remedial  agents 
in  general,  has  also  provided  means  for  the  removal  of  tills  cause  of 
disease. 

One  means  is  by  diet.  Another  is  by  exercise.  By  a law  of  things, 
the  normal  or  natural  action  of  any  organ  augments  its  power.  Of  this 
we  all  are  witnesses.  The  hands  of  sailors  become  large  and  powerful, 
because  used  energetically  and  vigorously  in  clinging  to  the  rigging  and 
handling  ropes.  And  a similar  increase  of  power  and  bulk  is  the  result 
in  all  labours.  The  arms  of  the  blacksmith,  the  feet  of  expert  dancers 
and  pedestrians,  the  chests  of  habitual  rowers,  the  muscles  of  labourers, 
compared  with  those  of  the  sedentary  and  fashionable  classes,  all  give 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  principle.  Let  any  man,  having  large  and 
powerful  muscles,  confine  himself  to  waiting  or  reading  for  years,  and  his 
muscles  will  decline  in  size  and  strength.  But  if  he  again  returns  to  a 
laborious  occupation,  they  will  increase  again. 

The  reason  of  this  increase  by  exercise  is  apparent.  Action  causes 
a proportionate  flowr  of  blood  to  any  part  exercised,  and  this  blood  is 
freighted  with  the  materials  for  the  supply  of  strength  and  bulk.  And 
since  this  re-supply  is  commensurate  with  the  exhaustion,  the  parts 
exercised  most,  grow  fastest. 

But  the  increased  power  of  function  is  far  greater  than  the  increase  of 
size.  Let  a new  hand  go  into  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  it  is  true  the  mus- 
cles of  his  arms  grow  rapidly,  yet  they  improve  in  efficiency  far  more  ; 
and  thus  of  all  exercised  parts. 

To  apply  this  law  to  the  lungs.  A man  of  only  ordinary  vocal 
strength  becomes  a chimney-sweep  or  street  pedlar  in  our  cities,  so  that 
he  is  obliged  to  hallo  perpetually  ; and  he  soon  acquires  a strength  of 
lungs  and  power  of  voice  which  resound  above  the  clatter  of  carriages, 
and  all  the  din  and  roar  of  the  most  thronged  streets.  Take  oyster 
pedlars  as  examples.  And  this  tremendous  bellowing  they  put  forth 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  the  whole  year 
round.  Behold  the  astonishing  increase  of  vocal  power  consequent  on 
exercise. 

The  gastronomic  powers  of  gluttons  furnish  another  illustration  of 
this  law  of  increase  by  exercise.  Men  can  divert  nearly  all  the  energies 
of  their  system  to  their  stomachs.  But  the  truth  of  our  doctrine  is  too 
apparent  to  require  enlargement.  Weak  organs  can  be  strengthened, 
by  proper  action,  to  an  astonishing  degree.  The  question  is — How  can 
such  action  be  promoted  ? 

All  who  are  benefited  by  exercise, — all  who  feel  better  after  taking 
it, — all  who  sleep  more  sweetly,  or  experience  an  increase  of  appetite, 
or  additional  clearness  of  mind,  or  greater  agreeableness  of  disposition, 
require  more.  Indeed  all  whose  business  confines  them  much  within 
doors,  and  all  who  feel  a craving  for  motion,  require  additional  exer- 
cise. To  determine  whether  we  need  exercise,  is  just  as  easy  as  to 
determine  whether  we  require  food,  and  by  a similar  sign,  namely,  an 
appetite  for  it. 

To  show  how  to  exercise,  would  be  superfluous.  All  that  is  required 
is  a few  cautions.  Sedentaries,  convinced  of  their  need  of  exercise, 
often  take  it  in  excess,  or  unseasonably,  or  too  violently.  That  same 
appetite  which  demands  exercise,  will,  if  closely  watched,  admonish  us 
the  instant  we  go  beyond  due  bounds,  when  we  should  desist  at  once. 
A kind  of  trembling,  hurried,  excited,  and  yet  weakened  state  of  the 
. muscles,  so  that  instead  of  playing  easily  and  voluntarily,  they  must  be 
forced,  indicates  excess,  which  always  injures.  Stop  exercise  the  in- 
stant such  trembling  commences. 
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Exercise  should  be  taken  when  the  system  is  prepared  to  sustain  it. 
It  is  often  beneficial  after  severe  mental  application.  Before  meals, 
especially  before  breakfast,  is  generally  a good  season.  Just  before 
retiring  is  a good  time,  when  it  has  not  been  taken  during  the  day, 
especially  by  those  who  resort  to  in-  door  exercise.  4 Better  late  than 
never.’ 

Its  kind  should  also  be  such  as  to  develop  all  the  muscles.  That 
same  law  of  balance  just  illustrated,  requires  that  every  muscle  in  the 
body  should  be  exercised  every  day  of  our  lives. 

Yet  some  work  too  hard,  so  that  their  muscles  rob  their  brains,  and 
thus  become  stupid  in  mind,  averse  to  study,  drowsy  over  books,  and 
blunted  in  their  finer  sensibilities.  Such  should  work  less — should  per- 
haps restrain  their  craving  for  action,  just  as  those  who  over-eat  should 
restrain  appetite. 

Having  enforced  the  necessity  of  muscular  action  in  general,  and  also 
the  necessity  of  proportion  of  function,  and  by  consequence  the  double 
importance  of  exercise  to  those  whose  muscles  have  become  enfeebled 
by  inaction,  we  come  next  to  the  promotion  of  digestion. 

The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed,  that  colds  and  indigestion 
were  the  great  causes  of  the  diseases  of  our  climate  ; and  also  that  most 
diseases  consist  in  disproportion  of  function.  This  is  true  both  of  colds 
and  dyspepsia.  Though  dyspepsia  itself  rarely  terminates  life,  it  is  the 
parent  of  many  diseases  that  do.  It  fills  the  system  with  morbid  mat- 
ter, unfit  to  take  part  in  the  vital  process,  and  thus  irritates  and  fevers 
both  body  and  brain.  How  indigestion  breeds  corruption  and  disease 
has  already  been  explained.  The  amount  of  corruption  it  produces  is 
almost  incredible.  Take  a single  illustration.  The  breath  of  dyspeptics 
is  always  foetid,  because  of  the  corruption  thrown  off  through  the  lungs. 
Suppose  yourself  compelled  to  inhale  all  the  odour  or  obnoxious  matter 
in  the  breath  of  many  a dyspeptic,  it  would  soon  sicken,  if  not  destroy 
you.  Yet  you  would  inspire  no  more  than  they  expire.  How  vast  an 
amount  of  corruption  and  animal  poison  some  breathe  out  every  hour 
of  their  lives ! But  no  more  than  their  disordered  stomachs  manu- 
facture. And  all  is  not  expelled.  All  the  evacuations  put  together 
cannot  unload  it  as  fast  as  it  is  engendered,  and  hence  it  gathers  on  the 
lungs  and  brain  in  the  form  of  phlegm,  oppresses  the  lungs,  irritates 
them,  and  engenders  consumptions,  fevers,  and  all  sorts  of  complaints. 
Dyspeptics  expectorate  most  while  suffering  from  indigestion,  because 
the  salivary  glands  are  closely  related  to  the  stomach,  and  hence  the 
mucus  consequent  on  indigestion.  Hence  all  bad-tasting  phlegm  should 
always  be  spit  out,  never  swallowed  ; while  sweet-tasted  spittle  should 
be  swallowed. 

But  it  is  on  the  nervous  system  and  brain  that  dyspepsia  exerts  its 
most  deleterious  influences.  The  corruption  and  rank  poison  it  engen- 
ders cannot  but  lash  up  both  nerves  and  brain  to  abnormal  and  there- 
fore painful  action.  Dyspeptics  always  feel  irresolute,  gloomy,  and 
wretched,  in  proportion  as  their  disease  is  aggravated,  however  favour- 
able for  enjoyment  all  their  external  circumstances.  I should  disdain 
the  fortune  of  an  Astor  if  indigestion  accompanied  its  reception.  How- 
ever wealthy,  or  respected,  or  beloved,  or  otherwise  capacitated  for  enjoy- 
ment, dyspeptics  are  poor,  miserable  creatures, — poor,  because  they  can- 
not enjoy,  however  richly  they  may  possess  the  bounties  of  nature  ; 
and  miserable,  because  this  disease  turns  even  their  facilities  for  happi- 
ness into  occasions  of  pain.  They  would  go  mourning  even  in  paradise. 
Brother  dyspeptics,  I pity  you  from  my  inmost  soul.  Twenty  tedious 
years  have  I experienced  its  prostrating  tortures,  but  I am  gradually 
exchanging  its  sour  grapes  for  the  sweet  fruits  of  restored  digestion. 
Listen  while  I tell  you  how  to  extricate  yourselves  from  its  vassalage. 

Whether  your  complaints  are  caused  by  indigestion,  may  be  known 
by  certain  signs.  It  generally  emaciates.  Those  who  are  perpetually 
growing  more  and  more  thin-favoured,  and  especially  sinking  in  at  the 
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abdomen  and  cheeks,  may  know  that  this  disease  is  approaching ; as 
may  also  all  who  feel  a gnawing,  sunken,  fainting,  4 gone  * sensation  at 
the  stomach,  or  are  unable  to  postpone  their  meals  without  incon- 
venience, or  who  feel  a ravenous  appetite  and  still  continue  to  crave 
after  they  have  eaten  freely  ; or  who  feel  prostrated,  inefficient,  misan- 
thropic, or  unusually  irritable  and  fretful ; or  who  belch  up  wind  fre- 
quently— it  being  a gas  formed  on  the  stomach  by  the  souring  of  their 
food.  Dyspeptics  are  perpetually  cramming,  yet  virtually  starving, 
because  their  stomachs  do  not  extract  from  food  its  nutrition,  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  more  they  eat  the  more  they  starve. 

Besides,  being  hollow-cheeked,  and  lank  in  the  abdomen,  they  are 
generally  costive.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  sluggishness  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  ; and  the  removal  of  this  single  symptom  or  effect  of  this 
disease,  will  generally  obviate  the  disease  itself. 

CONSTIPATION. 

Its  evils  are  quite  as  great  as  generally  represented.  It  closes  one 
important  outlet  for  the  waste  matter  of  the  system,  which  health  re- 
quires to  be  kept  open.  And  that  not  by  medicines  ; for  they  excite 
only  temporarily,  and  leave  the  bowels  weaker  than  they  found  them, 
so  that  increased  doses  are  required  to  re-open  them.  Never  resort  to 
any  kind  of  medicine,  not  even  rhubarb,  for  a cure,  but  rely  wholly  on 
diet  and  motion.  Many  kinds  of  food  are  highly  aperient.  Fruit 
always  has  this  effect ; and  thus  opened,  the  bowels  do  not  relax  into 
increased  lethargy.  Coarse,  undressed  bread  also  is  aperient.  Many 
are  obliged  to  eat  it  sparingly,  because  it  is  too  opening.  The  bran 
stimulates  the  coats  of  the  alimentary  canal,  besides  increasing  the 
fsecial  bulk.  Dyspeptics  should  always  eat  freely  of  it  in  conjunction 
with  fruit.  They  may  thus  cure  the  most  obdurate  cases.  Buttermilk 
is  another  powerful  cathartic,  and  used  with  bran  bread  will  be  found 
efficacious.  Rye  and  Indian-meal  bread  is  quite  as  opening,  and  bread  all 
rye  is  excellent.  It  is  the  more  aperient,  the  more  bran  is  left  in.  A 
pudding  made  by  stirring  undressed  rye  flour  into  boiling  water,  and 
eaten  with  molasses,  sugar,  milk,  or  fruit-sauce,  will  be  found  most 
excellent.  So  will  Indian-corn  and  oat-meal  pudding,  eaten  with 
molasses  or  fruit-sauce.  Rhubarb  sauce  and  Rhubarb  pies,  if  their 
crusts  are  made  just  right,  are  still  more  opening.  So  is  cider  fresh 
from  the  press , before  it  has  fermented.  In  fact,  the  dietetic  kingdom  is 
full  of  aperient  agents,  endowed  with  quite  as  much  power  as  carthartic 
medicines — agents  which  leave  the  bowels  in  a more  healthy  and  active 
state  ; whereas  every  dose  of  medicine  ultimately  weakens  and  binds. 
Whenever  cathartics  are  needed,  let  them  be  taken  in  the  shape  of 
food. 

Intestinal  motion,  whether  effected  by  kneading  the  bowels,  or  by 
bodily  exercise,  helps  to  remove  indigestion  and  constipation.  A few 
years  ago  an  infallible  cure  for  dyspepsia  was  proffered  on  two  condi- 
tions— strict  secrecy  and  a high  fee.  It  consisted  simply  in  kneading 
the  bowels,  and  otherwise  giving  motion  to  them.  For  dyspeptics, 
exercise,  and  especially  those  kinds  which  call  the  abdominal  muscles 
into  play,  will  be  found  a cure.  Fomentations  applied  to  the  bowels 
are  excellent.  So  are  cloths  wrung  out  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
and  laid  on  them,  and  changed  every  half  hour.  Water  injections,  cold 
and  warm,  are  still  better — in  fact,  are  infallible  cures,  if  continued. 
Putting  the  thumbs  across  the  hips,  and  extending  the  fingers  forward 
and  kneading  the  abdomen,  is  also  useful,  as  are  all  forms  of  rubbing, 
kneading,  and  friction.  Copious  draughts  of  cold  water  on  an  empty 
stomach  will  help  this  complaint. 

Regularity  in  the  evacuations  is  soarcely  less  important  than  this 
. whole  subject  of  diet.  Every  individual,  and  particularly  the  costive, 
should  see  to  it  that  the  bowels  move  every  day,  and  this  can  easily  be 
secured  by  attending  to  this  function  at  stated  periods  each  day,  as  on 
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rising,  or  after  breakfast,  or  dinner,  or  supper  : the  earlier  the  better. 
A little  attention  to  the  formation  of  regularity  in  this  matter,  will 
effectually  cure  constipation,  and  do  much  towards  restoring  digestion. 
Mothers  should  lead  children  to  form  this  habit  in  childhood,  and  all 
should  practise  it  till  it  becomes  second  nature.  Neglecting  to  attend 
to  this  call  of  nature,  and  to  a kindred  evacuation,  occasions  more  dis- 
ease and  suffering  than  people  imagine. 

Dyspepsia  is  generally  accompanied  by  acidity  of  the  stomach,  caused 
by  that  souring  of  the  food  in  it  already  explained.  This  acidity  can 
be  removed.  One  means  is  by  taking  those  kinds  of  food  and  chemical 
agents  which  will  neutralize  it.  Alkalies  will  sometimes  do  this,  yet 
they  are  better  taken  in  saleratus  bread,  which  is  far  better  for  dyspep- 
tics than  yeast-bread.  Oyster-shells,  baked  and  powdered,  are  also 
highly  recommended,  and  may  be  useful.  That  they  often  neutralize 
the  acids  of  the  stomach  is  evinced  by  the  wind  they  bring  up.  But  do 
they  not  leave  a deleterious  compound  in  its  place  \ Still  they  often  do 
at  least  temporary  good. 

Some  acids  decompose  other  acids,  and  hence  some  stomachic  acidi- 
ties may  be  cured  by  taking  the  right  kinds  of  acids.  The  acids  found 
in  fruits  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Hence  lemons  often  improve  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  ; and  when  they  do  so,  they  should  be  eaten. 
Hence,  also,  lemonade  is  often  a highly  beneficial  drink  for  dyspeptics, 
and  should  be  drunk  freely,  when  it  produces  a comfortable  feeling  in 
the  stomach.  There  are  doubtless  effectual  antidotes  in  nature,  and 
especially  in  food,  exactly  adapted  to  remove  any  species  of  stomachic 
disorder  by  neutralizing  or  carrying  off  the  noxious  compound.  In. 
fact,  I fully  believe  that  science  will  yet  discover  particular  kinds  of 
food  which  will  effectually  counteract  all  disordered  states  of  the  whole 
body.  To  illustrate.  That  rank  poison,  corrosive  sublimate,  if  I mis- 
take not,  can  be  at  once  neutralized  by  eating  soap  freely,  or  swallowing 
any  alkali  in  large  quantities.  The  poisonous  virus  infused  into  the 
system  by  the  bites  of  mad  dogs,  and  poisonous  snakes,  can  be  effectu- 
ally neutralized  by  taking  certain  chemical  agents  recently  discovered, 
of  which  vinegar  is  one.  Now  I fully  believe  that  mankind  will  yet 
discover  some  such  antidote  for  every  sort  of  morbid  matter,  obstruc- 
tion, and  disease  incident  to  the  body.  Excess  of  carbon  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  one  prolific  cause  of  disease  ; and  all  diseases  thus 
caused  are  easily  obviated  by  taking  little  carbon  into  the  system  in  the 
form  of  food,  meanwhile  introducing  much  oxygen  in  the  form  of 
breath,  to  burn  it  out.  Thus,  suppose  you  have  a bile  or  abscess,  or 
fever  sore  ; as  the  corrupt  matter  consists  mainly  of  carbon,  of  course, 
by  eating  little,  and  eating  those  kinds  of  food  which  abound  in  fibrine, 
tissue  etc.,  yet  contain  little  carbon,  you  reduce  the  supply  of  carbon, 
and  if,  meanwhile,  you  breathe  copiously,  so  as  to  burn  it  up  fast,  you, 
of  course,  soon  evacuate  this  surplus  carbon,  heal  the  abscess,  and  re- 
store the  healthy  action  of  the  system.  Undoubtedly  this  principle 
might  be  applied  effectually  to  the  cure  of  consumption,  as  it  has  been 
to  the  gravel.  And  I fully  believe  this  principle  of  neutralization  will 
soon  be  applied  so  as  immediately  and  effectually  to  cure  all  sorts  of 
disease,  and  prolong  life  to  twice  its  present  period.  I earnestly  com- 
mend this  point  to  the  scientific  researches  of  chemists,  and  to  the  prac- 
tical experiments  of  all. 

Stomachic  inflammation  also  accompanies  indigestion,  and  causes 
those  pains  incident  to  dyspepsia.  This  can  be  easily  reduced,  and 
along  with  it  those  cravings  of  the  appetite  already  shown  to  accompany 
dyspepsia 

You  ask  how  ? This  brings  up  for  consideration  the  drink  of  dys- 
peptics— its  kind,  time,  and  quantity. 

Cold  water  is  undoubtedly  man’s  natural  beverage.  On  this  point 
■we  need  not  enlarge.  Besides  promoting  health,  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties are  great.  It  is  one  of  those  powerful  neutralizers  of  the  corrupt 
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matter  in  the  stomach,  the  virtues  of  which  have  just  been  shown. 
Have  dyspeptics  not  often  noticed  copious  eructations  of  gas  soon  after 
having  drunk  freely  ? The  mineral  substances  of  the  water  combined 
with  and  neutralized  some  of  the  obnoxious  matter  in  the  stomach,  and 
hence  the  gas.  Probably  nothing  equals  water  for  reducing  inflamma- 
tion. Dip  a burn  into  cold  water  and  keep  it  there  half  an  hour,  and  its 
inflammation  and  consequent  smarting  will  subside.  Immerse  a cut,  or 
bruise,  or  sprain,  or  fracture,  or  rheumatic  joint,  or  any  other  form  of 
inflammation  into  water,  and  both  inflammation  and  pain  will  be  dimin- 
ished. For  the  virtues  of  water  as  an  antidote  of  inflammation  in  all 
its  forms,  see  the  water  cure.  This  fact  admitted,  its  application  to  the 
cure  of  stomachic  irritation  follows.  No  medicine,  no  diet,  no  treat- 
ment equals  its  judicious  application,  externally  and  internally,  to  the 
stomach  of  dyspeptics.  Its  external  application  in  the  form  of  wet 
cloths  laid  on  the  stomach  and  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  flan- 
nel to  keep  in  the  heat,  is  most  beneficial.  Injections  two  or  three 
times  a day  are  even  more  so.  But  the  drinking  of  cold  water  is  the 
medicine  for  dyspeptics  after  all — drinking  not  by  stint,  but  by  copious 
drafts. 

Dyspeptics  should  not  drink  much  till  three  or  four  hours  after  their 
meals — or,  rather,  till  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  next  meal,  when 
they  should  drink  freely  till  within  half  an  hour  of  meal-time. 

Copious  drinking  before  breakfast,  of  water  fresh  from  the  well  or 
spring,  accompanied  by  as  vigorous  exercise  as  the  patient  can  bear, 
will  be  found  especially  serviceable.  Drink  freely  again  an  hour  before^ 
dinner,  and  an  hour  before  supper,  if  you  take  any  supper — or  rather, 
be  contented  to  drink  instead  of  eating  supper — and  again  on  retiring. 
If  lemonade  agrees  with  you,  drink  of  that  occasionally  in  place  of 
water.  Drink  thus,  and  one  month  will  greatly  improve  the  tone  of 
your  stomach. 

Add  to  this  all  the  exercise  you  can  well  endure,  relaxation  from 
business,  a light  diet,  thorough  mastication,  and  slow  eating,  and  you 
will,  in  a year — probably  in  a far  less  time — be  well.  Eat  in  the  main 
those  kinds  of  food  which  agree  best  with  you,  yet  abstain  from  animal 
food,  and  live  much  on  coarse  unbolted  flour  bread  and  fruit. 

Especially  must  dyspeptics  eat  little.  Without  this,  there  is  no 
salvation  for  them.  Full  feeding  will  effectually  counteract  all  reme- 
dial prescriptions — will  even  re-induce  dyspepsia  after  it  is  cured,  and 
of  course  aggravate  it  and  prevent  its  cure.  Make  up  your  minds  to 
starve  it  out,  or  else  to  suffer  all  its  miseries,  and  soon  end  your  days. 
Abstinence  is  the  great  panacea.  All  else  only  aids,  but  does  not  reach 
its  root. 

Another  cure  more  effectual  than  any  other,  except  fasting,  requires 
to  be  distinctly  brought  forward.  This  is,  breathing  more.  Nothing 
equals  breath  as  a cure-all.  Fresh  air  in  large  and  perpetual  doses  is 
by  far  the  most  effectual  specific  for  dyspeptics  and  consumptives  that 
exists.  The  reason  has  already  been  given.  In  short,  let  dyspeptics 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  this  work,  as  to  the  selection,  mastication, 
quantity,  and  digestion  of  food,  and  those  touching  circulation,  respira- 
tion, perspiration,  sleep,  exercise,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  other  prescrip- 
tions given,  and  they  will  soon  be  cured. 

palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  liver  complaints. 

Liver  complaints  and  complaints  of  the  heart  are  the  twin  sisters  of 
dyspepsia,  so  that  the  prescriptions  just  given  will  cure  them.  The  two 
specific  directions  for  curing  diseased  liver,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  etc., 
are,  first,  an  abstemious,  cooling  diet,  and  abundance  of  fresh  air.  The 
blood  is  too  thick  and  turgid,  and  hence  lodges  about  the  heart. 
The  oxygen  of  breath  thins  it,  so  that  it  flows  the  more  freely.  All 
thus  afflicted,  have  noticed  that  just  as  they  inspire  air,  its  beat  is  quick- 
ened and  strengthened,  but  slackens  as  they  expire — proof  conclusive 
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that  more  copious  breathing  will  remove  the  difficulty.  Such  will  also 
generally  find  their  veins  too  blue,  owing  to  a surplus  of  carbonic  acid. 
'Respiration  alone  can  remove  this  from  the  system,  and  thus  still 
farther  thin  the  blood.  Iron  filings  may  aid. 

Such  will  also  always  be  found  to  have  cold  hands  and  feet,  to  be 
chilly,  and  to  have  frequent  head-aches — all  because  their  heart  is  too 
feeble  to  propel  the  blood  throughout  the  system.  Whatever,  therefore, 
promotes  circulation,  will  relieve  the  heart  by  leaving  less  blood  collec- 
ted in  its  veins,  and  remove  the  headache  by  withdrawing  that  surplus 
blood  which  occasions  the  congestion  and  consequent  pain.  Friction 
and  the  bath  will  do  much  to  effect  this.  The  foot-bath  will  also  be 
serviceable. 

CONSUMPTION — ITS  CAUSES  AND  CURE. 

Disorder  of  the  stomach  induces  symptoms  often  supposed  to  indi- 
cate consumption.  Thus  a foul  stomach  loads  the  system  with  disease, 
■which  settles  on  the  weakest  organ,  and  this  may  happen  to  be  the 
lungs.  Hence  their  oppression  is  often  only  sympathetic  . 

The  lungs  also  evacuate  much  noxious  matter  from  the  system. 
Thus  alcohol,  being  inimical  to  life,  is  taken  up  and  ejected  by  the 
lungs,  and  hence  we  smell  it  in  the  breath  of  those  who  drink.  They 
also  eject  other  noxious  matters.  When,  therefore,  the  stomach  is  foul, 
so  that  food  decays  in  it,  and  thus  engenders  a vast  amount  of  corrup- 
tion, and  when  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  partially  closed,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  escape  through  this  channel,  it  returns  with  the  blood  to  the  lungs, 
and  there  gathers  on  them  in  the  form  of  mucous  or  phlegm,  irritates, 
occasions  cough,  soreness,  and  all  the  signs  of  consumption.  Yet  dys- 
pepsia is  the  primary  disease,  though  it  often  ends  in  consumption. 
Such  may  have  consumptive  symptoms  many  years,  yet  recover.  They 
should  follow  the  directions  just  prescribed  for  dyspeptics. 

This  principle  applies  equally  to  diseases  of  the  head,  nerves,  muscles, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  sometimes  occasion  consumptive 
symptoms,  and  ultimately  cause  the  disease  itself.  Tile  cure  consists  in 
that  of  the  primary  disease. 

But  even  when  consumption  has  fastened  on  the  lungs  and  formed 
abcesses,  it  is  by  no  means  always  incurable — any  more  than  the  dis- 
ease of  any  of  the  other  organs.  The  great  cause  of  failure  is  erroneous 
modes  of  treatment,  not  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease.  Tubercles  form 
in  other  parts  of  the  system  as  often  as  in  the  lungs — indeed  they  are 
the  general  product  or  issue  of  all  chronic  diseases.  They  form  in  the 
liver,  mucles,  glands,  stomach,  heart,  and  even  brain,  and  can  be  cured 
in  all.  Then  why  not  in  the  lungs  ? They  are  the  exudations  of  cor- 
rupt matter,  generated  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  and  can  be  cured  by 
arresting  the  progress  of  this  corruption,  and  giving  nature  a chance  to 
repair  the  breach.  This  is  rarely  attempted.  Stop  the  generation  of 
additional  corruption,  and  the  system  will  soon  relieve  itself  of  what 
exists.  Frequent  and  copious  sweating,  by  re-opening  the  pores  and 
carrying  off  this  corrupt  matter,  will  be  found  the  most  efficacious 
means.  Consumptive  night  sweats  are  nature’s  attempt  at  this,  but 
the  corruption  generally  accumulates  faster  than  it  is  unloaded,  and 
hence  the  disease  progresses. 

One  of  the  principal  generators  of  this  corrupt  matter  is  surplus  car- 
bon. As  the  patient’s  lungs  are  small,  and  their  lining  membrane 
partially  clotted  by  phlegm,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  ingress  of  oxygen  and 
the  exit  of  carbonic  acid,  little  carbon  is  burnt  in  the  system,  and  a 
surplus  is  the  consequence.  Such  persons  should  eat  very  little — almost 
starve — because  they  can  burn  up  but  little  carbon. 

But  the  prevention  of  consumption  is  more  important  than  its  cure, 
and  is  more  easy.  The  disease  can  always  be  kept  at  a distance,  how- 
ever predisposed  the  patient. 

The  small  lungs  and  hearts  of  those  predisposed  to  this  disease  render 
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their  circulation  imperfect.  To  promote  this  should  be  the  first  end 
sought.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  retard  the  flow  of  blood,  espe- 
cially at  the  surface,  such  as  sedentary  pursuits,  confinement  within 
doors,  particularly  in  heated  rooms,  habitual  sewing,  a cramped  and 
forward  posture,  severe  mental  application,  impure  skin,  sudden  atmos- 
pheric changes,  colds,  and  the  like,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  A 
light  diet,  fresh  air,  out-of-door  pursuits,  abundant  sleep,  vigorous  ex- 
ercise, warm  climate,  and  free  circulation  tend  to  prevent  the  disease. 
Keep  the  skin  clean  and  active,  and  you  are  safe. 

Tight  Lacing  is  most  pernicious  to  those  thus  predisposed,  because 
it  cramps  the  lungs,  prevents  their  inflation,  inflames  them,  shuts  out 
oxygen,  the  deficiency  of  which  is  the  great  cause  of  this  disease,  checks 
the  action  of  the  whole  vital  apparatus,  prevents  the  supply  of  vitality, 
occasions  adhesions,  and  in  other  ways  induces  this  disease.  No 
language  can  tell  the  number  of  premature  deaths  of  both  mothers 
and  their  offspring  occasioned  by  this  accursed  practice.  To  girt  up 
the  vital  organs  is  to  commit  virtual  suicide. 

Hot  drinks,  especially  tea  and  coffee,  are  also  injurious,  because  they 
increase  the  liability  to  take  colds,  and  fever  the  nervous  system, 
already  far  too  excitable.  Drink  warm  drinks  only  when  you  wish  to 
induce  perspiration. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  also  especially  beneficial.  Yet  be  very 
careful  not  to  overdo — the  great  fault  of  consumptives,  because  their 
nerves  are  too  active  for  their  strength.  Alternate  rest  and  exercise 
with  abundance  of  fresh  air  are  your  best  remedial  agents.  Doctor 
none,  but  invigorate  your  general  health. 

Added  to  general  friction,  let  the  chest  be  rubbed  often,  with  the 
hand  of  a robust  and  healthy  friend.  Especially  let  mothers  and 
nurses  rub  narrow-chested  children  much. 

The  full  and  frequent  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  especially  advan- 
tageous. In  this  alone  consist  the  virtues  of  Rummage’s  tube.  Yet 
such  inflation  can  be  effected  better  without  than  with  a tube.  Sit  or 
stand  straight,  throw  the  arms  back,  and  chest  forward,  and  then 
draw  in  slowly  as  full  a breath  as  possible,  and  hold  it  for  some  time, 
perhaps  meanwhile  gently  striking  the  chest,  so  as  to  force  the  air  down 
into  the  extremities  of  all  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  enlarge 
the  lungs.  Reading  aloud,  speaking,  singing,  vocal  training,  and  gym- 
nastics— all  right  exercise  of  the  lungs — will  strengthen  them,  and 
thus  keep  this  disease  at  bay  ; yet  care  should  be  taken  not  to  exercise 
them  to  exhaustion.  Cuvier  cured  a consumptive  predisposition  by 
lecturing,  and  so  has  the  author.  When  he  first  began  to  lecture,  his 
lungs  were  feeble  and  irritable,  having  twice  laid  him  up  for  months  ; 
but  they  began  to  improve  at  once,  and  they  can  now  endure  almost 
incessant  talking  during  the  day,  and  two  or  three  hours  of  public 
speaking  every  evening  in  the  year. 

Sea  voyages  are  much  recommended,  and  also  southern  climates. 
Both,  by  promoting  surface  circulation  and  perspiration,  are  eminently 
beneficial. 

We  conclude  by  giving  directions  for  the  regimen  of 

the  children  of  consumptive  parents. 

Quinsy,  sore  throat,  croup,  inflammation  on  the  lungs,  and  liability 
to  colds,  all  spring  from  a consumptive  predisposition,  and  can  be  cured 
by  whatever  prevents  it.  Besides  the  applying  to  such  children  the 
preventives  already  prescribed  for  consumptive  adults,  let  them  not  be 
sent  to  school  too  early,  but  allowed  to  run  wild.  Sitting  in  school  is 
especially  pernicious,  partly  because  of  the  vitiated  air  of  school-rooms, 
and  because  their  small  lungs  make  them  naturally  bend  forward,  and 
also  warp  inwardly,  so  as  to  retard  all  the  vital  functions.  Folding  the 
aims  upon  the  chest  is  especially  detrimental,  because  it  impedes  respi- 
ration. Fold  them  behind,  if  at  all,  so  as  to  throw  out  the  lungs.  As 
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the  heads  of  all  such  children  are  too  active  for  their  bodies,  you  should 
neglect  their  mental  culture,  but  make  every  effort  to  develop  and 
fortify  their  physiology.  They  should  do  little  else  than  exercise,  eat, 
sleep,  and  grow  till  twenty,  and  even  then  not  hurry  to  marry,  or 
engage  in  business  till  fully  matured.  They  require  all  their  enegies 
for  growth.  To  divert  their  energies  from  the  physiology  to  the  men- 
tality, is  to  increase  that  very  cerebral  ascendancy  in  which  their  con- 
sumptive tendency  consists.  They  border  on  precocity,  and  require 
to  be  kept  from  study,  instead  of  sent  to  school.  Furnish  boys  with 
tools,  instead  of  books,  and  encourage  them  in  all  kinds  of  athletic 
exercises,  such  as  making  and  flying  kites,  sliding  down  hill,  skating, 
swimming,  riding,  working,  climbing,  racing,  shooting  with  bow  and 
arrow — and  above  all  talking  loud  and  hallooing  much,  so  as  to  expand 
their  lungs.  The  more  noisy  the  better  for  their  health,  and  the  more 
averse  to  study  the  less  liable  to  consumption.  But  let  them  live  mainly 
on  bread,  milk,  and  fruit,  and  let  them  retire  and  rise  early.  Meat 
will  injure  them,  because  it  still  farther  stimulates  them — the  reverse 
of  what  they  require — whereas  milk  soothes  and  quiets  them.  Let  no 
fears  be  entertained  that  they  will  be  dull  scholars  or  ignorant  men. 
Their  brains  are  too  active  already,  so  that  without  schooling  they  will 
eclipse  others.  Nor  put  them  early  into  law  offices  or  stores,  but  let 
them  grow  EiRST.  Especially,  if  they  must  go  to  college,  do  not  let 
them  begin  to  prepare  till  twenty.  Bather  let  them  work  on  the  farm 
till  fully  matured.  Nor  ever  put  girls  thus  predisposed  to  any  seden- 
tary, confining,  or  sewing  occupation,  or  to  work  in  factories.  Rather 
let  them  work  in  kitchens — anything  that  will  improve  health  and 
prolong  life.  Perhaps  few  things  invite  consumption  more  than  sitting 
and  sewing  steadily  in  warm  rooms. 

Especially  important  is  it  that  such  bathe.  A consumptive  patient 
was  cured  by  being  taken  on  winter  mornings  to  Amboy  bay,  and  im- 
mersed in  a hole  cut  through  the  ice.  The  colder  the  weather  the  more 
important  the  cold  bath  to  such  children,  followed  with  brisk  friction. 
Follow  these  directions,  and  they  will  escape  consumption  and  live  to  a 
good  old  age. 

THE  CURE  OP  DISORDERED  NERVES. 

The  mental  signs  of  nervous  disease,  or  of  a diseased  state  of  feeling, 
have  already  been  pointed  out. 

This  disease  is  more  frequently  sympathetic  than  primary.  Dys- 
pepsia is  always  accompanied  by  nervousness.  So  are  heart  affections, 
scrofula,  gout,  levers,  colds,  and  nearly  all  forms  of  disease.  In  fact, 
as  the  nerves  run  through  every  organ  and  portion  of  the  body,  they 
sympathize  perfectly  with  the  state  of  the  body.  Hence,  whether  nervous 
disorders  are  primary  or  sympathetic,  the  effectual  means  of  curing  them 
is  to  restore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  system  as  a whole,  by  obeying 
the  laws  of  dietetics,  circulation,  respiration,  sleep,  bathing,  friction, 
exercise,  and  the  like.  The  promotion  of  general  health  is  the  great 
means  ol  restoring  disordered  nerves.  Let  nervous  patients  then  strictly 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  health,  if  they  would  effect  a cure.  To  a few 
items,  however,  special  attention  should  be  directed. 

1.  The  importance  of  bathing,  friction,  and  the  healthy  action  of  the 
skin  is  to  such  doubly  enhanced,  directions  for  which  need  not  be 
repeated. 

2.  Those  nervous  subjects  who  are  also  dyspeptic  need  not  expect  to 
restore  their  nerves,  till  they  restore  their  stomachs.  The  corruption 
engendered  by  impaired  digestion,  is  so  great,  as  to  keep  even  healthy 
nerves  in  a perpetual  fever.  This  irritating  cause  must  be  removed 
before  health  can  be  restored. 

3.  Nervous  people  are  particularly  troubled  with  restlessness.  Though 
perpetually  worn  out  for  want  of  rest,  they  can  compose  themselves  to 
sleep  only  with  difficulty,  sleep  lightly,  are  restless,  disturbed  by 
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dreams,  are  easily  wakened,  and  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep 
again.  Hence  such  should  sleep  all  they  can.  No  cure  for  nervous- 
ness at  all  equals  sleep  ; nor  are  eight  and  even  nine  hours  a day  too 
much  for  such.  They  sleep  slowly  when  asleep,  yet  exhaust  themselves 
rapidly  while  awake,  and  hence  should  devote  the  more  time  to  this 
all-important  function.  Let  such  observe  with  especial  assiduity  the 
directions  for  promoting  sleep  already  prescribed.  To  such,  light  sup- 
pers, or  no  suppers,  and  as  much  exercise  as  can  be  well  borne,  will  be 
found  especially  important.  Yet  such  hate  to  move  till  obliged  to  do 
so,  and  then  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  overdo — not  to  do  too  much 
absolutely,  but  to  do  too  fast,  so  as  to  induce  that  trembling  already 
pointed  out  as  a sign  of  overdoing.  If  they  would  only  exercise  mode- 
rately, they  might  do  a great  deal  more  ; but  their  nervousness  renders 
them  always  in  a great  hurry  ; hence  they  exercise  too  violently.  Such 
should  work  moderately  till  just  comfortably  tired,  then  rest  awhile, 
perhaps  lay  down,  and  if  possible,  take  a nap,  then  return  to  work,  and 
thus  often  alternate  between  action  and  rest.  Day  naps  to  the  nervous 
will  be  found  especially  serviceable. 

4.  To  the  influence  of  grief,  and  all  kinds  of  sadness,  melancholy,  and 
despondency,  special  attention  is  invited.  See  how  many  tolerably 
healthy  mothers  have  become  nervous  immediately  on  the  death  of  a 
dearly  beloved  friend  or  child,  have  declined  rapidly,  and  soon  after 
followed  their  lost  one  to  a premature  grave.  Those  at  all  predisposed 
to  nervous  disorder,  who  may  lose  friends,  must  banish  grief,  not  in- 
dulge it.  Shall  their  death  hasten  yours  ? If  your  grief  could  benefit 
them,  you  might  indulge  it ; but  since  it  injures  you  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner  possible,  without  doing  any  good  to  them,  practical  wis- 
dom dictates  its  banishment.  Cultivate  cheerfulness  and  even  mirth. 

5.  Severe  mental  application  is  especially  deleterious  to  nervous  in- 
valids. Their  disorder  consists  mainly  in  predominant  cerebral  and 
nervous  action,  and  their  cure  consists  in  restoring  the  requisite  balance 
by  reducing  it.  Those,  then,  whose  occupation  requires  much  mental 
application,  must  give  up  their  business  or  their  happiness,  if  not  lives. 
And  why  prosecute  business  at  the  sacrifice  of  life  % Do  you  not  pursue 
your  avocation  simply  as  a means  of  enjoyment  ? Then  why  not  give 
it  up  vdien  it  conflicts  with  this  only  end  of  life  ? Besides,  by  suspend- 
ing it  till  restored,  how  much  more  you  will  be  enabled  to  do  in  the 
long  run  % So  that  merely  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  the  very  busi- 
ness you  would  do,  you  should  postpone  it  temporarily. 

What  folly  to  sacrifice  a lifetime  of  business  to  a few  months,  or  even 
years ! Why  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  ? Cure  your 
nerves  first,  and  do  your  business  afterwards. 

A light,  simple  diet  is  quite  as  indispensable  to  the  nervous  as  to  the 
dyspeptic.  Few  things  oppress  the  nerves  more  than  over-eating,  and 
few  things  relieve  them  more  than  abstemiousness. 

6.  A cooling  diet  is  even  more  important.  All  condiments,  all  stimu- 
lants, act  mainly  upon  the  nerves,  and  re-excite,  and  still  farther 
disease  them.  Hence  all  alcoholic  drinks,  wines,  beer,  cider,  ale,  or 
other  fermented  liquors,  are  fire  to  them,  and  should  be  wholly  avoided. 
Tobacco  is  another  powerful  nervous  irritant  and  is  fatal  to  nervous 
quiet.  In  common  with  opium,  it  exhilarates  temporarily  only 
ultimately  to  fever  and  disorder.  No  higher  proof  of  this  is  required 
than  the  feelings  consequent  on  missing  the  usual  indulgence.  The 
more  wretched  you  feel  when  deprived  of  your  pipe,  quid,  or  cigar, 
the  more  has  it  already  impaired  your  nerves.  Of  which,  however, 
more  fully  in  a proposed  work  on  this  subject. 

7.  Tea  and  coffee  have  a similar  effect.  The  stronger  teas  are  rank 
poison,  and  black  teas  are  also  poisonous,  though  less  so.  Coffee  is 
still  worse.  Its  strong  narcotic  properties  powerfully  enhance  nervous 
irritability,  and  will  both  create  and  aggravate  nervous  disorder. 
Susceptible  as  my  nerves  are,  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  fever  them 
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by  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  or  alcohol,  and  all  who  do  so  sin  against  their 
own  peace.  Yet  we  will  not  follow  up  this  subject  here,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  a forthcoming  work  by  the  author  on  their  use.  Meanwhile 
all  are  abjured  to  refrain  from  them. 

8.  An  infusion  of  valerian  is  also  good.  Put  a tea-spoonful  into  a 
pint  of  water,  and  take  half  a wine  glass  at  night. 

PREVENTIVES  OF  INSANITY. 

Of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human  nature,  those  which  affect  the 
mind  are  the  most  grievous  and  insupportable.  Well  may  the  heart 
of  every  philanthropist  beat  with  its  fullest  and  strongest  pulsations  of 
sympathy,  in  view  of  the  anguish  experienced  by  the  raging,  bewildered 
maniac  ; and  well  may  government  attempt  the  amelioration  of  those 
thus  afflicted,  by.  erecting  asylums  for  their  comfort  and  cure.  What 
practice  is  so  barbarous,  so  absolutely  horrible,  as  that  of  confining 
the  maniac,  perhaps  in  a dungeon,  in  chains,  or  the  strait  jacket,  treat* 
ing  him  as  if  he  were  criminal,  and  perhaps  scourging  him  besides. 
He  is  side , not  criminal.  To  punish  one  who  is  dying  of  fever,  or  con- 
sumption, would  be  horrible  ; to  chastise  a maniac  is  as  bad. 

The  following  prescriptions,  faithfully  adhered  to,  while  they  will 
greatly  mitigate  this  disease  after  it  is  once  seated,  will,  in  most  cases, 
if  not  in  all,  prevent  its  developing  itself. 

The  cause  of  insanity,  or  rather  insanity  itself,  consists  in  the  exces- 
sive EXCITABILITY  and  OVER -ACTION  of  the  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Its  prevention,  therefore,  can  be  effected  only  by  reducing  this  over- 
action. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  one  condition  which  always  accompa- 
nies derangement,  and  which  is  a product  of  that  very  cerebral  condition 
which  causes  madness,  and  that  is,  superior  natural  abilities,  accom- 
panied with  feelings  the  most  intense  and  susceptible.  And  these  are 
caused  by  that  same  exalted  action  of  the  brain  by  which  derangement 
is  caused.  Consequently,  families  and  individuals  predisposed  to  de- 
rangement, are  always  eminently  talented,  and  possessed  of  the  best  of 
feelings.  It  is  the  very  flower  of  the  community  who  are  thus  affected. 
In  fact,  this  affliction  is  only  the  excess  of  what  causes  talent  and 
sensibility.  Do  superior  talents  depend  upon  the  powerful  action  of 
the  brain  ? So  does  insanity,  only  the  cerebral  action  is  still  greater 
in  insanity.  As  but  a narrow  line  separates  the  sublime  from  the 
ridiculous,  so  but  a step  divides  the  highest  order  of  talents  from  mad- 
ness. A simpleton  cannot  be  crazy.  It  requires  a clever  man  to  become 
deranged.  Whoever  is  subject  to  insanity,  is  4 nobody’s  fool.’ 

Hence,  to  prevent  hereditary  tendencies  to  insanity  from  developing 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  this  constitutional  excitability  of 
the  brain  from  progressing  beyond  the  point  of  healthy  action.  And 
to  do  this,  it  is  requisite  to  divert  the  action  from  the  brain  to  some 
other  part ; to  remove  exciting  causes  of  cerebral  action,  and  to  keep 
the  brain  as  quiescent  as  possible. 

To  illustrate.  Your  child  is  hereditarily  predisposed  to  insanity. 
You  will  see  this  predisposition  in  his  ecstacy  of  feeling  when  pleased, 
and  in  the  overwhelming  depth  of  his  anguish  when  crossed  ; in  the 
power  and  intensity  of  his  desires  ; in  his  haste  and  eagerness  about 
everything,  and  in  his  being  precociously  clever  and  acute.  And  here 
is  the  error.  Parents  generally  try  to  increase  this  action,  by  plying 
them  with  study,  keeping  them  confined  at  school,  and  seeing  how  very 
clever  they  can  make  them.  But  the  preventive  of  this  tendency  con- 
sists in  pursuing  directly  the  opposite  course.  This  highly  wrought 
cerebral  action  requires  to  be  diminished.  Study  is  directly  calculated 
to  increase  it ; so  is  confinement ; but  physical  exercise  is  calculated  to 
divert  it  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles.  Hence  no  child  or  youth, 
either  of  whose  parents  is  subject  to  derangement,  should  be  sent  to 
school.  Nor  should  they,  for  the  same  reason,  be  vexed  or  plagued,  or 
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excited  any  way,  but  should  be  allowed  to  run  and  play  while  children, 
to  recreate  and  amuse  themselves,  and  be  happy  during  the  period  of 
youth,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  cares  and 
business  of  life  till  fully  matured,  and  even  then  they  should  check  that 
boiling  energy  which  courses  through  their  veins. 

Of  all  occupations,  farming  is  the  most  suitable  for  them,  as  the 
labour  it  requires  diverts  the  energies  from  the  brain,  and  works  off  that 
excitement,  the  excess  of  which  constitutes  this  malady.  With  nothing 
to  do,  this  energy  accumulates,  and  gathers  upon  the  most  susceptible 
part,  the  brain,  and  ends  in  derangement ; but.  let  the  valves  of  labour 
be  open  for  its  escape,  and  health  and  sanity  are  preserved. 

Above  all,  let  them"  sleep  much.  Put  them  in  bed  early,  and  keep 
them  from  being  excited  in  the  evening.  Young  people  thus  predis- 
posed, should  never  attend  balls  or  parties,  or  any  exciting  scenes  in 
the  evening,  nor  read  novels.  They  should  never  play  at  cards,  or  at 
any  other  exciting  games  of  chance,  nor  take  alcoholic  stimulants  of 
any  kind  or  degree,  not  even  wine,  or  cider,  or  beer.  And  they  should 
scrupulously  avoid  tea  and  coffee,  because  all  these  tend  to  augment 
and  develop  that  excessive  cerebral  action  from  which  they  are  mainly 
in  danger.  Alcoholic  drinks  often  induce  derangement,  even  where 
there  is  no  hereditary  predisposition  to  it  : much  more  will  they 
develop  a latent  susceptibility  already  existing,, 

As  those  thus  predisposed  cannot  be  too  temperate,  so  they  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  too  abstemious.  The  simplest  diet  is  the  best. 
Milk  is  beneficial.  Bread-stuffs  will  be  found  far  preferable  to 
meats.  Indeed  meat  should  be  wholly  avoided,  because  it  is  a power- 
ful stimulant.  It  heats  and  fevers  the  blood,  oppresses  the  brain,  and 
increases  the  tendency  to  be  avoided.  Bread,  milk,  Indian  meal  and 
rye  puddings,  vegetables,  rice,  fruit,  and  the  like,  should  constitute  the 
principal  diet  of  those  thus  predisposed.  Of  course  from  spices,  mus- 
tards, peppers,  pickles,  vinegar,  and  condiments,  they  should  wholly 
abstain.  Only  those  things  should  be  taken  wrhich  open  the  system, 
and  keep  it  cool.  Fruit  may  be  eaten  in  almost  any  quantity  with 
advantage,  and  so  may  jellies. 

Analogous  to  a cooling  diet  in  its  sedative  influence,  is  cold  water,  both 
washing  and  bathing.  Cold  water  is  certainly  cooling,  and  as  already 
explained,  is  pre-eminently  calculated  to  carry  off  the  superabundant 
heat  of  the  system,  and  obviate  that  feverish  tendency  which  consti- 
tutes the  predisposition  to  be  avoided.  Nothing  will  be  found  more 
beneficial  to  the  insane  than  cold  water  applied  externally,  especially 
to  the  head,  and  taken  internally  in  copious  and  frequent  draughts. 

But  above  all  things,  let  all  thus  predisposed,  avoid  those  subjects  on 
which  their  relatives  and  ancestors  were  deranged.  Thus,  one  of  the 
topics  of  derangement  appertaining  to  the  family  of  a young  mao  who 
hung  himself  in  the  summer  of  1842,  on  account  of  his  having  been 
disappointed  in  a love  matter,  was  the  social  affections.  He  should 
have  known  this,  and  therefore  have  nipped  his  affections  in  the  bad, 
unless  he  was  sure  of  their  being  reciprocated,  and  consummated  by 
marriage.  In  short,  he  should  never  have  allowed  his  affections  to  be- 
come engaged,  till  he  was  sure  of  marriage — a direction  suitable  for 
most  young  people,  but  doubly  so  for  those  thus  predisposed,  because 
love  is  always  a very  exciting  thing.  Still,  unless  such  are  able  to 
govern  their  love,  they  should  locate  their  affections,  though  they 
should  tnot  be  in  haste  to  marry.  A partner  having  a cool,  soothing 
temperament,  should  be  chosen. 

These  and  all  other  preventives  and  cures  of  insanity,  apply  equally 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  nervous  diseases  generally.  To  cure  ner- 
vous and  cerebral  disorder,  restore  the  general  health. 

THE  WATER  CURE. 

That  the  author  sets  a high  value  upon  the  water  cure  as  a remedial 
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agent,  this  entire  work  bears  abundant  evidence.  Its  power  and  effi- 
cacy probably  exceed  all  other  medicinal  means  now  known.  Of  the 
wonderful  healing  virtues  of  water,  its  oxygen — of  which  it  contains  a 
large  proportion — is  probably  the  chief  instrumentality — the  various 
organs  imbibing  from  it  this  great  promoter  of  universal  life.  Scarcely 
less  powerful  for  good  is  its  efficiency  and  unequalled  capability  for  re- 
moving obstructions — for  taking  up  and  carrying  out  of  the  system 
those  noxious  matters  which  obstruct  the  functions  of  life,  breed  dis- 
ease, and  hasten  death.  For  reducing  inflammations,  and  consequent 
pain,  it  has  no  equal.  It  is  also  an  efficient  promoter  of  normal 
action — of  universal  life.  For  reviving  debilitated,  withered  organs, 
for  rebuilding  broken  constitutions,  for  cleansing  the  stomach,  bracing 
the  system,  and  infusing  new  life  throughout  all  its  borders,  water 
excels  all  other  agents  combined.  It  is  destined  to  supplant  medicines 
and  the  lancet.  No  family,  no  individual  should  be  without  a know- 
ledge of  the  best  modes  of  applying  it  in  all  sorts  and  stages  of  debility 
and  disorder. 

Other  diseases,  such  as  gout,  scrofula,  and  the  like,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  notice,  because  the  great  prevention,  the  great  cure,  is  a strict  ob- 
servance OF  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH. 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally,  let  old  and  young,  one  and  all,  take  every  possible  pains  to 
preserve  and  improve  health.  Behold  the  infinite  perfection  of  our 
bodies  ! Behold  the  variety  and  power  of  their  functions.  Consider 
their  capabilities  of  enjoyment ! 0 who  can  contemplate  this  highest 

piece  of  divine  mechanism  without  wonder  and  gratitude.  And  was 
such  a structure  made  to  be  abused  ? Shall  we  undo  all  that  God  has 
done  to  secure  the  invaluable  blessings  of  health  and  happiness  ? Shall 
we  impair,  vitiate,  or  break  down  functions  thus  inimitably  perfect, 
and  thus  laden  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  life  ? Shall  we  nurture  our 
land  and  our  trees,  and  neglect  our  own  bodies  % Shall  we  not  love  and 
keep  a present  thus  divine,  as  well  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth 
as  its  Bountiful  Giver  ? Shall  we  love  earthly  donors  for  their  gifts, 
and  not  worship  the  Author  of  that  life  which  is  so  infinitely  above  all 
other  bestowments  % Let  others  do  as  they  list,  but  let  my  great  con- 
cern be  to  guard  this  heavenly  gift.  This,  my  sacred  duty,  my  par- 
amount obligation  to  God  and  my  own  soul,  let  me  study  to  fulfil.  0 
thou  Bestower  of  all  good,  give  me  intellect  to  know,  and  the  inflexible 
determination  to  practice,  the  laws  of  health  and  life. 
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MEMORY 

AND 

INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 

APPLIED  TO 

SELF-EDUCATION  AND  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTION. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  INTEL- 
LECTUAL FACULTIES. 

man’s  superiority. 

Man  is  the  noblest  terrestrial  work  of  God  ! — the  veritable  e Lord  of 
Creation  ! 9 

But  in  what  does  his  superiority  consist  ? In  his  physical  per- 
fection ? In  his  possessing  a greater  number  and  variety  of  bodily 
organs  and  functions,  and  those  more  perfect  than  the  rest  of  creation  ? 
In  his  erectness  of  stature  ? In  his  muscular  sprightliness  and  power  % 
In  even  the  greater  intensity  and  more  perfect  play  of  his  peelings  ? In 
his  domestic  affections,  or  his  defending,  arguing,  aspiring,  constructing, 
persevering,  and  other  kindred  elements?  No;  in  neither  one  separately, 
nor  in  all  combined.  Nor  even  in  his  undying  moral  and  religious 
susceptibilities,  his  capability  of  worshipping  God,  and  his  perception  of 
right  and  wrong  ; nor  yet  in  his  self-sacrificing  kindness,  nor  in  his 
moral  purity  : but  in  his  possessing  intellect.  Not  that  he  does  not 
possess  all  these  and  many  other  gifts  and  graces  : nor  that  they  do 
not  confer  dignity  and  glory  on  his  nature ; but  that  intellect,  especially 
reason,  man’s  noblest  power,  is  indispensable  to  guide  and  crown  them 
all  ! Even  his  moral  elements,  unguided  by  intellect,  are  blind.  We 
praise  Thee,  0 bountiful  God,  for  all  thy  wonderful  works  unto  the 
children  of  men ! But  we  love  Thee  most  for  bestowing  these  intel- 
lectual capabilities,  which  enable  us  to  perceive  and  apply  those 
glorious  laws  which  govern  nature  in  all  her  lovelinesss,  variety,  per- 
fection, and  greatness.  Not  that  these  moral  elements,  which  ally  us 
to  angels  and  to  God,  and  even  confer  immortality  itself,  are  inferior  to 
intellect.  Enlightened  and  directed  by  intellect,  they  are  its  superiors ; 
yet  reason  is  as  indispensable  to  their  perfection  as  eyes  to  the  physical 
man.  Not  thus  guided,  they  are  blind  leaders  of  propensity,  and  as 
much  more  sinful,  and  therefore  painful,  than  mere  propensity  can  be- 
come, as  their  nature  exceeds  in  value  ; because  the  greater  any  gift, 
the  greater  the  curse  consequent  on  its  perversion.  The  perversion  of 
no  other  faculties  equally  corrupts,  degrades,  and  pains.  On  this  stock 
of  religion  with  propensity,  but  without  intellectual  guidance,  grew  all 
the  heathen  mythology  and  abominations  of  past  ages  ; grow  all  the 
idolatry  of  paganism,  and  all  the  bigotry,  sectarianism,  and  errors  of 
Christendom.  Though  intellect  without  morality  is  despicable — and 
the  more  despicable  the  more  powerful — though  each  is  indispensable  to 
the  perfection  of  the  other,  yet  intellect  is  the  constitutional  guide  of 
the  entire  being.  The  man  of  impulse  is  a man  of  misfortune  and 
suffering.  Propensity  is  blind,  and  blindly  seeks  pleasure  in  sin,  which 
ends  in  sorrow,  and  hence  requires  intellect  to  conduct  it  to  its 
legitimate  objects,  and  to  rule  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  happi- 
ness. Intellect  can  incalculably  augment  all  our  feelings,  desires,  and 
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pleasures,  as  well  as  multiply  a hundred-fold  every  enjoyment  and  at- 
tainment, whether  domestic,  agricultural,  mechanical,  protective,  accu- 
mulative, honourable,  or  even  moral.  Man  requires  intellect  most  of  all 
to  perceive  and  apply  science  and  law  to  health,  government,  religious 
belief  and  practice,  happiness  and  immortality  ! 

Yet  in  what  is  he  equally  deficient  ? His  absolute  knowledge  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  He  expends  but  little  time,  or  money,  or  care — not 
a hundredth  part  of  either — on  intellect  proper,  on  science,  philosophy, 
and  the  study  of  nature  ; but  nearly  all  his  time,  desires,  efforts,  every 
thing,  on  his  feelings.  Men  run  in  crowds  to  see  trifling  shows  and 
comic  exhibitions,  yet  4 pass  by  on  the  other  side  ’ of  scientific  lectures, 
and  works,  and  subjects  ; or  if  they  read,  select  trashy  novels,  instead 
of  instructive  works ; the  penalty  of  which  is  the  superstition,  igno- 
rance, and  degradation  of  the  masses,  the  religious  bigotry  and  imper- 
fections of  the  many,  and  the  erroneous  opinions,  evil  practices,  and 
physical  sufferings  of  all,  and  even  the  premature  death  of  smiling  in- 
fancy and  mature  manhood  ! Nor  can  the  untold  miseries  which 
now  scourge  mankind  be  obviated,  or  even  essentially  diminished,  till 
intellect  ascends  the  throne,  guides  opinion,  and  governs  desire  and 
conduct. 

Intellectual  energy  and  culture  therefore  are  the  highest  objects 
of  human  attention.  Place  a cultivated  intellect,  fully  instructed  in 
the  laws  of  his  being,  and  the  conditions  and  means  of  happiness,  at  the 
head  of  high  moral  sentiments,  and  these  two  at  the  head  of  his  nature, 
and  you  thereby  banish  ignorance,  close  grog-shops,  gambling-saloons, 
and  dens  of  infamy,  suppress  vice,  and  almost  annihilate  depravity  ; 
because  those  who  know  what  is  sinful,  and  that  all  sin  induces  suffer- 
ing, will  generally  avoid  sin,  in  order  to  escape  suffering.  Place  intel- 
lect on  the  throne,  and  you  thereby  banish  paganism  with  all  its 
atrocities,  sectarianism  with  all  its  bigoted  intolerance,  and  disease  with 
all  its  wretchedness,  as  well  as  purify  and  sweeten  every  virtue,  vastly 
augment  every  human  element  and  capability,  and  crown  humanity 
with  its  very  climax  of  perfection  and  enjoyment ! 

And  then,  again,  how  surpassingly  rich  and  delightful  are  the  trea- 
sures of  knowledge,  and  the  study  of  nature  ! Man  is  so  constituted, 
that  to  study  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature — to  witness  chemical, 
philosophical,  and  other  experiments  ; to  explore  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  examine  the  curiosities,  beauties,  and  wonders  of  its  surface ; 
to  learn  lessons  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  as  taught  by  astro- 
nomy ; and  most  of  all,  to  study  living  nature,  and  mark  its  contri- 
vances and  adaptations  ; in  short,  to  study  nature  in  all  her  beauty 
and  perfection,  particularly  as  unfolding  perpetually  the  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator  of  all  things — constitutes  the 
highest  possible  source  of  human  happiness,  besides  teaching  us  how  to 
attain  this  4 chief  end  ’ of  our  creation.  Nor  are  the  internal  pleasures 
of  thought  and  the  consciousness  of  having  ascertained  truth,  less 
pleasurable.  In  short,  4 knowledge  is  power,’  power  both  to  be  our- 
selves happy,  and  to  make  others  happy  ! 

USES  AND  VALUE  OF  A RETENTIVE  MEMORY. 

To  descant  upon  the  utility  and  value  of  memory,  is  well  nigh 
superfluous.  Would  not  the  rich  gladly  give  their  all,  the  necessaries 
of  life  alone  excepted,  to  be  able  to  recall  at  pleasure  every  thing  they 
have  ever  seen,  heard,  or  known,  worthy  of  remembrance  ? What 
would  not  lawyers,  physicians,  and  scholars  give  for  the  power  to  re- 
call fully  every  point  of  evidence  and  law,  every  occurrence  in  their 
practice,  every  fact  and  principle  they  have  read  ? To  business  men,  a 
retentive  memory  is  exceedingly  serviceable.  And  how  much  more 
powerful  and  effective  that  speaker  who  can  dispense  with  notes,  yet 
say  all  he  wishes,  as  well  as  recall  to  mind  thoughts  and  arguments 
previously  prepared!  How  often  have  readers  been  mortified,  and 
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almost  angered  with  themselves,  for  having  forgotten  something  they 
intended  to  have  said  or  done  ! And  how  great  the  consequent  incon- 
venience, delay,  and  loss,  all  of  which  a good  memory  would  have  pre- 
vented ! How  many  even  forget  almost  as  fast  as  they  learn ! In  short, 
in  what  occupation  and  relation  in  life  is  not  a retentive  memory  most 
useful  ? In  many  it  is  indispensable. 

DEFINITION  OF  MEMORY. 

Memory  recalls  past  occurrences,  doings,  acquisitions  of  knowledge, 
etc.  It  is  not  however  a single  faculty,  else  men  could  remember  every- 
thing past  equally  well ; which  is  not  the  case  ; but  every  intellectual 
faculty  recollects  its  own  past  functions.  Thus,  Locality  remembers 
places,  Form  shape,  Eventuality  events  and  action  in  general,  Causality 
ideas  and  principles,  and  thus  of  all  the  other  intellectual  powers. 
Hence,  there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of  memory  as  there  are  intel- 
lectual faculties  ; the  greater  energy  of  some  of  which,  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  others,  both  in  the  same  head  and  in  different  persons,  cause  and 
account  for  the  fact,  that  some  can  remember  faces  yet  forget  names, 
while  others  remember  places,  almost  by  intuition,  yet  forget  items. 
This  diversity  in  the  memories  of  men,  entirely  precludes  the  idea  that 
memory  is  a single  faculty.  But  there  being  as  many  different  kinds 
of  memory  as  there  are  intellectual  organs,  the  retentiveness  of  each  of 
which  increases  and  decreases  with  the  energy  of  its  organ,  of  course, 
he  who  has  Causality  large  and  Language  small,  easily  remembers  the 
substance,  but  forgets  the  words  ; while  he  who  has  Causality  small 
and  Language  large,  forgets  ideas,  but  remembers  words  ; and  thus  of 
the  different  degrees  of  strength  in  all  the  other  intellectual  faculties. 
Hence  the  full  development  and  vigorous  action  of  all  the  intellectual 
powers,  give  a retentive  memory  of  every  thing.  Nor  can  a retentive 
memory  of  everything  be  secured  by  any  other  means.  The  cultivation 
of  the  memory,  therefore,  and  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  amount  to  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  are  to  be  effected  by  the  same  instrumentalities. 
To  strengthen  the  memory  is  to  augment  the  intellectual  capability, 
because  both  consist  in  enhancing  the  intellectual  energies. 

Memory,  in  common  with  every  other  mental  faculty  and  physical 
function,  can  be  strengthened  to  a degree  almost  incredible.  Its 
organs  are  governed  by  that  same  law  of  increase  by  exercise  which 
governs  all  our  animal  and  mental  powers.  That  law  applies  to  intel- 
lectual improvement  with  increased  force,  in  all  its  ramifications. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS  BY  INVIGORATING  THE 

BRAIN. 

Do  parents,  teachers — do  the  young — do  all  inquire  by  what  means 
intellect  can  be  expanded  and  memory  strengthened  ? Phrenology  and 
Physiology  answer  : By  increasing  the  power  and  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual organs.  The  brain  being  the  organ  of  the  mind,  all  mental  im- 
provement must  of  necessity  increase  cerebral  energy,  and  all  in- 
tellectual advancement  must  be  dependent  on  an  increase  of  power 
and  activity  in  the  intellectual  lobe.  But  whatever  weakens  this 
lobe,  of  course  weakens  intellect.  This  inference  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  brain’s  being  the  organ  of  the  mind,  which 
renders  the  conditions  of  both  perfectly  reciprocal.  Mental  discipline 
therefore  consists  in  the  vigorous  and  active  state  of  the  intellectual 
organs.  His  mind  is  best  disciplined,  whose  brain  can  be  brought  at 
will  into  the  most  vigorous  and  powerful  action  ; and  since  the  vigour 
and  improvement  of  the  memory  consist  in  precisely  the  same  cerebral 
conditions,  it  can  also  be  strengthened  by  the  same  instrumentality,  but 
by  no  other.  Thi3  universal  law,  founded  on  the  brain’s  being  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  tells  all  who  would  improve  either  memory  or  in- 
tellect, that  their  only  means  of  securing  this  most  glorious  result  is  to 
augment  the  activity  and  efficiency  of  their  cerebral  organs  of  memory 
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and  intellect ; and  that  whatever  enfeebles  the  latter,  necessarily  weak- 
ens the  former.  Cerebral  improvement  alone  can  enhance  mental 
power.  Nor  can  educational  facilities  strengthen  the  memory  except 
by  increasing  cerebral  vigour. 

STRENGTHENING  INTELLECT  BY  PRESERVING  HEALTH. 

Since  memory  and  intellect  can  be  improved  only  by  augmenting  the 
energy  of  the  intellectual  lobe,  and  since  the  cerebral  conditions  are 
reciprocal  with  the  physiological,  the  first  means  of  strengthening  both 
is  to  promote  physical  energy  by  invigorating  the  health  ; directions 
for  effecting  which  are  given  in  volume  one.  Hundreds  might  be  speci- 
fied whose  memories  have  been  impaired  by  sickness  or  a decline  of 
health,  but  restored  on  its  return.  A Frenchman,  from  Mexico,  unable 
to  recollect  the  name  of  a former  schoolmate,  who  was  physician  to  the 
king  of  France,  said  that  ever  since  he  came  near  being  suffocated 
from  sleeping  in  a close  room  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  by 
charcoal  burnt  in  it,  his  memory  had  been  poor,  though  excellent  before. 

Nervous  diseases  always  impair  the  memory,  because  they  enfeeble 
the  brain.  Many  readers  are  living  witnesses  of  a concomitant  decline 
of  both  health  and  memory.  If  asked  for  the  first  and  best  known 
means  of  strengthening  both  intellect  and  memory,  it  would  be,  4 Invi- 
gorate the  brain  by  improving  the  health.’  But  the  reader  is  referred 
to  volume  one,  on  Physiology,  both  for  the  proof  of  this  vitally  impor- 
tant doctrine,  and  for  directions  by  which  health  may  be  improved,  and 
cerebral  and  mental  energy  thereby  augmented,  to  the  illustration  of 
■which  that  volume  is  devoted. 

STRENGTHENING  intellect  and  memory  by  THEIR  EXERCISE. 

The  only  other  means  of  increasing  the  power  and  activity  of  the 
intellectual  organs,  and  of  course  of  disciplining  the  mind,  improving 
the  memory,  and  augmenting  the  intellect  and  capabilities,  is  by  their 
exercise.  Brain  cannot  be  bought.  Excepting  those  hereditary  influ- 
ences which  give  to  some  a better  intellectual  organization  by  constitu- 
tion than  to  others,  no  subsequent  improvement  can  be  effected  by  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  but  by  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
excepting  that  increase  effected  by  improving  health.  This  great  law 
puts  all  upon  a par,  only  that  some  enjoy  greater  facilities  for  intellec- 
tual exercise  than  others.  The  means  and  mode  to  be  employed  by 
both  are  the  same. 

Facilities  may  promote  this  exercise,  yet  are  by  no  means  indispen- 
sable to  it.  The  poorest  labourer,  even  the  most  abject  slave,  can 
think  and  remember  while  at  his  work.  The  sons  of  the  rich,  whose 
facilities  are  greatest,  attain  far  less  mental  discipline  than  those  who, 
though  enjoying  fewer  facilities,  make  a better  use  of  what  they  have. 
All  of  us,  be  we  ever  so  poor,  without  books  or  teachers,  can  exercise 
our  minds,  and  thus  increase  their  efficiency — can  strengthen  memory 
by  recalling  the  past,  though  it  be  simply  our  own  experience,  and 
thus  cause  the  blood  to  flow  to  the  organ  exercised,  and  thus  cultivate 
intellect. 

The  fact  that  the  exercise  of  any  mental  faculty  proportionally 
augments  both  the  volume  and  efficiency  of  its  organ,  and  thereby 
strengthens  the  faculty  exercised,  was  demonstrated  in  volume  two,  in 
which  this  great  law  was  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  feelings. 
The  means  of  exercising  the  faculties,  namely,  by  presenting  their 
appropriate  food  or  objects,  was  also  shown.  Thus,  presenting  things 
to  Individuality,  spontaneously  excites  its  inspecting  action.  Laws 
and  causes  brought  to  the  cognizance  of  Causality,  excite  it  to  sponta- 
neous action.  Events  spontaneously  excite  Eventuality  ; and  thus  of 
each  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Whenever  its  appropriate  object  or  natural  stimulus  is  presented  to 
any  faculty,  spontaneous  action  ensues,  and  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment are  necessary  consequences. 
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SPONTANEOUS  AND  FORCED  ACTION  CONTRASTED. 

Special  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  spontaneous  action  of  the  facul- 
ties— that  effected  by  the  presentation  of  their  natural  stimuli , or  by 
that  to  which  they  are  adapted,  because  this  action  alone  augments 
their  power.  Forced  action  is  no  action.  As  a boy  flogged  to  school 
will  not  study  when  there,  so  studying  as  it  were  by  force,  when  no 
interest  is  taken  in  it,  but  when  such  study  is  irksome,  exercises  the 
organs  but  little,  and  therefore  improves  their  faculties  as  little.  Nor- 
mal mental  action  is  always  pleasurable,  and  beneficial  because  plea- 
surable ; that  is,  because  the  function  is  in  harmony  with  its  primi- 
tive design.  Rendering  study  agreeable  incalculably  augments  both 
the  consequent  intellectual  and  cerebral  action,  and  this  proportionally 
benefits.  This  is  the  grand  main-spring  of  intellectual  improvement. 
The  scholar  who  dislikes  his  teacher  learns  but  little,  and  improves 
his  mind  as  little,  because  that  teacher  does  not  induce  this  required 
spontaneous  action,  which  another  teacher  whom  he  likes,  excites, 
and  thus  benefits  him  by  leading  him  to  study.  If  this  be  true 
of  teachers,  how  much  more  of  studies.  Those  who  love  their  studies, 
will  exercise  and  thus  discipline  their  minds  ten  times  as  fast  as  those 
who,  though  equally  capable,  dislike  them  ; because  love  of  study  occa- 
sions this  spontaneous  action  which  improves  both  organ  and  faculty, 
while  dislike  does  not.  This  point  is  all-essential  and  fundamental. 
Let  it  be  noted  and  fulfilled  by  all  who  would  improve  either  their  own 
minds  or  those  of  others,  especially  of  children. 

understanding  the  laws  of  mind  facilitates  its  culture. 

To  be  successful,  education  must  be  conducted  in  harmony  with  the 
nature  and  laws  of  mind,  and  adapted  to  its  primary  faculties  and 
constitution.  As  well  attempt  to  navigate  the  ocean  without  the 
compass  ; to  study  astronomy  without  the  telescope,  as  to  undertake 
to  educate  the  young,  or  even  discipline  our  own  minds,  without  first 
knowing  both  the  precise  office  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  how  to 
stimulate  them.  These,  few  parents  or  teachers  even  pretend  to  under- 
stand, and  hence  their  waste  both  of  time  and  money.  Sufficient  pains 
are  taken  and  labour  expended  in  educating  youth,  to  give  them  a 
general  knowledge  of  Nature’s  laws  and  operations,  yet  this  is  rarely 
imparted  or  even  attempted.  Very  few  teachers  understand  even 
the  first  lessons  of  either  the  laws  of  mind,  or  how  the  mind  can  be 
strengthened.  Phrenology,  however,  beautifully  and  clearly  unfolds 
them,  and  thus  furnishes  the  only  successful  guide  to  intellectual  cul- 
ture. In  analyzing  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  shows  what  will 
stimulate  and  thus  invigorate  them  ; that  is,  how  to  strengthen 
memory  and  augment  intellectual  capability.  This  analysis  and 
means  of  exciting  intellectual  action,  we  shall  endeavour  to  expound 
and  enforce  in  this  work.  Its  mental  philosophy  will  exceed  the  dark- 
ness of  metaphysicians  as  much  as  daylight  exceeds  midnight ; not  on 
account  of  the  ability  of  the  author,  but  because  it  puts  the  finger  of 
certain  science  upon  all  the  intellectual  powers,  and,  by  pointing  out 
their  adaptation,  shows  how  to  promote  their  action  by  presenting  their 
constitutional  stimuli.  It  will  thus  show  how  to  discipline  mind, 
improve  all  kinds  of  memory,  strengthen  and  expand  the  intel- 
lect, acquire  and  retain  knowledge,  and  conduct  the  intellectual 
education  of  children  and  youth — objects  of  the  highest  possible 
moment  to  all,  but  especially  to  parents,  teachers,  and  the  young. 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  STEPS. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  way  of  achieving  this  greatest  of  im- 
provements, is  to  obtain  a correct  knowledge  of  our  own  or  our  children’s 
intellectual  developments.  This  will  show  what  faculties  are  weakest, 
and  therefore  require  more  especial  cultivation.  This  knowledge  may 
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be  gained  either  by  the  study  of  this  science,  or  by  applying  profession- 
ally to  those  who  do  understand  it ; but  the  knowledge  itself  is  essen- 
tial. Next,  a precise  idea  of  the  function  of  the  faculties  to  be  im- 
proved is  indispensable,  and  also  of  that  to  which  they  are  severally 
adapted  ; that  is,  what,  brought  before  them,  will  excite  them  to  the 
required  spontaneous  action. 

location  of  the  intellectual  lobe. 

The  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties  occupy  the  forehead.  The 
best  rule  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  brain  occupied  by  the  intellec- 
tual lobe  is  this.  Erect  a perpendicular  line,  from  the  most  prominent 
portion  of  the  zygomatic  arch — that  horizontal  bone  which  commences 
just  in  front  of  the  ears,  and  runs  forward  towards  the  eyes — and  the 
amount  of  brain  forward  of  this  line  will  measure  the  size  of  this  lobe. 

Nature  has  classified  and  arranged  these  intellectual  organs  into  three 
distinct  ranges  or  groups,  the  full  development  of  each  cf  which  confers 
particular  talents  and  intellectual  capabilities. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  PHYSICO-PERCEPTIVE  GROUP. 

The  first  range  is  the  physico-perceptive,  located  over  the  eyes.  In 
shape  they  are  usually  long,  and  run  from  near  where  the  optic  nerve 
enters  the  brain,  forward,  over  the  eyes  to  the  scull  beneath  the  eye- 
brows. 

Their  development  pushes  out  the  scull  beneath  the  eyebrows,  and 
thus  renders  the  arch  over  the  eyes,  as  well  as  their  sockets,  large,  arch- 
ing, and  projecting  anteriorly.  They  may  be  large,  yet  not  project  far 
over  the  eye,  because  Language  may  be  also  large  ; or,  Language  may 
be  small  and  the  eyes  therefore  sunken,  so  that  these  organs  may  appear 
to  be  more  fully  developed  than  they  really  are ; yet  their  projection 
beyond  the  cheek  hone , will  measure  their  power.  The  larger  they  are, 
also,  the  longer  and  more  arching  the  eyebrows,  while  their  deficiency 
leaves  them  short  and  nearly  horizontal,  as  in  the  engraving  of  Melanc- 
thon,  in  whom  they  are  small.  They  are  immensely  developed  in  the 
engraving  of  Herschel,  whose  extraordinary  astronomical  talent  de- 
pended mainly  on  the  power  of  these  faculties.  As,  however,  their  full 
development  renders  the  whole  of  the  eyebrows  arched,  so  when  some 
are  large  and  others  small,  the  eyebrows  will  be  arched  over  those  or- 
gans that  are  large,  but  run  horizontally  over  those  that  are  small. 
Hence  a close  observer  can  ascertain  their  size  without  the  aid  of  touch 
— thus  obviating  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  heretofore  experienced 
in  correctly  observing  their  size. 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  PHYSICO-PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

These  faculties  adapt  man  to  the  material  world.  They  give  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  the  physical  qualities  and  properties  of  matter, 
and  of  its  adaptations  or  fitness  for  particular  uses  ; as  well  as  perceive 
how  to  operate  on  it,  so  as  to  effect  desired  objects. 

Their  combinations,  however,  determine  their  more  specific  directions. 
When  very  large,  and  combined  with  the  physical  temperament  and 
Acquisitiveness  predominant,  they  decide  correctly  upon  the  value  of 
lands,  stocks,  merchandise,  and  all  kinds  of  property.  All  those  who 
have  amassed  immense  wealth  by  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  value  of 
property,  and  what  kinds  will  pay  best,  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  means 
of  the  ample  development  of  this  group.  With  it  small,  no  one  could 
become  rich,  unless  he  did  so  mechanically,  or  by  means  of  ample 
Causality.  Combined  with  large  Constructiveness,  they  give  intuitive 
judgment  of  machinery,  contracts,  inventions,  and  all  kinds  of  work,  as 
well  as  greatly  facilitate  their  execution.  This  combination  occurs  in 
the  celebrated  inventor,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  of  Lowell,  who  contrived  carpet 
looms,  and  has  made  many  other  inventions.  They  are  also  amply  de- 
veloped in  Fulton,  Whitney,  and  great  engineers  and  inventors  generally. 
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Most  mechanical  improvements  are  effected  by  means  of  that  sagacity  in 
managing  matter  which  they  confer. 

Architecture  and  the  arts  also  require  their  full  development,  com- 
bined with  Ideality  and  the  mental  temperament,  both  of  which  pre- 
dominate in  the  engraving  of  Michael  Angelo,  whose  talents  furnish  so 
excellent  a sample  of  the  capabilities  they  bestow,  aided  by  his  large  re- 
flective faculties. 

Combined  with  a strong  and  active  temperament,  they  delight  and 
excel  in  natural  science ; see  and  survey  nature  and  her  operations,  and 
confer  a talent  for  acquiring  certain , scientific  knowledge  in  contra-dis- 
tinction from  literature.  They  are  very  large  in  Cuvier,  Buffon,  Eaton, 
Day,  Hitchcock,  Silliman,  and  all  those  similarly  capacitated  for  ob- 
serving nature,  though  true  scientific  excellence  also  requires  strong 
reasoning  powers. 

LOCATION,  FUNCTION,  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  RANGE. 

The  middle  or  next  higher  range  of  organs  fills  out  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  as  in  Pitt,  but  when  deficient,  leaves  a horizontal  depression 
through  its  central  portion,  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  this  de- 
ficiency, as  in  Moore. 

They  impart  a fact-acquiring  cast  of  mind,  readily  learn  a new  busi- 
ness, give  scholarship  and  a knowing  mind,  and  ability  easily  to  acquire 
and  apply  knowledge  ; and  with  large  Language,  successfully  prosecute 
the  acquisition  of  history,  chronology,  belles-lettres,  and  general  litera- 
ture. Those  in  whom  it  is  deficient  cannot  exhibit  half  they  know  ; 
show  off  to  poor  advantage  ; have  more  in  them  than  they  can  well  get 
out . 

LOCATION  OF  THE  REFLECTIVE  ORGANS. 

The  reasoning  organs  occupy  the  upper  portion  of  the  forehead,  which 
they  fill  out  and  widen  more  and  more  the  larger  they  are.  When  very 
large,  with  smaller  perceptives,  they  give  a high  and  wide,  or  towering, 
overhanging  form  of  forehead,  and  cause  its  upper  portion  to  project  be- 
yond the  perceptives,  as  in  the  engravings  of  Franklin  and  Melancthon. 
Those  high,  wide,  square,  bold,  prominent  foreheads,  as  well  as  their 
consequent  square  and  straight  form  of  face,  indicate  predominant  re- 
flectives.  Yet  small  perceptives,  by  causing  the  lower  portion  of  the 
forehead  to  retire,  render  these  organs  more  conspicuous  and  apparently 
larger  than  they  really  are,  yet  leave  the  intellectual  lobe  apparently 
smaller  and  faculties  weaker  than  if  the  perceptives  were  larger,  which 
would  render  the  forehead  more  retiring.  Hence  the  forehead  may  re- 
treat when  the  reflectives  are  large,  because  the  perceptives  may  be  still 
larger.  A sloping  forehead  shows,  however,  that  the  reflectives  do  not 
predominate  over  the  perceptives. 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  REFLECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

This  group  takes  cognizance  of  laws,  and  investigates  first  principles. 
Jt  thinks,  reasons,  searches  out  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  origi- 
nates ideas,  investigates,  analyzes,  and  contrives,  adapts  ways  and  means 
to  ends,  creates  resources,  and  accomplishes  much  with  scanty  means  ; 
though  adapting  physical  means  to  ends  requires  aid  from  perceptive 
intellect.  Reasoning  intellect  directs,  while  the  other  faculties  execute. 
It  imparts  depth  and  strength  to  intellect,  soundness  and  scope  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  originality  and  power  to  ideas  and  conceptions.  It  is 
less  likely  to  manifest  its  power  than  the  other  intellectual  groups,  which 
Impart  more  smartness,  aptness,  brilliancy,  &c.,  but  give  less  might  of 
intellect.  Such  may  have  strong  minds  and  philosopliical  penetration, 
yet  often  pass  through  life  like  a lion  in  a cage,  unconscious  of  their 
latent  powers  ; yet  on  great  occasions,  and  if  in  responsible  or  difficult 
situations,  they  will  be  adequate  to  any  emergency,  and  become  the 
natural  leaders  of  those  whose  perceptives  prevail.  To  true  greatness 
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these  faculties  are  indispensable.  They  hold  a higher  place  in  the 
mind,  just  as  their  organs  do  in  the  head.  They  constitutionally  im- 
press and  control,  not  only  the  other  faculties  of  their  possessor,  but 
also  motive,  feeling,  and  mind  in  general.  They  are  the  constitutional 
kings  of  mind  and  conduct.  They  retire  in  Burritt’s  head,  and  equally 
in  his  character.  Hence  Franklin’s  reasoning  powers  have  impressed 
the  great  mass  of  civilized  mind,  and  will  continue  to  exert  a controlling 
influence  for  ages  to  come.  Burritt  astonishes  and  delights,  but  Frank- 
lin and  Webster  impress.  Burritt  will  die  while  he  lives,  but  reasoning 
intellect  lives  in  and  guides  other  minds  long  after  its  author  has  left 
the  stage  of  action. 

We  proceed  next  to  ascertain  the  function  and  means  of  improving 
each  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 
definition  and  location. 

Observation  : cognizance  of  the  identity,  personality,  or  indi- 
viduality of  bodies  : power  and  desire  to  inspect  individual  things  as 
isolated  existences  : curiosity  to  see  and  examine. 

Located  just  above  the  root  of  the  nose.  When  large,  it  causes  a 
proportional  jutting  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  forehead  over  the  upper 
portion  of  the  nose.  It  is  immensely  developed  in  Eliliu  Burritt,  the 
learned  blacksmith,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  The  author  has 
never  seen,  and  probably  no  man  living  possesses,  Individuality 
equally  developed.  It  causes  the  eyebrows  to  arch  at  their  inner  ter- 
mination more  and  more  in  proportion  to  its  size,  but  when  it  is  small 
they  come  nearer  together,  and  run  towards  each  other  as  they  terminate 
inwardly.  It  is  small  in  Pitt,  but  larger  in  Moore. 

adaptation  and  primitive  function. 

The  material  world  is  composed  of  individual  objects  innumerable. 
Who  can  count  the  sands  of  the  sea- shore,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the 
forest,  or  the  component  particles  of  matter  % To  this  property  of  matter, 
this  mental  power  is  adapted.  It  thus  puts  man  in  relation  and  contact 
with  a world  full  of  things  for  his  inspection,  as  well  as  excites  in  him 
an  insatiable  desire  to  examine  every  thing.  It  is  therefore  the  looking 
faculty.  Tts  distinctive  office  is  to  observe  things.  It  asks,  4 What  is 
this  V and  says,  4 Show  me  that.’  It  has  discovered  many  useful  im- 
provements in  the  arts  and  sciences,  Phrenology  among  the  rest.  It 
constitutes  that  door  through  which  the  cognizance  of  external  objects 
enters  the  mind.  Before  we  can  know  the  uses,  properties,  causes,  etc., 
of  things,  we  must  first  know  that  such  things  exist,  and  of  this  Indivi- 
duality informs  us.  The  first  impression  the  mind  can  have  of  any 
person  or  thing,  is  of  its  independent  existence.  The  more  things  one 
observes,  the  more  material  is  furnished  for  memory  to  treasure  up, 
reason  to  investigate,  and  all  the  other  faculties  to  work  upon. 

Those  in  whom  this  organ  is  largely  developed,  are  perpetual  lookers. 
Nothing  escapes  their  scrutinizing  glances.  Passing  up  a crowded  street, 
they  look  in  at  the  windows,  or  read  the  signs,  and  often  look  back  to 
see  something  they  have  passed,  or  that  has  passed  them.  In  reading, 
they  prefer  picture  books.  They  want  to  see  the  inside  of  things,  and 
scrutinize  all  that  comes  within  their  range  of  vision.  Such  might  be 
called  inveterate  lookers.  But  those  in  whom  this  organ  is  small,  see 
few  things  around  them,  and  these  mainly  to  feed  the  other  faculties. 
They  may  keep  their  eyes  open,  yet  use  them  hut  little. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CULTIVATING  OBSERVATION. 

In  the  light  of  this  office  of  Individuality,  how  important  does  the 
cultivation  of  observation  become  ! Those  who  pass  unnoticed  most  of 
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what  exists  or  transpires  around  them,  little  realize  how  much  valuable 
information,  how  many  texts  for  thought,  how  many  valuable  lessons 
and  suggestions  they  lose,  which  quick  observation  would  note,  and  thus 
furnish  feasts  for  all  the  other  faculties  ; thereby  greatly  increasing  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  besides  all  the 
pleasures  of  observation  itself.  Open  then  your  eyes  upon  ail  nature, 
and  keep  them  open. 

Nature  has  taken  the  utmost  possible  pains  to  promote  observation. 
She  has  literally  crowded  air,  earth,  and  water,  with  every  conceivable 
variety  of  curiosities,  the  examination  of  all  of  which,  besides  being 
intensely  interesting,  discloses  a perpetual  round  of  instruction.  The 
universe  is  full  of  beautiful  and  wonderful  works,  scattered  lavishly  all 
around  ! Yet  how  few  know  they  exist.  Men  trample  their  living 
teachers  pepetually  under  foot,  in  their  foolish  and  wicked  scramble 
after  mammon  and  vanities.  Would  that  the  scales  might  fall  from 
human  eyes,  so  that  they  could  behold  the  exhaustless  treasures  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  prepared  for  them  ! 0 when  will  men  learn  to 

love  and  examine  God’s  Works  ! 

IMPRESSIONS  RECEIVED  FROM  OBSERVATION  INDELIBLE. 

So  constituted  is  the  human  mind,  that  whatever  is  seen,  is  rivetted 
on  the  mind  for  ever.  Description  fails  to  impress,  but  observation' 
fastens  what  it  sees  on  the  mind — branding  as  it  were  it  into  its  very 
texture.  Thus,  one  minute’s  ocular  inspection  of  any  thing — say  the 
human  scull — makes  and  leaves  an  impression  incalculably  more  vivid 
and  retentive,  than  worlds  of  books,  or  years  of  description,  could  pos- 
sibly effect.  A law  of  mind  requires  things  to  be  shown,  and  insists  on 
observation.  Both  children  and  adults  can  be  taught  mechanics,  natural 
science,  anatomy,  phrenology — any  species  of  knowledge, — a hundred 
times  more  speedily  and  effectually  by  observation,  than  by  any  other 
means.  The  human  mind  easily  remembers  how  things  appeared,  and 
thus  readily  recals  whatever  is  associated  with  these  appearances.  Man 
was  made  to  see,  and  effectually  to  progress  in  knowledge  and  mental 
attainments  must  see.  Hence  when  he  cannot  see  the  thing  itself,  his 
fondness  for  pictures  of  it.  hill  a book  with  pictures,  no  matter  of 
what,  and  you  will  sell  it,  whether  it  contains  any  thing  else  or  not. 
Much  more  when  pictures  are  turned  to  an  intellectual  or  moral  account. 
Pictorial  bibles,  and  histories,  and  books,  and  newspapers,  and  every 
thing  else  of  the  kind  men  seize  with  such  avidity.  A single  picture 
often  conveys  more  than  volumes,  and  wholly  by  means  of  this  seeing 
law  of  mind  now  under  consideration. 

its  cultivation  in  ourselves. 

Since  this  faculty  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  intellectual  superstructure, 
by  furnishing  the  other  faculties  with  the  stock  or  raw  material  for 
them  to  work  up  into  their  respective  operations,  its  cultivation  becomes 
all  important,  being  in  fact  the  first  and  most  important  step  to  be  taken 
towards  improving  mind.  In  order  that  men  may  recollect,  Individu- 
ality must  first  observe.  Before  the  Reflectives  can  think  or  investigate, 
this  faculty  must  furnish  them  the  required  materials  ; and,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  more  vigorous  its  action,  the  more  powerful  and 
efficient  theirs.  How  then  can  it  be  cultivated  ? By  exercising  it  in 
observing — by  opening  your  eyes  and  keeping  them  open — not  the 
physical  eyes  merely,  but  the  mental  ones  also.  Nature  has  beautifully 
and  amply  provided  for  this.  Indeed,  to  keep  our  eyes  closed  when 
awake  is  difficult.  We  cannot  well  help  either  keeping  our  eyes  open, 
or  having  them  rest  on  some  object.  To  look  is  as  natural  as  to  breathe. 

But  the  great  error  is  this,  Men  look , yet  few  see  half  they  look  at. 

• In  other  words,  men  often  perform  the  physical  part  of  seeing,  without 
the  mental — often  direct  their  eyes  at  persons  and  things,  without  exer- 
cising Individuality,  How  many  of  U3  have  passed  along  a street,  or 
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been  at  places  ninety-nine  times,  without  seeing  something,  always 
there,  which  we  saw  the  hundredth  time.  Our  eyes,  too,  have  rested 
on  it,  yet  we  have  not  noticed  it.  Or  even  if  we  have,  we  barely  ob- 
served its  existence,  whereas  many  curious  things  about  it  escaped 
cognizance.  Less  active  Individuality  may  barely  see  a given  person, 
yet  not  notice  what  is  said  or  done  by  him,  or  observe  his  peculiarities, 
while  active  Individuality,  with  precisely  the  same  facilities  for  obser- 
ving, will  notice  twenty,  perhaps  fifty  things  about  the  person  unseen 
by  the  other,  and  of  course  know  proportionally  more  concerning  him. 
Not  that  you  should  stare  every  one  full  in  the  face,  as  if  you  never 
saw  any  human  being  before,  but  that  you  should  notice  as  far  as  you 
do  look.  Italians,  Spaniards,  French,  etc.,  have  a way  of  scrutinizing 
most  minutely,  so  that  nothing  escapes  their  view,  without  gazing  at 
you,  or  even  appearing  to  notice  any  thing  in  particular,  even  your 
blunders.  Others  again  are  for  ever  gazing  and  sauntering,  yet  notice 
very  little.  Our  distinction  is  perceptible. 

STUDYING  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Especially  observe  man — the  most  interesting  object  on  earth  ! When 
on  a steam-boat,  or  mingling  among  the  throng,  you  need  not  keep  your 
eyes  shut  for  fear  of  being  impertinent.  You  are  even  compelled  to  look 
about  you,  and  those  around  you  expect  to  be  observed.  Now  this  is  the 
point.  Notice  all  you  look  at.  Not  only  observe  that  such  a person  is  in 
such  a place,  but  mark  his  motions  and  manner  of  carrying  himself,  espe- 
cially his  head.  Notice  his  physiognomy,  and  read  him  all  through  by  those 
signs  of  character  which  all  are  compelled  perpetually  to  manifest.  If 
they  speak  to  you  or  in  your  hearing — for  men  can  observe  with  their 
ears  as  well  as  eyes — note  closely  their  intonations.  These,  at  times,  will 
disclose  more  of  their  characters  than  even  their  words.  Mark  the  various 
expressions  of  their  eyes  and  mouth,  etc.,  in  fact  all  they  say,  do,  and 
manifest.  Observe  thus,  not  one  person,  but  all  you  see.  Human 
beings  throng  around  us  perpetually.  They  are  thrust  continually 
upon  our  cognizance,  and  each  of  them  is  all  the  time  exhibiting — 
is  compelled  to  manifest,  more  or  less  of  his  character.  These  we  can 
note,  and,  ‘from  a little,  learn  what  a good  deal  means.’  We  can  thus 
be  perpetually  learning  something  new  of  human  nature — that  most 
comprehensive  of  all  studies.  All  other  studies  are  trifles  compared 
with  this,  both  in  vastness  and  interest.  Its  facilities  are  commensurate 
with  its  greatness  and  utility.  We  hardly  know  the  alphabet  of  human 
nature  at  present,  whereas  we  might  read  it  through.  To  do  this  we 
need  observation  mainly.  True,  the  action  of  other  faculties  is  required 
in  order  to  carry  out  these  observations  to  their  results — that  is,  to  draw 
inferences  from  these  signs  of  character  ; yet  we  cannot  draw  the  infer- 
ences till  we  have  first  made  the  observations. 

Thousands  of  other  natural  things,  besides  human  beings,  are  thrust 
upon  our  cognizance  wherever  we  go,  all  worthy  of  observation,  and  full 
of  instruction.  When  we  have  humanity  to  observe,  let  this  take  pre- 
cedence ; but  when  we  have  not , or  can  notice  other  things  without 
preventing  the  observation  of  6 men  and  manners,’  let  us  by  all  means 
improve  every  proffered  opportunity  to  store  our  minds  with  that  know- 
ledge of  things  which  this  observation  is  intended  to  furnish. 

STUDY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

The  study  of  all  the  sciences — that  of  Phrenology  especially — 
improves  Individuality.  All  who  have  given  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  will  bear  testimony  to  its  having  increased  their  observing 
power.  Even  in  Church,  when  you  would  fain  exercise  your  re- 
ligious feelings,  before  you  were  aware,  you  found  yourselves  intently 
inspecting  this  head,  and  that,  and  the  other ; nor  were  you  satisfied 
without  closely  scrutinizing  the  developments  of  all  you  saw.  It  is  not 
probably  too  much  to  say,  that  of  all  other  promotives  of  observation. 
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Phrenology  is  altogether  the  most  effectual.  Its  observations  so  tho- 
roughly interest  as  to  create  a seeing  mania  which  scrutinizes  everybody 
and  every  thing.  And  the  more  you  learn  of  it,  the  more  it  promotes 
still  further  observation. 

OBSERVATION  THE  GREAT  INSTRUCTER  OF  CHILDREN. 

If  this  be  true  of  adult,  how  much  more  of  juvenile  minds  ? Indeed, 
the  order  in  which  infantile  intellectuality  is  developed  begins  with  Indi- 
viduality. The  infant  first  looks , then  remembers  what  it  has  seen,  and 
this  excites  intellect  to  draw  inferences.  When  only  a few  hours  old, 
it  gazes  around  on  things,  as  if  saying,  4 Really,  how  many  things  there 
are  V A few  months  afterwards,  this  curiosity  to  see,  handle,  pull  to 
pieces  to  see  what  is  inside,  has  become  a ruling  passion , as  all  must 
have  observed,  and  for  the  very  reason  just  given,  namely,  that  it  may 
become  his  perpetual  teacher. 

Corresponding  with  this  looking  propensity,  is  the  great  size  of  Indi- 
viduality in  the  heads  of  all  children.  They  will  all  be  found  to  be  fully 
developed,  almost  to  deformity,  by  a marked  protuberance  commencing 
at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  extending  up  through  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  resembling  that  immense  projection  above  the  nose  of  JBurritt. 
In  them,  too,  more  than  in  adults,  observation  conveys  instruction, 
more  vividly  and  practically  than  all  other  means  put  together.  With 
what  avidity  they  seize  every  book  containing  pictures,  and  ask  to  be 
told  all  about  them  ! Indeed,  their  looking  instinct  is  too  strong,  too 
universal,  to  be  mistaken.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  in  educating 
the  minds  of  children.  Education  should  be  formed  upon  it.  Observa- 
tion is  the  great  highway  to  knowledge.  In  fact,  as  all  education  of 
mind  should  be  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  mind  edu- 
cated, and  as  observation  is  a prominent  law  of  the  juvenile  mind,  the 
young  should  be  taught  by  observation  mainly,  till  observation  has 
developed  memory  and  reason.  How  quickly  they  learn  from  seeing 
and  being  shown,  but  how  slowly  from  books  and  descriptions  l This 
is  palpable,  universal  fact,  based  in  a law  of  mind  ! 

EXISTING  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  REQUIRE  REMODELLING. 

Existing  systems  of  education  require  to  be  remodelled,  so  as  to 
become  adapted  to  the  cardinal  law  of  mind.  They  almost  universal^ 
violate  it  at  present.  Instead  of  developing  observation,  they  actually 
repress  it,  not  even  allowing  it  its  natural  action.  They  cramp  what 
they  should  develope,  and  do  a positive  damage  instead  of  good.  They 
actually  curtail  observation,  and  thereby  weaken  this  faculty  so  all- 
essential to  intellectual  advancement.  How  many  of  us,  readers,  have 
been  rebuked  or  chastised  because  we  looked  around  the  school-house, 
or  out  of  its  windows  ! Thump  came  the  ruler  on  our  heads,  or  crack 
the  birch  over  our  backs,  because  we  4 looked  off  the  book,5  with  the 
stern  mandate  and  threat,  4 Keep  your  eyes  on  your  book,  or  Ell  flay 
the  skin  off  your  backs.5  Gracious  heavens  ! humanity  flogged  for 
trying  to  see  ! Not  for  what  was  bad,  but  merely  for  looking  ! As 
well  chastise  for  breathing  ! Almost  as  well  stop  respiration  as  obser- 
vation ; for  the  latter  is  quite  as  essential  to  intellectual  life  and  growth, 
as  breathing  is  to  physical  l 

The  fact  is  thus  palpably  apparent,  that  education  is  begun  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  conducted  erroneously  throughout.  Instead  of  thus 
repressing  observation,  it  should  even  consist  mainly  in  showing  the 
beauties,  curiosities,  and  operations  of  nature.  What  is  there  within  the 
walls  of  our  school-houses  and  seats  of  learning  for  youth  to  see  % Their 
books,  from  Webster’s  Spelling  to  Hedge’s  Logic,  furnish  observation  no 
Incentives  or  instruction.  Teaching  children  to  read  first  from  books, 
instead  of  investigating  nature,  paralyzes  instead  of  developing  intellect. 
Reading  is  arbitrary,  whereas  observation  is  natural.  The  former  is  a 
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task,  and  therefore  rarely  secures  that  intellectual  action  so  indispensa- 
ble. Most  studies  are  irksome,  and  thus  fail  to  excite  intellectuality, 
while  observation  affords  the  most  delightful  and  powerful  stimulus  to 
mental  action  known.  Learning  to  read,  spell,  write,  parse,  cipher,  &c., 
rarely  interests,  but  generally  disgusts,  and  therefore  retards  intellec- 
tual action  and  improvement ; while  having  things  shown  and  ex- 
plained delights  beyond  measure  ; and  this  calls  all  their  intellectual 
organs  into  powerful  and  continued  action,  and  thus  promotes  their 
enlargement  and  facilitates  their  subsequent  action,  which  alone 
strengthens  the  mind  and  even  constitutes  mental  discipline.  This 
wasting  five  or  more  years  of  growing  children  on  learning  to 
read  and  spell,  which  should  be  devoted  to  observation  and  exercise, 
is  unnatural,  injurious,  and  preposterous.  Do  children  not  learn  by 
means  of  their  organs  ? How  vain,  then,  all  attempts  to  educate  them 
till  these  organs  are  developed ! Shall  we  not  cultivate  those  organs 
first  and  most  which  are  first  developed,  and  the  others  in  the  order  in 
which  nature  developes  them  ? Then  as  Individuality  is  so  early  and 
prominently  developed  in  children,  let  us  commence  their  education  by 
showing  and  explaining  things  ! Let  us  no  longer  confine  them  to  the 
study  of  things  which  they  have  not  yet  the  faculties  to  comprehend. 
As  well  put  the  blind  to  selecting  colours,  and  the  deaf  to  learning 
music  I 

Granted  that  this  proposed  remodelling  of  existing  educational  sys- 
tems is  a bold  innovation.  It  is  based  on  the  two  incontestable  facts, 
first,  that  Individuality  is  one  of  the  first  developed  and  most  active 
intellectual  organs  of  the  young  ; and  secondly,  that  their  learning  to 
read  and  spell,  exercises  intellect  but  little,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
actually  prevents  observation  and  thereby  enfeebles  mind.  Excluded 
from  seeing  things  at  school,  and  probably  confined  much  within  doors 
at  home,  no  wonder  that  they  lose  their  intellectual  curiosity,  and  ex- 
perience intellectual  decline  instead  of  improvement ! Yet  how  few 
know  the  fact  or  its  cause  ! Their  arms,  feet,  or  any  other  physical 
organ,  laid  up  unused  in  a sling,  would  likewise  become  enfeebled.  No 
wonder  that  men  flock  in  laughing  thousands  to  see  the  circus  clown 
and  every  other  humbug  and  ridiculous  exhibition  imaginable,  yet 
care  so  little  for  science.  This  lamentable  deficiency  of  intellect  is  cer- 
tainly not  constitutional,  but  induced.  It  is  our  fault,  not  natures. 
She  requires  sufficient  intellect  to  guide  and  govern  the  entire  being, 
and  what  she  requires  she  provides.  For  this  required  intellectual 
ascendancy  she  has  provided  amply  ; yet  our  imperfect  education  does 
not  develops  what  intellect  she  creates,  but  allows  it  to  become  wreak 
from  inaction,  whereas  it  should  be  augmented  by  culture.  Books 
precede  and  supersede  observation  and  facts,  whereas  facts  and  observa- 
tion should  precede  books. 

If  this  new  but  true  doctrine  requires  additional  confirmation,  it  has 
it  in  that  constitutional  method  by  which  the  human  mind  arrives  at 
most  of  its  conclusions.  Reason  without  fact  can  teach  very  little. 
Could  mere  reasoning  ever  have  discovered,  or  can  it  even  now  perfect. 
Phrenology,  or  any  other  science?  Unaided  by  experiment,  can  it 
teach  us  that  motion  is  the  function  of  muscle,  sensation  of  nerve, 
that  heat  can  be  obtained  from  trees,  or  that  stones  thrown  up  will 
fall  down  again?  By  a law  of  mind,  observation  must  precede 
reasoning.  After  we  have  tried  experiments  many  times  over, 
we  then  infer  that  certain  causes  will  produce  certain  effects. 
This  inductive  method  of  observing  facts  first,  and  then  ascending 
through  analogous  facts  up  to  the  laws  that  govern  them,  is  the  only 
sure  guide  to  certain  truth — the  only  safe  method  of  investigating 
any  of  the  operations  or  laws  of  nature.  Now  the  juvenile  mind  is  an 
adult  mind  in  miniature,  except  that  this  inductive  method  of  gaining 
knowledge  appertains  to  the  juvenile  even  more  than  to  the  adult. 
The  young  are  compelled  by  an  inflexible  law  of  mind  to  learn  most 
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that  they  know  from  observation.  Then  let  this  inductive  lesson  con- 
stitute the  main  education  of  childhood.  Education  should  he  at  once 
remodelled.  It  will  he  remodelled.  Fifty  years,  prohahly  twenty,  will 
see  this  fundamental  change  effected,  and  the  present  system  demolished. 
Strange  that  all  the  interest  felt  and  labour  expended  upon  schools 
should  not  have  detected  and  remedied  this  fatal  error ! It  is  too 
palpable  and  fatal  to  be  tolerated  much  longer. 

The  educational  system  proposed  by  Phrenology  is  simply  this. 
Even  before  children  are  three  months  old,  crowd  objects  upon  their 
notice.  Take  them  into  rooms  and  places  they  have  not  yet  seen. 
Hold  them  often  at  the  window,  so  that  they  may  witness  what  passes, 
and  especially  learn  thus  early  to  behold  nature  with  delight!  When 
six  months  old  and  upwards,  take  hold  of  things,  and  call  them  by 
their  names,  as  plate,  bowl,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  table,  chair,  &c.  As 
they  grow  older,  take  them  out  of  doors  often,  which  will  invigorate 
their  bodies,  and  thereby  strengthen  their  intellects,  as  well  as  facilitate 
observation.  Point  out  trees,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  animals,  &c.,  in 
all  their  ever- varying  kinds  and  species  ; and  when  asked,  4 Pa,  .what 
is  this  % Ma,  what  is  that  V instead  of  chiding  them  with  4 Do  hush, 
child  ; you  tease  me  to  pieces  with  your  everlasting  questions,’  take 
special  pains  to  explain  all,  and  even  to  excite  curiosity  to  know  still 
more.  Take  them  often  into  your  fields,  gardens,  shops,  &c.,  and 
while  procuring  means  for  their  physical  support,  store  their  minds  also 
with  useful  knowledge.  Even  if  they  hinder  you,  be  patient,  because 
you  are  developing  their  minds,  which  is  infinitely  more  beneficial  to 
them  than  ornamental  attire,  or  leaving  them  rich.  Accompany  them 
often  to  the  museum.  Show  them  its  fishes,  fowls,  and  other  animals, 
and  tell  them  all  about  their  several  natures  and  habits.  Provide  them 
with  books  on  natural  history,  filled  with  explanatory  cuts,  so  that 
when  they  fondly  clamber  upon  your  lap,  you  may  show  and  tell  them 
still  more  of  the  wonderful  works  of  nature  ! 

4 But  I do  not  know  enough,’  say  many  parents.  Then  learn.  4 But 
we  cannot  afford  the  time.’  Then  make  the  time.  Take  time  to  do 
that  first  which  is  most  important. 


FORM. 

DEFINITION  and  location. 

Cognizance  and  recollection  of  shape  : memory  of  countenances, 
and  the  looks  of  persons  and  things  seen  : perception  of  family  like- 
nesses, &c. 

Located  partly  between,  yet  a little  above  the  eyes  ; or  on  each  side 
of  the  cox-combe — that  bony  process  to  which  the  falx  attaches  itself 
anteriorly.  Its  development  therefore  crowds  the  eyes  apart,  and  is 
indicated  by  width  between  the  eyes.  When  it  is  small,  the  nose  near 
its  root  will  be  narrow,  and  the  eyes  set  near  together. 

adaptation  and  function. 

Configuration  is  a necessary  property  of  matter.  All  natural  things, 
even  all  the  minute  particles  of  matter  which  compose  our  world  and 
its  contents,  have  a shape.  No  physical  being  or  thing  can  exist  with- 
out having  some  form.  Unless  this  element  existed  in  nature,  we 
could  recognise  no  person  or  thing  before  seen.  Or  if  this  element  ex- 
isted in  nature,  but  man  had  no  primary  mental  faculty  adapted  to  it, 
he  might  see  his  fellow  men  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times  in  a day, 
. vet  not  know  them  the  thousandth.  But  with  this  arrangement  in 
nature  and  this  mental  faculty  in  man  adapting  him  to  it,  we  readily 
recognise  persons  and  things  seen  years  ago,  or  but  once  before. 

Certain  things  have  also  similarity  of  shape.  Thus  we  know  a maple 
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leaf  by  its  general  resemblance  to  all  other  maple  leaves  ; and  thus  of 
other  leaves,  vegetables,  fruits,  animals,  and  persons.  All  tigers  re- 
semble in  configuration  all  others,  and  thus  of  all  classes  of  things  in. 
nature.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish  a person,  we  know  him  to 
belong  to  the  human  race  by  his  resemblance  in  form  to  that  race. 
Besides  this  general  resemblance — though  all  have  feet,  body,  hands, 
heads,  eyes,  noses,  mouths,  chins,  eyebrows,  foreheads,  etc.,  yet  no  two 
human  beings  look  exactly  alike.  Cast  your  eye  over  any  congrega- 
tion, and  behold  that  vast  diversity  of  countenance  there  perceptible. 
No  two  appear  alike.  Now  all  this  diversity  of  shape,  besides  enabl- 
ing us  to  recognise  each  other,  means  something.  ‘ Shape  is  as  cha- 
racter.’* Therefore  every  item  of  shape  indicates  its  corresponding 
mental  characteristic,  and  all  this  diversity  of  shape  tallies  perfectly 
with  similar  diversities  of  character  ; so  that  configuration  is  an  un- 
failing index  of  character. 

SIZE  OF  THE  ORGAN . 

In  proportion  to  its  size  will  its  possessor  be  able  to  remember  when 
he  sees  persons,  animals,  or  things  a second  time,  that  he  has  seen  them 
before,  and  accordingly  recognise  them.  Those  in  whom  it  is  large  will 
be  able  to  recognise  old  schoolmates  or  friends  whom  they  have  not 
seen  for  a score  or  more  of  years,  and  individuals  whom  they  have  but 
casually  met  before. 

When  the  organ  is  small,  persons  are  unable  thus  to  recognise  indi- 
viduals, even  though  they  often  meet  them  in  business,  parties,  etc.,  or 
if  they  remember  to  have  seen  them,  their  recollections  are  faint. 

FORM  EMPLOYED  IN  READING  AND  SPELLING. 

We  read  and  spell  mainly  by  means  of  the  shape  of  letters  and 
words,  and  therefore  by  the  exercise  of  this  faculty.  All  printers  read 
proof,  spell,  correct  typographical  errors,  <foc.,  not  by  language,  or  by 
remembering  mechanically  whether  a word  ends  in  tion  or  sion,  or  is 
spelled  with  z,  s,  or  c,  etc.,  but  by  the  appearances  of  words — by  the 
eye  instead  of  by  rote — by  form,  not  language.  It  strikes  his  eye  as 
correct  or  incorrect,  not  his  ear.  The  correctness  of  this  point  is  sub- 
mitted to  every  proof  reader  and  good  speller  in  Christendom.  More- 
over, we  never  have  any  occasion  to  know  how  to  spell  words,  except 
where  they  are  put  on  paper,  or  in  order  to  put  them  on — that  is, 
where  Form  can  be  employed  in  spelling  them.  This  method  of  learn- 
ing to  spell  is  far  superior  in  ease  as  well  as  durability  to  the  present 
method  of  learning  to  spell  by  rote,  and  should  be  substituted  for  it. 
In  other  words,  Form  is  the  natural  organ  for  reading  and  spelling; 
and  therefore  children  should  be  taught  at  first  to  read  and  spell  by 
means  of  the  appearances  of  words,  instead  of,  as  now,  by  rote. 
Language  or  rote  may  assist,  but  should  be  altogether  secondary  ; 
whereas  now  it  is  primary.  This  course  will  enable  us  to  remember 
what  we  have  learned,  whereas  now  how  few  of  us,  even  after  having 
served  a five  years’  spelling  and  reading  apprenticeship,  however  ex- 
pert we  may  have  been  as  scholars,  can  spell  correctly  an  ordinary 
page  of  a letter,  or  even  many  common  household  words ! What 
greater  practical  condemnation  of  the  present  system  could  be  had 
than  the  miserably  poor  spelling  of  nearly  all,  after  all  the  pains 
taken? 

The  reason  is  this.  We  learn  to  spell  by  rote — by  the  jingle,  and 
this  is  forgotten  soon  after  we  leave  school  ; whereas  we  should  learn  to 
read  and  spell  by  the  eye — by  the  appearance  of  words,  which  would 
enable  us  to  learn  much  more  easily,  and  then  retain  what  we  learn. 
By  adopting  the  change  here  proposed,  children  could  learn  to  spell  in 
less  than  half  the  time  now  consumed,  and  retain  it  twice  as  well— a 
four-fold  advantage,  and  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  matters 

* Amer.  Phren.  Journal  for  August  and  Sept.,  1845  and  1846.  p.  54. 
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where  the  time  and  labour-saving  principle,  now  so  advantageously  ap- 
plied elsewhere,  can  possibly  be  employed.  If  this  proposed  change 
would  enable  children  to  learn  what  they  now  do  in  one-fourth  the 
time  now  consumed,  and  employ  the  balance  either  in  gaining  health 
and  growth  by  play,  or  in  learning  three  times  as  much  as  now,  behold 
its  value ! 

EVILS  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ  TOO  YOUNG. 

Learning  to  read  by  another  method,  much  more  by  the  present, 
requires  considerable  intellect — is  indeed  almost  a herculean  task, 
especially  to  gather  the  sense  of  what  is  read — which  is  the  only  object 
of  all  reading.  If,  therefore,  after  all  this  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour, 
young  children  finally  learn  to  read  words,  parrot-like,  before  they 
know  their  meaning  or  can  comprehend  the  ideas  expressed,  (as  is 
almost  always  the  case,)  they  fall  into  a mechanical  reading  of  mere 
words  without  ideas.  Too  many  of  our  ministers,  though  college- 
educated,  read  even  the  Bible  with  as  much  monotonous  sameness,  as 
the  horse  treads  his  bark-mill  rounds.  They  do  not  even  attempt  to 
develope  its  meaning,  but  simply  recite  it  mechanically  and  unmean- 
ingly, as  if  they  were  mere  reading  machines.  And  some  even  preach 
in  this  see-saw  tone.  Both  are  caused  mainly  by  thus  prematurely 
learning  to  read  words  before  they  are  capable  of  understanding  what 
they  read,  and  would  be  obviated  by  a postponement  of  reading  till 
they  can  fully  perceive  the  sense.  And  even  then,  special  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  definition  of  words,  and  the  sense  of  what  is 
read,  more  than  to  the  words  themselves.  They  should  be  taught  to 
read  words  merely  as  the  means  of  acquiring  ideas. 

too  early  schooling  engenders  dislike  of  books. 

Too  early  schooling  almost  necessarily  engenders  a dislike  of  both 
books  and  learning.  Learning  to  read  is  generally  irksome — always 
and  necessarily  so  to  young  children,  because  they  have  yet  too  little 
mind  to  take  interest  in  it.  Hence,  besides  learning  slowly,  they 
acquire  a settled  dislike  of  both  books  and  school.  But  wait  and  read 
them  stories  till  you  first  create  in  them  a strong  desire  to  learn  to 
read,  so  that  they  can  read  them  by  themselves,  and,  besides  learning 
to  read  in  one  fourth  the  time  now  occupied,  the  Delight  taken  in 
reading  would  make  them  readers  through  life,  and  form  in  them  a 
permanent  literary  taste  and  intellectual  cast  of  mind.  This  point  is 
one  of  the  utmost  importance.  Its  reason  is  obvious.  Young  children 
not  only  take  no  interest  in  reading,  but  dislike  the  confinement  of 
school  exceedingly  ; and  hence  acquire  a dislike  of  reading.  But  wait 
till  they  are  about  eight  years  old  ; meanwhile  be  preparing  them  for 
learning  to  read  by  showing  them  things,  and  any  child  can  be  ad- 
vanced farther  in  three  months  than  if  it  had  begun  at  three  years  old, 
and  plodded  along  year  after  year  till  eight ; and  with  this  paramount 
advantage,  that  the  latter  will  hate  books  and  reading,  while  the  former 
will  be  delighted  with  both.  The  mother  of  Wesley  would  not  let  her 
children  learn  a letter  till  they  were  five  years  old  ; and  the  day  John 
was  five,  she  taught  him  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  next  day, 
taught  him  to  read  a verse  in  the  Bible.  Postpone  learning  to  read  and 
spell,  and  then  proceed  as  here  directed,  and  any  child  of  ordinary 
capabilities  can  learn  in  a few  months.  Hundreds  of  instances  in 
which  this  course  has  been  pursued,  have  practically  demonstrated  its 
feasibility. 

means  of  cultivating  form. 

The  utility  of  this  faculty  renders  its  cultivation  exceedingly  im- 
portant. Since  it  can  thus  facilitate  reading  and  spelling — and  all 
‘ children  who  have  Form  large,  learn  these  branches  proportionally 
fast — and  especially  since  it  can  take  that  cognizance  of  shape  which 
discloses  character,  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  augment  its 
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power  and  activity.  By  what  means  then  can  this  desideratum  be 
attained  % By  its  exercise.  By  this  only.  That  is,  by  observing 
and  remembering  shape.  Identify  or  associate  together  persons  and 
things  and  their  shape,  so  that  you  can  always  remember  them  by 
their  appearance.  The  extent  to  which  practice  will  enable  you  to  do 
this,  is  truly  astonishing.  Formerly,  circuses  and  menageries  allowed 
those  who  had  paid  their  entrance  fee  in  the  forenoon,  to  pass  in  free  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  If  tickets  had  been  given,  they  would  have 
been  transferred,  and  have  let  in  others.  Hence  the  doorkeeper  was 
compelled  to  remember  who  had  paid.  To  do  this  he  was  obliged  to 
observe  sharply  and  minutely,  not  their  dress,  for  that  could  be 
changed,  but  the  faces  of  all  visitors.  This  he  did  so  effectually  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  deception,  however  artfully  practised. 
He  claimed  this  remarkable  capability  of  ‘ carrying  faces  in  the  eye  ’ 
as  a supernatural  gift,  whereas  it  consisted  simply  in  a vigorous  exer- 
cise of  form.  A similar  plan  is  practised  in  our  southern  and  western 
travelling  routes — the  collector  remembering  where  this  and  that  one 
came  on  board,  and  who  have  paid — all  by  their  faces.  Their  power  in 
this  respect,  is  often  remarkable  ! And  it  is  thus  perfected  by  observ- 
ing every  passenger.  The  English  prisons  have  a class  of  officers  whose 
special  province  is  to  detect  former  convicts.  This  they  do  by  scruti- 
nizing closely  all  who  are  brought  in ; noting  particularly  every 
feature  and  all  its  peculiarities — indeed,  every  thing  appertaining  to 
looks  and  shape,  and  they  rarely  fail  to  detect  old  customers.  Some  of 
our  own  police  officers  are  equally  gifted  in  this  respect,  A like  cultiva- 
tion of  Form  will  confer  a like  power  of  recollecting  all  those  before 
seen,  or  all  whose  form  is  well  developed  by  nature.  It  will  also  enlarge 
Form  when  small,  which  is  still  more  important. 

In  order  to  improve  this  faculty,  then,  mark  well  the  looks  of  all  you 
see.  Notice  the  shape  of  their  individual  features,  and  of  all  col- 
lectively, so  closely  as  to  be  able  to  recognise  them  whenever  and 
wherever  you  may  meet  them.  In  doing  this  you  need  not  stare  at 
them,  but  look  sharply  while  you  do  look.  Especially  are  we  allowed 
and  even  required  to  observe  the  countenances  of  all  with  whom  we 
converse.  What  better  opportunity  could  possibly  be  required  for  dis- 
ciplining this  faculty  ? Nor  are  any  too  poor  to  exercise  it  perpetually 
and  vigorously. 


SIZE. 

definition  and  location. 

Power  of  taking  cognizance  of  bulk,  dimension,  magnitude,  quan- 
tities, proportions,  etc.  : ability  to  judge  of  size,  length,  breadth, 
height,  depth,  distance,  and  the  weight  of  bodies  by  observing  their 
size  : capability  of  measuring  angles,  quantities,  proportions,  dis- 
proportions, perpendiculars,  levels,  and  departures  therefrom,  by 
the  eye  : etc. 

Located  beneath  the  inner  terminations  of  the  eyebrows,  at  their 
junction  with  the  nose.  It  is  very  large  in  Herschel,  Astor,  and  Cook, 
but  small  in  Ann  Ormerod.  The  following  rule  will  measure  its  size 
correctly  : It  is  proportional  to  the  projection  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
eyebrows  over  the  inner  portion  of  the  eyes.  Where  but  little  projec- 
tion occurs  as  you  pass  from  the  latter  up  to  the  former,  Size  is  propor- 
tionally small ; but  the  larger,  the  more  the  former  project,  like  the 
eaves  of  a house,  over  the  latter.  The  frontal  sinus  may  increase  this 
projection,  but  of  this  elsewhere. 

adaptation  and  function. 

Magnitude  appertains  necessarily  to  all  material  bodies.  No  physical 
substance  or  thing  can  possibly  exist  without  possessing  bulk.  But 
for  this  elementary  property  of  matter,  no  difference  would  exist  between 
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a drop  of  water  and  an  ocean  of  water,  or  between  giants  and  pigmies, 
mountains  and  molehills.  Or  with  this  arrangement  in  nature,  but 
without  this  faculty  in  man  to  put  him  in  relation  with  large  and 
small,  all  conception  of  dimension  would  have  been  impossible  to  us. 
We  could  neither  have  distinguished  each  other  by  the  general  size  of 
our  persons,  nor  the  particular  size  of  our  features,  nor  perceived  any 
difference  between  a rain-drop  and  a flood.  But  with  both  this  primary 
element  of  matter  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  mental  faculty  adapted  to 
it  on  the  other,  we  can  distinguish  things  by  their  being  larger  and 
smaller,  and  apply  this  measuring  capability  to  most  of  our  relations 
with  matter. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL. 

Large  Size  enables  and  disposes  the  husbandman  to  make  his  fences, 
rows,  swaths,  furrows,  etc.,  straight  ; the  blacksmith  to  mould  his  iron 
and  fit  his  shoes  4 by  the  eye  the  mechanic,  to  measure,  fit,  and  work 
by  sight  ; the  artist  to  give  proportion  to  what  he  makes  ; the  grocer, 
to  come  very  near  the  weight  required  in  cutting  oft  butter,  meat,  cheese, 
etc.  ; the  drover  to  estimate  the  weight  of  stock  within  a few  pounds, 
and  thus  of  other  occupations.  Indeed,  it  is  indispensable  in  most 
avocations,  and  useful  in  all.  When  Size  is  small,  all  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  dimension  are  proportionally  imperfect.  Hence  the  great 
importance  of  improving  it  by  culture.  Yet  how  few  ever  think  of 
doing  this  further  than  business  may  require  ! 

MEANS  OF  CULTIVATING  SIZE. 

The  method  pursued  by  Prussian  teachers  will  show  parents,  teachers, 
and  all  others  how  to  improve  this  faculty.  The  pupils  are  taken  to 
the  fields,  woods,  mountains,  etc.,  and  asked  how  far  it  is  to  yonder 
tree,  house,  rock,  etc.  Each  pupil  takes  a given  position,  and  passes 
his  judgment,  which  is  recorded,  and  then  the  actual  distance  is  mea- 
sured, and  all  are  required  to  look  once  more  by  way  of  correcting  and 
improving  the  eye  as  to  distance,  height,  etc.  Farmers  can  improve 
this  faculty  by  estimating  the  number  of  acres  in  a given  field,  the 
number  of  bushels  or  tons  in  a certain  pile  ; butchers  in  estimating  the 
■weight  of  cattle,  etc. ; carpenters  and  masons  in  plumbing  and  building 
by  the  eye  ; landscape  painters  and  drawers,  in  foreshortening  and  giving 
the  perspective  to  their  pictures  ; portrait  painters  in  making  them 
the  size  of  life,  and  proportioning  all  the  features,  and  thus  of  other 
callings.  In  short,  to  improve  this  faculty,  look  at  things  with  the 
view  of  estimating  and  applying  this  element  to  things. 

The  study  of  geometry  has  to  do  mainly  with  measuring  quan- 
tities, and  of  course  comes  more  appropriately  under  this  faculty  than 
any  other,  although  it  calls  to  its  aid  nearly  all  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Geometry  should  therefore  form  a constituent  part  of  education, 
and  even  of  children’s  plays.  Let  their  playthings  be  so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  put  together  into  various  geometrical  figures,  so  as  to 
solve  its  principal  problems.  Thus  they  can  easily  be  taught  to  solve 
the  problem  that  ‘ the  squares  of  the  two  sides  of  a rectangle  triangle 
are  equal  to  the  square  of  its  hypothenuse,’  by  having  square  blocks 
of  any  size,  say  an  inch,  and  filling  a hypothenuse,  say  of  three  inches, 
with  nine  blocks,  or  of  five  by  twenty -five,  and  the  other  two  sides 
similarly  filled,  will  hold  just  as  many.  Playing  with  geometrical 
blocks  would  soon  render  globe,  cylinder,  prism,  cone,  apex,  segment, 
cube,  pentagon,  octagon,  etc.,  as  familiar  as  bread. 


WEIGHT. 

DEFINITION  AND  LOCATION. 

Intuitive  perception  and  application  of  the  principles  of  gravity  ; 
ability  to  preserve  and  regain  the  balance  ; to  keep  from  falling  ; ride 
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a fractious  horse  ; skate  ; carry  a steady  hand  ; throw  a stone,  hall, 
or  arrow  straight  ; shoot  well ; walk  aloft  on  a high  and  narrow 
beam  ; climb  without  falling  ; walk  the  edge  of  a precipice  ; in  short, 
to  preserve  and  regain  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Location. — Draw  an  imaginary  line  from  the  middle  of  the  eyes, 
when  directed  straight  forward,  upwards  to  the  eyebrows,  and  Weight 
is  located  internally  of  this  line,  in  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  while 
Colour  is  located  externally  of  it.  When  large,  each  fills  out  the 
eyebrows  at  their  respective  locations,  but  if  small,  allows  them  to  run 
horizontally  over  them. 

ADAPTATION  AND  OFFICE. 

Attraction  forms  a constituent  element  of  matter.  Without  it,  all 
bodies  would  rise  as  often  as  fall,  and  be  incapable  of  being  kept  in  any 
particular  position,  so  that  nothing  could  have  been  built  or  done  ; for 
what  would  have  bound  matter  together  ? What  else  keeps  the  parti- 
cles which  compose  bodies  from  being  scattered  throughout  space,  and 
binds  them  almost  inseparably  together  ? What  but  gravity  binds  the 
ocean  in  its  bed  ; keeps  the  rivers  from  ascending  mountains,  and  being 
scattered  over  hill  and  dale  ; causes  the  rain  to  fall ; binds  things  on 
the  earth  to  its  surface  ; keeps  it  in  its  orbit,  or  renders  it  in  any  way 
inhabitable  % Or  with  this  element  in  matter,  but  without  its  corres- 
ponding faculty  in  man  to  put  him  in  relation  with  it,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  perceive  and  apply  it,  he  would  have  lain  where  gravity  carried 
him,  and  been  incapable  of  ever  doing  any  thing  to  resist  its  sway.  He 
could  neither  have  walked  nor  stood.  But  with  this  arrangement  of 
attraction  in  nature  and  this  faculty  in  man,  he  can  convert  nature  to 
his  service  ; resist  wind  and  tide  ; manage  machinery  ; and  accomplish 
beneficial  ends  innumerable. 

Its  ample  development  gives  its  possessor  perfect  control  over  his 
muscles,  and  directs  him  how  instantly  to  regain  his  lost  balance,  and 
thus  makes  him  feel  safe  when  aloft,  on  the  ice,  on  horse-back,  etc., 
prevents  him  slipping  much,  and  then  tells  him  exactly  how  to  prevent 
falling  ; enables  him  to  comprehend  and  apply  motion,  understand  and 
manage  mechanical  and  other  forces,  and  judge  of  the  weight  and  mo- 
mentum of  bodies  ; gives  him  a steady  hand  ; enables  him  to  throw, 
jump,  etc.,  with  precision.  Those  in  whom  it  is  small,  are  proportion- 
ally deficient  in  these  respects  ; feel  unsafe  when  high  up,  because  they 
know  they  cannot  manage  themselves  well ; are  liable  to  slip,  stumble, 
and  fall ; feel  dizzy  when  they  look  over  a precipice,  or  are  high  up  on 
any  thing  ; are  liable  to  have  their  heads  turn  or  swim  ; cannot  apply 
momentum  well ; often  lose  their  centre  of  gravity  ; and  control  their 
motions  with  difficulty. 

Its  cultivation  then  becomes  highly  important,  yet  is  little  practised. 
How  rarely  do  any  exercise  it  or  cultivate  it  in  children,  more  than 
nature  actually  compels  l Yet  this  should  be  commenced  in  infancy, 
and  prosecuted  vigorously  through  life.  Instead  of  holding  or  bracing 
children  up  so  that  they  cannot  roll  over  or  fall,  teach  them  to  hold  them* 
selves  up,  or  else  let  them  roll  into  uncomfortable  positions.  Encourage 
them  to  stand,  walk,  run,  climb,  etc.,  and  as  early  as  may  be,  carry  them 
upon  your  extended  hand  around  the  room,  changing  their  position 
more  and  still  more  quickly  so  as  to  compel  them  to  exert  this  faculty 
in  order  to  keep  from  falling. 

But  most  mothers  pursue  the  opposite  course,  to  the  great  injury  of 
their  children.  They  forbid  climbing,  and  are  perpetually  ringing  in 
their  ears,  4 Take  care,  take  care,  you’ll  fall,  you’ll  fall.’  Like  the 
fidgety  grandmother  who  charged  her  grandsons  never,  on  any  account, 
to  go  near  the  water  till  they  had  learned  to  swim , lest  they  should  be 
drowned,  these  timid  mothers  forbid  their  children  to  climb  lest  they 
fall ; whereas  the  very  way  to  prevent  their  falling,  is  to  encourage  their 
climbing  ; because  this  excites  and  thereby  strengthens  Weight,  which, 
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when  developed,  renders  them  more  safe  aloft  than  those  who  have  it 
small  are  on  the  ground.  When  small,  they  tumble  down  easily — a 
straw  tumbling  them  over — so  that  strengthening  this  faculty  will  save 
them  many  an  extra  4 bump.’  So  far  from  restraining  a faculty  thus 
eminently  and  extensively  useful,  its  training  should  form  a part  of 
early  education  as  much  as  talking.  Its  daily  and  vigorous  exercise 
should  continue  through  life.  Let  boys  learn  to  slide,  climb  trees,  etc., 
and  let  girls  jump  the  rope,  learn  to  ride  on  horseback.  Let  adults  also 
improve  and  augment  its  power  by  exercise . 


COLOUR. 

DEFINITION. 

Perception,  recollection,  and  application  of  colours,  and  de- 
light in  them  : ability  to  discern  and  compare  their  tints  and  shades, 
match  colours  by  the  eye,  paint,  etc.  Located.  See  location  of  weight, 
page  18. 

adaptation  and  office. 

Colour  forms  a constituent  element  of  matter.  It  tinges,  variegates, 
and  incalculably  beautifies  the  flowers  of  the  field  with  its  ever- varying 
tints  and  shades.  It  renders  all  vegetation  verdant  and  delightful.  It 
skirts  our  mornings  and  evenings  with  its  golden  hues,  and  paints  the 
gorgeous  skies  and  rainbows  with  the  pencillings  of  divine  beauty.  It 
crimsons  the  rosy  cheeks  of  health  with  indescribable  loveliness,  their 
beautiful  colourings  being  one  of  their  chief  attractions.  Without 
colour  how  cheerless  and  dreary  the  fields  of  nature  and  the  face  of 
creation  would  be.  But  colours  exist,  and  this  primary  mental  faculty 
enables  man  to  perceive  them,  apply  them,  and  take  delight  in  them. 
Indeed,  few  other  things  confer  more  pleasure  or  profit— more  elevation, 
refinement,  and  purity  of  mind  and  feeling  than  colours. 

Large  colour  quickly  notices  and  discerns  any  peculiarities  or  beau- 
ties in  the  colouring!  of  things  seen  ; experiences  pleasure  when  the 
colouring  is  good,  but  pain  when  it  is  defective.  With  Ideality  large, 
it  delights  in  good  paintings,  and  selects,  matches  and  applies  colours 
with  good  taste  and  judgment.  With  Imitation,  Constmctiveness, 
Form,  and  Size  added,  it  can  excel  in  painting.  The  pleasure  good 
colouring  affords,  is  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  this  organ. 

Small  colour  neither  notices  nor  takes  much  pleasure  in  colours  ; 
nor  discerns  interest  or  beauty  in  them  ; nor  is  able  to  carry  them  in 
the  eye.  When  very  deficient,  it  cannot  even  distinguish  them. 

Mr.  Stratton,  formerly  a crockery  merchant  in  Third  street,  Phila- 
delphia, failed  so  utterly  to  discern  the  colours  of  his  wares,  that  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  give  up  the  business.  He  relates  the  following 
anecdote.  A female  customer  called  for  a wash  bowl  and  pitcher  of  a 
given  pattern,  which  he  brought  out.  She  wished  one  of  the  same 
pattern,  but  of  a different  colour,  naming  the  colour  she  wished.  Un- 
able to  distinguish  any  colour  but  green,  he  brought  out  one  at  a ven- 
ture, which  happened  to  be  quite  different  from  what  was  wanted.  She 
turned  indignantly  and  walked  out,  as  if  imposed  upon.  An  excellent 
draftsman  in  New  Haven,  could  see  no  difference  between  brown  and 
red  covered  books,  and  a green  table  on  which  they  lay.  In  all  such 
cases  this  organ  is  small. 

The  cultivation  of  colour  is  important,  in  proportion  to  the  plea- 
sure its  exercise  is  capable  of  conferring.  To  increase  its  power  and 
action,  exercise  it.  This  may  be  done  by  studying  and  admiring 
colours — by  observing  and  contemplating  that  exhaustless  and  ever- 
varying  richness  and  perfection  of  colouring  with  which  nature  has 
painted  the  flowers  of  the  field.  Let  one  and  all  s tudy  Botany . It  is 
* full  of  interest  and  pleasure.  The  growing  attention  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers,  especially  by  woman,  is  a matter  of  rejoicing.  Let 
children  also  be  encouraged  to  plant,  tend,  and  admire  them,  arrange 
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colours  and  make  bouquets,  and  let  them  'paint.  Not  only  show  them 
pictures,  but  pictures  painted  to  life — not  those  miserable  daubs  now 
given  them  to  play  with,  but  those  well  painted.  Let  painting  be 
generally  practised,  especially  by  women,  for  all  are  endowed  with 
more  or  less  of  this  gift.  And  let  artists  be  multiplied  and  patronised. 

HOW  TO  PAINT  CHEEKS. 

Pleasurable  as  beautiful  colours  are,  especially  when  tinging  the 
cheek  of  health,  artificial  colouring  of  cheeks  is  not  commendable.  Not 
that  they  should  not  be  coloured,  for  nature  would  give  them  the  most 
beautiful  tints  imaginable.  Beatiful  woman  has  only  not  to  rub  off  the 
paint  nature  puts  on.  And  even  those  who  by  violating  the  physical 
laws  have  lost  the  rosy  hues  of  health  and  beauty,  can  restore  them  by 
air  and  exercise.  Pallid  cheeks  indicate  inactive  lungs,  and  can  be  re- 
painted temporally  by  facing  a cool  breeze,  and  permanently  by  facing 
it  often.  They  may  also  be  rendered  plump  and  glossy  by  the  same 
means.  No  paint  can  equal  that  put  on  by  health.  Try  it,  ye  who 
would  have  blushing,  rosy  charms. 


ORDER. 

DEFINITION  AND  LOCATION. 

Method  : system  : arrangement  : having  a place  for  every  thing, 
and  all  things  in  their  places,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  found  : sys- 
tematical arrangement  of  business  affairs,  ideas,  conduct,  etc. 

Located  externally  from  Colour,  and  beneath  the  junction  of  those 
bony  ridges — the  superciliary — which  come  down  the  sides  of  the  head, 
with  the  arch  of  the  eyebrows — that  is,  beneath  the  eyebrows  right 
above  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyes.  When  very  large,  it  forms  an  arch, 
almost  an  angle,  in  the  eyebrows  at  this  point,  accompanied  by  its  pro- 
jection or  hanging  over.  It  is  large  in  Captain  Cook.  Where  small, 
the  eyebrows  at  this  point  retire,  and  are  straight  and  flat,  wanting  that 
arched  projection  given  by  large  Order. 

ADAPTATION  AND  FUNCTION. 

Order  pervades  all  nature.  It  arranges  a place  for  every  organ  of  the 
human  body,  and  puts  them  all  in  their  places,  so  that  they  may  the 
better  perform  their  respective  functions.  It  systematizes  all  the  oper- 
ations of  nature.  But  for  this  institution  of  Order,  creation  would 
have  been  one  grand  chaos.  But  now  all  nature  moves  onward  with  a 
methodical  precision  both  perfect  in  itself  and  beneficial  to  man.  The 
faculty  of  order  in  man,  adapts  him  to  this  arrangement  of  Order  in 
nature. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL. 

Large  Order  assigns  particular  places  to  particular  things  ; tries  to 
keep  them  there,  and  is  much  annoyed,  perhaps  angered,  by  disorder  ; 
arranges  books  and  papers,  and  conducts  business,  labour,  etc.,  syste- 
matically ; and  appreciates  and  desires  method  in  the  presentation  of 
ideas,  arrangement  of  sentences,  clauses,  and  words  ; conforms  to  ‘ Law 
and  Order’  in  government,  religion,  etc.,  and  thus  opposes  lawless 
measures  and  mobocracy.  Small  Order  throws  things  down  where 
used  last ; is  desultory  in  thought,  conversation,  and  conduct,  and 
regardless  of  method  in  every  thing. 

Its  primary  office  is  to  keep  its  own  things  in  their  allotted  places. 
Hence,  though  large  in  children,  workpeople,  and  others,  they  may 
allow  and  even  create  disorder,  in  the  things  of  others  ; because  this 
organ  operates  mainly  in  personal  affairs.  So  too,  method  is  not  incom- 
patible with  coarseness  and  destitution  of  taste,  almost  to  slovenliness  ; 
or  one  may  be  very  tidy,  yet  not  at  all  systematic.  Neatness  is 
one  thing,  and  method  another.  The  former  is  the  product  of  Ideality, 
the  latter,  of  Order.  Again  : this  faculty  likes  order,  yet  may  not 
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always  keep  it ; perhaps  on  account  of  sluggishness  and  indolence,  or 
because  of  extreme  activity  and  consequent  perpetual  hurry . Desire  for 
order  therefore  measures  its  power.  Still,  this  desire  generally  secures 
the  thing  desired. 

The  advantages  of  Order  are  very  great.  That  business  man  who 
does  not  keep  his  accounts  straight,  will  fail.  System  facilitates  dis- 
patch and  doubles  the  work  done  ; whereas  disorder  wastes  time  and 
substance,  and  is  ruinous  in  its  very  nature.  The  4 Friends  ’ usually  have 
this  organ  large,  their  women  generally  very  large,  and  accordingly 
they  are  as  methodical  as  clocks  ; which  doubtless  contributes  largely 
to  their  thrift  and  business  success.  Ye  parents,  who  would  render 
your  children  prosperous  and  happy,  early  instil  into  them  this  all- 
important  principle  of  order  and  dispatch.  And  how  much  more  plea- 
santly that  family  lives  when  each  returns  every  thing  to  its  place,  and 
when  all  know  just  where  to  find  what  is  wanted  % Disorder  also  sours 
the  temper , and  thus  inflicts  an  incalculable  moral  injury. 

Still,  it  is  sometimes  too  large.  Being  extra  particular  has  worked 
many  a woman  into  a premature  grave,  and  made  others  fretful  all  their 
lives. 

The  cultivation  of  Order  is  as  important  as  system  is  useful.  To  increase 
its  power,  be  methodical.  Arrange  tools,  accounts,  papers,  every  thing, 
and  then  keep  them  arranged,  and  always  replace  what  you  use.  Brush 
up  the  outward  man.  Cleanse  the  person.  Exchange  soiled  linens. 
Preserve  personal  order.*  Especially  observe  intellectual  and  moral 
method . To  train  children  up  to  habits  of  order,  is  doubly  important. 
Give  them  a drawer  or  trunk  of  their  own , and  encourage  them  to  ar- 
range and  keep  all  their  things  in  specific  places — to  fold  and  lay  away 
their  garments  ; put  up  their  hats  ; replace  their  playthings  ; lay  their 
clothes  at  night  where  they  can  be  found  in  the  dark ; keep  their  books 
whole  and  in  place  ; and  take  care  of  every  thing. 


CALCULATION. 

DEFINITION  AND  LOCATION. 

Cognizance  of  numbers  : ability  to  reckon  figures  in  the  head  : 
numerical  computation  : mental  arithmetic  : intuitive  perception  of 
the  relations  of  numbers  to  each  other  : ability  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  divide,  reckon  figures,  cast  accounts,  etc.,  in  the  mind, 
unaided  by  arithmetical  rules  or  figures  : memory  of  numbers. 

Located  externally  of  Order,  and  beneath  the  outer  terminations  of 
the  eyebrows  ; which,  when  it  is  large,  extend  outwardly , far  beyond 
the  eyes,  and  as  they  terminate,  turn  upwards  or  outwards  towards  the 
ears.  When  it  is  small,  the  eyebrows  are  short  at  their  outer  ends, 
passing  but  little  beyond  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyes,  and  not  bending 
outwards  and  upwards  towards  the  ears,  as  in  cases  when  it  is  large. 

ADAPTATION  AND  OFFICE. 

Number  appertains  to  every  thing  in  nature.  That  is,  things  can  be 
counted , nor  can  we  help  regarding  them  as  one,  two,  three,  four,  etc. 
This  calculating  faculty  enables  us  to  order  and  count  things,  reckon 
dollars  and  cents  ; arrange  things  numerically  ; solve  arithmetical 
sums  and  problems  ; and  calculate  figures.  Its  uses  are  therefore  in- 
calculably great. 

Large  Calculation  reckons  costs  and  accounts  in  the  head , often  more 
correctly  and  rapidly  than  with  slate  and  pencil,  and  has  a natural 
aptitude  for  arithmetical  calculations  in  general.  Mental  arithmetic 
and  remembering  numbers  are  its  more  specific  provinces.  Some  instances 

* _ * Some  will  retort,  ‘ Physician,  heal  thyself.  Keep  yourself  more  trim  and 
tidy.’  Yes,  when  Fve  nothing  to  do  more  important;  but  let  me  first 
methodize  my  mental  productions. 
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of  extraordinary  calculating  powers  are  on  record.  Zerah  Colburn  was 
one,  and  Bidder  is  another. 

Small  Calculation  dislikes  figures  ; reckons  them  in  the  head  slowly 
and  with  difficulty,  and  then  often  makes  mistakes  ; soon  becomes  con- 
fused, and  often  forgets  the  results  just  worked  out,  etc.  George  Combe, 
though  so  eminently  gifted  in  other  respects,  is  deficient  here.  After 
having  obtained  his  receipts  in  Lowell,  he  sent  them  first  to  one  and 
then  to  another,  to  whom  he  owed  sums,  with  the  request  that  each 
would  take  out  the  amount  due  to  him. 

The  cultivation  of  calculation  is  exceedingly  important,  and 
should  be  vigorously  prosecuted  by  all  through  life.  To  do  this,  rely 
upon  the  head  for  casting  and  remembering  accounts,  as  well  as  embrace 
opportunities  when  riding,  walking,  sitting,  &c.,  to  calculate  mentally. 
Time  your  speed  by  the  milestones,  and  reckon  from  the  data  thus  ob- 
tained, how  many  miles  per  hour,  day,  or  month  you  are  travelling. 
Calculate  the  prices  of  such  things  as  you  have  occasion  to  buy,  sell,  or 
exchange  ; cast  the  cost  of  goods  at  different  prices  and  in  different 
quantities  ; reckon  in  your  head  the  prices  of  what  you  buy  and  sell, 
&c.  Clerks  and  business  men  in  particular  should  practise  this  course. 
Arithmetical  rules  with  slate  and  pencil,  may  be  employed  as  assistants , 
but  rarely  if  ever  as  principals.  Colburn’s  mental  arithmetic  exceeds 
all  other  computing  systems,  both  for  strengthing  Calculation  and  facil- 
itating business.  Besides  these  exercises,  charge  your  memories  with 
amounts  due,  prices,  statistics,  the  numbers  of  houses,  dates,  and  every 
thing  appertaining  to  figures.  In  short,  exercise  this  faculty  more  and 
more,  the  more  you  would  improve  it.  The  extent  to  which  its 
power  may  be  carried  by  these  means  is  truly  astonishing.  The  author 
knows  an  ignorant  but  sensible  man,  unable  to  read,  write,  or  cipher,  who 
has  often  done  business  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  dollars  per  week, 
who  keeps  most  of  his  transactions  in  his  head,  and  says  he  never  had 
confusion  in  his  accounts  till  he  trusted  to  books  kept  by  his  son-in- 
law.  When  young  and  at  work  by  the  year,  he  took  up  wages  as  he 
wanted  them,  but  made  no  minute  of  them,  except  in  his  head,  yet 
usually  found  his  recollections  agreed  with  the  books  kept  by  his  em- 
ployers. Mr.  White,  an  excellent  dentist  in  Philadelphia,  says  that 
his  wife’s  uncle,  though  unable  to  read  or  write,  has  done  business  to 
the  amount  of  hundreds  or  thousands  annually,  yet  was  never  known 
to  mistake  the  exact  amount  due  from  him  or  to  him,  till  he  became 
intemperate.  The  Missionary  Herald  of  June,  1848,  speaking  of  the 
Gaboon  merchants — a tribe  on  the  coast  of  Africa — states  as  follows  : 

‘ There  are  a few  who  transact  business  to  the  amount  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  a year.  How  they  manage  a business  of  this  ex- 
tent, and  in  the  smallest  fractions  and  driblets,  without  the  aid  of  any 
written  accounts,  is  very  surprising.  It  is  done,  however,  and  that 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  the 
memory.’ 

HOW  TO  TEACH  ARITHMETIC. 

To  cultivate  this  faculty  in  children,  do  not  wait  till  they  are  old 
enough  to  cipher,  and  then  require  them  to  work  out  sums  with  the 
slate  and  arithmetic,  but  teach  them  to  count , which  all  children  love  to 
do,  and  proceed  ‘practically , step  by  step,  as  they  can  comprehend  the 
elementary  principles  of  arithmetic.  Teach  them  to  calculate  mentally 
first,  and  by  slate  and  rules  afterwards.  This  calculating  in  the  head 
so  little,  and  mechanically  so  much,  accounts  for  the  general  feebleness 
of  this  faculty. 

A majority  of  our  merchants  are  dyspeptic.  Standing  or  sitting 
bent  over  their  desks,  especially  while  growing,  is  one  cause.  This 
growing  evil  should  be  obviated  by  calculating  mainly  in  the  head.  It 
can  be  still  further  obviated  by  doing  a cash  business.  The  saving  of 
human  time  and  health  which  would  be  effected  by  closing  business 
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transactions  on  the  spot,  by  paying  cash,  would  be  incalculable.  It  would 
enable  fewer  clerks  to  do  more  business,  and  save  the  precious  health 
and  life  of  thousands  now  putting  their  very  being  into  account  books. 
Placing  all  business  upon  the  cash  system  would  also  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  those  overgrown  fortunes  so  injurious  both  to  rich  and  poor, 
by  enervating  and  vitiating  the  rich,  and  locking  up  the  comforts 
and  even  necessaries  of  life  from  the  poor.  The  credit  system  requires 
large  profits  to  cover  its  ‘heavy  losses,’  and  thus  compels  good  customers 
to  pay  the  6 bad  debts  ’ of  those  who  are  too  indolent,  too  visionary,  too 
unfortunate,  or  too  dishonest  to  pay  their  own  bills.  Require  cash,  and 
men  could  not  get  goods  till  they  had  earned  them.  This  would  tend  to 
check  speculation,  prevent  hard  times,  promote  industry  and  frugality, 
‘head  off’  dishonesty,  and  cheapen  all  we  buy.  It  would  enable  people 
to  sell  at  a small  profit,  and  tend  to  distrsbute  property  instead  of  con- 
centrating it.  When  a man  carries  his  money  in  his  hand,  he  can  buy 
cheap,  and  keep  in  his  pocket  the  extra  profits  required  to  support  the 
credit  system.  And  as  buyers  are  the  masses,  and  sellers  the  few,  this 
course  would  keep  property  diffused  instead  of  concentrating  it,  as  the 
credit  system  does. 

But  men  do  by  far  too  much  business.  One  Chinese  mark  of  fashion 
is  to  wear  the  finger  nails  so  very  long,  that  they  require  protecting 
sheaths.  Now  all  these  sheaths  are  useless,  because  the  nails  they  pro- 
tect should  be  cut  off.  And  all  the  business  done  in  manufacturing, 
wholesaleing,  transporting,  and  retailing  these  sheaths  is  useless,  and 
should  be  dispensed  with.  So  of  lacing  apparatus  among  us,  which  is 
worse  than  useless.  All  the  business  it  creates  is  unnecessary — a misuse 
of  time  and  human  energy.  And  thus  of  a thousand  other  superfluities. 
‘Nature’s  wants  are  few  but  man’s  artificial,  and  injurious  desires  are 
many,  and  create  most  of  our  business.  Dispense  with  all  this  extra 
business,  and  pay  cash  for  the  remainder,  and  the  amount  of  human 
time  and  life  thus  saved  would  be  iu calculable.  The  time  thus  saved, 
might  be  employed  so  as  vastly  to  augment  human  happiness.  It 
might  be  expended  in  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  But  more 
elsewhere  of  economising  time  to  bestow  on  mental  culture. 


LOCALITY. 

DEFINITION  AND  LOCATION. 

Cognizance  of  position  : recollection  of  the  looks  of  places,  roads, 
scenery,  position  on  the  page,  and  location  of  objects  seen  ; that  is,  of 
their  whereabouts  : the  geographical  faculty  : desire  to  travel  and 
see  places,  as  well  as  ability  to  find  them  : ability  to  carry  the  points 
of  compass  in  the  head,  &c. 

Located  over  Size  and  Weight,  or  about  half  an  inch  above  the  inner 
third  of  the  eyebrows,  and  running  upwards  and  outwards.  It  was  im- 
mensely devoloped  in  Captain  Cook,  the  first  circumnavigator  of  our 
globe.  His  history  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  power 
and  activity  of  this  faculty.  This  fact  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
this  science  ; the  more  so  because  his  likeness  was  taken  before  Phreno- 
logy was  known. 

Large  Locality  readily  recognises  places  seen  before,  and  easily  finds 
them  ; seldom  gets  lost  even  in  the  forest  ; retraces  its  path,  however 
winding  or  intersected  ; calls  to  mind  where  it  saw  things  ; keeps  the 
points  of  the  compass  in  the  head  ; learns  and  remembers  geography 
with  facility  ; and  easily  locates  every  thing.  Small,  it  loses  its  way 
in  the  city  or  woods  ; forgets  places  ; and  learns  geography  with  diffi- 
culty. 

The  ends  it  subserves  are  so  indispensable,  and  the  advantages  of  its 
full  development  are  so  great,  that  its  cultivation  is  of  great  import- 
ance. Like  the  rest,  it  must  be  increased  by  exercise.  Mark  the  places 
you  see, — so  that  you  will  know  them  when  you  see  them  again.  If 
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in  the  city,  note  streets  and  important  houses.  When  you  visit  one 
not  seen  before,  look  around  at  the  neighbouring  ones,  fix  upon  any 
distinguishing  peculiarity,  so  that  you  may  know  it  when  you  see  it 
again.  If  in  the  country,  observe  the  trees  and  cross  roads  ; in  short, 
mark  your  track  wherever  you  go,  so  that  you  may  always  be  able  to 
retrace  your  steps.  When  you  read,  note  the  pages  on  which  particu- 
lar points  of  interest  are  stated.  Travel  if  able  ; and  whenever  you 
do  so,  observe  the  ever  varying  scenery  presented  to  the  eye.  If  you 
can  snatch  a leisure  hour  in  visiting  strange  places,  mount  some  emi- 
nence commanding  a prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  ; or  follow  a 
river  or  shore  for  a similar  purpose.  To  contemplate  scenery , besides 
feasting  Locality,  exerts  a purifying,  elevating,  and  even  religious  in- 
fluence over  the  mind.  It  is  desirable  that  the  expenses  and  dangers 
incident  to  travelling  should  be  reduced  to  their  lowest  point,  so  that 
its  advantages  and  pleasures  may  be  enjoyed  by  all.  Our  nation, 
America,  as  a whole,  out-travels  all  the  world  besides.  Few  things 
equally  instruct  or  benefit.  Few  equally  stimulate  that  observation 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  education.  Still,  to  be  useful,  travelling 
must  be  pursued  on  some  good  principle.  A dunce  may  travel  a life- 
time, yet  learn  less  from  it  than  an  active,  penetrating  mind  will  gather 
in  visiting  some  contiguous  city.  Nor  do  many  things  require  more 
mind  than  travelling,  when  all  the  good  it  can  confer  is  desired  to  be 
obtained. 

STUDY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Since  we  cannot  well  travel  over  the  whole  earth,  let  us  study 
i Ireography — -practically  as  far  as  we  can,  and  then  by  maps  and  books. 
Though  the  present  method  of  teaching  this  science  is  not  so  defective 
as  that  of  teaching  most  other  sciences,  yet  it  might  be  essentially  im- 
proved. Its  modern  method  of  employing  maps  vastly  facilitates  its 
acquisition  and  retention,  yet  should  be  carried  much  farther.  Every 
important  city,  river,  island,  and  landscape  on  earth  ought  to  be  accu- 
rately engraved,  so  that  looking  through  a magnifying  lens  at  them, 
would  represent  them  the  size  and  appearance  of  life.  Impressions  of 
them  thus  obtained  would  never  be  forgotten.  This  is  doubly  import- 
ant in  teaching  geography  to  children.  Globes  are  still  more  service- 
able, and  should  be  constructed  large  enough  to  allow  cities,  rivers, 
mountains,  &c.,  to  be  accurately  represented  by  elevations  and  depres- 
sions. Geographical  gardens  should  also  be  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  ; but  of  these  matters  hereafter.  We  wish  now  to  urge  strongly 
the  study  of  natural  geography.  The  study  of  the  artificial  boundaries 
of  countries  and  states  is  less  important  than  of  the  sundry  natural 
boundaries  and  landmarks.  Teach  first  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth 
into  land  and  water,  or  the  formations  of  Oceans  and  Continents. 
Next  its  frame-work.  Thus,  beginning  with  Cape  Horn,  follow  the 
Andes — that  chain  of  mountains  whose  extension  into  the  sea  forms 
Cape  Horn — along  the  western  coast  of  South  America  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  which  it  forms  ; then  northwest  along  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  Behring’s  Straits,  which  it  also  forms  ; then  down  Kamschatka 
which  it  also  originates,  through  Eastern  Asia  to  the  Himmaleh  moun- 
tains, that  head  of  the  mountainous  formation  of  our  globe  ; and 
then  south-west  into  its  formation  of  the  Polynesian  islands ; and  west 
through  Mount  Ararat,  the  Pyrenees,  and  rock- bound  Gibraltar,  to 
the  mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Northern  Africa,  and  you  have  the 
mountainous  or  bony  structure  of  our  globe  ; especially  if  you  follow 
the  Blue  Ridge  from  its  rise  in  Alabama  along  the  eastern  borders 
of  our  continent  through  the  Catskill,  Green,  and  White  mountains 
to  its  northern  termination. 

Then  take  up  the  river  basins,  and  mark  the  peculiarities  of  each  and 
all.  The  Mississippi  valley  is  wide,  level,  beautiful  throughout  all  its 
course  and  all  its  branches.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  full  of  lakes  or 
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marshes,  both  of  which  result  from  the  same  topographical  peculiarity 
of  formation.  Accordingly,  besides  containing  the  largest  bodies  of 
fresh  water  in  the  world,  it  is  full  all  through  Wisconsin,  Canada, 
Michigan,  and  northern  New  York,  of  lakes,  of  which  Seneca,  Cayuga, 
Skaneateles,  Crooked,  Canandaigua,  and  others,  are  samples.  Nor  can 
we  go  many  miles  in  any  direction  throughout  this  vast  valley  without 
intersecting  these  lakes  or  marshes. 

Mark  another  peculiarity  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley — that  which 
forms  Niagara  Falls.  Some  great  internal  commotion  of  the  earth  has, 
as  it  were,  broken  its  crust  in  two,  and  raised  up  one  side  of  the  breach 
several  hundred  feet.  This,  the  only  one-sided  hill  known,  commences 
in  Canada  West ; extends  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  ; 
forms  Niagara  Falls  ; continues  on  [to  Lockport,  where  the  Erie  canal 
in  rising  it  makes  some  nine  or  ten  successive  locks  ; extends  on  east  to 
Rochester  where  it  forms  Genesee  Falls  ; and  continues  on  to  Water- 
town,  which  it  built  up  by  creating  the  fall  of  the  Black  river  at  that 
place.  The  Oswego  river,  and  each  of  the  other  rivers  which  rise  in 
central  New  York  and  flow  north  into  the  Ontario,  pitch  over  this  same 
ledge,  which  creates  one  or  more  falls  in  each,  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Nor  are  these  all  the  topographical  peculiarities  of  this  great  northern, 
drain  of  our  continent. 

The  Susquehanna  has  a topographical  aspect  entirely  different.  Its 
bed,  from  the  head  waters  of  all  its  branches  throughout  its  entire 
course,  is  broad  and  shallow  ; and  on  each  side  of  almost  any  part  of 
it,  and  on  each  side  of  its  branches,  will  be  found  terraces  or  rapid 
ascents  from  its  bed  several  feet  high,  then  a level,  and  then  other  rises 
and  levels  corresponding  with  each  other  on  both  sides.  Its  waters  also 
run  close  under  the  base  of  its  mountains,  which  often  rise  rapidly  to 
great  heights,  and  are  usually  regular.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  these  topographical  aspects  of  either  of  these  rivers,  or  of  any  of 
their  branches,  can  tell  what  basin  he  is  in  just  by  these  general 
resemblances,  without  any  other  means  of  knowing. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

In  cultivating  this  faculty  in  children,  begin  before  they  are  two  years 
old.  Teach  them  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  etc.  If  you  live  in  the 
country,  teach  them  and  often  ask  them,  the  direction  of  given  fields,  as 
the  wheat-field,  corn-field,  meadow,  pasture,  woods,  etc.,  and  where 
certain  people  live,  etc.  If  in  the  city,  pursue  a similar  course  by  call- 
ing special  attention  to  public  and  singular  buildings  ; to  streets,  lanes, 
<fcc.,  and  teach  and  encourage  them  to  find  their  own  way  early. 

A personal  anecdote.  Taking  his  little  daughter,  three  years  old, 
upon  his  horse  before  him,  the  Author  asked  her  after  a little  while, 
4 Which  way  is  mother  V Then  turning  a street,  6 Which  way  is  she 
now?  ’ Coming  to  a place  so  peculiar  as  to  be  easily  remembered,  she 
was  requested  to  look  around  sharply  at  the  houses,  in  order  to  remem- 
ber them  next  time.  Riding  on  we  came  to  a parrot,  with  which  she 
was  immensly  delighted.  At  our  next  ride,  on  coming  to  the  place 
she  was  requested  to  remember,  she  recollected  it,  and  was  overjoyed 
with  the  idea  of  finding  the  parrot  which  she  remembered  wTas  near. 
This  time  she  was  told  which  way  to  go  to  find  the  parrot,  and  the  next 
time  she  remembered  that  also.  By  pursuing  a similar  course,  this 
faculty  can  be  easily  roused  to  vigorous  action  so  as  through  life  to 
note  and  be  able  to  find  the  way. 

The  Study  of  Geology  also  furnishes  a powerful  stimulant  to  this 
faculty,  as  well  as  to  many  other  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  The 
earth  has  written  her  own  history  upon  her  surface  and  her  depths,  be- 
sides teaching  some  of  the  grandest  lessons  we  can  learn.  Every  moun- 
. tain,  valley,  mine,  river,  embankment,  rock,  stone,  and  even  mineral 
and  pebble,  force  upon  us  the  conviction  that  many  and  great  changes 
have  taken  place  on  the  earth  since  its  creation,  and  record  the  character 
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of  those  changes.  The  various  layers  of  earth  seen  on  digging  into  an 
embankment — the  different  strata  of  rocks  and  the  different  strata  of 
substances  in  the  same  rock, — the  veins  in  rocks,  and  the  shells  often 
found  imbedded  in  them  ; huge  stones  lying  far  above  high  water  mark, 
yet  worn  smooth  ; petrifactions  and  tracks  of  animals  imbedded  in  masses 
of  rocks,  even  on  the  tops  of  mountains  ; the  skeletons  of  extinct  races 
of  animals,  often  of  astonishing  dimensions,  found  imbedded  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  sometimes  in  solid  rock* — these  and  innumerable  kindred 
phenomena,  teach  lessons  concerning  the  earth’s  past  history  and  future 
destiny  which  man  should  know,  and  which  will  yet  give  birth  to  dis- 
coveries of  incalculable  utility  and  magnitude.  These  lessons  let  children 
and  youth  be  taught.  As  you  walk  or  ride  past  rocks  composed  of  different 
materials,  or  an  embankment  having  different  strata  of  pebbles,  or  clays, 
or  earths,  one  above  another,  point  them  out,  and  explain  what  is  known 
of  their  cause.  And  thus  of  other  geological  phenomena.  Whenever 
practicable,  take  them  into  coal  mines  and  the  other  mines.  Show  them 
the  salt  and  sulphur  springs,  by  way  both  of  practical  instruction,  and 
of  putting  them  on  the  track  of  personal  observation.  You  will  thus  6 sow 
good  seed  on  good  ground,’  which  will  yield  both  pleasure  and  intellec- 
tual improvement  through  life.  Again  ; get  them  hammers,  and  take 
them  with  you  to  quarries  and  mountains  in  search  of  minerals,  at  the 
same  time  directing  their  attention  to  whatever  of  interest  in  the  world 
of  trees,  vegetables,  and  flowers  you  may  find.  One  such  scientific  ram- 
ble will  excite  and  develope  their  minds  more  than  months  of  reading  and 
spelling.  Nor  will  adults  find  Geology  devoid  of  interest,  but  full  of 
thrilling  facts  and  laws.  But  of  this  hereafter. 

Locality  will  also  find  excellent  discipline  in  studying  Phrenology, 
because  all  the  organs  require  to  be  located  correctly.  The  study  of  an- 
atomy also  disciplines  and  strengthens  this  faculty,  so  do  most  of  the 
sciences.  The  perusal  of  voyages  and  travels  does  the  same. 


EVENTUALITY. 

Cognizance  and  memory  of  action  : love  and  recollection  of  facts  ; 
desire  to  witness  and  institute  experiments  ; find  out  what  is  ; ascer- 
tain what  has  been  ; and  see  what  will  be : love  of  anecdotes  : re- 
collection of  circumstances,  news,  occurrences,  historical  and  other 
events,  past  and  passing  items  of  information,  and  general  knowledge 
of  what  we  have  done,  said,  seen,  heard,  and  once  known  ; etc. 

Located  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  directly  above  Individuality, 
and  between  the  two  lobes  of  Locality,  though  extending  somewhat 
higher  up.  Its  full  development  fills  and  rounds  out  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  It  is  also  very  large  in  Burritt  and  Michael  Angelo,  but 
moderate  in  Franklin,  as  is  evinced  by  that  depression  in  the  middle  of 
his  forehead.  It  is  large  in  Pitt,  but  small  in  Moore.  Sometimes, 
though  Eventuality  may  be  large,  yet  an  apparent  depression  occurs  at 
this  point,  because  Locality  may  be  still  larger.  But  when  on  applying 
the  fingers  you  find  in  the  middle  of  this  depression  a perpendicular 
ridge  not  obvious  to  the  eye.  Eventuality  is  active , and  has  been  recently 
improved  by  culture. 

adaptation. 

Nature  is  one  vast  theatre  of  action  and  change . To  this  element  of 
action  in  nature,  Eventuality  is  adapted.  It  enables  him  to  perceive 
and  remember  this  action. 

Large  Eventuality  remembers  distinctly  and  certainly  the  facts — 
personal,  historical,  scientific,  miscellaneous  etc.,  which  come  to  its 
cognizance  ; desires  to  learn  more  ; stores  the  mind  with  that  matter-of- 
fact  knowledge  which  constitutes  its  main  body,  and  furnishes  the 
principal  data  of  reason. 

* A few  years  ago.  President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  discovered  tracks 
of  birds  as  large  as  the  ostrich  in  the  paving  stones  of  New  Haven. 
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Small  Eventuality  is  forgetful  ; omits  to  say  and  do  many  things 
designed  and  wanted ; forgets  much  it  once  knew  ; remembers  events 
indistinctly  ; cannot  readily  recall  even  what  it  knows  ; and  retains 
only  a general  idea  of  the  past  and  of  former  acquisitions,  instead  of 
that  detailed  and  specific  recollection  given  by  large  Eventuality. 

IMPROVING  MEMORY  BY  ITS  EXERCISE. 

Its  cultivation  must  be  effected  by  promoting  its  action.  Keep  it  em- 
ployed in  remembering  ; because  the  more  you  try  to  remember  facts,  the 
more  easily  will  you  be  able  to  do  so.  The  more  you  charge  this  faculty, 
the  more  tenaciously  will  it  retain  its  trusts.  The  idea  that  taxing 
memory  confuses  and  weakens,  is  erroneous.  The  very  reverse  is  true, 
except  when  body  and  brain  are  already  exhausted.  Ask  clerks  and 
business  men,  whether  impressing  on  their  minds,  facts,  transactions, 
names,  faces,  amounts,  and  business  matters  generally,  does  not  greatly 
strengthen  their  remembering  powers. 

The  power  of  memory  is  illimitable.  The  author  has  witnessed  and 
experienced  innumerable  facts  tending  to  establish  this  conclusion.  On 
requesting  the  South  Boston  omnibus  drivers  to  do  errands  in  Boston, 
he  observed  that  they  took  no  memoranda,  yet  committed  no  errors, 
though  they  often  did  a score  of  errands  at  a trip.  The  second  time 
I went  to  the  Boston  post-office,  the  delivering  clerk,  without  looking 
over  the  letters  or  papers,  said  there  wras  none  for  me.  I requested 
him  to  look,  w’hich  he  did,  meanwhile  remarking  that  it  wras  useless. 
He  found  none.  And  scores  of  times,  the  moment  he  saw  me,  responded 
that  there  was  some  thing  or  nothing  for  me,  as  the  case  might  be,  with- 
out my  being  able  to  detect  a mistake.  To  be  able  thus  to  remember 
whether  or  not  there  is  something  for  any  of  those  thousands  of  citizens 
and  strangers  continually  applying,  requires  an  extraordinarily  retentive 
memory  ; and  yet  every  reader  might  have  attained,  probably  can  yet 
acquire,  such  a memory.  Mr.  Worthen,  baker,  Manchester,  N.  EL, 
serves  three  hundred  customers,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  take  more  or 
less  every  morning  ; but  he  sets  down  nothing  till  he  returns  home,  after 
having  visited  say  half  of  them  ; yet  he  forgets  not  a loaf.  A man  in 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  can  tell  at  once  the  name  and  age  of  every  inhabitant  in 
town,  young  and  old.  After  delivering  a lecture  at  Clinton  Hall,  on  the 
improvement  of  the  memory, one  of  the  audience  stated  that  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  a cattle  drover  of  New  York,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  after  having  sold  out  large  droves  to  different  butchers,  kept  their 
number,  price  and  everything  in  his  mind , and  could  go  around  months 
aftemvards,  even  after  having  bought  up  and  sold  out  several  other 
droyes,  and  settle  from  memory , without  ever  having  been  know  to  forget 
any  thing.  Those  who  think  this  too  marvellous  for  belief,  will  find  it 
abundantly  confirmed  by  other  evidence, furnished  in  this  work.  The 
Gaboon  merchants  accomplish  by  memory  what  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary. The  fact  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write 
have  memories  several  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  others.  Of  this  fact, 
any  reader  can  easily  find  examples.  The  reason  is,  that  such,  unable 
to  record  their  business  transactions,  are  compelled  to  remember  them, 
aud  thus  strengthen  this  faculty. 

What  might  not  the  memories  of  people  become  if  duly  disciplined  ? 
Progression , not  decline , is  nature’s  ordinance — especially  mental  pro- 
gression. 1 am  warranted  by  facts , of  which  those  in  this  work  are 
samples  merely,  in  regarding  the  capabilities  of  memory  as  illimit- 
able. Header,  within  your  own  reach  hangs  this  most  exalted  blessing. 
But  modern  education,  and  general  mental  idleness,  instead  of  improving 
memory,  actually  weaken  it ; first  by  impairing  the  energy  of  both  body 
and  brain,  by  confinement  and  bad  air  ; and  then  by  giving  it  so  little 
food  as  to  enfeeble  it  by  sheer  starvation.  We  give  it  so  little  to  do, 
that  it  neglects  this  little. 

This  doctrine,  that  the  power  of  memory  is  illimitable,  if  duly  de- 
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veloped  by  culture,  finds  strong  confirmation  in  the  experience  of  Mr. 
McGuigan,  of  Milton,  Pennsylvania.  In  examining  his  head  publicly, 
in  1836,  I found  a large  intellectual  lobe,  and  well  remember  both  the 
bold  prominences  of  his  finely- developed  Causality,  and  that  perpen- 
dicular ridge  which  indicates  the  cultivation  of  Eventuality.  In  1839, 
at  Chambersburg,  after  having  heard  me  urge  the  doctrines  of  this  work 
in  a public  lecture,  he  requested  an  interview  for  the  purpose  of  enabl- 
ing me  to  enforce  them  still  more  effectually  by  narrating  his  experience  ; 
adding,  that  his  strongest  desire  was  to  induce  young  people  to  cultivate 
their  memories.  His  experience  was  as  follows.  At  twenty-five,  his 
memory  was  most  miserable.  When  he  went  from  his  tailoring- shop 
to  his  house  for  things,  he  usually  forgot  what  he  wanted  ; or  if  he  went 
to  town,  did  not  remember  his  intended  business,  errands,  etc.  He 
could  recollect  little  that  he  heard  or  read,  whether  names,  dates,  words, 
or  facts,  till  he  finally  became  thoroughly  vexed  with  himself  for  his 
forgetfulness,  and  resolved  to  discipline  his  memory.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  repeatedly  thought  over  what  he  intended  to  do,  or  wanted. 
He  read  carefully  a page  of  Xenophon’s  Life  of  Cyrus,  and  then  recalled 
to  mind  all  it  contained,  till  he  could  remember  it  perfectly.  Then 
reading  another  page,  he  thought  over  all  the  incidents  mentioned  in  both, 
and  so  on,  till  his  memory  was  sufficiently  improved  to  pursue  a similar 
course  in  regard  to  two  or  more  books  at  once.  He  strengthened  his 
memory  of  names  by  pursuing  a similar  course — that  is,  by  recollecting 
them  in  connection  also  with  the  history  of  those  named.  From  being 
obliged  to  mark  where  he  left  off,  he  charged  his  memory  with  it,  and 
soon  found  this  kind  of  memory  similarly  improved.  He  also  kept 
Causality  busy  in  philosophizing  on  what  he  read — thus  adopting  the 
very  method  to  improve  these  faculties  which  Phrenology  recommends, 
namely,  habitual  exercise.  The  result  is,  that  he  has  the  most  retentive 
memory,  and  is  the  best  informed  man,  in  central  Pennsylvania. 
Lawjrers  apply  to  him  for  legal  knowledge,  and  doctors  for  medical 
knowledge,  and  the  literati  of  all  that  region,  resort  to  him  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  doubtful  points,  besides  deeming  it  a great  privilege  to 
gather  from  his  conversation  that  information  which  his  diversified  and 
extensive  reading  and  retentive  memory  enable  him  to  impart.  ‘Go 
and  do  likewise,’  ye  who  have  poor  memories,  for  your’s  are  as 
susceptible  of  improvement  as  his.  He  says  that  now,  though 
sixty  years  old,  his  memory  still  grows  better  and  better , and  that 
his  mind  improves.  Burritt’s  most  extraordinary  fund  of  knowledge 
— that  of  over  fifty  languages  included — shows  what  the  human  mind 
is  capable  both  of  acquiring  and  retaining.  His  hereditary  memory 
was  undoubtedly  great,  but  McGuigan’s  was  not ; so  that  even  if 
Burritt’s  case  does  not  prove  that  all  can  be  Burritts,  McGuigan’s 
goes  far  to  prove  that  all  can  become  McGuigans.  All  children  have 
retentive  memories.  And  nature  does  her  part  towards  conferring  on 
adults  still  better,  if  they  would  but  perfect  by  culture  what  they 
inherit  by  nature . Reader  just  try  this  experiment  thoroughly  and 
perseveringly,  and  hold  Phrenology  responsible  for  its  successful  issue. 

THE  AUTHOR’S  EXPERIENCE. 

My  professional  practice  has  literally  compelled  me  to  exercise 
memory,  and  thus  greatly  to  strengthen  it.  In  making  out  written 
delineations  of  character,  where  companies  were  examined,  or  several 
individuals  in  succession,  being  obliged  to  postpone  writing  perhaps  for 
days,  and  till  scores  had  been  examined,  I meanwhile  charged  memory 
with  the  size  of  the  organs  of  all  examined,  as  well  as  with  what  I said 
of  them  till  I could  find  time  to  write.  If  I took  memoranda,  I did  not 
refer  to  them  till  l had  written  all  I remembered  first,  and  I seldom 
had  occasion  to  make  additions.  To  say  that  this  course  has  doubled 
my  retentive  ness  several  times  over,  is  speaking  within  bounds.  Of 
circumstances  which  occurred  previously  to  this  discipline,  my  memory 
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is  indistinct  ; but  even  trifling  circumstances  which  have  occurred 
since,  as  visits  to  particular  places  and  families,  conversations,  and 
the  like,  rarely  escape  me.  Memory  of  names  is  still  poor,  because 
less  disciplined  by  exercise . In  visiting  families — and  I often  have 
appointments  every  evening  for  weeks  beforehand — I never  once  think 
of  writing  down  time,  street,  place,  or  number  ; yet  I never  forget 
them.  Following  out  this  principle,  I never  either  lecture  from 
notes  or  commit  to  memory,  yet  am  literally  crowded  with  facts 
and  thoughts.  4 Phrenology  Proved,’  with  its  thousands  of  combi- 
nations and  reports  of  examinations,  vras  composed,  not  from  notes,  but 
from  recollections , from  which  also  I could  fill  volume  after  volume, 
without  departing  in  the  least  from  facts  just  as  they  transpired.  The 
gold  of  the  world  would  not  buy  back  the  improvement  thus  effected, 
unless  I could  reinstate  it  by  a similar  course.  Nor  shall  additional 
efforts  be  wanting  to  perfect  it  still  further.  This  personal  narrative  is  not 
prompted  by  a boastful  spirit,  because  no  credit  is  due  for  having  done 
what  business  absolutely  compelled,  but  by  a desire  to  lay  before  the 
reader  another  sample  from  life,  for  his  encouragement  and  practical 
direction. 

The  study  of  Phrenology  furnishes  the  best  possible  stimulus  of 
mind,  and  is  therefore  cordially  recommended  both  on  account  of  its 
unfolding  the  most  glorious  truths  and  the  richest  mines  of  thought,  and 
as  the  best  known  means  of  improving  memory  and  strengthening  intel- 
lect. But  of  this  hereafter. 

This  great  doctrine  of  improving  the  memory  by  exercise,  might  be 
sustained  and  enforced  by  almost  any  number  and  variety  of  facts ; and 
additional  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  all  who  would  attain  so  use- 
ful and  glorious  an  acquisition ; but  this  is  sufficient.  And  these 
directions  are  easily  put  in  practice.  All  can  exercise  memory , even 
while  prosecuting  their  daily  avocations.  Our  business  transactions 
themselves  furnish  perpetual  mental  discipline. 

Recalling  the  past  also  furnishes  a most  excellent  discipline  of 
memory.  As  you  retire  to  rest,  spend  a few  minutes  in  recalling  the 
events,  sayings,  doings,  etc.,  of  each  day.  Recall  what  you  did  and 
what  occurred,  before,  at,  and  after  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ; 
what  you  have  said,  heard,  read,  and  done  through  the  day — your  sales, 
if  in  business,  or  your  meditations,  if  a labourer,  and  every  transaction 
of  the  day.  Extend  this  review  every  Saturday  through  the  past  week, 
and  every  new  year’s  day  through  the  past  year.  Also  frequently 
recal  the  events  of  childhood,  youth,  and  life.  This  course  was  pointed 
out  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  and  has  been  pursued  by  thousands, 
every  one  of  whom,  as  far  as  I have  heard  from  them,  has  realized 
from  it  much  more  than  they  expected,  many  saying  that  nothing 
would  tempt  them  to  part  with  the  augmentation  of  memory  and  intel- 
lect thus  attained. 

After  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  the  Author,  in  a 
familiar  stroll  with  a sister,  remarked  that  he  had  urged  this  review  of 
the  past  with  emphasis,  and  that  he  considered  it  all-important  and  in- 
valuable. She  answered  that  she  had  pursued  this  course  ever  since  she 
came  to  reside  with  him — that  at  first  she  wrote  dowm  every  night,  in  a 
diary,  the  occurrences  of  the  day  ; that  sometimes,  vdien  especially 
occupied  or  fatigued,  she  would  think  over  and  charge  her  mind  with 
facts  intended  for  writing  till  the  next  day  or  evening.  After  a while 
she  could  thus  bear  in  mind  her  proposed  records  for  twro,  three,  four, 
and  finally  seven  days,  more  easily  than  she  could  do  a single  one  at 
the  first.  Meanwrhile  her  memory  had  become  so  improved,  that 
although  Eventuality  w^as  naturally  small,  its  retentiveness  had  ren- 
dered her  a standing  reference.  The  Author  had  before  observed  that 
her  memory  performed  remarkably  wrell,  though  her  organ  of  Even- 
tuality was  only  moderate.  Its  habitual  exercise  satisfactorily  explained 
this  apparent  contradiction.  Even  small  Eventuality,  thus  disciplined, 
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will  accomplish  many  times  more  than  large  Eventuality  allowed  to 
become  rusty  by  inaction . Mark  this,  ye  who  complain  of  treacherous 
memories. 

This  review  of  the  past  will  also  show  us  our  errors,  and  greatly  aid 
in  their  correction — it  will  be  found  a most  effectual  instrument  of  self- 
control  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  generally.  The  pain 
occasioned  by  contemplating  our  errors,  and  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  on 
our  good  couduct,  will  instinctively  lead  us  to  avoid  the  former  and 
practise  the  latter.  Does  not  this  subject  commend  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  every  reader,  at  least  enough  to  warrant  a trial  ? 

RENDERING  RECOLLECTIONS  PLEASURABLE. 

Since  to  recal  our  recollections  thus  strengthens  memory  and  im- 
proves morals,  the  work  should  be  rendered  sufficiently  inviting  to 
induce  its  frequent  repetition.  Memory  enables  us  to  re-enjoy  the  plea- 
sures and  re-suffer  the  pains  of  life  over  and  over  again.  A single 
wrong  act,  which  leaves  a stain  upon  the  memory,  pierces  us  with  new 
pangs  every  time  it  flashes  across  our  minds,  while  every  recollection  of 
the  good  and  the  pleasurable  in  word  and  deed,  sheds  on  us  a bright  beam 
of  happiness  well  nigh  equal  to  that  experienced  in  the  act  itself.  How 
immensely  important,  then,  that  all  our  recollections  should  be  plea- 
surable, and  all  our  conduct  such  as  to  renew  our  delight  every  time  we 
reflect  upon  the  past?  O youth!  do  nothing  which  will  not  bear 
revision . Bear  always  in  mind  that  the  consequences  of  conduct  do 
not  cease  but  only  begin — with  the  conduct  itself ! 

TELLING  CHILDREN  STORIES. 

Active  Eventuality  being  thus  invaluable,  its  cultivation  in  children 
becomes  most  important.  How  then  shall  it  be  called  into  early  and 
vigorous  exercise?  By  telling  them  stories , and  showing  them  the 
operations  of  nature  first,  and  teaching  them  to  read  afterwards.  How  ex- 
ceedingly fond  all  children  are  of  stories  and  facts  ? What  child  has  not 
begged,  4 Mother,  please  tell  me  a story  : ’ 4 Please,  mother,  do  tell  some 
stories  ? ’ How  often  a child  can  be  stopped  from  crying,  or  coaxed  to 
do  things,  by  the  promise  of  being  told  stories,  if  only  4 Mother  Goose’s,’ 
sooner  than  by  almost  any  other  means?  Yet  how  often  are  they 
rebuked  by,  4 O,  do  hush  ! I’ve  told  you  all  the  stories  I know.’  The 
Bible,  to  say  nothing  about  its  authenticity,  is  full  of  common  sense 
and  human  nature.  It  enforces  our  story-telling  doctrine  in  its  re- 
quiring the  children  of  Israel  to  tell  their  children  the  Lord’s  dealings 
with  their  nation,  making  it  a religious  duty  to  tell  their  children, 
grand-children,  and  great-grand-cliildren  throughout  all  their  gene- 
rations, stories  of  their  forefathers’  sojourn  in  Egypt,  their  departure, 
wanderings,  rebellions,  and  their  entire  national  history.  The  tenacious 
adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  4 scriptures,’  renders  it  well  nigh  cer- 
tain that  this  injunction  has  ever  been  and  still  is  scrupulously  observed, 
and  accordingly,  Eventuality  is  surprisingly  large  in  them — larger  than 
in  probably  any  other  class  of  people. 

The  Indian  tribes  also  have  remarkably  retentive  memories.  They 
perpetuate  their  histories  by  telling  them  to  their  children.  The  aged 
grandfather,  too  feeble  longer  to  chase  the  stag  or  wield  the  tomahawk, 
taking  his  grandson  on  his  knee,  recounts  with  a minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy unknown  to  us,  the  traditionary  history  of  his  tribe,  the  story  of 
his  life  ; the  battles  he  has  fought  ; the  journeys  he  has  taken,  with  all 
their  trifling  circumstances,  even  to  the  seeing  of  a deer,  or  the  flying  of 
an  owl.  He  describes  particularly  the  aspect  of  the  country  traversed 
— its  mountains,  rivers,  and  plains,  together  with  all  their  various  ob- 
jects and  appearances.  Blackhawk’s  narrative  of  his  tribe  and  himself,* 

* Reviewed,  in  connection  with  his  developments,  in  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  of  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal,  by  the  Author. 
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published  soon  after  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  though  dictated  after 
he  was  seventy  years  old,  commences  with  the  residence  of  his  tribe  in. 
Montreal ; relates  those  prophetic  revelations  which  foretold  their  re- 
moval ; describes  all  the  incidents  connected  with  their  successive 
journeys,  caused  by  the  whites  driving  them  back  farther  and  still 
farther  ; tells  the  particulars  of  his  joining  Tecumseh,  going  to  Canada, 
fighting  against  Harrison,  defeat,  and  return ; gives  the  details  of  the 
war  in  which  he  was  taken  captive  ; the  aggressions  and  impositions  of 
the  whites  ; his  travels  through  the  States  ; the  persons  whom  he  saw  ; 
what  transpired,  and  what  was  said  on  particular  occasions  ; and  much 
more  to  the  same  effect,  all  given  with  a precision  and  minuteness  rarely 
if  ever  found  in  our  own  race.  The  Indians  know  even  more  of  their 
national  history  without  books,  than  we  do  of  ours  with  ; because  they 
tell  theirs  to  their  children  in  the  form  of  stories,  while  we  teach  ours  to 
read,  and  then  put  our  histories  in  libraries  to  moulder  unused.  But 
unite  these  methods,  and  the  attainments  of  our  children  would  be  al- 
most incredible,  far  exceeding  any  thing  now  known.  Do  we  not  re- 
member the  stories  and  incidents  of  childhood  with  a minuteness  and 
precision  altogether  surpassing  that  of  riper  years'?  But  why  this  de- 
cline of  memory , when  it  might  improve  ? Because  our  present  educa- 
tional system  prevents  its  exercise.  Memory  is  literally  starved  for 
want  of  something  to  recollect ; there  being  so  little  to  excite  it  either  in 
school  or  at  home.  An  illustrative  anecdote.  A teacher,  taking  a little 
girl  on  his  knee,  asked  her  if  she  went  to  school.  She  answered,  yes. 
He  again  inquired  what  she  did  at  school.  She  replied,  6 1 sit  on  a 
bench  and  say  A.’ 

Children  three  years  old  are  required  to  sit  on  a bench,  and  sit  still 
too,  and  to  say  A,  B,  and  spell  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub,  which  they  learn  to  do 
by  rote,  just  as  the  parrot  says  ‘ Pretty  Polly,’  and  with  as  little  bene- 
fit. The  confinement  and  vitiated  atmosphere  of  school-rooms  do  chil- 
dren vastly  more  harm  than  saying  A does  them  good.  The  plain  fact 
is,  that  children  never  should  be  sent  to  school  to  learn  to  read  or  spell, 
because  the  school  necessarily  injures  their  health,  and  because  mothers 
can  teach  them  much  faster  and  better  at  home.  At  school,  they  are 
called  up  to  read  only  two  or  three  times  per  day,  and  yet  are  com- 
pelled to  sit  six  long  hours  just  to  do  what  can  be  done  at  home  far 
more  effectually  and  without  injuring  them.  Moreover,  they  take  no 
interest  in  their  studies,  and  therefore  derive  no  benefit  from  them, 
whereas  stories  and  explanations  electrify  them  with  delight,  and  pro- 
portionally strengthen  their  intellect. 

This  principle  also  directs  us  to  show  children  experiments , in  chem- 
istry, natural  history,  philosophy,  and  science  generally.  They  can  see 
and  remember — that  is,  exercise"  Individuality,  and  Eventuality,  long 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  read.  Before  they  are  three  years  old 
they  can  both  remember  stories  and  explanations,  and  be  taught  the 
whole  process  of  vegetation,  from  the  deposit  of  the  seed  in  the  earth, 
all  along  up  through  its  swelling,  taking  root,  sprouting,  growing,  bud- 
ding,  blossoming,  and  producing  seed  like  that  from  which  it  sprung. 
Show  them  how  acorns  produce  oaks,  how  peach  and  cherry  stones  pro- 
duce peach  and  cherry  trees,  which  again  produce  other  peaches  and 
cherries,  and  thus  of  all  the  ever-changing  operations  of  nature.  Put 
vinegar  into  water,  and  stirring  in  ashes  or  pearl-ash,  mark  their  delight 
at  seeing  the  mixture  foam,  and  explain  the  cause.  Tell  them  how 
pearl-ash  is  made  by  draining  water  through  ashes,  which  makes  lye, 
and  which,  boiled  down,  becomes  potash,  by  refining  which  pearl-ash  is 
obtained.  Ask  them  what  they  have  seen  or  learned  to-day,  and  when 
they  tell  one  thing,  ask  for  another,  and  then  another,  thus  teaching 
them  to  particularize.  Or  tell  them  a story  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  or 
* next  week,  ask  them  to  tell  it  to  you.  Encourage  the  elder  children  to 
instruct  the  younger  ; and  let  the  aged  grandfather  describe  the  habits 
and  customs  of  men  when  he  was  young  ; recount  his  history  ; tell  them. 
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stories  from  the  Bible,  or  about  Washington,  the  Revolution,  England, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  other  things,  till  their  minds  are  well  stored  with  a 
knowledge  of  both  nature  and  history.  By  these  and  kindred  means, 
their  minds  can  be  started  in  the  love  and  pursuit  of  knowledge  long  be- 
fore they  can  begin  to  acquire  this  mental  cultivation  from  books.  It 
is  now  submitted  to  the  tribunal  of  common  sense  and  mental  philosophy, 
as  well  as  to  universal  experience,  whether  this  course  is  not  infinitely 
superior  to  the  present  educational  method — whether  the  present  system 
does  not,  by  rendering  it  inactive,  even  trammel  mind,  instead  of  develop- 
ing it, — whether  this  does  not  account  for  the  miserably  defective  mem- 
ories of  most  adults  ; that  is,  for  the  decline  of  memory,  instead  of  its 
improvement,  as  we  grow'  older, — whether  our  method  is  not  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  mind , especially  the  youthful  mind  ? Then 
let  them  at  once  be  adopted.  But  more  in  reference  to  this  general  sub- 
ject of  the  training  of  mind,  both  juvenile  and  adult,  after  we  have 
analyzed  all  the  intellectual  faculties. 


TIME. 

Cognizance  and  recollection  of  when  things  occurred — of  duration, 
succession,  the  lapse  of  time,  of  dates,  and  the  length  of  time  between 
one  event  and  another  ; disposition  and  ability  to  keep  the  beat  in 
music  and  dancing,  and  the  step  in  walking  ; to  tell  when  things  oc- 
curred ; carry  the  time  of  day  in  the  head,  &c.  Located  half  an 
inch  above  Order,  and  outwardly  of  Locality,  in  the  middle  range  of 
organs. 

ADAPTATION  AND  FUNCTION. 

The  past,  present , and  future  appertain  to  all  things.  Even  life  is 
composed  of  one  continuous  chain  of  successive  doings  and  events.  To 
this  institution  of  time  this  faculty  in  man  is  adapted.  By  this  we  are 
put  in  relation  with  all  time,  and  even  eternity  ; can  hold  converse  with 
what  has  been  and  will  be  for  thousands  of  years  each  way  ; can  enjoy 
the  present,  and  divide  and  sub-divide  the  past  and  future  to  our  liking ; 
appoint  particular  times  for  specified  transactions,  and  tell  when  they 
arrive ; and  have  a time  for  every  thing,  and  all  things  in  their  season. 

Large  Time  keeps  the  time  of  the  day,  week,  year,  etc.,  in  the  head  ; 
notes  and  remembers  wrhen  things  occurred,  and  in  narrating  them  gives 
their  dates  ; keeps  the  beat  in  music,  and  is  tormented  wrhen  it  is  not 
kept ; preserves  the  step  in  walking,  and  walks  in  pain  with  those  who 
break  it ; recollects  what  events  transpired  before,  and  what  after  each 
other,  or  the  order  of  their  occurrence  ; has  or  desires  a time  for  every 
thing,  and  all  things  at  their  times  ; wishes  to  eat,  retire,  rise,  etc.,  at 
appropriate  hours,  and  notes  and  recollects  whatever  appertains  to  times 
and  seasons,  such  as  dates,  appointments,  chronology,  and  the  like, 
easily  and  correctly.  Small  Time  occasions  forgetfulness  in  these  and 
kindred  respects,  and  remembers  them  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty 
as  far  as  it  does  at  all ; often  fails  to  notice  that  appointed  times  have 
come,  or  excuses  itself  with  6 1 did  not  think  it  was  so  late.’  It  how- 
ever requires  less  Time  to  keep  short  intervals  of  time,  as  in  music, 
dancing,  and  walking,  than  to  bear  the  time  of  day  or  night  in  mind. 

importance  of  periodicity. 

‘ There  is  a time  for  all  things,’  and  all  things  should  happen  at  their 
time.  Is  it  not  important  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  rise  and  sit  at 
their  appointed  season?  What  confusion  would  irregularity  in  them  cause 
throughout  the  universe  ? Does  nature  regulate  her  operations  by  keep- 
ing the  most  perfect  time,  and  shall  not  man,  the  highest  of  her  works, 
observe  a corresponding  periodicity  ? Shall  not  man  follow  nature’s 
teachings,  by  observing  that  regularity  of  which  she  sets  so  perfect  a 
pattern  ? Indeed,  she  compels  such  observance  in  part ; and  the  more 
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perfectly  man  times  himself  by  nature’s  clockwork,  the  more  effectually 
will  he  secure  his  own  happiness.  The  more  perfectly  we  observe  her 
institution  of  periodicity,  the  more  virtuous  and  happy  we  shall  become. 

Let  us  all,  then,  lay  out  our  time  wisely.  Let  us,  so  far  as  practic- 
able, appoint  a time  to  rise,  to  breakfast,  to  dine,  to  study,  to  transact 
business,  and  prosecute  every  avocation  of  life.  Few  things  are  more 
promotive  of  health,  and  happiness,  or  even  of  life  itself.  Have  no  set 
time  for  any  thing,  and  loss  of  time,  derangement  of  affairs,  and  per- 
petual confusion  ensue.  Appointing  particular  times  in  which  to  do 
things,  facilitates  dispatch. 

FORMING  PERIODICAL  HABITS  IN  CHILDREN. 

Since  regularity  is  so  indispensable  in  adults,  its  early  formation  in 
children  is  important.  Begin  in  the  very  cradle.  Put  them  to  bed  at 
particular  hours,  and  they  will  soon  fall  asleep  spontaneously  when  their 
time  arrives,  and  awaken  at  just  such  times  every  day.  Feed  them 
regularly,  and  they  will  seldom  or  never  require  food  between  meals. — 
And  thus  of  every  thing  else.  The  power  and  utility  of  habits  thus 
formed,  are  incalculable.  Mothers,  as  you  love  your  children — as  you 
desire  their  prosperity — mark  and  follow  this  direction.  It  will  save 
you  a vast  amount  of  time  and  trouble,  and  save  them  a vast  amount  of 
ill-temper,  temptation,  and  sin.  Better  form  good  habits  in  a child, 
than  leave  it  a legacy  of  millions.  Few  things  in  the  training  of 
children,  or  even  in  perfecting  our  own  characters,  are  so  important. 

CULTIVATION  OF  TIME. 

All  these  and  many  kindred  advantages  are  the  natural  result  when 
Time  is  vigorous  and  rightly  exercised.  To  strengthen  this  invaluable 
power,  exercise  it  carefully.  This  can  be  effected,  by  relying  not  on 
your  time-piece  for  the  hour,  but  on  your  head.  Bear  in  mind  the  time 
of  day,  and  the  day  of  the  week  and  month.  Often  pass  judgment  on. 
the  time  of  day,  and  keep  in  mind  how  long  certain  events  transpire  d 
before  or  after  others.  In  reading  history,  impress  strongly  on  the 
mind  the  era  and  order  of  succession  of  events.  Compare  dates,  and 
associate  together  those  events  which  transpired  about  the  same  time. 
Keep  the  step  in  walking,  and  the  beat  in  music.  Give  yourself  a cer- 
tain number  of  minutes  or  hours  in  which  to  do  given  things,  and 
note  how  long  you  are  in  doing  them.  Be  punctual  in  fulfilling  all 
appointments.  Above  all,  set  apart  particular  times  for  particular 
things,  and  mind  and  keep  to  your  arrangements.  In  short,  time 
every  thing. 

The  extent  to  which  Time  is  capable  of  being  strengthened  by  such 
means,  is  truly  astonishing.  The  experienced  nurse,  having  first  charged 
this  faculty  to  awaken  her  in  half  an  hour,  or  in  one  or  two  hours, 
as  the  doctor  may  have  ordered,  throws  herself  upon  her  couch,  and 
sleeps  soundly  ; this  watching  sentinel  within  meanwhile  counting  off 
the  minutes  and  hours  till  the  time  arrives,  when  it  sounds  the  alarm, 
and  wakes  up  the  other  faculties.  Many  an  elderly  farmer,  unblessed 
while  young  with  artificial  time-keepers,  can  sleep  soundly  till  the  time 
previously  appointed  for  rising  arrives,  and  waken  within  a few  minutes 
of  the  time  set.  Many  elderly  people,  habituated  to  rising  at  a par- 
ticular hour,  awaken  regularly,  even  when  they  have  been  previously 
disappointed  of  their  rest.  All  might  habituate  themselves  to  these  and 
similar  practices.  They  would  soon  become  second  nature,  and  be  in- 
calculably serviceable  through  life. 

Yet  how  little  is  Time  cultivated.  Few  take  any  pains  to  strengthen 
it.  Hence  its  almost  universal  deficiency  in  the  American  head.  In 
probably  no  other  national  head  is  it  equally  small.  One  great  cause 
is  our  almost  universal  reliance  on  time-keepers. 

This  reliance  tends  to  diminish  the  action,  and  consequently  the  power 
of  the  mental  time-piece.  By  carrying  the  time  in  our  pockets  we  give 
No.  3. 
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this  faculty  little  to  do,  and  it  of  course  does  little.  This  abridges  the 
pleasure  adapted  to  flow  from  its  full  development  and  vigorous  exer- 
cise, besides  impairing  the  efficiency  of  other  faculties.  Art  may  be 
advantageously  employed  to  aid  nature,  but  should  never  supersede  her. 
We  may  usefully  employ  clocks  and  watches  to  help  our  mental  time- 
keeper, just  as  we  do  arithmetic  to  aid  Calculation,  or  books  to  help 
Language,  or  notes  to  assist  music,  or  maps  to  facilitate  geography,  or 
logic  to  aid  reason,  but  not  to  take  its  place. 

These  doctrines,  however,  are  modified  by  circumstances.  We  some- 
times become  so  thoroughly  engrossed,  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  Time-pieces  are  therefore  necessary.  Still,  the  general  direc- 
tion is  good,  to  carry  the  time  in  the  mind  instead  of  the  pocket. 

To  employ  all  our  time  secures  the  advantages  designed  to  he  con- 
ferred on  us  by  this  faculty  of  Time  still  more  effectually.  c Time  is 
money.’  Time  is  happiness.  Time  is  life  itself.  Time  is  the  ground- 
work of  every  thing.  We  can  do  nothing,  enjoy  nothing,  except  by 
improving  our  time.  The  right  improvement  of  time  is  therefore  only 
another  name  for  every  virtue  and  for  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  life. 
Idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice,  and  the  canker-worm  of  enjoyment. 
Though  the  slothful  may  live  and  breathe,  they  can  effect  and  enjoy 
little,  and  therefore  live  but  little  in  a month,  or  year,  or  life-time  com- 
pared with  the  diligent  worker.  Not  that  we  should  always  be  working. 
Helaxation,  when  the  system  requires  it,  only  fills  us  with  energy  pre- 
paratory to  renewed  effort,  and  is  thus  more  profitable,  as  well  as  more 
pleasurable,  than  continued  labour.  But  to  sit  down  and  do  nothing, 
when  the  system  is  not  in  need  of  recreation,  is  a loss  of  time.  To 
waste  time  in  bed  is  especially  pernicious.  It  encourages  impure 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  lead  to  sinful  conduct.  To  keep  per- 
petually doing  good  to  ourselves  and  others,  shuts  out  vice  and  secures 
virtue.  This  is  our  solemn  duty.  It  is  the  great  instrumentality  of  all 
enjoyment — the  ‘ chief  end’  of  our  creation  ! 

To  keep  perpetually  doing,  or  else  preparing  to  do,  is  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  any  thing  great.  Who  ever  knew  a great  and  good  man  not 
literally  crowded  with  things  urgent  to  be  done  ? Their  greatness  con- 
sists in  their  efficiency,  and  their  efficiency  depends  much  on  their  care- 
ful and  advantageous  employment  of  time. 

Wisdom  and  judgment  can  be  employed  in  nothing  more  advan- 
tageously, than  in  choosing  what  we  shall  do,  and  what  do  first.  Our 
rule  should  be,  to  do  that  first  which  is  most  important ; that  which, 
when  done,  will  confer  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  and  general  hap- 
piness. Oh,  what  a waste  of  time  are  many  guilty  of ! They  consume 
the  greatest  part  in  doing  things  of  little  or  no  value  ; in  altering 
dresses,  bonnets,  and  the  like,  to  suit  the  newest  styles  ; in  attending 
trifling  parties,  which  neither  improve  the  intellect  nor  feeling  ; in  arti- 
ficial displays  and  brainless  conversation  ; in  scrambling  after  money  ; 
in  preparing  and  consuming  things  not  only  useless  but  injurious,  such 
as  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  wines,  and  spirituous  liquors.  A few  of  our 
animal  propensities  engross  most  of  our  time  and  energies  ; whereas 
our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  should  guide  and  govern  all.  De- 
duct from  the  sum  total  of  human  life  all  the  time  spent  in  providing 
and  consuming  unnecessary  and  injurious  extras — in  useless  cookery  ; 
fluttering  in  the  sunshine  of  fashionable  life  ; acquiring  property  not 
required  for  actual  use,  etc.,  and  how  small  the  balance.  Men  "gene- 
rally act  as  though  to  make  money,  or  to  spend  it  in  fashionable  display 
or  sensual  indulgence,  constituted  the  highest  good  of  life  ! Whereas 
the  great  law  is,  that  to  be  happy  they  must  devote  the  greater  portion 
of  their  time  and  effort  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  the 
development  and  gratification  of  which  should  constitute  the  permanent 
business  of  life. 

WASTING  OTHER  PEOPLE’S  TIME. 

Men  also  waste  a vast  amount  of  each  other's  time.  Time  is  life  ; 
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and  as  no  one  lias  a right  to  take  another’s  life,  so  no  one  has  a right  to 
occupy  another’s  time,  except  by  consent  and  to  advantage.  We  should 
therefore  be  careful  how  we  trespass  on  people’s  time.  Nor  should  we 
allow  our  own  time  to  be  wasted.  I give  no  time  to  others  from  mere 
politeness.  I consider  my  time  too  precious  to  be  squandered. 

The  rich  also  very  generally,  unnecessarily,  and  wickedly,  consume 
the  time  of  the  poor  ; first,  in  requiring  them  to  do  ten  thousand  things 
utterly  useless,  such  as  gratifying  merely  imaginary  wants,  and  then  in 
not  a quarter  paying  them  for  their  exhausting  toil  or  precious  time. 
Now,  by  what  right  do  the  rich  thus  consume  the  time  or  squander  the 
earnings  of  the  poor  ? By  what  right  should  one  man  require  and  use 
on  himself  the  entire  time  and  lives  of  two,  ten,  scores,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  his  fellow  men,  and  then  pay  them  hardly  enough  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together  1 But  of  this  elsewhere. 

But  the  great  waste  of  time  consists,  after  all,  in  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  life  by  violating  the  laws  of  health,  impairing  our  powers  while 
we  live,  and  prematurely  hastening  death.  Strict  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  health  would  protract  the  lives  of  many  several  years,  besides  ren- 
dering them  several  times  more  efficient, 

RIGHTLY  TO  IMPROVE  TIME  PREPARES  FOR  ETERNITY. 

Every  deed  and  feeling  of  this  life  becomes  incorporated  into  our 
characters,  and  goes  to  make  up  ourselves  ; and  thus  affects  us  through- 
out all  our  subsequent  life.  Why,  then,  shall  not  all  we  say  and  do  in 
this  life,  affect  our  condition  in  that  which  is  to  come  % Even  if  the 
consequences  of  the  right  and  wrong  use  of  time  ended  with  this  life,  its 
right  improvement  would  still  be  incalculably  more  important  than  any 
description  can  possibly  represent.  But  time  is  the  door  to  eternity . 
The  use  we  make  of  our  time  here,  moulds  our  character,  and  governs 
our  lot  in  the  world  to  come  ! Time  and  eternity  are  separated  from 
each  other  only  by  the  mere  act  of  dying — are,  in  fact,  only  a continu- 
ation of  that  endless  duration  into  which  the  first  dawnings  of  con- 
sciousness usher  us.  Duration,  existence,  is  illimitable.  Man’s  endow- 
ment with  Time  puts  him  in  relation  with  this  endless  duration.  We 
shall  exist  for  ever  ! Why  confer  on  us  this  power  of  taking  cognizance 
of  illimitable  time,  only  to  tantalize  us  with  a desire  for  immortality 
which  must  inevitably  be  blasted  ! Does  God  sport  with  man  % Impos- 
sible ! He  will  protract  our  existence  infinitely.  We  shall  exist  here- 
after, and  exist  in  our  own  appropriate  persons shall  be  the  same 

beings  there  that  we  are  here,  subject  of  course  to  important  changes, 
as  we  now  are  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  but  not  such  changes 
as  shall  destroy  our  personal  identity.  Our  mentality,  and  not  flesh  and 
blood,  constitutes  our  personality.  Hence,  since  our  minds  and  charac- 
ters constitute  ourselves,  and  since  our  minds  and  characters  will  be  only 
a continuation  of  ourselves  here — the  consequences  of  our  conduct  in 
this  life,  will  be  coeval  with  our  entire  existence,  and  influence  our  con- 
dition for  ever.  Severing  these  consequences  of  our  temporal  conduct 
from  our  eternal  destiny,  would  sever  ourselves  here  from  ourselves 
hereafter,  which,  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  would  discon- 
tinue our  existence  at  death — a doctrine  which  Phrenology  utterly  re- 
pudiates.* What  then  can  be  more  clear  than  that  our  conduct  here 
will  affect  our  condition  and  happiness  for  ever  and  ever  ? This  infer- 
ence grows  necessarily  out  of  man’s  mental  constitution — out  of  his 
possessing  this  faculty  of  Time.  Hence  whatever  augments  our  virtue 
and  happiness  here , must  enhance  them  hereafter . To  improve  our  men- 
tality here,  is  to  put  us  on  ground  higher  and  still  higher  throughout 
eternity.  This  law  of  mind  is  full  of  motive,  full  of  promise,  and  full 
.of  glory. 

* See  the  doctrine  of  man’s  immortality  fully  proved  in  the  Author’s  work 
on  Religion  under  the  heads  of  Spirituality  and  HorE 
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The  results  of  self-improvement,  if  terminated  even  with  this  life,  are 
worth  more  than  all  the  effort  they  cost.  Indeed,  the  very  improvement  it  - 
self is  pleasure.  But  when  we  reflect  that  we  are  to  exist  for  ever  and  every 
and  that  all  our  good  deeds,  holy  feelings,  and  virtuous  motives  cher- 
ished in  this  life,  will  shed  a benign  and  progressive  influence  upon  us 
throughout  that  illimitable  duration  in  which  we  are  placed,  who  will 
neglect  to  cultivate  his  god -like  capabilities  % Who  will  let  the  seed  time  of 
this  life  pass  without  improving  it  all , by  sowing  good  seed  ? Whatever 
we  sow  here  we  shall  reap  perpetually  hereafter,  both  throughout  the- 
subsequent  portion  of  this  life,  and  the  entire  range  of  that  which  is  to 
come ! 

TUNE. 

DEFINITION  AND  LOCATION. 

Ability  to  learn  and  remember  tunes  by  rote  : the  musical  feeling 
and  faculty:  perception  of  musical  concord  and  discord:  love  of 
melody  and  musical  harmony  : desire  and  ability  to  sing  and  to  play 
on  musical  instruments. 

Located  an  inch  above  Calculation,  and  externally  from  Time.  Ife 
was  large  in  Handel,  but  small  in  Ann  Ormerod,  who  never  could  be 
taught  either  to  sing  or  play.  Spurzheim’s  excellent  rule  for  observing 
its  size  is  as  follows  : Stand  directly  in  front  of  the  subject  observed,  and 
if  the  lower  and  frontal  portions  of  the  temples  are  full,  and  project  out 
evenly  with  the  outer  portions  of  the  eyebrows  and  cheek  bones,  Tune 
is  large,  but  small  in  proportion  as  they  retire.  Still,  it  being  located 
in  a kind  of  corner,  where  large  Perceptives  crowd  it  outwardly,  large 
Constructiveness  forward,  large  Ideality  and  Mirthfulness  downward * 
and  the  temporal  muscle  passes  over  it,  its  position  varies  somewhat* 
which  renders  observation  more  difficult,  except  in  the  heads  of  children* 
in  whom  it  is  generally  larger  than  in  adults,  and  easily  and  accurately 
observable. 

adaptation  and  primitive  function. 

God  has  created  a musical  octave , or  scale  of  harmonious  sounds.  This 
faculty  adapts  man  to  this  musical  ordinance  of  nature.  It  capacitates 
him  to  experience  a great  amount  of  exalted  pleasure  in  hearing  and 
making  music.  It  is  the  instrumentality  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  thrilling  emotions  of  his  being. 

LARGE,  SMALL,  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

Tune  learns  to  sing  by  ear,  or  by  hearing  tunes  sung  or  played,. 
Disdaining  the  trammels  of  notes,  gamuts,  etc.,  it  bursts  forth  in  spon- 
taneous expressions  of  this  musical  passion  by  harmonious  sounds.  It 
employs  notes,  instruments,  and  the  science  of  music  as  secondary  at- 
tendants only,  not  as  principals.  Large  Tune  easily  learns  music  by 
rote  ; catches  tunes  by  hearing  them  sung  a few  times,  or  even  once*; 
loves  music,  and  sings  spontaneously,  or  with  the  true  spirit  and  soul  of 
music  ; learns  to  play  on  musical  instruments  with  ease,  and,  as  if  by  a 
kind  of  instinct,  easily  detects  discord,  and  is  pained  by  it  ; and  loves 
as  well  as  easily  learns  whatever  appertains  to  music. 

Small  Tune  finds  proportionate  difficulty  in  distinguishing  notes  from 
each  other,  or  learning  tunes  ‘ by  heart ;*  is  obliged,  in  singing  and 
playing,  to  rely  on  notes,  and  perform  mechanically  ; fails  to  impart 
the  spiritual  in  music  to  his  performances  ; and  is  indebted  more  to  mu- 
sical art  and  practice,  than  to  intuitive  musical  taste  and  capability^ 
Still  a fine  Temperament  and  large  Ideality  may  love  music,  and  be 
pained  by  discord,  yet  be  unable  to  perform. 

The  combinations  of  Tune  with  other  organs  are  inimitably  beautiful. 
Combined  with  Language  and  the  social  feelings,  it  expresses  affection 
and  love  ; combined  with  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  it  revels 
in  the  martial  sounds  of  the  fife,  bugle,  and  drum  ; combined  'with  Con- 
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-structiveness,  it  whiles  away  the  tedious  hours  of  labour  by  song  ; 
combined  with  Veneration,  it  elevates  and  purifies  the  soul  by  expressing 
sentiments  of  devotion,  gratitude,  and  praise  ; combined  with  Parental 
Love,  it  sings  cradle  ditties  ; combined  with  Mirthfulness,  it  sings  comic 
-songs  ; and  with  unbridled  Amativeness  added,  joins  in  boisterous  rev- 
elry and  mirth.  There  is  no  end  to  these  combinations.  They  can  be 
employed  to  express  every  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  human  soul ! 

They  can  also  raise  them  to  a pitch  of  intensity  and  power  unattain- 
able by  any  other  means.  How  martial  music  inspirits  the  soldier  with 
an  ardour  for  deadly  combat,  which  nothing  else  can  inspire  ! How 
national  songs  inspire  the  soul  with  love  of  home  and  country  ! By 
what  other  means  can  love  be  so  readily  excited  or  so  rapturously  ex- 
pressed ! Mothers  sing  their  yearnings  of  maternal  love.  Tune,  too, 
lauds  or  derides  in  verse  and  song.  4 Let  me  make  a nation’s  poetry,  I 
care  not  who  makes  their  laws.’  Why  ? Because  singing  this  poetry  so 
thoroughly  imbues  the  soul  with  its  sentiments.  And  the  comic — Who 
can  resist  its  convulsive  power  ? Can  it  possibly  be  expressed  more 
effectually  than  by  song ? Or  can  the  plaintive?  What  will  equally 
draw  tears  from  the  sternest  nerves  ? Or  what  equally  awaken  gratitude, 
or  contrition,  or  animation,  or  fear  ? Or  what  equally  infuse  new  life 
and  vigour  into  every  physical  and  mental  function  ? Or  what  equally 
disseminate  a cheerful  influence  throughout  the  entire  being,  or  exhila- 
rate both  soul  and  body  ? Or  what  equally  inspire  the  divine  sentiment 
<of  praise  to  God,  or  awe  of  his  majesty,  or  thanksgiving  for  his  goodness, 
or  entire  consecration  to  his  service  ? Neither  preaching  nor  praying 
bear  any  comparison  with  singing  as  a means  of  exciting  a devout  and 
holy  frame  of  mind.  Have  a 4 revival’  without  singing  ? As  soon  a 
summer  without  the  sun.  But  above  all,  there  is  a holy,  heavenly  state 
of  mind,  a kind  of  spiritual  trance — that  most  exalted  emotion  which 
man  can  experience  on  earth,  which  can  be  induced  and  exalted  by 
means  of  music  more  than  by  all  other  instrumentalities.  Indeed,  mu- 
sic can  be  so  practised  as  to  become  the  very  chantings  of  another  and 
a better  world. 

An  instrument  of  human  happiness  and  moral  purity  thus  all-power- 
fid , should  be  cultivated  by  all.  To  cultivate  music  is  to  diminish 
gross  tendencies  and  sensual  propensities,  and  develope  the  higher  emo- 
tions and  holier  aspirations  of  our  nature. 

As  a source  of  innocent  amusement,  of  recreation,  and  of  refined 
pleasure,  few  things  equal  it. 

It  is  moreover  a healthful  exercise.  Both  singing,  and  playing  on 
wind  instruments,  invigorate  and  enlarge  the  lungs,  by  inducing  their 
full  and  frequent  inflation.  They  also  greatly  increase  the  amount  of 
air  inhaled,  promote  digestion,  and  give  action  to  all  those  internal 
organs  so  liable,  especially  in  the  sedentary,  to  remain  inactive.  Hence 
it  prolongs  life , as  well  as  greatly  enhances  its  pleasures.  Good  singers 
have  generally  excellent  health  and  ample  busts,  because  singing  deve- 
lopes  both.  Some  medium  singers,  or  rather  squeelers , induce  bronchitis , 
but  never  those  who  sing  naturally , which  is  indispensable  to  musical 
excellence.  Singing  induces  bronchitis  only  when  it  is  over-strained  and 
artificial ; and  those  very  conditions  which  impair  the  voice,  also  dete- 
riorate the  singing. 

MEANS  OF  CULTIVATING  MUSIC. 

The  exercise  of  Tune  is  the  grand  prescription  both  for  strengthening 
it  when  feeble,  and  for  increasing  its  capacity  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  great  cause  of  its  deficiency  is  its  neglect . In  common  with 
our  other  powers,  unexercised  it  declines.  While  the  more  you  sing,  the 
more  you  augment  its  power.  Let  ^therefore  learn  to  sing,  and,  if 
possible,  to  play.  If  time  is  scarce,  take  time.  Rely  upon  it,  the  time 
* ^hus  taken,  will  be  made  up,  both  by  its  increasing  mental  and  physical 
efficiency  while  you  live,  and  by  prolonging  life.  Above  all  things  let  chil- 
dren and  youth  be  encouraged  to  sing.  The  growing  custom  of  relieving 
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the  tedium  of  the  school-room  by  interspersing*  music,  is  admirable.  Let 
it  be  practised  often  through  the  day,  and  throughout  all  the  schools  in 
Christendom  ! It  will  greatly  promote  study,  and  facilitate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  as  well  as  render  the  school-room  attractive. 

All  children  have  this  faculty  of  tune  by  nature,  nay,  all  become 
singers  and  players  if  it  be  early  and  duly  cultivated.  Let  children  be 
encouraged  to  tune  their  young  voices  when  about  the  house  and  fields, 
both  singly  and  in  concert.  Let  boys  be  encouraged  to  whistle  and  play 
©n  instruments,  and  let  labourers  make  field  and  forest  ring  and  echo 
with  their  notes.  Let  mothers  sing  much  to  their  children,  as  well  as 
strike  up  cheerful  days  when  about  the  house  and  garden,  so  as  to  in- 
spire this  divine  sentiment  in  all  about  them.  Song  in  woman  is  inex- 
pressibly beautiful.  She  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  pour  fc^th  her 
soul  in  strains  of  melting  pathos.  She  is  a better  natural  musician  than, 
man ; and  hence  can  better  diffuse  in  society  those  pure  feelings  and 
holy  aspirations  inspired  by  music.  She  can  thereby  charm  her 
wayward  children,  and  supplant  the  angry  feelings  by  the  enchanting 
and  subduing.  When  her  children  become  fretful  or  ill-natured,  she 
can  sing  them  into  sweetness.  One  sweet  tune,  when  they  are  wrang- 
ling, will  quell  wrath  and  promote  love  a hundred  times  better  than 
whips.  Sweet  music  will  hush  any  crying  child,  and  dispel  anger  as 
effectually  as  the  sun  dispels  fog.  If  mothers  would  sing  their  children 
out  of  badness  into  goodness — would  sing  to  make  them  good,  and  then 
because  they  were  good — how  sweet  and  heavenly  dispositioned  they 
might  render  them  1 

Music  should  therefore  be  almost  an  indispensable  qualification  and 
pre-requisite  for  marriage,  and  should  be  cultivated  after  marriage,  even 
more  than  before.  Home  is  the  very  orchestra  of  music.  All  women 
should  be  good  singers  and  players.  They  might  often  avert  the  ill- 
temper  and  contentiousness  of  husbands  by  charming  music. 

Special  stress  has  been  laid  on  singing,  not  because  instrumental 
music  is  not  also  cordially  recommended,  but  because,  though  the  latter 
can  be  executed  so  as  to  be  delightful  and  beneficial,  and  though  playing- 
on  wind  instruments  is  calculated,  unless  carried  to  excess,  to  strengthen, 
the  lungs,  yet  no  instrument  ever  made  by  man  can  equal  the  human 
voice , either  for  melody,  richness,  expression,  or  musical  effect. 

RIGHT  DIRECTION  OF  MUSIC. 

All-powerful  as  this  faculty  is  for  good,  it  is  proportionally  so  for 
evil.  If  it  can  be  employed  to  excite  all  the  better,  purer  feelings  of 
our  nature,  so  also  it  can  be  used  to  enkindle  the  worst  passions  to 
their  highest  pitch  of  tension  and  phrenzy.  Though  music  should  be 
assiduously  cultivated — exercised  as  much  as  kindness,  or  reason,  or 
any  other  mental  power — and  though  its  deficiency  constitutes  a great 
mental  hiatus  which  no  cluster  of  virtues  can  supply,  yet  the  utmost 
pains  should  be  taken  rightly  to  direct  it.  Infinitely  better  no  music, 
than  music  perverted.  Yet  such  perversion  need  not  occur.  Still,  that 
it  is  often  perverted,  is  readily  admitted.  Hence  the  Quaker  practice 
of  interdicting  music.  Yet  no  abuse  of  any  thing  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  prevent  its  natural  use.  As  well  refuse  to  eat  or  drink  because 
some  eat  and  drink  too  much,  or  interdict  reason  because  it  is  often 
abused.  No  human  faculty  was  ever  created  to  lie  dormant,  nor  can 
the  action  of  any  be  suppressed  without  creating  a great  mental  blank 
and  blemish,  and  weakening  the  entire  mind.  Yet  better  this  than  its 
sinful  exercise.  Yet  such  perversion  need  never  occur.  It  consists  in 
exercising  Tune  in  connection  with  animal  propensity,  whereas  music  . 
should  be  exercised  under  the  dominion  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  em- 
ployed mainly  to  excite  them.  Let  us  practice  music,  but  let  it  be 
elevating , purifying  music. 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MUSIC. 

As  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  so  all  is  not  music  which  goes  under 
the  name. 

The  piano  may  be  thrummed  mechanically  with  very  little  ex- 
ercise or  culture  of  the  musical  faculty.  Mere  artificial  music  neither 
comes  from  the  soul,  nor  reaches  the  soul.  It  may  make  us  wonder  at 
the  skill  of  the  performer,  but  neither  stirs  up  the  deep  fountain  of 
feeling,  nor  sanctifies  or  makes  happy.  Many  music  teachers  actually 
forbid  singing  by  rote  ! As  well  pull  out  the  teeth  to  help  us  to  eat ! 
We  should  teach  people  to  sing  by  ear  first  and  mainly.  After  they 
have  learned  to  sing  well  by  rote,  they  may  advantageously  learn  the 
science  of  music — learn  to  read  music  from  notes — but  never  before. 
Learning  to  sing  by  rote  is  also  much  more  easy  and  expeditious  than, 
learning  to  sing  by  gamut.  No  invention  for  teaching  music  mechani- 
cally , can  supply  the  place  of  nature,  or  be  relied  upon  instead  of  the 
ear.  In  general,  the  more  skill  the  less  music.  Still,  I would  not  in- 
terdict notes.  I would  only  make  them  secondary  to  the  ear.  If  we 
could  have  but  one,  I would  say,  give  us  the  ear ; but  we  can  have 
both.  Coloured  people  are  natural  musicians,  and  often,  especially  at 
the  South,  make  hill  and  dale  resound  with  peals  of  thrilling  music, 
yet  rarely  ever  learn  to  sing  or  play  by  rule. 

The  imperfections  of  modern  music  are  too  numerous  and  too  glaring 
to  pass  unrebuked.  The  music  of  our  oratorios,  concerts,  theatres, 
parties,  and  even  churches  and  parlours,  is  almost  entirely  artificial.* 
The  remaining  vestiges  of  natural  music  are  few.  It  is  mostly  strained, 
laboured,  and  distorted  ; and  therefore  enkindles  comparatively  but 
little  emotion.  To  reach  the  soul,  singing  must  come  from  the  soul. 
Far  better  less  execution  and  more  spirituality . Yet  we  might  unite 
both. 

All  are  capable  of  becoming  good  singers.  Nature  has  given  every 
human  being  more  or  less  of  this-  primary  element  of  music. 
Early  and  assiduous  culture  wall  endow  all  with  good  taste  and  execu- 
tion. This  organ  ranges  several  degrees  higher  in  children  than, 
adults,  simply  because  God  bestows  more  music  on  us  by  nature  than 
we  develope  by  culture.  The  artificial  music  we  are  rebuking  in  part 
causes  this  decline.  Though  all  children  have  well  developed  Tune — 
sufficient,  if  improved  by  culture,  to  render  all  good  singers  and  play- 
ers— yet  artificial  singing  neither  awakens  nor  strengthens  this  taste,  or 
this  power  to  execute,  which  therefore  decline  from  mere  inaction . 
Thus  weakened,  girls  are  set  down  to  the  piano  as  a task,  and  compelled 
to  practice  perhaps  several  tedious  hours  daily,  and  all  from  notes  ; and 
hence,  unaided  by  any  relish  for  their  irksome  task,  they  inevitably 
become  tired  and  disgusted.  Still,  they  must  learn  to  play  in  order  to 
be  attractive  ; that  is,  to  catch  husbands ; and  when  this  4 chief  end® 
of  modern  female  education  is  attained,  its  practice  is  laid  aside  ; 
whereas  if  they  were  encouraged  from  childhood  to  sing  by  rote  while 
about  the  house  or  employed  with  the  needle,  music  would  be  so  de- 
lightful as  to  be  continued  through  life — thus  pouring  a continual 
stream  of  pleasure  into  both  their  own  souls  and  all  around. 

Girls  are  often  required  to  lace  or  whalebone  their  delicate  forms 
while  they  practice,  in  order  thereby  to  give  a 4 genteel  figured  As 
well  bandage  an  accordeon  in  order  to  facilitate  its  emission  of  sweet 
and  powerful  sounds  ! We  cannot  sing  without  breath  ; and  to  obtain, 
a full  supply  of  breath  all  compression  should  be  removed  from  the 
entire  trunk.  Unrestrained  freedom  to  dilate  the  lungs,  and  the  whole 
internal  range  of  organs,  is  indispensable  to  good  singing.  This,  lacing 
prevents,  and  thus  impairs  vocal  excution. 

Many  of  the  verses  set  to  modern  music  are  unequivocally  objection- 
able, and  even  pernicious.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  love-exciting 

* This  is  not  quite  true  of  England. — J.  B. 
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ditties,  or  else  the  pinings  of  unrequited  affection.  How  can  a truly 
refined  woman  rehearse  them,  especially  as  feelingly  as  good  execu- 
tion requires,  without  crimsoning  her  cheek  ? How  strange  that  fashion 
should  applaud  these  sickening  recitals  ? Turn  the  tables — let  me  utter 
the  same  sentiments  and  words  in  her  stead,  and  would  she  not  con- 
sider herself  insulted,  and  regard  me  as  a reprobate  ? This  straining  at 
gnats  and  yet  swallowing  camels  is  hateful. 


LANGUAGE. 

The  communicating  faculty  and  instinct ; power  of  expressing  ideas 
by  written  and  spoken  words : ability  to  call  to  mind  just  such  words 
as  will  convey  the  meaning  intended  : memory  of  words  : freedom , copi- 
ousness, and  poiver  of  language  ; volubility : versatility  of  expression  : 
ability  to  learn  spoken  languages. 

Located  partly  above  and  partly  behind  those  bony  plates  called  the 
super-orbitar — those  which  pass  over  the  eyes  and  form  their  roof 
or  upper  walls  of  their  sockets.  Consequently,  the  more  this  organ  is 
developed,  the  more  it  crowds  down  upon  these  plates,  which,  in  giving 
way  before  it,  push  down  upon  the  eyes,  and  thus  crowd  them  down- 
wards and  outwards.  But  though  Language  may  be  large,  yet  the 
Perceptives  may  be  still  larger,  in  which  case  the  latter  will  project 
forward  still  farther,  even  beyond  large  Language.  Hence  the  fulness 
of  the  eyes  should  not  be  compared  with  the  eyebrows  so  much  as  with 
the  bone  below  them,  which,  not  being  subject  to  kindred  mutations, 
forms  a correct  measuring  point  of  observation.  When,  however,  the 
person  is  tall,  and  his  phrenological  organs  therefore  long,  as  in  Henry 
Clay,  Language  also  becomes  elongated,  so  as  to  run  forward  over  the 
eyes,  and  thus  crowd  them  more  downwards  than  outwards.  In  such 
cases  the  eyes  are  set  far  below  the  eyebrows,  and  their  under  portions 
press  out  the  under  eyelids,  where  a close  eye,  aided  by  this  suggestion, 
will  readily  detect  its  development. 

ADAPTATION  AND  PRIMITIVE  FUNCTION. 

Man  cannot  be  happy  without  communicating  his  thoughts,  his 
knowledge,  and  his  feelings.  Language  enables  him  to  devise  various 
languages  and  forms  of  expression  to  do  this.  On  the  wings  of  Lan- 
guage he  can  fly  from  pole  to  pole,  and  talk  across  continents  and 
oceans  ! He  can  transfuse  his  thoughts  and  feelings  into  the  minds  of 
his  fellow  men,  and  thus  rouse  their  passions,  command  their  wills, 
and  incalculably  promote  their  advancement  and  happiness,  and  pro- 
mote his  own  advancement  and  happiness  as  well. 

Fully  developed,  it  gives  proportional  freedom,  ease,  facility,  copious- 
ness, and  appropriateness  of  expression,  or  command  of  language  ; and 
also  leams  to  speak  foreign  languages  by  hearing  them  spoken.  Small 
Language  often  hesitates  for  just  the  words  wished  for  ; is  barren  in 
expression  ; uses  common  words  and  those  not  dexterously ; begins  a 
sentence,  stops,  and  begins  it  some  other  way  ; and  is  lame  and  bung- 
ling in  communicating  ideas.  Large  Language  never  hesitates  in  put- 
ting ideas  into  sentences,  which  it  fills  up  with  a copious  supply  of 
words  and  phrases,  proceeding  easily  and  freely,  without  any  apparent 
effort,  or  waiting  a moment  for  words.  Nor,  whether  the  educational 
advantages  have  been  limited  or  abundant,  will  it  confine  itself  to 
familiar  expressions,  but  be  copious  and  happy.  It  also  interests  and 
carries  you  along  till  you  are  so  engrossed  that  the  manner  of  expres- 
sion is  not  noticed.  Moderate  Language  may  deeply  interest  you  in 
the  subject , however  imperfect  its  delivery  ; but  large  Language  enlists 
you  by  its  native  felicity  and  eloquence  of  expression.  Thus,  Col. 
Humphries  was  one  of  the  best  of  story  tellers,  and  an  inveterate  talker. 
With  inferior  facilities  he  had  learned  to  speak  several  foreign  lan- 
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guages  just  from  occasionally  hearing  them  spoken,  and  learned  them 
so  easily  that  he  was  chosen  government  interpreter  to  the  Seminole 
Indians,  whose  language,  though  exceedingly  difficult  of  acquisition, 
he  learned  in  four  weeks.  So  retentive  was  his  verbal  memory — another 
talent  conferred  by  Language,  because  it  has  to  do  wholly  with  words, 
which  it  of  course  remembers — that  he  required  to  hear  no  word  or 
expression  interpreted  more  than  once  to  enable  him  always  to  remem- 
ber it.  He  could  repeat  a sermon  verbatim,  just  from  hearing  it  de- 
livered. He  had  all  the  natural  elements  of  a splendid  orator,  and 
would  have  become  one  but  for  his  ease-loving  disposition.  Large 
Language  accompanies  this  temperament  more  than  any  other. 

Language  also  gives  the  writer  a copious,  flowing  style  ; yet  when 
larger  than  the  other  intellectuals,  is  more  wordy  than  instructive  ; 
employs  many  words  to  express  a few  thoughts  ; amplifies  and  repeats 
the  same  ideas  in  other  words  ; and  though  interesting,  yet  fails  to  im- 
press. Authorship  requires  more  intellect  than  Language,  because  it 
can  insert  words  subsequently,  whenever  requsite  to  complete  the  sense  ; 
but  the  speaker  is  obliged  to  express  himself  rapidly  and  spontaneously, 
and  therefore  requires  a superabundance  of  words  always  at  command, 
from  which  to  make  a ready  selection.  Even  verbosity,  unless  too  ex- 
cessive, is  better  than  barrenness,  because  redundancy  is  rarely  noticed, 
while  hesitancy  breaks  the  chain  and  weakens  the  impression. 

Yet  rapid  speaking  by  no  means  indicates  large  Language  ; because 
an  excitable  temperament  thinks  rapidly  and  feels  intensely,  and 
therefore  speaks  fast,  even  when  Language  is  only  moderate,  yet  uses 
every-day  expressions,  and,  unexcited,  hesitates,  often  recasts  senten- 
ces, and  is  any  thing  but  fluent  and  easy  of  delivery  ; whereas  large 
Language  speaks  fluently  without  excitement,  and  never  hesitates  in. 
saying  just  what  it  wishes.  Still,  large  Language  does  not  always 
speak  thus  freely,  because  extreme  Cautiousness  may  hesitate,  not  for 
words,  but  as  to  what  shall  be  said — may  stand  on  the  matter  instead  of 
its  wording  ; or  large  Secretiveness  may  restrain  the  free  utterance  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  or  induce  instinctive  or  intentional  ambiguity  ; 
or  Approbativeness  and  Cautiousness  may  induce  that  diffidence  which 
prevents  venturing  out  in  conversation  or  public  speaking ; or  an 
excitable,  nervous  system  may  surcharge  the  brain  with  excitement, 
and  thus  so  far  fluster,  as  to  confuse  both  ideas  and  expressions.  And 
thus  of  other  combinations. 

Large  Language,  with  large  Ideality,  uses  good  and  glowing  lan- 
guage ; joined  with  large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  it  uses 
severe  epithets ; joined  with  large  Individuality  and  Eventuality,  it 
uses  qualifying  epithets  ; and  thus  of  its  other  combinations.  Indeed, 
any  man’s  Phrenology  can  be  correctly  inferred  from  his  style  of  speak- 
ing and  writing.  Yet  to  enlarge  here  would  take  us  too  far  from  our 
original  design.  Indeed,  all  the  faculties  take  their  tone  and  direction 
from  these  combinations,  which  this  work  does  not  give,  but  which  will 
be  found  fully  presented  in  4 Phrenology  Proved.’ 

Learning  to  read  foreign  languages  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  this 
faculty.  It  learns  to  talk  them,  but  learning  to  read  or  spell  languages, 
requires  Form  to  remember  the  shape  of  letters  and  words,  and  their 
various  conjugations  and  terminations  ; large  Eventuality  to  recollect 
their  rules  and  conditions  ; large  Comparison  to  distinguish  between, 
the  various  meanings  of  words  ; and  thus  of  other  faculties,  requiring 
only  sufficient  Language  to  direct  them  on  languages  and  comprehend, 
their  spirit.  A far  lower  order  of  Language,  therefore,  will  suffice  to 
render  one  a good  linguist,  than  a fluent  speaker.  Hence  excellent  lin- 
guists often  have  small  Language,  and  accordingly  are  poor  speakers. 
Even  Burritt  himself  has  good  Language,  though  nothing  extra,  yet  he  is 
. not  a great  speaker,  nor  any  way  remarkable  for  fluency,  but  speaks 
measuredly  and  almost  slowly,  and  taken  out  of  his  beaten  track  of 
committed  lectures,  is  only  fair. 
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Conversational  excellence,  next  to  intellectual  and  moral,  is  one  of 
the  highest  of  human  attainments  or  endowments.  Good  conversa- 
tional powers  are  the  most  perfect  of  all  means  of  communicating 
instruction,  ideas,  feelings.  They  give  their  possessor  great  command 
over  mind.  To  mould  mind , to  model  character , control  opinion , and 
determine  conduct , is  the  highest  power  bestowed  on  mortals. 

But  another  still  higher  attainment  is  the  unbounded  power  of  elo- 
quence. Behold  Demosthenes  rousing  electrified  throngs,  till  they  seize 
their  arms  and  wildly  exclaim  ; 4 Let  us  march  against  Phillip.  Let 
ns  conquer  or  die .’  Behold  a Cicero  wielding  the  most  powerful  sceptre 
on  earth  by  his  flowing  and  effective  eloquence.  Behold  a Burke, 
speaking  not  mainly  to  the  few  thousands  crowded  around  him,  but  to  a 
mighty  empire — to  the  entire  civilized  world.  Behold  a Patrick  Henry 
enchanting  and  rousing  his  fellow  citizens  at  home,  and  his  compatriots 
in  Congress,  till  he  prefaces  and  ushers  in  that  immortal  declaration  of 
human  freedom  which  is  now  undermining  every  throne  on  earth,  and 
will  ultimately  enfranchise  the  human  race,  and  give  to  oppressed 
humanity  the  glorious  birthright  of  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  intellectual 
liberty.  Behold  O’Connell,  thronged  wherever  he  opens  his  mouth. 
A nation  at  his  feet,  and  hanging  on  his  word  ! He  says  forbear,  and 
they  forbear,  though  lashed  up  to  desperation  and  phrenzy  by  oppres- 
sion and  starvation.  Let  him  say  4 fight,’  and  nations  would  rush  to 
mortal  combat.  Give  me  eloquence , and  I will  wean  erring  humanity 
from  its  fooleries  and  errors,  reform  and  adorn  my  country , make  it  the 
model  nation  of  the  world,  and  make  earth  at  large  another  Eden. 

Children  generally  are  eloquent  by  nature.  They  speak  sponta- 
neously, and  therefore  effectively.  And,  hark  ! Hear  you  that  deep, 
melodious  voice  in  yonder  woody  glen  ? That  son  of  the  forest — one  of 
nature’s  noblemen — is  pouring  forth  in  the  red  man’s  council  his  strains 
of  eloquence.  Indian  interpreters  all  concur  in  pronouncing  the  Indian 
more  eloquent,  more  condensed,  elegant,  and  effective  than  the  vdiite 
man.  Read  Logan’s  speech,  and  Blackhawk’s  narrative.  Tell  your 
story  half  as  well.  But  why  this  Indian  superiority  ? Shall  the  untu- 
tored savage  excel  those  who  have  been  at  school  and  college  ever  since 
they  left  the  cradle  ? Shall  childhood  eclipse  maturity  % We  were  or- 
dained to  grow  better  as  we  grow  older,  not  to  deteriorate.  Shall  that 
Improvement  of  brain  and  mind  consequent  on  physical  maturity,  aided 
by  years  of  daily  practice  only  impair  delivery  ? Such  seems  the  fact. 
This  is  not  nature’s  fault,  but  our  own.  Our  imperfect,  paralyzing, 
perverted  education  stifles  natural  eloquence  in  youth , and  our  miserably 
bungling  st3rle  of  conversation  and  speaking  is  the  consequence. 

MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  CONVERSATION  AND  DELIVERY. 

Would  you,  then,  who  hesitate  in  conversation,  and  stammer  in 
speaking,  you  who  have  good  ideas  and  glowing  feelings  which  you  are 
unable  to  convey,  learn  the  cause  of  this?  Look  for  it  in  your  having 
been  compelled  to  sit  on  a bench  and  say  A,  and  to  smart  under  the 
lash  or  ferule  every  time  you  whispered.  Or  would  you  learn  the 
remedy  ? Talk.  Drive  out  your  ideas — well,  if  you  can,  and  as  well 
as  possible — but  well  or  ill,  give  them  utterance.  Join  debating  and 
speaking  societies.  Seek  and  make  opportunities  for  engaging  in  con- 
versation and  public  speaking.  Do  not  quake  to  appear  before  an 
audience  ; they  are  only  men.  Let  us  have  more  public  speaking  on 
temperance,  science,  religion,  and  all  moral  and  intellectual  subjects. 
Religious  meetings  afford  excellent  facilities  for  improving  this  gift,  and 
at  the  same  time  doing  good.  Bear  in  mind  that  its  exercise  is  its 
restoration,  just  as  its  inaction  is  its  decline.  Use  words , oral  and 
written,  in  public  and  private.  This  will  discipline  language  and 
augment  its  power.  Action — exercise — this  is  the  sovereign  remedy. 

Conversation  furnishes  the  best  opportunity  for  cultivating  and  im- 
proving style  ; because  while  others  are  talking,  we  can  both  listen,  and 
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arrange  our  own  ideas  and  language.  And  it  lacks  neither  interest  nor 
excitement.  There  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  this  conversa- 
tional interchange  of  ideas  and  feelings — in  answering,  replying,  and 
answering  again — calculated,  not  only  to  elicit  mental  action  and  beauty 
of  sentiment,  but  to  facilitate  eloquent,  charming,  forcible  expression. 
But  these  facilities  are  too  little  improved.  Neighbours  spend  too  little 
time  in  this  interchange  of  ideas  and  sentiments.  Man  was  made  to 
talk  much.  Yet  few  talk  well. 

Let  us  improve  those  conversational  faculties  bestowed  upon  us  by 
our  Creator.  Their  improvement  will  enable  us  to  diminish  existing 
blemishes,  and  add  many  strokes  of  beauty  and  impressiveness , perhaps 
enable  us  literally  to  charm  mankind  by  the  perfection  of  our  diction 
and  composition,  and  contribute  more  to  the  happiness  of  ourselves  and 
our  fellow  men  than  if  we  possessed  great  fortunes. 

Correspondence  furnishes  another  excellent  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise and  improvement  of  Language,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  mind.  It 
is  naturally  and  eminently  calculated  to  perfect  our  style  of  expression, 
and  should  be  universally  practised.  Take  a little  time  thus  to  culti- 
vate Language  and  cement  the  feelings.  Authorship  should  not  be 
confined,  as  now,  to  the  few.  All  should  put  their  thoughts  on  paper. 
The  time  will  come  when  that  mass  of  intellect  and  exalted  sentiment 
now  pent  up  in  4 the  million’  will  be  developed — when  men  will  traffic 
in  the  productions  of  mind  more  than  in  lands  and  goods.  Ideas 
will  become  the  great  staple  of  human  commerce.  The  labours  of  the 
press  are  to  be  augmented  a thousand  fold.  Communicating  and  re- 
ceiving ideas  are  yet  to  engross  most  of  human  time.  Knowledge  shall 
run  to  and  fro,  and  be  increased  illimitably.  In  short,  the  exhaustless 
beauties  and  powers  of  the  human  mind  shall  be  developed  beyond  our 
utmost  stretch  of  imagination.  For  this  mainly  was  man  created.  I 
hail  with  joy  cheap  books,  cheap  postage,  phonography,  every  in- 
creased facility  for  the  manifestation  of  mind,  and  exhort  all  to  embrace 
every  suitable  opportunity  to  express  their  ideas. 

To  speak  well  is  more  important  than  to  speak  much.  Speaking  un- 
grammatically and  bungiingly  is  even  injurious,  because  it  confirms  a 
bad  practice.  We  should  always  endeavour  to  express  ourselves  cor- 
rectly and  forcibly.  The  office  of  Language  being  to  express  our  ideas 
and  sentiments,  it  is  of  course,  more  perfect,  the  more  effectually  it 
subserves  this  end.  Hence  the  fewer  words  the  better,  provided  they 
fully  convey  our  meaning.  More  are  lumber. 

Perspicuity  is  the  first  great  excellence  of  style.  You  speak  and 
write  to  be  understood  ; the  better  therefore  you  enable  your  hearers 
and  readers  to  comprehend  you,  the  more  perfect  your  style.  Seek 
perspicuity  therefore  first , that  your  hearers  and  readers  may  neither 
mistake  your  meaning  nor  have  doubts  about  it. 

Next,  be  impressive.  You  speak  or  write  to  communicate  your  feel- 
ings. Then  so  express  them  as  to  render  the  transfer  complete.  At- 
taining these  ends  much  depends  on  the  general  framework  of  sentences. 
There  is  a right  and  wrong  arrangement  for  every  clause  and  word  of 
every  discourse.  We  should  aim  at  the  one  which  helps  to  deepen  and 
perfect  the  general  and  particular  impression.  The  difference  in  the 
effect  produced  by  transposing  clauses  and  words  is  often  very  great. 
To  frame  ideas  into  sentences,  and  then  alter  and  modify  in  order  to 
perfect  them,  is  a most  excellent  means  both  of  mental  discipline,  and  of 
promoting  correct  and  forcible  expression. 

Add  ornament  to  perspicuity.  Nature  adorns  all  her  works.  Nature 
is  in  fact  one  grand  galaxy  of  beauty.  We  should  endeavour  to  be  like 
her.  What  is  so  perfectly  enchanting  as  elevated  sentiments  elegantly 
expressed, — beauty  of  soul,  manifested  in  suitable  words.  It  is  truly 
. Divine.  And  nature  who  has  provided  so  amply  for  adorning  her 
physical  works,  has  provided  still  farther  for  ornamenting  her  highest 
work. 
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Let  others  paint  the  external  man,  I will  adorn  the  internal . Give- 
me  elegance  of  style  ; I care  nothing  for  gaudy  attire  or  splendid  equi- 
page. Yet  how  many  spend  hours  every  day  in  preparing  and  putting 
on  these  outward  adornings,  and  make  no  effort  to  beautify  the  mind,  or 
improve  its  means  of  manifestation.  What  is  more  ridiculous  than  a 
lady,  fashionably  attired,  and  assuming  all  the  airs  of  would-be 
attractiveness,  whose  language  is  insipid  and  ungrammatical.  Let  me 
have  elegance  of  expression  with  rags,  rather  than  showy  attire  with 
awkwardness  of  expression.  For  men  to  rate  fashionable  habiliments, 
above  mental  accomplishments,  shows  how  low  in  the  scale  of  being 
man  remains.  Let  all  who  value  mind,  take  unwearied  pains  to  im- 
prove its  verbal  manifestation.  If  men  would  take  the  pains  to  orna- 
ment their  conversation,  which  they  do  to  adorn  their  persons,  every 
sentence  would  be  a charm,  books  would  be  enchanting,  and  our  inter- 
change of  ideas  a perpetual  feast.  Let  us  strive  to  beautify  and  perfect 
every  sentence  we  utter  and  write.  Still,  to  have  more  ornament  than 
•sense  is  disgusting.  We  require  both  the  sweet  and  useful,  but  the 
useful  most. 

Naturalness  or  simplicity  is  another  important  requisite  in  a good, 
style.  Whatever  is  natural,  is  beautiful.  Of  nothing  is  this  more  true 
than  of  the  manner  of  expressing  ideas.  A strained,  laboured,  far- 
fetched, artificial,  involved  style,  is  proportionally  bad.  I do  not 
favour  Chalmers’  style.  It  is  over- wrought,  swollen,  difficult  of  com- 
prehension. Our  words  should  be  placed  in  the  same  order  on  paper  in 
which  we  speak  them.  One  great  fault  of  modern  style  is  its  departure 
from  this  oral  and  natural  standard.  Whoever  is  natural  is  elegant. 

STUDYING  THE  DEAD  LANGUAGES. 

Some  stammerer  repines,  c I would  give  the  world  to  speak  fluently 
and  converse  freely  ; but  though  I have  tried  my  very  best  to  discipline 
Language — have  learned  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  ; have 
translated  Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace,  Demosthenes,  and  Homer — I am  still 
unable  to  speak  in  public,  and  I converse  only  indifferently.’  I pity 
you,  and  can  put  you  in  the  way  to  your  end.  Lay  by  languages  for 
awhile,  and  talk  and  speak  instead.  The  study  of  languages  is  useful, 
but  can  never  alone  make  a good  speaker.  Modern  education  often 
prevents  instead  of  promotes  good  delivery,  because  it  restrains  the 
exercise  of  Language.  But  it  also  inflicts  injury  on  health.  Out  of 
fourteen  graduates  who  took  the  highest  honours  of  their  respective 
classes,  in  seven  successive  years,  at  one  of  our  best  colleges,  twelve 
died  within  two  years  after  having  graduated ! And  if  this  average 
destruction  of  health  occurs  in  the  best  scholars,  its  proportional  en- 
feebling occurs  in  the  different  grades  of  scholarship.  By  thus  ener- 
vating the  brain,  it  both  impairs  the  mind  and  weakens  the  speaking 
capabilities. 

We  can,  in  general,  converse,  write,  and  speak  more  elegantly, 
fluently,  and  forcibly  when  well  than  unwell.  The  reason  is,  the  inti- 
mate relation  sustained  by  the  brain  to  the  body.  Hence,  whatever 
impairs  the  health  weakens  Language,  instead  of  strengthening  it.  Ini 
order,  therefore,  to  improve  Language,  invigorate  health.  Next,  talk 
much,  and  well. 

LEARNING  LANGUAGES  ORALLY. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  condemning  a knowledge  of  the  dead, 
languages,  but  only  as  censuring  the  mode  in  which  they  are  now  taught . 
They  should  be  taught  orally.  Books  should  be  used,  but  only  as 
auxiliaries.  Teach  a student  languages  by  talking  them,  and  he  will 
learn  them  in  one-tenth  the  time  now  spent.  And  he  will  retain  them 
also  ; whereas  most  now,  after  having  spent  several  years  in  half- 
acquiring  them,  so  far  forget  them  after  leaving  college,  that  they 
cannot  read  an  ordinary  sentence  without  a lexicon.  To  teach  Ian- 
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gnages  orally , is  the  method  which  harmonizes  best  with  the  laws  of 
mind.  The  best  time  to  acquire  languages  is  in  childhood.  If  the 
parent,  nurse,  or  teacher,  talk  and  explain  them  by  word  of  mouth, 
they  are  easily  learned,  and  hardly  ever  forgotten. 

The  Study  of  Grammar  may  render  service  in  conversation  and  style, 
just  as  mechanical  arithmetic  may  aid  Calculation,  and  notes  music, 
but  can  do  nothing  without  practice  and  attention.  Grammar  should 
be  taught  orally , in  conversational  explanations,  especially  at  first. 

Twenty  years  will  see  a great  and  much  needed  improvement  in  this 
branch  of  science.  Our  best  grammatical  instructer  is  observation  of 
expression. 

EMPHASIS,  ARTICULATION,  INTONATION,  ETC. 

Mere  words  do  not  express  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  way  they  are  spoken.  The  same  words,  placed  in  the 
same  order,  can  be  so  uttered  as  to  convey  quite  different  meanings. 
Thus,  4 gone  to  Boston,’  can  be  so  spoken  as  either  to  declare  that  the 
person  bofore  mentioned  has  gone,  to  ask  if  he  has  gone,  or  uttered 
ironically,  to  deny  his  having  gone.  Or  we  can  enhance  the  meaning 
of  words  and  sentences  by  intonations,  inflections,  and  degrees  of  em- 
phasis. 

1.  Emphasis.  Language  is  so  formed  that  many  of  the  words  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  require  to  be  slid  over  lightly,  while 
others  require  to  be  uttered  with  the  entire  stress  and  stretch  of  the 
vocal  apparatus.  Thus — of  the , is,  and , are , and  the  like,  are  usually 
unemphatic,  though  sometimes  they  are  the  emphatic  words  of  sentences. 
When  not  emphatic,  utter  them  distinctly  but  lightly,  so  as  to  allow  the 
words  which  are  emphatic,  to  stand  out  in  more  bold  relief.  Those 
who  emphasise  most  of  their  words,  emphasise  none.  But  relieving  the 
voice  by  uttering  the  less  important  words  lightly,  allows  you  to  come 
down  with  mighty  emphasis  where  great  power  or  stress  is  required,  and 
also  to  talk  with  such  perfect  ease  as  not  to  strain  or  irritate  the  vocal 
apparatus. 

In  order  to  give  these  emphatic  words  their  full  force,  just  put  your 
stress  mainly  on  the  emphatic  syllables.  Thus,  in  order  to  utter  tremen- 
dous with  tremendous  force,  do  not  emphasise  every  syllable,  as  tre~ 
men-dous , but  only  the  men , as  tre-wzew-dous — not  overwhelming , but 
ovev-whelm-mg,  and  thus  of  all  other  words.  Yet  utter  unemphatic 
words  distinctly.  A clearness  of  enunciation  indicates  clear  thoughts 
and  intense  feelings. 

Infection  embodies  and  expresses  even  more  than  emphasis.  The  way 
we  end  our  syllables  and  words,  conveys  vastly  more  meaning  than  the 
words  themselves.  Indeed,  they  embody  the  great  secret  of  effective 
conversation  and  speaking.  All  that  is  thrilling,  pathetic,  and  soul- 
stirring, is  conveyed  by  these  tones.  They  are,  to  vocal  expression, 
what  nerves  are  to  the  body . They  are  its 4 thunder  and  lightning.’  Their 
power  is  incalculable.  No  means  of  writing  them  has  yet  been  devised 
— and  hence  the  superiority  of  the  voice  over  the  pen — of  extempore 
sermons  over  written  ones,  however  well  composed. 

The  fidelity  and  minuteness  with  which  these  tones  and  inflections 
correspond  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  is  perfectly  astonishing. 
They  express  every  mental  operation. 

Some  faculties  or  emotions  cut  these  intonations  off  short.  Combat- 
iveness does  this.  Others  prolong  them.  Of  this  class  are  the  affections. 
Whoever  has  been  thoroughly  in  love,  prolongs  these  intonations  or  end- 
ings of  words.  Veneration  also  prolongs  and  solemnizes.  Mirthfulness 
shortens,  but  in  a very  different  manner  from  Combativeness.  Causality 
imparts  weight  or  body  to  them.  Ideality  polishes  and  elevates.  Let 
. me  urge  the  importance  of  perfecting  these  inflections  by  culture.  Above 
all,  let  your  intonation  be  natural.  Never  utter  your  words  affectedly, 
as  if  trying  to  put  on  any  thing  double  extra. 
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Committing  to  memory  will  also  improve  Language.  Children  should  be 
encouraged  to  commit  verses  and  other  things  to  memory,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  through  life.  Yet  teaching  children,  parrot-like,  to  com- 
mit words  merely , without  the  sense,  should  be  avoided.  They  should 
exercise  their  other  faculties  in  connection  with  memory. 

ALLOWING  CHILDREN  TO  TALK. 

As  the  improvement  of  Language  in  adults  [is  effected  chiefly  by  its 
exercise , so  with  children.  Hence,  the  way  to  render  a child  eloquent 
when  it  becomes  matured,  is  to  allow  it  the  free  use  of  its  tongue  during 
childhood.  All  children  are  talkers.  Their  tongues  are  seldom  long  at 
rest.  In  bestowing  this  faculty,  the  Author  of  their  being  made  talking 
a duty  as  well  as  a pleasure.  Who  then  shall  dare  to  suppress  it,  or 
punish  it.  Those  who  do  so  annul  God’s  works,  curtail  a great  pleasure, 
enfeeble  an  important  faculty. 

6 Then  how  shall  we  do  V say  teachers.  4 How  can  wre  teach,  when 
the  scholars  are  deafening  us  with  their  perpetual  clatter  V Send  them 
home  to  be  taught  by  their  mothers.  6 But’  mothers  exclaim,  4 how  can 
we  endure  their  everlasting  rattling  and  hallooing  ? We  send  them  to 
school  to  get  rid  of  them  ! ’ Then  send  them  to  their  graves,  if  they  are 
so  very  troublesome.  You  are  bound,  as  parents,  to  seek  tlieir  good,  not 
your  own  ease.  Hence,  to  interdict  their  talking,  prevents  the  exercise 
and  discipline  of  their  minds.  4 But  must  we  be  harassed  by  their 
incessant  clamour?  Have  we  not  a right  to  still  their  tougues?’  As 
good  a right  as  to  stop  their  breath,  but  no  better.  There  are  of  course 
times  when,  if  duly  disciplined,  they  will  gladly  listen  instead  of  talk- 
ing, because  interested  in  what  is  said  ; or  they  will  listen  from  filial 
love  : — yet  this  differs  materially  from  compelling  them  to  hold  their 
tongues  perpetually.  But  sending  them  out  of  doors  much,  will  obviate 
all  difficulty,  besides  improving  their  health. 

USING  GOOD  LANGUAGE  BEFORE  CHILDREN. 

We  ought  to  use  good  language  before  children.  They  are  imitative 
creatures. — and  learn  to  talk  in  exact  accordance  with  the  examples  set 
them.  The  same  principle  which  makes  them  learn  to  talk  English, 
Spanish,  Arabic  or  liindoo,  when  those  around  them  talk  those  languages, 
makes  them  copy  all  their  peculiarities,  phrases  and  forms  of  speech. 
Hence,  an  acute  observer  can  tell  from  the  idioms  and  enunciations  of 
persons,  not  only  whether  they  are  Yankees  or  Southerners,  but  in  what 
state  they  were  brought  up.  This  same  law  will  render  children  gross 
or  elegant  in  conversation,  forcible  or  feeble,  correct  or  ungrammatical, 
according  as  those  converse  from  whom  they  learn  to  talk. 

The  way  to  teach  children  to  talk  correctly,  therefore,  is  to  talk  cor- 
rectly before  them.  Express  yourselves  elegantly,  and  they  will  learn 
to  express  themselves  elegantly  ; be  bungling  and  ungrammatical,  and 
they  will  be  the  same.  It  is  important  therefore  to  talk  before  them  in 
as  good  English  as  possible.  So  with  books.  We  all  copy  more  or  less 
the  style  of  the  authors  we  read — especially  of  favourite  authors  ; so  that 
writers  should  use  good  language  as  a means  of  improving  the  general 
tone  of  conversation  and  speaking.  Speakers  also  should  clothe  their 
thoughts  in  grammatical  and  elevated  language,  because  every  sen- 
tence goes  to  mould  the  elocution  of  the  public. 

How  foolish  and  injurious  then  this  baby  talk.  It  consists  in  saying 
foolish  things  ungrammatically.  If  infants  require  milk  to  feed  their 
bodies,  they  do  not  require  silliness  to  nourish  their  minds.  All  you 
say  makes  its  impression  on  their  minds.  Like  excites  like.  Talking 
sensibly  to  them  will  quicken  their  intellects,  and  clothing  good  ideas  in 
an  elegant  language,  besides  imperceptibly  exciting  the  sentiment  of 
the  beautiful  in  them,  will  start  them  on  high  ground — will  form  in 
them  a classic  style  from  the  first,  which  may  go  on  improving  through 
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life — . The  conversation  of  parents  and  adults  before  children  should 
be  a perpetual  feast  to  their  unfolding  minds.  Children  then  would 
speak  correctly.  Talk  ideas  to  children,  or  else  say  nothing,  and  clothe 
your  ideas  in  good  language. 

woman’s  TONGUE FOR  WHAT  BESTOWED. 

Woman’s  talkativeness  is  frequently  cast  in  her  teeth  as  a reproach. 
That  it  often  becomes  a reproach  is  too  true  ; yet  her  constitutional  flip- 
pancy is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  and  excellencies  of  her  character. 
Children  are  all  constituted  to  be  instructed  by  conversation  more  than 
from  books.  You  can  talk  more  into  a child  in  one  hour,  than  you  can 
drive  into  him  with  books  in  a week.  A good  lecturer,  if  aided  by  speci- 
mens, &c.,  can  impart  to  them  more  real  knowledge  in  an  hour,  than 
they  could  gather  from  ten  hours’  reading.  Conversation  is  every  way 
better  adapted  to  their  capacities  than  books.  Now  ‘ woman’s  loquacious 
tongue’  was  given  her,  in  part,  to  enable  her  to  instruct  children  by 
conversation ; her  Language  and  Parental  Love  making  her  take  pleasure 
in  talking  to  them. 

Thus  nature  fits  her  and  almost  compels  her  to  become  their  instruc- 
tress. Mothers  are  the  only  constitutional  teachers  of  their  children. 
Unless  children  are  educated  at  home,  they  never  can  be  educated 
properly.  Schools  rarely,  if  ever,  form  either  their  intellectual  or  moral 
characters.  Mothers  must  form  both , as  a general  thing,  or  else  they 
must  go  unformed  ; and  hence  the  flowing  style  of  woman’s  lips.  It  is 
as  natural  for  her  to  talk  as  to  breathe — especially  to  her  children — 
which  exactly  adapts  her  to  this  conversatio-educational  demand  of  her 
children.  A full  elucidation  of  this  important  matter  is  in  reserve  for 
the  work  on  4 W oman.’ 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

In  many  respects  our  language  is  imperfect.  Man  is  a progressive 
being  in  language,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else.  A few  hundred  years 
will  see  the  mode  of  speaking  incalculably  improved. 

The  mode  of  writing  English  is  more  imperfect  than  the  mode  of 
speaking  it.  Thus  A has  one  sound  in  fate,  another  in  fat,  another  still 
in  fall,  and  still  another  in  far.  C,  k,  s,  and  z,  often  exchange  places, 
and  the  great  majority  of  our  words  are  spelled  in  a way  at  variance 
with  the  true  sounds  of  the  letters  used.  Nor  can  this  be  remedied  till 
every  sound  has  its  own  letter,  and  every  letter  its  own  sound.  What 
are  letters  good  for  but  to  represent  sounds  ? Then  every  sound  should 
be  represented  by  its  own  letter,  and  always  by  the  same  letter.  This  done, 
when  a child  had  learned  these  letters,  it  -would  have  learned  to  read 
and  spell,  so  that  learning  to  read  and  spell  would  require  but  a few 
days  or  weeks.  Nothing  would  be  required  to  enable  us  to  read, 
write,  and  spell  correctly,  but  to  learn  what  characters  stood  for  the 
different  sounds.  Reading  and  spelling  would  then  be  simple  ; now 
they  are  exceedingly  complex.  They  would  then  be  easy;  now  they 
are  very  difficult.  Nothing  would  be  left  to  the  memory  but  the  alpha- 
bet ; whereas  now  scarcely  any  one  can  always  remember  how  a word 
is  spelled.  Any  one  could  then  spell  words  right  by  spelling  them  ac- 
cording to  the  pronunciation,  so  that  all  who  could  speak  our  language, 
could  spell  and  read  it  readily  and  correctly.  The  dreary  years  now 
spent  by  children  in  learning  to  read  and  spell,  would  dwindle  into  as 
many  weeks,  and  most  of  the  expense  of  schooling  would  be  saved,  and 
the  health  of  children  be  preserved.  In  short,  incalculable  benefits 
would  spring  from  placing  languages  on  their  true  ground — that  of  re- 
presenting every  primary  sound  by  a specific  character.  This  impor- 
tant end  is  attempted  by  Phonography . Phonography  consists  in  at- 
tempting to  indicate  every  vocal  sound  by  a single  character — every 
‘ sound  made  by  one  motion  of  the  vocal  organs,  by  one  stroke  or  motion 
of  the  hand.  This  must  strike  all  as  exceedingly  desirable.  Nothing 
of  equal  importance  can  possibly  be  accomplished. 
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1.  As  we  have  already  observed,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  learning  to 
read  and  spell  all  languages. 

2.  Perfect  legibility  is  another  important  end  secured  by  Phonogra- 
phy. It  can  be  read  as  easily  as  print. 

3.  It  will  also  amalgamate  all  languages , so  that  in  learning  them 
nothing  will  be  required  but  to  learn  the  definitions  of  their  words. 
Foreign  languages  could  then  be  learned  in  one-tenth  of  the  time  now 
required.  The  eye  and  ear  would  then  act  in  concert.  At  present, 
when  words  are  not  spelled  as  pronounced,  they  act  in  opposition. 

4.  Writing  the  Roman  characters  requires  at  least  five  times  more 
labour  and  time  than  is  necessary.  Thus,  in  making  an  m,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  employ  seven  strokes  or  motions  with  the  pen,  five  for  n,  ten  for 
the,  six  for  w,  and  thus  of  nearly  all  our  letters ; whereas  only  one  stroke 
should  be  used  to  represent  one  sound.  This  would  diminish  the  time 
and  labour  of  writing  three-fourths.  To  cite  the  author’s  own  case  : 
His  subject  matter  accumulates  in  his  mind  five  times  faster  than  he  has 
physical  strength  to  put  it  on  paper.  If  the  time  and  labour  of  writing 
were  reduced  four-fold — if  he  could  signify  as  much  by  one  stroke  as  he 
now  does  by  five,  he  could  produce  five  times  as  much  thought , and, 
supposing  his  writings  to  be  useful,  could  do  five  times  as  much  good . 
And  thus  of  other  writers,  and  of  all  who  may  have  more  thoughts  than 
time  or  strength  to  put  them  on  paper.  Thus  would  mind  be  developed 
and  thought  quickened,  to  the  incalculable  augmentation  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

5.  Apply  this  rule  of  contraction  to  printing,  and  we  could  put 
several  times  as  much  matter  on  a given  amount  of  paper  as  now,  and 
thus  proportionably  cheapen  literature,  and  multiply  the  food  of  the 
mind.  This  reform  would  thus  double  or  treble  human  mentality,  and 
double  or  treble  life  itself  and  all  its  pleasures. 

6.  This  reform  would  improve  the  matter  and  style  of  what  is  writ- 
ten. If  we  had  only  one  stroke  of  the  pen  for  every  vocal  sound,  we 
could  write  and  report  as  rapidly  as  talk  ; and  thus  retain  that  v'armth, 
glow,  and  rapture  on  paper  which  are  now  confined  to  speaking.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  speaker  could  subsequently  trim  and  perfect  his  pro- 
ductions. The  sun  will  never  shine  upon  any  invention  equal  to  that 
which  shall  enable  us  to  put  thoughts  on  paper  as  fast  as  we  can  utter 
or  conceive  them. 

7.  But  the  highest  recommendation  of  Phonography  is  the  science  it 
embodies.  It  consists  in  applying  nature’s  requisition  of  representing 
every  specific  sound  by  given  characters  or  signs.  Its  framework  is  a 
sound  for  every  character  or  letter,  and  a letter  for  every  sound.  This 
is  obviously  right,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  our  present  system  of 
writing. 

A secondary  recommendation  of  Phonography  is  its  forming  every 
letter  by  a single  stroke,  or  motion  of  the  pen.  This  also  is  scientific, 
and  will  allow  us  to  write  as  fast  as  speak.  To  say,  then,  that  I une- 
quivocally approve  of  Phonography — that  I go  heart  and  soul  for  its  uni- 
versal adoption — is  too  tame.  Nature  requires  its  adoption.  I regard 
Phonography  as  the  great  communicator  and  developer  of  mind , and 
therefore  as  the  great  mental  lever  of  all  reform.  Temporary  inconven- 
ience would  attend  the  change,  but  infinitude  alone  can  measure  the 
good  it  would  confer.  Old  as  I am — valuable  as  my  time  is — I shall 
learn  it  and  reap  its  advantages,  and  have  my  children  learn  and  write 
it,  and  recommend  its  universal  adoption,  especially  by  the  young. 

pitman’s  and  baylev’s  systems. 

Two  rival  systems  are  now  offered  for  public  adoption  ; Pitman’s,  an 
Englishman,  and  Bayley’s,  a Vermonter.  Which  is  the  better?  This 
important  question  must  be  answered  mainly  by  experience . But  the 
author  has  had  no  experience  in  either  system,  and  therefore  can  only 
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answer  partially,  and  perhaps  then  inaccurately.  He  has  heard  a lecture 
on  each,  and  rather  prefers  Bay  ley’s.  And  for  two  reasons. 

1.  Pitman’s  system  writes  the  vowels  in  after  it  has  written  the  con- 
sonants, and  above  and  below  the  latter,  so  that  you  must  take  up  the 
pen  every  word  or  sentence,  and  go  back  to  insert  them,  just  as  we  now 
do  in  dotting  the  i and  crossing  the  t ; while  Bay  ley’s  writes  them  in 
and  finishes  up  as  you  go  along.  This  taking  up  of  the  pen  and  going 
back  is  objectionable,  unless  you  can  write  an  entire  letter  or  discourse, 
and  then  re-read  and  point  all  at  once.  If  Pitman’s  can  effect  this  ob- 
ject, its  superiority  is  unquestionable.  Reporters  can  then  write  the 
more  rapidly,  and  the  printer  set  up  after  him  without  the  insertion  of 
the  vowels  in  the  manuscript. 

2.  Pitman  represents  the  p by  a light  stroke,  and  b by  one  just  like 
it,  only  heavier,  and  this  plan  of  light  and  heavy  letters  runs  through 
his  system  wherever  sounds  nearly  alike  but  slightly  differing  are  to  be 
represented.  These  light  and  heavy  strokes  cannot  well  be  represented 
by  a pencil,  which  greatly  impairs  his  system  for  reporting.  Bayley’s 
system  obviates  this  difficulty,  besides  being  shorter.  Still,  Pitman’s 
may  have  other  advantages  and  Bayley’s  disadvantages,  which  my  cur- 
sory examination  of  both  may  not  have  observed.  Bear  in  mind  that  I 
know  little  of  either,  and  consider  neither  as  perfect.  Yet  both  have  in- 
valuable advantages  over  the  present  system,  and  should  be  examined, 
and  one  of  them,  or  something  better,  be  adopted  by  all  lovers  of  mental 
progression. 

Another  kindred  improvement  is  required,  and  will  soon  be  invented 
• — that  of  altogether  superseding  the  composition  or  type-setting,  by 
stereotyping.  Now,  the  types  must  be  set  before  they  can  be  stereo- 
typed, but  why  cannot  a smooth  wood  or  metal  plate,  the  size  of  the 
page,  be  coated  over  with  wax  or  some  plastic  substance,  in  which  the 
phonographic  characters  can  be  formed,  not  with  pen  and  ink,  but  with 
a style  or  hard  point,  and  from  which  the  impression  can  be  taken 
direct.  Engraving  on  steel  is  accomplished  by  forming  the  letters  in 
wax  spread  on  the  plate  to  be  engraved.  What  should  hinder  our 
stereotyping  by  a similar  process  % These  plates  when  stereotyped  from, 
could  easily  be  re-coated,  and  thus  used  continually  for  years.  Will 
not  some  ingenious  Yankee  carry  out  some  plan  analogous  to  this  prac- 
tically, and  thereby  amass  any  required  amount  of  wealth,  immortalize 
his  name,  and  confer  the  highest  possible  blessing  on  man  1 But  for 
his  other  pressing  engagements,  the  Author  himself  would  have  pre- 
sented this  suggestion  experimentally. 

In  order,  however,  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object,  we  must  use 
the  same  characters  in  writing  as  in  printing.  This  Phonography 
ought  by  all  means  to  do  ; yet  both  Pitman  and  Bayley  are  getting  up 
founts  of  phono-type  on  the  general  basis  of  the  common  letters.  Of 
this  I unequivocally  disapprove.  That  form  of  letter  which  is  best  for 
writing  is  also  best  for  printing,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Have  them 
both  alike,  and  when  a pupil  has  learned  the  letters  for  either,  he  has 
learned  them  for  both.  Now  we  must  learn  two  alphabets — in  fact 
four,  one  for  common,  and  one  for  capitals,  for  both  writing  and  print- 
ing. This  diversity  should  be  obviated.  Let  one  form  of  letter  repre- 
sent its  corresponding  sound  whenever  and  wherever  used,  so  as  thus  to 
secure  oneness  of  impression. 

This  proposed  invention  will  tend  to  secure  a plain  and  beautiful, 
chirography,  instead  of  those  miserable  scrawls  too  generally  used. 
Give  us  one  easily  made  stroke  for  every  sound,  and  then  teach  pupils 
to  write  the  alphabet  when  they  learn  it,  in  order  to  aid  its  acquisition, 
and  besides  learning  their  letters  twice  or  thrice  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tually, they  will  learn  to  write  by  learning  to  read,  as  well  as  early  and 
easily  acquire  a beautiful  hand-writing.  This  will  also  cultivate  the 
art  of  drawing,  the  advantages  of  which  are  incalculable. 

There  is  also  a great  amount  of  character  in  men’s  hand-writing. 

No.  4. 
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Show  me  a person’s  hand-writing,  and  I will  tell  you  the  writer’s  lead- 
ing characteristics.  This  index  of  character  our  proposed  invention 
would  convey. 

A new  invention  has  "been  made  "by  which  exact  copies  of  all  writings 
can  he  multiplied  rapidly  and  to  any  required  extent.  This  invention, 
is  invaluable.  I shall  learn  the  art,  and  recommend  others  to  do  the 
same. 


COMPARISON. 

DEFINITION  AND  LOCATION. 

Inductive  reasoning  : ability  and  disposition  to  classify,  and  to 
reason  from  parallel  cases  and  a collection  of  scientific  facts,  up  to  the 
laws  which  govern  them  : discovering  the  unknown  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  known  : detecting  error  from  its  incongruity  to  truth, 
or  opposition  to  facts  : ability  to  apply  analogy  to  the  discernment  of 
first  principles  : to  generalise,  compare,  discriminate,  illustrate, 
explain,  expound,  criticise,  EXPOSE,  employ  similes  and  METAPHORS, 
put  this  and  that  together,  and  draw  inferences. 

Located  above  Eventuality,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  forehead.  It  commences  at  the  centre  of  the  forehead  and  runs  up- 
wards nearly  to  the  hair,  in  the  form,  when  projecting  beyond  the  sur- 
rounding organs,  of  a cone,  apex  downwards,  forming  a ridge  which 
widens  as  it  rises.  Its  ample  development  elevates  the  middle  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  forehead,  and  gives  it  that  ascending  form  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  engraving  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  entire  intel- 
lectual lobe  was  very  large,  and  whose  Comparison  was  pre-eminently 
developed.  When  it  projects  beyond  the  surrounding  organs,  it  rounds 
out  its  upper  portion,  causing  it  to  project  forward  and  upwards,  but 
allows  it  to  retire  in  proportion  as  Comparison  is  less  developed.  It  is 
less  than  Causality  in  Herschel,  as  is  evinced  by  that  darker  shading 
seen  to  pass  up  and  down  the  middle  of  his  forehead.  Its  size  is  easily 
observed.  It  is  immensely  developed  in  the  engraving  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  powers  it  imparts  form  the  most  conspicuous  elements  of  his 
inimitable  writings.  Bis  unequalled  shrewdness,  sagacity,  analysis  of 
human  character,  discernment,  penetration,  appropriateness,  cogency, 
descriptive  capability,  and  perpetual  flow  of  illustrations,  were  imparted 
mainly  by  this  faculty. 

adaptation  and  office. 

All  nature  is  classified.  Thus,  all  pine  trees,  and  all  chestnut  trees, 
bear  so  close  a resemblance  to  all  other  pine  trees  or  chestnut  trees  as  to 
be  easily  recognised,  and  thus  of  all  trees,  and  of  all  herbs,  roots,  grains, 
seeds,  flowers,  fruits,  animals,  and  things  in  nature.  This  classification 
or  similitude  established  throughout  nature’s  works,  enables  us  to  assort 
animals  and  things  of  the  same  and  kindred  genera  and  species.  It  enables 
us  to  tell  that  a strange  horse  will  eat  hay  but  refuse  stones,  just  from, 
his  resemblance  to  other  horses.  It  assures  us  that  all  apples  grow  on 
trees.  It  tells  us  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  and  description  of 
him,  and  with  infallible  certainty,  that  the  emperor  of  China  has  a 
head,  heart,  mouth,  and  other  organs,  and  that  he  eats,  sleeps,  breathes, 
and  does  many  other  things,  because  of  his  resemblance  to  other  human 
beings.  It  infers  correctly  that  a Are  we  never  saw  before  will  burn  us 
if  we  touch  it,  from  its  resemblance  to  all  other  Are  which  Eventuality 
remembers  burnt  before.  It  informs  us  that  a given  stranger,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  has  bones,  muscle,  brain,  and  other  organs,  and  tells 
us  in  what  parts  of  his  body  they  are  located  ; that  he  cannot  eat  arsenic 
or  iron,  yet  that  he  requires  food  and  breath,  merely  from  his  resem- 
blance to  others  of  whom  these  things  are  true.  Before  trying  it,  how 
do  we  know  that  a given  tree,  cut  up  and  put  upon  the  fire,  will  burn, 
♦evolve  heat,  and  produce  ashes  and  smoke  ? Or  that  a particular  stone 
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thrown  into  the  air  will  fall  ? Or  that  water  will  descend,  that  food 
will  nourish,  and  thus  of  other  things  innumerable  ? By  their  resem- 
blance to  other  things,  of  which  we  know  these  things  are  true.  These 
illustrations  show  how  vast  an  amount  of  our  knowledge  is  inferred  by 
Comparison.  This  great  classifying  law  of  things  discloses  the  natural 
history  and  constitutional  character  of  all  animals  and  things.  It  is 
nature’s  universal  key,  and  unlocks  her  vast  storehouses  of  truth.  But 
for  its  existence  in  nature,  no  animal  or  vegetable  of  one  kind  would 
have  borne  any  resemblance  to  any  others  of  the  same  kind,  nor  would 
men  bear  any  resemblance  to  each  other  in  appearance  or  character  any 
more  than  to  trees  or  elephants.  No  such  thing  as  resemblance  would 
have  existed,  and  all  nature  would  have  been  one  vast  bedlam.  And 
but  for  this  faculty  in  man,  though  things  would  have  been  classified, 
yet  man  could  never  have  discovered  or  applied  this  principle  of  classi- 
fication, nor  have  distinguished  man  from  brute  or  vegetable.  This 
arrangement  however  in  nature,  combined  with  this  faculty  in  man, 
enables  us  to  generalize  ; enables  us,  when  we  have  learned  a general 
truth,  to  apply  it  to  all  analogous  facts.  Analogy  is  undoubtedly 
designed  and  adapted  to  convey  a vastly  greater  amount  of  knowledge 
than  is  now  learned  from  it.  Inductive  reasoning  is  yet  in  its  merest 
infancy.  Its  revelations  in  comparative  anatomy,  organic  chemistry, 
and  many  other  sciences,  fully  assure  us  that  it  can  be  applied  with 
equal  success  in  all  departments  of  science,  Phrenology  and  Physiology 
included.  Man  has  just  learned  from  it,  merely  from  inspecting  a 
single  stray  bone  of  an  unknown  animal,  to  tell  all  about  the  habits 
and  natural  history  of  that  animal.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the  end  of  its 
teachings  % Few  give  it  due  credit  for  the  reasoning  capability  it  im- 
parts. It  reasons  more  and  better  than  Causality.  But  of  this  here- 
after. 

Large  Comparison  readily  detects  resemblances,  differences,  and 
bearings  ; generalizes  correctly  from  a few  facts  ; sees  from  a little 
what  a good  deal  means  ; spells  out  important  results  from  slight  data  ; 
draws  inferences  readily  and  correctly  ; discerns  at  a glance  the  point 
at  issue,  and  speaks  to  it  ; is  copious  and  appropriate  in  illustration 
and  frequently  explains  its  meaning  by  supposing  similar  cases  ; easily 
makes  itself  fully  understood  ; clears  up  difficulties  ; explains  and  ex- 
pounds clearly  and  plausibly  ; readily  detects  incongruities  and  errors  ; 
is  apt  to  criticise  and  pick  flaws ; and  seeks  to  trace  facts  up  to  those 
general  principles  which  govern  them. 

Small  Comparison  fails  in  these  and  kindred  respects  ; does  not  bring 
ideas  and  remarks  to  a specific  point  ; fails  in  clearness,  and  is  bungling 
and  inappropriate  in  illustration  and  remark  ; is  vague  and  pointless  in 
both  ideas  and  their  communication  ; and  is  imperfect  both  in  the  clas- 
sification of  his  own  ideas,  and  in  perceiving  the  general  drift  and  bear- 
ing of  things,  especially  of  nature’s  operations.  There  are,  doubtless, 
two  organs  of  Comparison  : the  lower  one  more  appropriately  connected 
with  the  physico-perceptives,  in  comparing  physical  substances  with 
each  other,  and  reasoning  thereon  ; while  the  latter,  combining  more 
naturally  with  the  moral  faculties,  reasons  from  the  physical  to  the 
moral  world  ; compares  ideas  ; criticises  and  discriminates  between 
them,  and  imparts  logical  acumen. 

If  this  be  so,  morals  and  religion  are  distinctly  brought  within  the 
scope  of  our  investigating  powers,  so  that  we  can  know  much  more  and 
more  certainly,  about  ethics,  a future  state,  the  spiritual  world,  and 
kindred  subjects,  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Inductive  reasoning  consists  in  discerning,  from  a great  number  of 
converging  facts,  the  law  which  governs  them,  and  then  of  inferring 
that  all  similar  facts  are  governed  by  the  same  law.  It  is  the  royal 
a oad  to  positive  knowledge,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  evasion. 
Rightly  applied,  it  never  misleads.  It  constitutes  the  great  key  to 
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nature  and  lier  works.  It  is  the  great  teacher  of  the  human  mind.  It 
teaches  children  to  avoid  the  fire  ; to  shun  a fall,  etc. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COMPARISON. 

Though  Individuality  observes  things  and  their  conditions,  and 
Eventuality  treasures  up  their  doings  in  the  memory,  yet  without  Com- 
parison to  complete  the  process  by  discovering  the  laws  which  govern 
things,  and  work  up  the  materials  furnished  by  the  other  faculties  into 
useful  principles,  we  should  never  be  able  to  benefit  by  our  knowledge. 
Since,  then,  Comparison  is  essential  to  the  practical  application  of  know- 
ledge, it  should  be  assiduously  cultivated.  How  can  its  improvement  be 
effected  ? By  reasoning  inductively , by  drawing  inferences  from  what  we 
see,  by  spelling  out  the  lessons  or  results  of  all  facts  and  data  brought  be- 
fore us.  As  many  gaze  at  things  without  actually  seeing  them,  so  many 
notice  occurrences  and  conditions  without  reasoning  upon  them.  Ferret 
out  truths  and  laws  from  all  you  see.  Examine  every  thing  with  a 
searching  mind.  Compare  one  thing  with  another — one  idea  of  a 
speaker  or  author  with  his  other  ideas,  and  detect  errors  if  he  commits 
them.  Endeavour  to  discern  a writer’s  beauties,  and  what  renders  them, 
beautiful.  Especially  criticise  your  own  mental  productions.  Write, 
and  then  thoroughly  revise  what  you  have  written.  Scan  its  doctrines, 
and  scrutinize  the  order  of  its  paragraphs  and  sentences.  Many  writers, 
especially  those  unaccustomed  to  composition,  form  correct  sentences, 
and  say  many  good  things,  yet  fail  in  consecutiveness . They  say  in  one 
connection  Avhat,  though  true  and  important,  should  have  been  said  in 
some  other.  Comparison  will  find  excellent  discipline  in  arranging 
heads,  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  clauses,  in  that  consecutive  order  re- 
quired to  give  forth  an  idea  in  all  its  fulness,  and  to  render  the  impres- 
sion complete.  Criticise  all  you  read  with  this  view,  the  Author  in 
hand  not  excepted. 

Philological  criticism,  or  scanning  words  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
are  used  in  the  best  manner,  or  whether  some  other  word  would  not 
have  conveyed  the  meaning  more  correctly,  will  also  be  found  an  excel- 
lent discipline  of  Comparison.  Language  calls  up  words,  but  Compa- 
rison assorts  them,  and  chooses  the  one  which  exactly  expresses  the 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  ; and  out  of  many  words,  nearly  synony- 
mous, chooses  the  one  most  appropriate.  This  verbal  criticism,  in  con- 
nection with  grammatical  criticism,  furnishes  excellent  exercise  for  this 
faculty.  And  we  cannot  read  a line  without  furnishing  subjects  for 
criticism.  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  experimentally , and  most 
of  all  the  study  of  human  nature , as  taught  by  Phrenology,  Physiology, 
and  Physiognomy,  furnishes  facilities  for  cultivating  this  faculty. 

The  comparative,  illustrative  method  of  reasoning,  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  convey  instruction  to  children.  It  should  therefore  be  use*d 
both  in  giving  them  lessons,  and  in  answering  their  questions.  Espe- 
cially teach  them  the  inductive  process  of  reasoning,  or  how  to  draw 
inferences  from  ranges  of  facts.  Thus,  in  teaching  them  the  great  law 
that  heat  expands  all  bodies,  take  a phial  or  tumbler  filled  so  full  of 
water  that  another  drop  will  make  it  run  over,  and  setting  it  on  the 
stove  to  heat,  show  them,  that  as  it  becomes  hot  it  runs  over,  but  settles 
down  as  it  again  becomes  cool.  Show  them  that  this  same  principle 
causes  water  to  boil,  by  expanding  most  what  is  nearest  the  fire,  and  thus 
making  it  rise,  while  that  which  has  become  cooler  by  contact  with  the 
air,  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Take  a bladder  partly  filled  with  air,  and  let 
them  hold  it  to  the  fire  and  see  it  swell,  and  then  let  them  carry  it  back 
and  see  it  shrink,  till  they  see  that  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts  air 
as  well  as  water.  Then  explain  on  this  principle  the  motion  of  the 
wind.  The  sun,  breaking  through  the  clouds  in  one  place,  and  not  in 
another,  heats  the  air  in  the  former  place  more  than  in  the  latter,  and 
thus  swells  it,  so  that  it  rushes  upward,  just  as  a cork  rises  to  the  top 
of  water,  while  cooler  air  rushes  in  to  fill  its  place,— -which  also  becomes 
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heated,  and  is  displaced  by  another  ingress  of  cooler  air  ; and  hence  the 
perpetual  motion  of  the  wind.  Let  them  see  a blacksmith  hoop  a wheel. 
When  hot,  the  tire  is  so  loose  as  easily  to  slip  over  the  wheel,  upon 
which  it  contracts  as  it  cools,  and  thus  presses  tight  upon  the  wheel 
every  way,  and  makes  the  whole  solid  and  firm.  A few  such  experi- 
ments and  familiar  explanations  will  teach  them  the  great  law  of  things, 
that  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts,  which  they  will  remember  for 
ever,  and  around  which,  as  a nucleus,  they  will  gather  future  observa- 
tions ; for  never  afterwards  would  they  see  any  exemplification  of  this 
law  without  exercising  their  minds  upon  it.  Explain  still  farther,  that 
steam  is  only  water  greatly  expanded  by  heat,  which,  when  compressed 
in  the  boiler,  forces  its  way  into  the  cylinder,  drives  the  piston, 
and  thus  turns  the  machinery.  Show  them  also  that  steam  returns  to 
water  when  it  cools.  Take  other  classes  of  facts,  and  apply  them  simi- 
larly, so  as  to  teach  them  other  laws,  one  after  another,  and  thus  keep 
their  delighted  minds  on  the  stretch  of  pleasing  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion. And  they  will  thus  progress  rapidly  in  their  examination  into 
nature  and  her  laws  ; as  well  as  form  a mental  habit  of  correct  and 
ready  generalization,  and  inductive  investigation.  Thus  trained,  they 
would  not  reject  Phrenology,  or  any  other  new  thing,  till  they  had  exa- 
mined it  inductively.  Nor  would  they  make  such  blunders  as  men  now 
sometimes  commit,  of  believing  and  disbelieving  without  evidence. 

This  method  of  teaching  can  be  applied  with  special  advantage  to 
health.  Show  them  that  such  and  such  articles  of  diet  make  them  feel 
so  and  so  ; and  that  they  take  cold  by  certain  exposures,  become  sick, 
and  have  to  take  bitter  medicines.  This  method  of  teaching  can  be  car- 
ried out  to  any  extent.  But  take  special  pains  to  observe  simplicity . 
Most  teachers  take  it  for  granted  that  the  pupil  understands  and  com- 
prehends more  than  he  does.  Goldsmith,  whose  mathematical  powers 
were  quite  deficient,  was  once  asked  why  he  taught  his  class  so  well. 
He  replied,  4 Because  I keep  only  one  lesson  in  advance  of  them/  We 
must  come  down  to  their  capacities,  and  adapt  our  instruction  to  their 
limited  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught. 

Comparison  is  located  by  the  side  of  an  organ  which  reads  character , 
in  combination  with  which  it  is  therefore  designed  to  be  exercised.  Its 
name  is 


HUMAN  NATURE. 

DEFINITION  AND  LOCATION. 

Discernment  of  character  : perception  of  motives  : intuitive  physi- 
ognomy : reading  men  instinctively  from  their  looks,  conversation, 
manners,  walk,  and  other  kindred  signs  of  character. 

Located  between  Comparison  and  Benevolence,  about  where  the  hair 
begins  to  appear.  It  extends  upwards  as  if  a part  of  Comparison.  The 
great  rise  of  Shakespeare’s  forehead  from  .36  up  to  the  hair,  shows  how 
enormously  this  organ  was  developed  in  his  head.  Accordingly,  few 
men  on  earth  ever  possessed  the  power  it  confers  in  a more  remarkable 
degree. 

ADAPTATION  AND  USE. 

Man  was  made  both  to  manifest  his  own  mentality,  and  also  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  characters  of  others.  But  for  such  manifestation  and 
cognizance,  no  mental  operations  could  ever  have  been  expressed,  or  in- 
terchange of  ideas  effected  ; nor  could  any  one  have  known  the  least 
thing  of  any  of  his  fellow  men.  This  manifestation  is  effected  in  part 
by  Language  : yet  without  natural  language,  verbal  languages  could 
never  have  been  devised  ; natural  being  the  tool  with  which  verbal  was 
.built.  An  intimate  relation  exists  between  the  mentality  and  the  phy- 
siology,  and  especially  physiognomy , by  which  we  look  angry,  pleased, 
benignant,  and  show  whatever  we  feel.  To  this  natural  language. 
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spoken  by  all  human  beings  in  all  ages,  and  even  by  brutes,  this  faculty 
is  adapted.  This  faculty  reads  this  natural  language,  and  thus  gathers 
a vast  amount  of  much  needed  information  concerning  our  fellow  men, 
even  when  they  are  only  casually  seen,  which  can  be  obtained  from  no 
other  quarter.  Indeed,  this  manifestation  of  character  by  mankind, 
and  the  institution  of  this  faculty  in  man,  actually  compel  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  characters  of  all  we  meet,  and,  if  duly  cultivated, 
would  enable  us  to  read  our  fellow  men  almost  as  plainly  and  com- 
pletely as  we  read  print,  so  as  infallibly  to  detect  the  cunning  and  the 
unsafe,  discover  talents,  amiableness,  goodness,  and  all  the  other  charac- 
teristics of  our  fellow  men. 

Natural  language,  moreover,  like  every  thing  else,  has  its  science , 
and  embodies  as  much  certainty  as  mathematics.  Its  grand  basis  is 
that  universal  law  that  shape  is  as  organization,  ana  organization  as 
character.  The  walk,  gesticulation,  manners,  dance,  laugh,  tones  of  all 
men — all  they  say  and  do — are  full  of  character.  These  indices  of  the 
mentality,  this  faculty,  called  Human  Nature,  discerns,  and  from  them 
forms  its  opinion  of  the  character  and  talents  of  a man.  We  little  real- 
ize how  much  concerning  our  fellow  men  this  faculty  is  capable  of  dis- 
closing, if  duly  cultivated,  and  assisted  by  the  other  faculties.  All  hu- 
man beings  carry  charts  of  their  mentality  and  character  at  their  mast- 
heads, legible,  even  in  detail,  by  all  who  know  how  to  read  them  ; 
which,  however,  few  do.  Yet  few  species  of  knowledge  are  more  delight- 
ful or  profitable.  It  teaches  human  nature,  that  highest  department  of 
nature.  Nor  is  any  other  science  more  vast  or  complex.  And  it  can  be 
turned  to  good  account.  It  tells  us  whom  to  trust  and  distrust.  Hence 
the  importance  of 

ITS  CULTIVATION. 

To  effect  this  culture,  note  what  every  one  you  meet  says  and  does. 
And  trace  every  word,  every  manifestation  of  character,  up  to  that 
fountain  from  which  it  gushed.  Ask  yourself  what  prompted  this 
motion,  that  expression,  and  yonder  action  ? Look  through  conduct  to 
motive . Ferret  out  disposition  and  character  wherever  you  go.  Form 
your  judgment  of  men,  and  then  inquire  of  yourself  from  what,  in  them, 
you  deduced  your  conclusions  ? Note  and  spell  out  even  little  things 
said  and  acted.  4 Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.’  Little 
things  will  often  put  you  on  the  track  of  the  entire  character,  because 
done  unconsciously , whereas  more  important  acts  are  guarded . 

An  illustrative  anecdote.  The  reader  may  remember  that  horrible 
murder  of  a bank  clerk,  committed  in  Rochester,  about  1839,  in  order 
to  effect  a robbery.  The  murderer  was  detected  as  follows  : — A citizen, 
in  whom  Individuality,  Comparison,  and  Human  Nature  are  very  large, 
in  passing  a door,  heard  a person  order  a cartman  to  take  his  trunk  to 
the  railway  station,  with  an  oath,  and  a harsh,  peculiar  manner,  which 
arrested  his  attention.  His  Human  Nature  and  Comparison  at  once 
inquired  what  state  of  mind  dictated  this  excited,  imperative  manner. 
T&e  haste  required  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  near  approach  of 
the  train,  and  his  whole  manner  indicated  guilt,  which  suggested  that 
this  swearing  youth  might  be  the  murderer.  Thus  reflecting,  the  citi- 
zen turned  his  steps  to  the  railway  station,  where  he  saw  the  luckless 
youth  consulting  stealthily  and  earnestly  with  what  he  supposed  his 
guilty  participators  in  crime,  which,  with  other  confirmations  of  his 
suspicions,  he  communicated  to  the  by-standers,  who,  of  course,  nar- 
rowly scrutinized  the  gang.  The  gang,  seeing  themselves  thus  closely 
eyed,  took  fright,  and  in  attempting  to  flee  and  hide  their  booty,  ex- 
posed and  revealed  the  dreadful  secret.  Now  it  was  the  combined 
activity  of  these  two  neighbouring  faculties  which  inferred,  from  the 
singular  manner  of  the  young  villain,  that  he  was  guilty.  This  detec- 
tion was  effected  by  tracing  out  a minor  manifestation  of  mind  to  that 
state  from  which  it  sprang.  All  actions,  all  expressions,  and  all  looks. 
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have  some  prompter ; and  the  great  secret  of  discerning  character  is 
first  to  observe  what  men  say  and  do,  and  then  to  trace  every  manifes- 
tation up  to  its  fountain  head.  Full  directions  for  doing  this  will  be 
found  in  the  work  already  announced  on  4 Signs  of  Character.’ 


CAUSALITY. 

DEFINITION  AND  LOCATION. 

Perception  and  application  of  Causation  : ability  to  discover  first 
principles  and  trace  out  the  relations  existing  between  causes  and 
effects  : desire  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things,  and  in- 
vestigate their  laws  ; ability  to  reason  from  causes  down  to  effects, 
and  effects  up  to  causes  ; the  therefore  and  wherefore  faculty  ; 
ability  to  adapt  ways  and  means  to  ends  ; to  plan,  contrive,  invent, 
create  resources,  apply  power  advantageously  ; make  the  head  save  the 
hands  ; kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  ; predict  the  results  of  given 
measures,  and  the  like. 

Located  at  the  outer  portions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead. 
When  amply  developed,  it  widens  and  expands  the  upper  portion  of 
the  forehead,  or  causes  it  to  project  forward  and  hang  over,  as  in  the 
engravings  of  Tyndall  and  Locke. 

It  is  also  very  large  in  the  engraving  of  Bacon,  but  small  in  that 
of  an  idiot. 

It  is  large  in  Herschel,  as  seen  in  the  expanse  of  his  forehead,  and 
the  prominences  at  this  point  ; but  retreats  in  Burritt.  In  Franklin 
this  organ  was  immensely  developed,  and  his  talents  form  an  excellent 
sample  of  the  cast  of  mind  it  imparts. 

ADAPTATION  AND  OFFICE. 

Causation  reigns  supreme  throughout  nature.  Our  world  is  made 
up  of  antecedents  and  consequents — of  causes  and  effects.  Every  effect 
must  have  its  specific  cause,  and  every  cause  produces  its  own  effects.. 
Like  causes  also  produce  like  effects.  Uniformity  and  law  govern  every 
thing.  Without  this  arrangement,  all  would  be  chance . Man  could 
rely  on  nothing,  could  effect  nothing,  and  therefore  enjoy  nothing. 
But  with  this  principle  of  causation  pervading  nature,  and  this  mental 
faculty  enabling  him  to  perceive  and  apply  the  principle,  he  can 
accomplish  innumerable  ends  otherwise  unattainable,  procure  innumer- 
able comforts  otherwise  beyond  his  reach,  and  even  force  the  very 
elements  into  his  service.  He  can  likewise  penetrate  the  hidden  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and,  aided  by  his  moral  faculties,  even  comprehend 
those  moral  laws  which  govern  the  world  of  mind. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL. 

The  intellectual  cast  and  characters  of  Bacon,  Franklin,  Tyndall, 
Locke,  Herschel,  Kant,  and  kindred  minds,  furnish  practical  samples 
of  the  powers  its  ample  development  confers.  Its  distinctive  office  is 
to  discern  and  apply  causation.  All  application  of  ways  and  means  to 
ends,  and  all  perception  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which  ends  are 
effected,  depend  upon  this  faculty.  Its  full  development,  therefore, 
readily  sees  by  what  means  given  ends  can  be  best  accomplished  ; sug- 
gests expedients  ; creates  resources ; judges  which  of  the  plans  pro- 
posed is  the  best  ; loves  to  contrive  and  lay  plans  ; requires  and  is 
always  ready  to  give  its  reason;  accomplishes  much  with  limited 
means  ; sees  how  to  apply  power  most  advantageously ; makes  the 
head  save  the  hands  ; desires  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore ; gives 
. ability  to  reason,  infer,  invent,  contrive,  take  advantage  of  circumstan- 
ces, and  predict  results  ; takes  comprehensive  views  of  subjects  ; gives 
strength  and  power  of  intellect,  and  solidity  and  originality  of  mind  ; 
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comes  to  correct  conclusions ; and  says  and  does  what  makes  an  im- 
pression. 

Small  Causality  is  defective  in  these  and  kindred  respects ; devises 
merely  temporary  expedients  instead  of  laying  long-headed  plans  ; 
lacks  scope  of  intellect  and  range  of  mind  ; has  few  thoughts,  and 
those  only  common-place  ; takes  contracted  views  of  subjects ; lacks 
judgment ; requires  to  be  shown  how  ; lacks  foresight,  head-work,  and 
sagacity  ; neither  appreciates  nor  perceives  the  beauties  of  causation. 

Yet  man’s  deficiency  of  reason  is  well  nigh  as  great  as  this  faculty  is 
useful.  How  destitute  of  wisdom  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ! What 
folly  in  the  choice  of  objects  of  pursuit,  as  well  as  in  their  prosecution  ! 
How  few  ideas  men  possess  ! Man  boasts  of  reason  ; yet,  alas,  how 
little  he  uses  this  god-like  element.  This  which  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  his  nature,  and  guide  and  govern  his  entire  conduct,  is  thrust 
into  the  back-ground.  Its  voice  is  stifled  amid  the  din  and  roar  of 
passion.  Its  warnings  are  unheeded,  and  its  guidance  refused.  When 
1 behold  such  a dearth  of  reason — see  such  folly  characterize  the  opini- 
ons and  conduct  of  my  fellow  men — my  soul  sinks  with  discourage- 
ment at  the  low  state  of  humanity  ! Yet  I console  myself  by  reflecting 
that  man  improves — that  foolish  as  men  are  now,  they  have  been  worse, 
and  that  they  are  still  becoming  better.  Within  the  last  fifty  years, 
perhaps  twenty,  the  grand  idea,  so  perfectly  apparent  throughout  all 
nature,  that  causation  reigns  supreme,  has  just  begun  to  be  generally 
perceived  and  admitted.  Yet  even  this  great  truth  of  the  supremacy 
of  causation,  palpable  as  it  is,  is  still  practically  denied  in  the  matter 
of  health  and  sickness,  which  many  ascribe  to  Providence,  instead  of 
regarding  it  as  a consequence  of  violated  law. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind  get  their  thinking  done  by  proxy.  Poli- 
tical leaders  do  most  of  the  political  thinking — what  little  is  done — of 
mankind.  They  can  ride  into  power  on  any  hobby  they  please  to 
mount.  Oh  ! I tremble  for  my  country — for  republicanism,  that  glori- 
ous birthright  of  humanity — when  I see  how  voters  go  for  their  party — 
that  is,  let  their  leaders  virtually  do  their  voting.  Every  vote  should 
he  a deposit  of  an  idea,  whereas  now  nine  votes  in  every  ten  are  a 
party  ticket,  which  unprincipled  leaders  control  at  pleasure. 

Religious  leaders  also  do  most  of  the  religious  thinking  of  mankind. 
Why,  the  very  summary  of  the  articles  of  faith  of  one  of  the  most 
numerous  religious  bodies  in  Christendom,  is  that  they  are  incapable  of 
forming  their  own  opinions,  and  must  take  them  already  formed  for 
them  by  antiquity  and  their  4 infallible  church.’  The  reliance  placed 
in  4 the  church,’  or  4 the  general  assembly,’  or  4 the  general  confer- 
ence,’ or  4 the  articles  of  faith,’ — the  fact  that  men  follow  their  sectarian 
leaders  thus  blindly,  is  proof  of  their  own  feebleness  of  reason,  at 
least  in  religious  matters. 

The  fashionable  world  too — does  it  think?  As  well  ‘look  for  a 
needle  in  a hay  mow,’  as  for  a thought  among  our  exquisites.  The 
business  world  thinks  on  money  matters.  They  are  shrewd  in  scraping 
up  dollars  ; but  reason  proper  searches  out  the  great  principles  of 
mature , and  investigates  those  fundamental  laws  of  tilings,  on  the  ob- 
servance of  which  human  happiness  depends. 

Now  deduct  the  business  world,  the  fashionable  world,  the  religious 
world,  and  the  political  world  from  the  whole  world,  and  then  subtract 
from  this  balance  the  ignorant  and  debased  who  do  not  even  essay  to 
think  at  all,  and  what  a miserable  few  remain  ! This  barrenness  of 
reason  allows  designing  men,  by  flattering  the  prejudices  and  pandering 
to  the  passions  of  the  masses,  to  convert  them  into  mere  dupes  and 
tools  by  which  to  accomplish  selfish  and  wicked  purposes.  It  enables 
the  few  to  control  the  many.  It  starves  those  who  live  by  their  intel- 
lects, but  showers  honours  and  fortunes  on  those  who  live  by  feeding 
the  propensities  of  mankind.  It  renders  polite  conversation  perfectly 
nonsensical,  and  rates  riches  higher  than  talents.  Oh ! when  will  men 
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learn  to  think  ? When  will  they  govern  their  opinions  and  conduct  by 
the  principles  of  true  philosophy  % 

This  poverty  of  reason  is  not  nature’s  fault.  She  has  provided  for 
its  ascendancy — . Has  the  reader  never  observed  the  fine,  high,  ex- 
panded foreheads  of  children,  and  admired  those  noble  developments  so 
often  seen  at  the  sides  of  their  upper  portion  % Cast  your  eyes  over  a 
hundred  children,  and  then  over  a hundred  adults,  and  behold  with 
pain  the  marked  superiority  of  the  children.  Yet  the  reasoning  organs, 
if  the  order  of  nature  were  carried  out,  would  grow  larger  instead  of 
smaller.  Progression , not  decline,  is  her  motto. 

Why  this  decline  ? What  is  its  cause  ? Inaction.  Children’s  intel- 
lects are  shut  up  in  the  school-house,  and  pinned  fast  to  the  bench,  and 
at  home  stifled  by  parental  inability  or  neglect  to  feed  their  inquiring 
minds  ! Their  brains  become  withered.  Their  being  whipped  to 
school,  and  chastised  at  school,  engender  a dislike  of  the  teacher  and 
a hatred  of  books,  which  result  in  mental  vacuity,  and  consequent 
decline.  Phrenology  condemns  the  present  system  of  training  the 
juvenile  mind,  as  calculated  to  deaden  instead  of  developing  its  energies. 
Causality  is  literally  starved , not  only  during  childhood,  but  adolescence, 
and  even  through  life. 

How  can  this  poverty  of  intellect  be  obviated,  and  its  long  array  of 
direful  ills  be  supplanted  by  the  blessings  conferred  by  a fully  developed 
and  well  directed  intellect  ? One  means  is,  to 

Answer  the  questions  of  children.  They  ask  a perpetual  string  of 
questions.  They  also  ask  what,  why , and  wherefore  % Let  these  questions 
be  properly  answered,  and  any  child  will  be  well  educated,  though 
ignorant  even  of  his  letters.  The  continual  string  of  questions  asked 
by  children,  provided  you  will  allow  it,  furnishes  perpetual  opportu- 
nities for  explaining  some  important  truth,  or  teaching  some  valuable 
lesson.  And  yet,  strange  to  relate,  many  parents  actually  become 
angry  at  them  for  asking  questions,  and  interdict  this  best  of  all  means 
of  acquiring  instruction.  An  unusually  inquisitive,  that  is,  uncom- 
monly smart  child,  once  asked  her  grandmother  what  brick  was  made 
out  of  ; and  when  answered,  asked  what  made  them  red  ? The  reply 
she  received  was,  ( 0 do  hold  your  tongue.  Don’t  ask  so  many  ques- 
tions, and  no  one  will  know  you  are  a fool.  Girls  should  be  seen , not 
heard.’  The  grandmother  could  not  tell  why,  and  therefore  became 
angry  at  the  child  for  having  asked. 

Answering  the  questions  of  children  is  as  essential  to  their  intellec- 
tual growth,  as  food  is  to  that  of  their  bodies.  And  yet,  our  present 
educational  system  discourages  instead  of  answering  them.  What 
questions  can  children  ask  at  school  % Yet  would  not  answering  their 
questions  convey  instruction  and  develope  mind  far  more  effectually 
than  learning  to  read  ? Would  it  not  excite  ten  times  more  intellectual 
action , and  thus  proportionally  promote  mental  discipline  ct  Let  them 
be  encouraged  to  ask  all  the  questions  they  think  of  ; and  let  not  parents 
or  teachers  turn  them  off  with  shuffling  answers.  Give  them  the  true 
explanation,  or  else  tell  them  you  do  not  know.  If  you  can  couple  your 
answers  by  a familiar  illustration,  all  the  better.  An  inquisitive  girl, 
seeing  a fountain  in  operation,  asked  what  made  the  water  rush  up  so 
fast  and  then  come  down  ? Her  father,  on  returning  home,  took  a long 
hollow  tube  which  had  an  angle  in  it,  and  pouring  water  in  at  the  top, 
showed  how  the  water  of  the  fountain  was  forced  upwards  by  the 
pressure  of  water  in  a high  reservoir,  running  through  pipes  under 
ground.  Parents  should  also  educate  themselves  in  order  to  educate 
their  children,  and  should  rely  on  home  instruction,  not  on  hired 
teachers. 

Another  method  of  developing  juvenile  intellect,  is  by  teaching  children 
Jo  think  for  themselves.  They  are  too  often  taught  to  believe  instead  of  to 
think  ; or  else  are  taught  to  think  from  erroneous  data,  by  which  their 
Causality  is  warped.  Teach  them  to  do  their  own  thinking.  Give 
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them  correct  starting  points,  and  then  let  them  investigate  and  judge 
for  themselves.  If  you  do  their  thinking  for  them  while  they  are 
children,  they  will  get  it  done  by  others  when  older,  and  will  be  led 
blindfold  in  politics,  literature,  religion,  every  thing. 

Children  should  also  be  taught,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  answer  their 
own  questions.  They  were  told  something  yesterday,  which  virtually 
answers  a question  asked  to-day.  Itecal  these  answers,  and  tell  them 
to  put  different  matters  and  things  together,  and  form  their  own  judg- 
ments. 

The  human  mind,  if  started  on  its  intellectual  career  in  harmony 
with  those  mental  laws  pointed  out  in  this  work,  would  not  flag  before 
its  powers  began  to  expand,  but  starting  on  high  ground,  would  rise 
higher  in  its  intellectual  acquisitions  and  capabilities  every  day. 

CULTIVATION  OF  CAUSALITY  IN  OURSELVES. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  palsying  influence  of  education,  on  juvenile 
investigation,  the  cause-seeking  and  cause-applying  powers  might  regain 
the  vantage  ground  thus  lost,  and  still  become  active  and  powerful. 
Between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  years,  this  disposition  to  think  and 
investigate  receives  a new  quickening,  coupled  with  a vast  accession  of 
power.  All  who  look  back  to  this  period  will  bear  experimental  wit- 
ness, that  between  these  ages,  they  began  to  think,  investigate,  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  things,  search  out  causes,  and  take  expanded  views 
of  subjects — that  their  minds  began  to  experience  the  ripening  influence 
of  their  augmented  physical  energies.  But  by  this  time,  alas,  their 
labour  began  to  be  of  value,  and  intellectual  culture  must  be  subjected 
to  worldly  pursuits.  They  must  leave  school,  and  become  operatives, 
or,  if  wealthy,  play  with  the  foolish  fashions.  Soon  after,  love  asserts 
its  dominion,  the  cares  of  the  family  soon  follow,  and  all  combined, 
rob  intellect  of  that  cultivation  so  indispensable  to  its  growth. 

But  the  remedy  of  these  evils.  How  can  they  be  obviated?  By 
thinking  and  studying  causes.  Investigate  the  means  employed  by  na- 
ture to  effect  her  ends.  All  creation  is  one  grand  theatre  of  universal 
causation.  Nature’s  universal  motto  is  a cause  for  every  effect,  an  in- 
strumentality for  every  operation.  Can  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  be 
numbered  ? Yet  every  one  of  these  has  its  causes,  and  in  turn  becomes 
a cause.  Who  can  count  the  leaves  of  the  forest?  Every  one  is  caused 
and  governed  by  a variety  of  laws.  Nor  sand,  and  leaf,  and  plant, 
merely,  but  earth  herself — is  both  an  immense  effect  and  cause.  Be- 
hold it  swung  through  mid  heaven,  as  if  the  lightest  thing  in  creation. 
Behold  the  moon,  itself  a huge  mass,  but  the  lightest  of  the  light  in  the 
hands  of  this  almighty  Causation.  The  sun  and  stars — so  vast,  so  far 
removed  that  mortal  mind  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  either — • 
yet  all  only  a little  segment  of  that  vast  belt  of  suns  and  worlds, 
governed  by  infinite  Causation  as  if  an  atom  merely.  Oh ! the 
myriads  of  causes  and  effects  in  perpetual  progress  from  ‘ everlasting  to 
everlasting,’  throughout  the  infinitude  of  God’s  works  ! Their  stupen- 
dous power  hurls  a universe  of  worlds,  from  age  to  age,  with  that  same 
perfection  and  ease  with  which  it  descends  to  the  merest  trifles  of  creation. 
All,  all  is  effected  by  Causation.  Verily,  the  range  of  causes  and  effects 
opened  to  our  investigation  and  admiration,  is  indeed  infinite  ! 

But  we  need  not  go  out  of  ourselves  for  matter  with  which  to  feed  this 
delighted  faculty.  Every  motion  of  every  limb  is  effected  by  some  in- 
strumentality,, and  so  is  every  animal,  every  mental  function  of  our 
complicated  nature.  Behold  the  perfection  of  our  motions,  of  all  our 
functions.  Not  a muscle  is  wanted  which  is  not  supplied,  and  exactly 
fitted  to  perform  its  office.  Not  a hone,  not  a nerve  omitted.  The  en- 
tire body  crowded  with  organs  which  become  the  causes  of  required 
operations.  Of  this  the  eye  is  often  chosen  as  a sample  ; but,  perfect 
as  it  is,  nearly  every  part  of  the  body  is  an  equally  perfect  example  of 
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the  perfection  of  that  causation  which  crowds  every  portion  of  the  body 
—every  department  of  nature  ! 

But  all  this — vast,  mighty,  infinite  in  its  greatness  as  well  as  minute- 
ness— is  nevertheless  as  a drop  in  the  bucket  of  Divine  Causation. . To 
toss  huge  worlds  throughout  space  as  if  the  merest  footballs — what  is  all 
this  compared  with  that  almost  infinitely  higher  order  of  causality 
which  unites  mind  to  matter,  and  governs  all  its  operations  ? 

Behold,  then,  0 mortal,  that  c feast  of  reason’  spread  thus  lavishly 
before  thee,  literally  thrust  upon  thy  perpetual  cognizance  ! And  wilt 
thou  shut  thine  eyes?  Worlds  of  beauty  are  strown  around  thee  and 
within  thee,  shall  thine  eyes  be  sealed  against  them?  Boast  not  of 
thy  wisdom,  0 man,  till  thou  hast  searched  out  some  of  these  4 ways” 
of  a wonder-working  God ! Shall  we  fool  away  our  time  in  mere 
worldly  occupations,  in  getting  something  to  eat  and  wear,  or  in  satisfying 
artificial  wants,  to  the  neglect  of  the  delights  and  the  advantages  of 
studying  nature  ? Better  live  on  the  simplest  fare,  to  save  time  to  cul- 
tivate so  glorious  a gift.  Is  it  possible  to  do  anything  which  will  con- 
tribute more  to  our  happiness? 

Oh  youth  ! one  and  all,  receive  admonition.  Yon  have  your  intel- 
lectual characters  yet  to  form.  A long  life — if  you  obey  the  laws  of 
health — is  opening  before  you.  You  are  now  to  choose  how  you  will 
spend  it.  Your  mental  habits  will  soon  become  fixed  and  rigid.  Hence, 
if  you  would  study  this  Divine  Causation  at  any  period  of  life,  com- 
mence noio.  Not  a day  is  to  be  lost.  The  mental  occupations  of  every 
day  go  to  shape  those  of  the  next,  and  these  two  to  form  those  of  the 
third.  Would  to  God  I could  have  been  impressed,  while  young,  with 
the  doctrines  of  this  volume — of  this  paragraph.  Would  to  God  I had 
early  acquired  that  love  of  the  study  of  nature  which  I now  find  so  en- 
chanting. Oh  ! youth,  let  no  day  pass  without  your  ascertaining  one 
or  more  of  these  instrumentalities  which  she  employs  in  effecting  her 
ends.  Open  your  eyes  upon  her  boundless  system  of  ways  and  means, 
and  keep  them  open  through  life.  Think  perpetually  when  at  work. 
Meditate  on  all  you  see  and  know.  Make  vigorous  and  perpetual  search 
into  the  causes,  connections,  and  dependencies  of  things.  Wherever 
you  go,  whatever  you  do,  when  you  see  any  thing  you  do  not  fully 
comprehend,  ferret  out  its  cause,  and  contemplate  its  bearings.  Never 
be  ashamed  to  expose  your  ignorance,  if  you  can  thereby  gain  know- 
ledge. Lay  those  who  know  more  than  yourself  about  particular  mat- 
ters, under  contribution,  till  you  have  gained  from  them  what  they 
know.  By  pursuing  this  course  with  several,  you  may  know  as  much 
as  they  all. 

A deceased  friend  of  the  Author  pursued  this  course.  Coming  across 
a writing  master  whose  system  of  chirography  was  truly  excellent,  lie 
followed  him  till  he  had  learned  all  his  teacher  could  show  him,  and 
then  added  that  'practice  which  rendered  him  a superior  penman.  He 
fell  in  with  a grammarian  who  had  some  new  and  excellent  views  of 
grammar.  He  followed  up  both  teacher  and  system,  till  he  became  an 
adept,  and  published  a work  on  this  subject  unsurpassed.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  Author  for  phrenological  examination,  and  saw  that 
there  was  truth  and  excellence  in  Phrenology,  and  accordingly  followed 
up  this  science  till  he  became  expert  in  it.  His  motto  was,  to  learn  all 
that  any  one  could  teach  him.  He  was  not  impertinent,  hut  earnest 
and  persevering.  And  the  experienced  love  to  teach  those  less  informed. 
You  can  make  it  a great  pleasure  for  those  you  meet  to  communicate 
what  they  know,  and  then,  starting  on  this  advanced  ground,  you  can 
prosecute  this  matter  till  you  become  wiser  than  your  teachers.  A great 
error  of  youth  is  supposing  they  already  know  it  all.  No  surer  sign  of 
ignorance  exists  than  a conceited  idea  of  great  attainments.  The  more 
* we  know,  the  less  we  think  we  know.  This  is  so  the  world  over.  Show 
me  the  youth  who  boasts  how  much  he  knows,  and  I will  show  you 
one  who  tells  how  little  he  knows.  Learning  humbles.  Many  years 
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of  hard  study  barely  suffice  to  teach  conceited  mortals  that  they  know 
and  never  can  know  but  very  little.  The  more  I know  of  Phrenology 
and  the  nature  of  man,  the  more  I see  how  much  there  remains  to  be 
learned.  I repeat,  plead  ignorance  wherever  you  can  learn.  And  be 
diligent  in  acquiring  knowledge,  because  when  you  have  employed  your 
time  to  the  best  advantage,  you  are  yet  but  a novice  in  a knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  operations  of  nature. 

Especially  do  not  consider  your  learning  days  over  when  you  go  to 
some  regular  business,  or  marry,  or  when  you  have  gathered  a family 
around  you.  No  one  is  too  old  to  learn.  Preserve  health,  and  you  can 
learn  faster  after  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty,  than  before.  I learn  faster 
and  more  easily  now  than  at  any  former  period.  I know  the  brains  of 
most  persons  become  sluggish  by  thirty,  as  far  as  the  love  of  study  is 
concerned  ; but  it  is  all  for  want  of  use . Brain,  unexercised,  becomes 
lazy.  Study  is  irksome  to  those  who  study  but  little.  Not  so  when 
the  brain  is  exercised  habitually.  As  with  the  body,  so  with  the  brain; 
use  gives  suppleness,  elasticity,  energy.  Begin  some  new  business.  At 
first  you  are  slow,  awkward,  and  inaccurate  ; but  practice  gives  dex- 
terity, nimbleness,  and  correctness.  So  with  the  brain.  Then  keep 
this  instrument  of  the  mind  limber  by  exercise.  By  daily  exercise. 
Will  one  meal  last  you  a week  ? No.  Nor  should  one  intellectual  re- 
past. Every  hmman  being  should  study  daily.  It  requires  habitual  study 
to  acquire  and  retain  mental  discipline.  Men  make  provision  for  board, 
for  physical  provender — then  why  not  for  mental  ? Mind  is  the  great 
function  of  humanity,  so  that  its  daily  cultivation  is  as  important  as 
our  daily  food.  I would  not,  as  do  some  students,  starve  the  body  in 
the  pursuit  of  study.  This  would  be  6 killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg.’  But  feed  the  body  as  the  means  of  invigorating  the  mind. 
I neglect  neither,  because  then  both  suffer.  I would  eat  in  order  to 
study,  and  study  just  as  uniformly  as  eat.  But  all  eating  and  no  study- 
ing— no  wonder  that  man  is  so  poverty-struck  in  intellect.  Young 
man,  young  woman,  let  me  beseech  thee,  let  me  implore  thee,  to  take 
time,  every  day  of  life , to  cultivate  intellect. 

4 But  I’ve  no  time  for  study,’  say  some.  I answer,  then  make  time. 
Mind  stands  at  the  head  of  our  nature.  Hence  its  improvement  should 
take  the  precedence.  It  should  not  give  way  to  other  pursuits,  but 
others  should  give  way  to  this.  Make  mental  culture  your  paramount 
business.  Live  to  study  : not  to  get  rich,  not  to  observe  appearances, 
not  even  to  support  a family  as  families  are  now  supported,  that  is,  in 
making  a good  appearance.  Your  family  could  be  dressed  just  as  com- 
fortably  as  now  with  half  the  money  and  half  the  stitches  now  required  ; 
and  so  of  many  other  things.  A few  items. 

You  drink  tea  and  coffee — they  injure  all  who  drink  them.  They 
often  cause  sickness  and  consequent  expense  and  loss  of  time,  and 
always  and  necessarily  impair  mental  and  physical  efficiency,  and  thus 
squander  time.  Then  we  waste  our  time  in  earning  the  money  with 
which  to  purchase  them  ; waste  time  in  their  preparation  ; waste  time 
in  setting  on  and  clearing  off  the  tea  set  ; and  in  the  summer,  waste 
time  and  fuel  in  building  fires  not  otherwise  needed.  Discontinue  their 
use,  and  you  save  one  hour  each  day  to  every  member  of  your  family 
for  mental  culture. 

Do  you  take  tobacco  ? It  costs  you  five  or  ten  dollars  a year  perhaps, 
or  may  be,  ten  or  twenty.  Now  put  this  out  at  compound  interest  for 
twenty  years,  and  you  have  a handsome  dependance,  an  actual  living. 
Or  save  the  time  required  to  earn  this  amount  annually,  and  devote  it 
to  study,  and  what  facilities  it  will  afford  for  mental  culture  ! Bear  in 
mind,  every  quid  you  put  into  your  mouth,  that  you  are  eating  up  time 
which  might  be  spent  in  the  service  of  your  mind.  Now  choose  between 
the  two.  Rob  your  mind  if  you  will  use  this  filthy  health-destroying 
stuff,  but  do  not  complain  that  you  have  no  time  for  study. 

Or  you  expend  a far  greater  amount  on  your  palate  than  nature  re- 
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quires.  Sit  down  to  a plain  meal  of  bread  and  apples.  You  will  enjoy 
it  better  than  Yitellius  did  his  thirty  thousand  different  kinds  of  game 
at  a meal.  And  this  will  not  keep  your  wife  drudging,  half  suffocated 
with  the  burnt  smoke  of  the  greasy  kitchen,  but  give  her  time  to  culti- 
vate her  intellect  in  order  to  educate  her  children.  But  of  this  elsewhere. 

4 But  my  business  crowds  me.’  Then  do  less  business,  or  else  do  up 
in  half  the  day  what  business  you  now  do  in  all  day,  and  devote  to  your 
intellects  that  part  now  sauntered  away  in  waiting  for  customers.  The 
great  error  of  business  men  is  this.  They  drive  their  business  on  to 
make  money,  and  then  squander  this  money  on  fripperies  and  artificial 
wants.  Make  less  money,  and  spend  what  you  do  make  on  necessaries . 
You  pass  a confectionary.  In  goes  your  hand  into  your  pocket  for  a 
shilling’s  worth  of  cakes,  candies,  creams,  and  trash  which  feeds  an 
already  morbid  appetite,  overloads  and  deranges  your  stomach,  and 
paralyzes  your  mind.  Remember,  here  are  two  destructions  of  time  at 
one  blow  : the  one,  of  the  time  spent  in  earning  the  money  expended, 
and  the  other  in  its  rendering  you  dull,  feverish,  and  inefficient  in  mind 
and  body,  the  last  by  far  the  greatest  item.  It  even  shortens  life — 
another  waste.  Now  save  these  three  items  of  time,  and  add  them  to 
that  saved  from  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  the  table,  or  else  cease  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  time  for  mental  culture.  Men  lavish  time  on  their 
backs  and  palates,  but  think  themselves  too  poor  to  give  time  to  their 
intellects.  While  lecturing  in  New  Bedford,  in  1844,  a young  man 
came  in  to  beg  tickets  for  our  lectures,  alleging  that  he  was  too  poor  to 
afford  them,  though  they  were  only  six  cents.  My  brother  asked  him 
how  many  cigars  he  smoked  per  day,  he  then  having  one  in  his  hand. 
4 About  eight,’  w as  the  answer,  for  which  he  paid  more  than  double  the 
amount  required  for  admission.  After  a good  schooling  the  tickets  were 
given  him. 

Then  again,  we  idle  away  a vast  amount  of  time.  It  is  computed 
that  if  all  would  curtail  extravagances,  men  might  live  in  clover,  as 
far  as  their  natural  Avants  are  concerned,  and  labour  only  four  hours 
per  day.  But  set  aside  this  estimate,  if  you  will,  and  consider  this  sub- 
ject in  the  light  of  nature’s  requisitions.  She  requires  that  intellect 
should  predominate.  This  can  be  secured  only  by  culture.  Does  she 
then  really  refuse  time  for  the  required  mental  improvement?  Has  she 
taken  such  unwearied  pains  to  put  so  vast  a range  of  earthly  blessings 
within  our  reach,  so  that  we  have  only  to  pluck  and  eat,  and  has  she 
denied  us  this  greatest  blessing  of  all — time  for  study  ? Let  us  not  blame 
nature,  but  our  own  negligent  selves.  She  never  meant  that  Ave  should 
give  all  our  time  to  our  bodies.  She  meant  that  every  human  soul 
should  study  at  least  half  of  every  day  of  life.  And  this  would  improve 
health  and  even  prolong  life.  The  admixture  of  labour  and  study  tends 
to  promote  both.  Oh ! man,  how  foolishly  dost  thou  squander  thy 
precious  time. 

Another  vast  saving  of  time  can  be  secured  by  increasing  our  efficiency . 
If  Ave  accomplish  as  much  in  an  hour  at  one  time,  as  in  a day  at  others, 
we  live  as  much  in  proportion.  Nowr  by  a proper  regimen  and  obser- 
vance of  the  conditions  of  health,  we  might  augment  our  mental  effici- 
ency many  fold.  Keep  your  bodies  in  a state  calculated  to  facilitate 
mental  action,  and  three  or  four  hours  of  study  a day  will  be  amply 
sufficient,  with  the  time  alloAved  for  reflection  while  prosecuting  your 
daily  avocations.  Surely  none  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  find  at 
least  one  hour  daily  for  mental  luxury  and  discipline.  If  no  other  time 
offers,  take  evenings.  Not  that  I recommend  night  study  ; for  it  is  injuri- 
ous, except  when  the  system  is  starved  for  mental  action.  The  order  of 
nature  is,  to  think,  labour,  study,  moralize  by  day.  By  the  time  the 
sun  disappears  at  night,  you  should  have  exhausted  your  physical  and 
cerebral  energy  for  the  day,  and  be  ready,  after  that  recreation  and  re- 
laxation so  natural  in  the  evening  twilight,  to  seek  that  rest  which  shall 
supply  you  AA’ith  energy  for  renewed  labours  wdien  he  rises  again. 
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Still  if  you  really  cannot  save  or  make  time  for  intellectual  culture 
during*  the  day,  take  it  in  the  evening  rather  than  not  at  all.  Long 
winter  evenings  will  give  the  labourer  time  for  study— so  will  his 
allowed  hour  after  dinner,  in  the  summer — though  a bad  time  to  study. 

Still,  far  be  it  from  me  to  sanction  the  modern  effort  to  turn  night 
into  day,  by  sitting  up  till  midnight,  and  sleeping  after  sunrise.  The 
o-ood  old  Yankee  custom  of  retiring  at  nine  and  rising  early,  is  in  keep- 
ing with  nature’s  ordinances.  All  children  should  he  habituated  to  re- 
tire with  the  sun,  and  rise  early  ; and  most  lectures,  meetings,  and  the 
like,  should  be  held  in  the  day  time,  instead  of  in  the  evening,  when  we 
are  exhausted.  Why  give  mind  the  mere  drippings  of  the  clay  ? 

But  he  your  business  what  it  may,  you  can  find  time  for  thought 
every  day,  every  working  hour.  Employ  your  mind  while  you  employ 
your  hands.  Labour  and  meditation  are  not  incompatible  with  each 
other.  Indeed  labour  actually  facilitates  meditation,  by  promoting  cir- 
culation, and  thus  augmenting  cerebral  energy.  I never  enjoy  my  mind 
more,  am  never  more  delighted  with  those  new  thoughts  which  result 
from  meditation,  than  while  at  labour.  W ork  should  never  he  so  hard 
as  to  be  irksome.  It  would  then  both  allow  you  to  do  more  work,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  nature  at  the  same  time.  Farmers 
especially  should  be  students,  and  I rejoice  in  the  growing  attention  they 
are  paying  to  mental  culture. 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY. 

Books  should  be  multiplied  a thousand  fold,  till  they  become  the  great 
commodity  of  traffic  and  commerce.  But  hooks  require  to  he  unproved. 
Trashy  novels  require  to  he  superseded  by  works  full  of  sound  sense 
and  excellent  instruction.  Yet  books  should  not  be  dull.  A clumsy 
or  insipid  style  in  a scientific  work,  is  like  rags  on  the  goddess  of  beauty. 
The  subject  allows  and  requires  all  excellences  and  ornaments  of  style. 
Even  a child’s  school  book  should  equal  Irving’s  6 Sketch  Book,’  for 
felicity  of  diction.  Blend  the  useful  with  the  rich— and  reading  may 
foe  rendered  quite  enchanting. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Good  books  should  he  accessible  to  all.  Private  libraries  are  eminently 
useful,  but  public  ones  are  also  necessary.  The  poor  require  reading 
material  equally  with  the  rich.  Let  it  be  furnished.  Let  government 
advance  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  they  will  have  less  requisition  for 
jails  and  hangmen.  As  you  educate  the  people , you  diminish  crime.  A 
hundred  fold  more  effectual  preventive  this  than  punitive  measuies. 
Unite  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  training,  and  you  extinguish 
crime  almost  altogether.  Public  reading  rooms  and  circulating  libraries 
are  recommended  as  a part  of  public  libraries.  But  we  require  female 
reading  rooms.  Women  love  to  read,  and  should  have  equal  access  to 
this  means  of  mental  culture  as  men. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

Will  also  he  found  promotive  of  public  intelligence  and  virtue.  Let 
every  village  and  neighbourhood  have  a splendid  public  room,  attract- 
ively arranged  and  fitted  up,  and  capable  of  bolding  4 all  the  region  round 
about,’  and  then  let  government  employ  lecturers,  as  it  now  does  teach- 
ers furnished  with  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  respective  sciences  on 
•which  they  lecture,  and  let  them  spend  their  lives  in  the  service.  Let 
one  man  have  anatomical  models,  drawings,  and  preparations,  and  let 
him  teach  anatomy  and  physiology  ; the  value  of  health,  the  means  of 
preserving  it,  and  the  causes  of  its  destruction.  Pay  five  dollars  to  this 
object,  for  the  hundreds  now  payed  to  physicians  for  trying  to  cure,  and 
few  would  be  sick,  and  those  who  were,  would  he  able  to  doctor  them- 
selves. Strange  that  doctors  have  not  enlightened  the  people  touching 
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the  laws  of  health  before  this.  But  their  neglect  will  prove  their  ruin, 
which  many  of  ns  will  live  to  see. 

Let  another  public  lecturer  be  fitted  out  with  a phrenological  appara- 
tus— drawings,  paintings,  animal  and  human  casts  and  skulls,  and. 
whatever  else  will  illustrate  or  enforce  his  subject,  and  pass  around  his 
circuit  periodically,  lecturing  on  this  science  of  mind,  and  telling 
parents  how  to  manage  this  child,  govern  that,  and  educate  the  other, 
and  in  what  occupations  they  will  each  succeed  ; as  well  as  pouring 
forth  that  perpetual  stream  of  advice  which  Phrenology  supplies  in  such 
rich  abundance.  Let  him  add  the  menial  philosophy , and  morals , and 
ethics  of  this  science  of  man,  so  that  the  entire  body  'politic  may  be  im- 
bued with  its  purifying,  elevating  doctrines.  A powerful  check  would 
thus  be  given  to  vice,  and  incentives  to  public  virtue  and  improvement 
be  supplied. 

Other  lecturers  should  be  employed  and  fitted  out  with  apparatus  for 
illustrating  chemistry,  natural  history,  geology,  chronology,  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  every  other  department  of 
science  and  nature.  The  expense  would  not  be  great,  and  it  would 
save  a hundred  fold  in  its  amount. 

These  lectures  should  be  especially  adapted  to  the  juvenile  mind  ; yet 
what  is  well  adapted  to  the  young,  is  adapted  to  adults. 

I would,  however,  have  good  lecturers — men  well  informed  on 
scientific  matters  generally,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  that  on  which 
they  lecture.  I would  recommend  superior  speakers, — good  looking 
men,  commanding  in  appearance,  dignified,  impressive,  felicitous  in 
style  ; such  as  would  draw  out  all  classes,  especially  the  young,  in  de- 
lighted throngs,  to  hear  them  discourse  on  nature  and  her  laws,  and 
incite  in  them  an  ardent  desire  to  study  these  interesting  subjects. 
Think  you  our  youth  thus  educated,  would  throng  the  country  carouse, 
the  disgusting  groggery,  or  the  demoralizing  theatre  ? 

Especially  would  I recommend  lectures  on  elocution.  Let  children 
be  taught  to  speak — taught  by  example,  and  by  those  whom  they  may 
safely  imitate.  I would  make  them  all  good  speakers. 

1 would  also  recommend  local  teachers,  They  are  indispensable. 
Lei  government  furnish  these  educational  facilities. 

Still,  as  the  government  is  too  much  occupied  with  tweedledum  and 
fweedledee  politics,  and  too  busy  scrambling  after  the  spoiJs,  to  care  for 
the  dear  people,  individuals  must  raise  subscriptions  and  engage  good 
lecturers. 

On  one  other  subject  we  require  lecturers,  namely,  government . How 
long  shall  republicanism  remain  demagogueism  ? 'Talk  about ‘our 
rulers’  ! We,  the  people , are  the  hereditary  kings  and  queens  of  this 
mighty  empire.  But  too  ignorant  to  govern  ourselves,  we  pay  a bonus 
to  demagogues  to  hoodwink  and  lead  us  by  the  nose  wheresoever  they 
list.  I would  not  incur  the  odium  of  favouring  a monarchy,  for  I love 
republicanism  as  I love  my  life  ; but  give  me  a monarchy  if  we  must 
have  ignorance.  Republicanism  with  ignorance  is  rowdyism.  Our 
nation  is  not  yet  enlightened  enough  to  navigate  the  republican  bark 
safely.  It  is  time  for  those  who  love  republicanism , to  rise,  and  instruct 
the  people,  and  thus  renovate  the  government  now  while  they  can.  Give 
us  good  lecturers  and  books  on  government,  and  we  will  avoid  both 
-scylla  and  Chary bdis.  Our  government  is  new,  and  we  require  to  edu- 
cate the  people,  its  nominal  conductors,  in  the  affairs  of  state.  I repeat, 
there  is  no  salvation  but  in  educating  the  people.  And  we  must  be  ‘up 
and  doing,’  or  the  seed  time  will  be  past.  Organise  an  honest , enlight~ 
ened  party,  sufficient  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  thus  control 
the  government. 

CABINETS  OF  NATURAL  SPECIMENS 

Are  also  required  in  every  town  and  district.  To  learn , we  must  ob- 
serve, and  in  order  to  this,  we  must  have  things  to  look  at«  Mu- 
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seums  are  very  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  scarce,  and  conduc- 
ted more  to  gratify  a love  of  gain,  than  to  foster  science.  Still,  in  the 
absence  of  any  thing  better,  they  are  invaluable.  Let  all  visit  them 
often,  and  examine  those  specimens  of  nature’s  works  which  they  con- 
tain. 

But  every  town,  if  not  district,  should  have  its  cabinet  of  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and  petrifactions.  There  are  specimens  enough. 
They  only  require  to  be  collected.  Such  collections  should  be  made  by 
means  of  Government.  Individuals  can  do  something,  but  Government 
could  ransack  air,  earth,  and  water — the  whole  globe — and  bring  to- 
gether the  productions  of  all  climes,  and  that  for  a less  amount  than  is 
expended  in  electing  a president,  or  supporting  an  inefficient  army  and 
navy  for  a year.  Give  me  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  I will  furnish 
every  town  with  a splendid  cabinet  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature. 
I will  place  in  every  neighbourhood  a specimen  of  every  animal  and 
mineral  of  importance  on  the  globe.  1 will  open  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  place  before  every  inhabitant  of  the  land  representations  of 
those  animal  races  now  extinct.  All  nature  shall  stand  represented  be- 
fore all  men. 

To  be  more  specific.  On  a recent  visit  to  the  mines  at  Carbondale,  I 
saw  vast  quantities  of  that  slate  which  overlays  and  underlays  the  coal, 
bearing  the  most  delicate  and  perfect  imprint  of  those  vegetables  by 
which  these  immense  coal  deposites  were  formed.  What  a pity  that  we 
have  no  organization  for  securing  and  disseminating  these  easily  pro- 
cured specimens. 

When  lecturing  at  Skaneateles,  I begged  a stone  picked  up  in  their 
lake,  full  of  an  extinct  animal  resembling  an  immense  petrified  grub. 
The  lake  abounds  in  these  petrifactions.  Canal  boats  could  be  loaded  with 
them  at  a trifling  cost,  and  every  school  district  supplied.  Going  from 
Watertown  to  Brownsville,  you  will  see  abundance  of  petrifactions,  and 
among  the  rest,  of  tribolites.  They  abound  in  Lockport.  Every  moun- 
taineer knows  of  some  mineral  deposite,  whence  cartloads  could  easily  be 
brought  to  light  and  scattered  over  the  Union.  Give  me  the  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  lavished  on  the  army  and  navy,  for  doing  almost 
nothing,  and  I will  institute  a vast  depot,  to  which  all  who  will  may  send 
a barrel  or  more  of  such  specimens  as  are  found  in  their  vicinity,  and  re- 
ceive in  return  an  assortment  of  the  mineralogy,  geology,  and  animality  of 
the  globe , and  with  which  towns  and  clubs  could  effect  similar  exchanges 
on  the  largest  scale  desired.  I would  have  birds,  now  shot  down  by 
thousands  and  thrown  away,  bought  up,  stuffed,  and  either  sold,  ex- 
changed, or  given  to  these  public  cabinets.  I would  set  school  children 
to  collect  and  label  the  mineralogical,  botanical,  and  other  specimens 
found  in  their  vicinity,  and  thus  lead  them  to  study  these  sciences,  and 
to  exchange  the  fruits  of  their  labours  for  complete  scientific  cabinets 
and  apparatus.  The  zeal  and  emulation  in  prosecuting  the  study  of 
nature  thus  excited,  can  hardly  be  imagined  ; and  the  strong  fraternal 
bonds  thus  entwined  all  around  and  throughout  society,  would  help  to 
render  all  most  happy.  By  this  system  of  mutual  and  governmental 
exchanges,  I would  set  the  whole  nation — all  mankind,  for  I would  ex- 
tend this  arrangement  also  to  nations — zealously  at  work  to  collect  those 
specimens  of  nature’s  productions  now  going  to  waste  in  all  portions  of 
the  earth,  and  make  all  men  enthusiastic  students  of  nature. 

Instead  of  employing  those  blustering,  unprincipled  politicians,  now 
paid  for  their  electioneering  gammon  by  fat  government  offices,  per- 
quisites, and  contracts,  I would  employ  men  of  true  scientific  attain- 
ments, as  well  as  moral  worth  ; and  search  out,  encourage,  and  bring 
forward  deserving  men,  now  slumbering  in  obscurity,  because  they  lack 
the  brazen  face  required  to  secure  governmental  patronage.  To  facili- 
tate still  farther  such  collections,  I would  fit  out  exploring  expeditions, 
and  let  seamen  know  that  whatever  specimens  of  shells,  animals,  min- 
erals, skulls,  and  the  like,  they  might  collect,  would  be  bought  by 
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Government.  Think  you  the  face  of  the  earth  would  not  be  gleaned, 
and  even  her  bowels  searched,  in  order  to  obtain  scientific  specimens 
and  natural  rarities  ? I would  employ  competent  artists  to  draw  and 
engrave  on  steel,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  views  of  every  important 
mountain,  landscape,  and  city,  on  the  globe  ; and  then  furnish  cosmora- 
mic  views,  if  only  through  convex  lens,  in  connection  with  each  cabi- 
net, so  that  children,  by  looking  through  them,  could  see  a perfect  re- 
presentation of  the  geography  and  scenery  of  the  whole  earth.  What  if 
to  get  up  a single  engraving,  say  of  London,  Niagara  Falls,  or  Chimbor- 
azo, should  cost  thousands  of  dollars  ; once  done,  good  copies  could  be 
furnished  on  this  immense  scale  at  a trifling  expense.  Let  each  nation 
draw  its  own  landscapes,  and  then  interchange  with  each  other.  Teach 
geography  by  these  and  kindred  means,  and  children,  instead  of  playing 
truant,  or  having  to  be  whipped  to  school,  would  long  for  4 school  time  ’ 
to  come,  so  that  they  might  partake  of  another  intellectual  feast.  I 
would  also  furnish  a magnificent  globe  to  every  school  district,  if  not 
famil}r,  with  raised  representations  of  mountains  and  cities,  the  moun- 
tainous framework  of  the  earth  included,  and  depressed  imitations  of 
valeys,  lakes,  and  seas.  What  if  to  get  the  first  one  just  right  should 
cost  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  more  ; they  could  still,  by  being 
furnished  in  such  immense  quantities,  be  afforded  at  a mere  trifle,  and 
without  any  expense  to  Government  except  the  loan  with  which  to  com- 
mence. T would  get  up  geographical  gardens  at  the  great  central  points 
of  our  Union,  of  many  acres,  representing  the  mountains,  streams,  lakes, 
cities,  animals,  and  productions  of  all  nature — the  tropical,  of  course, 
in  green-houses — so  that  a few  days  observation  would  indelibly  rivet  on 
their  susceptible  minds  a hundred  fold  more  geographical  knowledge 
than  any  one  man  now  knows. 

I would  lay  all  nature  under  contribution,  by  way  of  furnishing  ed- 
ucational facilities  to  every  child  and  citizen  in  our  land.  Give  me  the 
twenty  millions  squandered  yearly  on  warlike  preparations,  and  I will 
educate  the  entire  population  better  than  any  college  graduate  is  now 
educated,  and  all 4 without  money  and  without  price.’ 

4 But  you  rob  our  country  of  its  means  of  defence  when  you  with- 
draw support  from  the  army  and  navy,’  it  is  objected.  By  no  means, 
but  increase  it  ten-fold.  The  defence  of  the  country  depends  not  on  its 
standing  army  and  navy,  but  on  the  people.  What  would  our  army 
and  navy  do  by  way  of  fighting  our  battles,  say  with  England  or 
France  ? Not  a tithe  of  what  would  have  to  be  done.  Did  a stand- 
ing army  achieve  our  independence'?  No,  but  volunteers.  Pursue  the 
course  here  pointed  out,  and  every  citizen  would  love  his  country  as  his 
life,  and  would  fight  to  desperation  and  death  in  its  defence.  Soldiers 
would  rush  in  from  every  valley,  and  mountain,  and  corner,  eager  to 
assert  her  rights.  An  army  could  thus  be  gathered  in  a week  sufficient 
to  conquer  the  whole  world , if  it  were  arrayed  against  us. 

The  true  ends  of  Government  are  now  misapprehended  and  neglected. 
They  should  be  to  furnish  these  and  kindred  educational  facilities , in- 
stead of  enacting,  only  to  4 expunge,’  tariffs,  sub-treasuries,  bankrupt 
laws,  and  to  charter  banks,  monopolies,  and  the  like.  Private  expresses 
could  transport  the  mail  ten  times  as  well  as  Government,  and  at  a 
quarter  the  expense.  Leave  the  currency  to  itself  and  the  people  will 
take  only  what  is  good.  The  tariff  is  4 small  fry  ’ compared  with  pub- 
lic education.  Criminal  jurisprudence  is  now  begun  at  the  wrong  end 
— is  now  based  in  fear,  whereas  it  should  be  founded  in  love.  Its  motto 
shoule  be,  4 An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of  cure.’  Pursue 
the  system  of  intellectual  education  urged  in  this  volume,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  moral  training  pointed  out  in  the  preceding,  and  you  banish 
ignorance  and  crime. 

The  use  to  be  made  of  these  cabinets  next  deserves  our  notice. 
Thus  scattered  over  the  land,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  all,  1 would 
have  them  placed  in  those  large  public  lecture  rooms  already  recorn- 
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mended,  to  be  used  by  public  lecturers,  for  the  good  of  all,  and  espe- 
cially by  female  teachers . Woman  is  the  natural  tutor  of  children. 
Her  nature  tits  her  for  developing'  their  minds  quite  as  much  as  for 
nursing  their  bodies.  Men  may  teach  juveniles  in  their  teens , but 
females  should  teach  them  up  to  their  thirteenth  year  at  least.  And 
mothers  make  far  better  teachers  than  maidens , because  maternal  love 
inspires  them  with  that  interest  in  the  advancement  of  children  so 
essential  to  success.  Let  woman  take  a flock  of  these  dear  creatures 
into  one  of  these  cabinets,  and  give  them  practical  lectures  from  these 
specimens.  Let  her  take  to-day  the  crane,  and  after  telling  them  all 
about  its  habits,  and  how  and  where  it  procures  its  food,  builds  its 
nest,  and  the  like  ; show  how  admirably  it  is  fitted,  by  its  long  limbs, 
to  wade  in  water,  and  stand  till  fish,  snakes,  frogs,  and  the  like,  swim 
along  carelessly  near  it,  so  that  by  means  of  its  long  neck,  it  can 
dart  its  bill  into  them  and  thus  secure  its  prey  and  feed  its  young. 
To-morrow  let  her  take  up  some  other  bird.  Let  her  next  take  fishes, 
then  butterflies,  &c.  &c.,  telling  her  pupils  in  turn  about  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate. 

This  method  of  instruction  would  enlist  both  the  eye  and  ear.  Say, 
reader,  does  not  this  educational  system  harmonize  with  the  laws  of 
mind?  And  is  it  not  infinitely  superior  to  this  ‘ sitting-on-a- bench  ’ 
system?  Would  it  not  excite  and  develope  mind  more  in  one  week 
than  the  present  does  in  years  ? I rest  these  views  on  the  common  sense 
of  all,  and  plead  for  their  general  adoption. 

Children  should  also  be  taught  history , both  local  and  general. 
Thus,  in  teaching  them  the  geography  of  any  nation  or  place,  tell  them 
also  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  history,  habits,  modes  of  living, 
customs,  laws,  governments,  and  peculiarities  of  their  inhabitants. 
This  will  give  them  enlarged  views  of  the  true  nature  of  man.  Such 
knowledge  of  the  practical  workings  of  human  nature,  would  disclose 
many  excellent  customs  and  practices  in  savage  and  half-civilized  life, 
and  also  expose  many  that  are  injurious  among  ourselves,  and  thus 
lead  our  youth  to  reflect  upon  what  habits  and  customs  contribute 
most  to  human  happiness,  as  well  as  to  general  progression.  This 
would  furnish  a most  excellent  discipline  of  Eventuality. 

These  cabinets  should  also  contain  drawings,  casts,  and  skulls  of 
national  heads,  so  that  their  Phrenology  could  be  compared  with  their 
characters.  This  would  also  show  what  effects  different  climates  have 
on  character,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  mountainous  and  level  districts, 
and  much  more  of  a kindred  nature. 

Nor  should  these  things  be  taught  to  children  merely,  but  to  adults 
equally.  Society  requires  to  be  remodelled,  so  as  to  allow  every  indivi- 
dual to  devote  a portion  of  each  day  to  mental  culture.  Let  labourers 
be  paid  more  wages  for  less  work,  and  be  allowed  and  induced  to  visit 
these  cabinets,  and  learn  something  new  daily,  as  well  as  store  their 
minds  with  materials  for  thought  while  at  work.  Especially  should 
women, . married  and  single,  resort  to  those  places  of  amusement  and 
study,  instead  of  wasting  time  at  the  toilet  and  over  extra  sewing. 
Young  women  should  thus  study  nature  as  a means  of  preparing  them- 
selves for  those  educational  duties  which  await  them  when  they  become 
wives  and  mothers.  And  mothers  should  frequent  them  both  for  the 
advantages  of  knowledge,  and  that  they  may  teach  their  children,  as 
well  as  for  another  reason,  which  will  be  explained  in  a forthcoming 
work  on  4 Maternity 

IS  A COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION  DESIRABLE  ? 

To  this  oft-repeated  question  the  principles  of  this  work  answer — 
not  as  now  conducted . Let  the  lives  and  practice  of  professional  men 
bear  witness.  Does  not  a collegiate  education  tie  graduates  down  with 
the  shackles  of  antiquity,  and  thus  chain  society  to  the  past,  instead 
of  4 pressing  forward 5 in  the  road  of  progression  ? Few  collegiate 
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graduates  become  embued  with  a truly  scientific  spirit — an  independent 
love  of  truth.  Almost  all  refuse  to  examine  any  subject  not  found  in 
their  musty  books.  They  make  very  few  important  discoveries.  These 
emanate  from  working  men  mainly.  ' As  Bacon’s  4 Principia  ’ knocked 
forty  years  for  admission  into  the  4 seats  of  learning,’  as  Gallileo  was 
imprisoned  by  the  pseudo  learned,  and  as  Harvey’s  Discoveries  encoun- 
tered their  principal  opposition  from  these  same  collegiate  wiseacres,  so 
Phrenology  has  been  opposed  mainly  by  the  professions,  and  admitted 
much  more  readily  by  the  common  sense  mass  than  by  learned  bigotry. 
The  learned  too  often  refuse  even  to  examine  its  claims,  and  furnish  by 
far  the  most  inveterate  sceptics.  I submit  the  fact  to  general  observa- 
tion, whether  of  ministers,  for  example — those  who  have  been  ordained 
without  having  gone  through  college-— are  not  more  open  to  conviction, 
less  bigoted  in  opinion,  and  more  ready  to  admit  new  truths,  as  well  as 
more  reformatory,  than  collegiates.  Doctors,  too,  are  behind  the  age, 
and  lawyers  are  tied  down  to  ancient  precedents,  and  too  often  blinded 
by  prejudice.  I submit  the  question  whether  collegiates  evince  that  love  of 
scientific  truth  which  should  always  characterize  the  student  of  nature. 

Yet  there  are  exceptions.  Hitchcock  is  one.  He  goes  for  truth  in- 
stead of  antiquity.  His  mode  of  instruction  I cannot  too  highly 
recommend.  Till  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  Amherst  College,  I 
could  not  conscientiously  recommend  any  college.  Now  I can.  Am- 
herst College  will  not  thus  trammel  your  minds  or  bind  you,  hand  and 
foot,  in  the  strait-jacket  of  antiquity.  Its  cabinet,  apparatus,  and 
manikin,  are  also  valuable,  and  its  President  will  inspire  you  with  a 
love  of  nature— the  great  basis  of  all  education.  I also  think  favoura- 
bly of  Oberlin,  because  it  is  not  bound  up  in  bigotry,  and  combines 
manual  labour  with  mental  discipline — a union  which  the  entire  tenor 
of  these  volumes  recommends.  Manual  labour  institutions  have  my 
unqualified  approbation.  They  vastly  facilitate  mental  action  by 
physical  exercise. 

ASSOCIATION— MNEMONICS. 

Association  furnishes  a powerful  auxiliary  to  memory,  and  one  de- 
vised by  nature.  Thus,  in  seeing  or  even  in  calling  to  mind  a place  in 
which  certain  events  transpired,  we  instinctively  recal  what  transpired 
there.  We  naturally  associate  the  face  of  a friend  or  enemy  with  what 
they  have  done,  so  that  recalling  either  brings  up  the  other  also. 
Hence,  when  Eventuality,  or  any  other  faculty  is  weak,  its  practical 
efficiency  can  be  greatly  strengthened,  by  associating  its  function  with 
some  of  the  more  vigorous  faculties,  so  that  their  action  shall  call  up 
the  thing  to  be  remembered. 

Mnemonics  are  partially  based  on  this  associating  principle,  but  they 
are  too  artificial — too  far  removed  from  that  natural  association  or  con- 
joint action  of  different  faculties  just  recommended — to  merit  approval. 
They  attempt  to  obviate  the  exercise  of  natural  memory — the  very 
thing  which  this  entire  work  enjoins  throughout.  When  art  can  excel 
nature,  and  human  invention  out-do  divine,  mnemonics  may  be  of  ser- 
vice ; but  give  me  the  memory  created  by  God,  instead  of  any  system 
founded  on  art.  As  far  as  it  taxes  natural  memory,  it  is  all  very 
well  ; but  the  more  it  relieves  it  by  obviating  its  requisition  for 
action,  the  more  it  weakens  it.  I have  studied  Gouraud’s  system — 
probably  the  best  extant — and  say  with  emphasis,  that  nothing  would 
tempt  me  to  adopt  it — to  substitute  artificial  memorj^  for  natural.  As 
well  substitute  an  artificial  heart,  or  muscle,  or  eye  for  a natural  one, 
except  so  far  as  it  works  with  and  under  natural  memory,  and  facili- 
tates its  exercise — that  great  agent  of  all  mental  culture. 

Agriculture  should  also  be  studied.  The  application  of  chemistry 
and  science  to  enhancing  the  productiveness  of  the  earth,  is  full  of 
interest,  as  well  as  laden  with  practical  benefits.  It  also  facilitates  that 
exercise  already  shown  to  be  indispensable  to  life  and  happiness. 
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The  study  of  Astronomy  should  also  be  prosecuted  by  both  juveniles 
and  adults.  It  is  not  so  difficult  or  abstruse  as  to  prevent  its  being 
generally  understood  by  all  classes.  The  right  kind  of  illustrations  and 
instruction  would  enable  all  to  understand  its  rudiments,  the  motions 
of  the  planetary  system,  its  distances,  and  its  leading  facts  and  prin- 
ciples ; as  well  as  to  predicate  the  time  of  day  or  night  from  the 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  many  elderly  people  can  now  do, 
without  ever  having  studied  this  subject  a single  hour,  but  merely  from 
desultory  observation.  What  exalted  attainments  are  then  within  our 
reach,  provided  this  study  is  begun  carty,  prosecuted  vigorously  through 
life,  and  facilitated  by  astronomical  globes,  drawings,  instruments,  and 
competent  teachers?  Would  not  the  study  of  the  starry  heavens  also 
awaken  thrilling  emotions  of  the  sublime  and  infinite  ? The  loud  peal- 
ing thunder,  the  forked  lightning,  the  gorgeous  drapery  of  the  twilight 
sky,  the  pouring  rain  and  driving  hail  and  snow,  the  northern  lights, 
shining,  rushing,  roaring  over  our  heads,  the  star-spangled  canopy  of 
heaven  in  a cloudless  night,  the  immensity  of  space  stretched  out  above, 
below,  and  all  around,  are  directly  calculated  to  inspire  the  soul  with 
awe  and  adoration  of  that  Infinite  Being  who  created  all  things.  Who 
can  contemplate  these  manifestations  of  power  and  infinitude  without 
bowing  before  Jehovah  in  devout  homage  ? 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  should  also  be  studied  by  adults  and  taught 
to  children.  The  two  sciences  should  never  be  separated.  The  functions 
of  all  the  organs,  and  the  various  ends  in  the  animal  economy  they 
subserve,  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  their  shape,  structure, 
and  location  ; because  each  will  facilitate  the  other.  Hence  the  value 
of  that  great  modern  invention,  the  £ manikin/  It  obviates  all  the 
offensiveness  of  the  dissecting  room,  yet  enables  all  to  see  a correct 
representation  of  all  the  parts  and  organs  of  the  human  body.  It 
especially  enables  mothers  to  learn  the  wonders  of  anatomy  in  order  to 
teach  them  to  their  children.  Put  their  fingers  on  your  pulse,  and  in- 
crease their  delight  and  astonishment  by  explaining  the  wThole  process 
of  the  circulation,  and  showing  them,  from  the  manikin,  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  and  veins,  by  which  it  is  effected.  Still  farther  exemplify 
your  subject  by  dissecting  those  domestic  animals  slaughtered  for  your 
own  use,  or  that  of  others.  Ask  them  what  becomes  of  the  great 
amount  of  food  they  consume  ? Explain  the  office  of  the  stomach, 
along  with  its  shape  and  position,  together  with  the  whole  process  of 
digestion  and  nutrition.  Show  them  how  a sour  stomach  is  produced, 
viz  : by  eating  more  food  than  the  stomach  digests  ; the  food  laying  on 
the  stomach  till  it  ferments,  thus  leaving  the  stomach  acid,  which  by 
being  frequently  repeated  finally  inflames  and  diseases  the  digestive 
apparatus.  Wliat  will  delight  or  benefit  them  more  than  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge  ? Or  what  knowledge  is  more  important 
than  that  of  the  laws  of  life  and  conditions  of  health  ? It  will  teach 
them  to  preserve  health  and  prolong  life.  Put  their  fingers  on  the 
spine,  and  show  them  the  working  of  its  joints  as  the  person  bends 
back warks,  forwards,  and  sideways.  Explain  that  these  motions  are 
effected  by  means  of  muscles,  which  constitute  the  red  meat  of  animals. 
Show  how  the  joints  fit  into  each  other,  and  work  in  each  other.  Clench 
your  fist,  and  show  the  hardness  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  and  stretching  of  the  tendons  ; and  exemplify  the  same  prin- 
ciple by  lifting,  walking,  chewing,  and  other  muscular  exertions.  Ex- 
hibit the  brain  and  nerves  ; show  their  structure,  and  explain  their 
uses,  and  illustrate  what  you  say  by  showing  them  the  brains  of 
animals.  Pursue  this  course  with  children,  and  when  grown  up,  men 
and  women  generally  will  know  ten  times  more  about  these  subjects 
than  physicians,  and  in  many  cases  will  live  almost  twice  as  long  and 
thrice  as  happily  as  now. 

The  study  of  Phrenology  also  furnishes  one  of  the  best  means  of  dis- 
ciplining the  mind,  as  well  as  elevating  the  moral  tone  and  standard. 
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What  will  equally  promote  observation — that  great  stimulant  to  intel- 
lectual action?  Phrenology  renders  its  pupils  inveterate  lookers.  It 
stimulates  Form  to  note  and  remember  both  the  various  shapes  of  the 
several  organs,  and  those  forms  of  body  and  face  which  indicate  traits 
of  character.  It  calls  upon  Size  to  measure  the  relative  and  absolute 
dimensions  of  the  brain  in  general,  and  of  each  organ  in  particular.  It 
also  employs  Weight  in  applying  touch  to  the  various  organs,  examining 
the  density  of  the  physiological  structure  and  texture,  and  the  like.  It 
keeps  Order  busily  employed  in  marshalling  the  various  points  of  char- 
acter in  the  order  of  their  respective  influences  on  the  conduct,  and  in 
systematizing  observations  and  investigations.  It  calls  Locality  into 
vigorous  action,  as  already  seen.  It  promotes  the  action  of  Eventuality 
in  remembering  the  respective  functions  of  the  various  faculties,  and 
their  influences  on  character.  It  also  furnishes  delightful  employment 
to  Language  in  describing  character.  And  few  things  furnish  more  or 
better  material  for  conversation,  than  Phrenology  itself,  as  those  who 
have  heard  lectures  on  this  science  or  studied  it,  will  bear  testimony. 
It  requires  the  incessant  and  concentrated  action  of  Comparison  to  com- 
pound the  various  faculties  in  those  perpetually  changing  combinations 
in  which  they  occur  in  different  individuals.  And  surely,  if  any  science 
excites  Causality  by  presenting  important  laws  and  subjects  for  investi- 
gation, Phrenology  is  that  science.  Take  this  very  work  as  an  example 
of  the  perpetual  round  of  thought  suggested  by  Phrenology.  All  phreno- 
logical works  abound  in  thought.  Take  4 Combe,  on  the  Constitution 
of  Man,5  as  an  example.  It  strengthens  intellect  and  Ideality,  Vene- 
ration, Benevolence — every  element  of  mind. 

But  the  great  lessons  in  humanity  which  it  teaches  constitute  its 
crowning  excellence.  How  it  exalts  and  expands  the  mind  ! How  it 
unravels  the  whole  web  of  the  human  constitution  ! It  reveals  the 
hitherto  hidden  mysteries  of  mind,  and  opens  the  window  of  science 
into  its  profound  depths.  It  discloses  the  laws  of  human  mentality, 
and  thereby  shows  us  how  we  must  live  in  order  to  be  happy,  and  by 
what  violations  of  law  our  evils  and  sufferings  are  occasioned.  It 
teaches  universal  truth,  universal  virtue,  and  universal  philanthropy. 
Which  of  its  students  has  it  not  imbued  with  an  all- pervading  desire  to 
reform  and  perfect  man  ? I speak  not  of  those  who  merely  admit  its 
truth,  but  of  those  who  have  become  imbued  with  its  true  spirit. 
Select  its  disciples  from  among  our  various  towns  and  circles,  and  you 
select  their  cream — their  best  citizens  for  enterprise,  talents,  and  moral 
worth.  It  especially  teaches  us  ourselves — our  faults,  and  how  to 
obviate  them;  our  virtues,  and  how  to  cultivate  them.  Before  its 
mirror  we 

* See  ourselves  as  others  see  us.’ 

It  is  also  our  spy-glass  for  discerning  the  characters  of  our  fellow  men. 
It  spies  out  the  true  and  the  deceitful,  the  wise  and  the  simple.  1 would 
not  take  the  world  for  that  power  of  reading  character  which  it  confers. 
Study  this  science,  ye  who  would  acquire  the  very  highest  order  of 
mental  discipline,  and  learn  the  most  numerous,  the  most  delightful, 
the  most  practically  useful  lessons  man  can  learn. 

THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE  AS  A WHOLE. 

Let  me  not  however  be  understood  to  recommend  that  prosecution  of 
these  sciences  separately,  which  our  separate  mention  of  them  might 
seem  to  imply.  Nature  is  not  divided  and  sub-divided  into  sections  and 
patches.  Astronomy  is  not  one  thing,  mathematics  another,  mechanics, 
natural  history,  chemistry,  anatomy,  phrenology,  and  each  so  called 
• science,  another  ; but  all  arc  different  parts  of  the  same  stupendous 
whole.  All  nature’s  operations  blend  like  the  colours  of  the  prism. 
Thus  chemistry  and  organic  chemistry  are  one,  and  the  latter  blends 
With  every  species  of  organization,  so  that  chemistry  and  organization 
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are  virtually  one.  Chemistry  and  Physiology  are  substantially  oile  ; 
and  magnetism  combined  with  organic  chemistry,  sets  in  motion  the 
vital  laboratory  of  all  that  lives  : nor  ceases  here,  but  keeps  all  worlds 
in  perpetual  revolution,  as  well  as  furnishes  them  all  with  the  elementary 
principle  of  action,  from  insects  to  a universe  of  worlds.  That  mag- 
netism forms  the  grand  instrumentality  of  all  human  and  animal 
motion,  by  means  of  those  attracting  and  contracting,  repelling  and 
expanding  powers,  was  shown  in  volume  VII.  of  the  American  Phreno- 
logical Journal,  and  will  be  still  further  domonstrated  in  a forthcoming- 
work  on  ( ‘ Magnetism,  Animal  and  Human”.  Thus,  all  hydrostic,  all 
mechanical,  all  electrical  and  galvanic,  all  astronomical,  all  chemical 
and  philosophical  sciences,  become  merged  into  two  elementary  principles 
of  matter,  its  magnetic  and  chemical  affinities,  both  of  which  are  doubt- 
less one.  And  what  is  geography — the  rivers,  mountains,  volcanoes, 
climates,  and  changes  of  the  earth-— but  the  ever-varying  products  of 
the  same  prolific  principle  ? Then  why  not  study  them  together,  since 
they  stand  thus  inter-related  by  nature  ? So,  too,  the  study  of  human 
anatomy  involves  comparative  anatomy.  The  same  general  features 
pervade  both,  yet  vary  according  to  the  habits  of  the  various  animals 
which  may  form  the  particular  subject  of  study. 

In  conchology  we  have  that  bony  structure,  so  essential  to  animal 
life,  on  the  surface,  whereas  in  the  higher  grades  of  animals  it  is  inter- 
nal. Yet  the  structer  of  all  shell  fish  subserves  a kindred  purpose,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  with  the  bony  structure  of  warm-blooded  animals.  Then 
why  not  study  these  various  oseous  formations  connectedly  ? Both 
geology  and  natural  history  should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  phrenology,  because  all  five  are  only  different 
conditions  of  organization  as  connected  with  different  forms  of  mental- 
ity. All  anatomists  should  be  physiologists  and  phrenologists.  All 
physiologists  should  be  anatomists  and  phrenologists.  All  phrenolo- 
gists should  understand  physiology  and  anatomy,  and  also  geology, 
natural  history,  chemistry — universal  nature  in  short.  Study  the 
vast  and  complicated  operations  of  nature  as  inter-related  to  each  other, 
and  you  will  advance  with  ten-fold  rapidity.  Nature  is  inimitably 
comprehensive,  and  to  study  her  we  must  give  commensurate  extension 
and  scope  to  our  examination  of  her  works.  True,  she  has  classified  all 
her  works,  but  she  has  not  separated  them.  We  may  view  them  in 
ranges , but  never  limit  our  vision  to  one  or  two  departments . Let  every 
reader  prosecute  daily,  and  through  life,  the  study  of  universal  nature. 

STUDYING  GOD  IN  HIS  WORKS. 

What  better  exhibition  of  the  character  and  capabilities  of  any  being 
can  be  had  than  that  furnished  by  his  works  ? In  examining  the  pro- 
ducts of  Colt,  the  inventor  of  the  revolving  pistol  and  terrible  exploding 
apparatus,  we  correctly  infer  that  he  possesses  predominant  Combative- 
ness and  Destructiveness.  Thus  saith  also  his  Phrenology.  But  in 
examining  the  works  of  Howard,  we  correctly  infer  the  habitual  and 
powerful  activity  of  his  humanity.  Their  Characters  differ  as  much  as 
their  works , and  differ  just  as  their  works  ; the  latter  being  the  perfect 
counterpart  of  the  former.  Morse’s  magnetic  telegraph  has  reference 
to  the  transmission  of  mind  ; and  the  work  is  but  the  embodiment  of  its 
author’s  character.  Bigelow’s  inventions  apply  machinery  to  manufac- 
tures ; thus  evincing  ingenuity,  guided  by  Intellect  and  controlled  by 
Acquisitiveness.  Astor’s  acquiring  works  harmonize  perfectly  with  his 
acquisitive  character.  ‘By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them .’  This  is  true 
of  all  mental  productions.  No  man  can  produce  what  is  not  in  him. 
Can  the  fool  speak  wisdom,  or  the  true  philosopher  folly  ? His  very 
playfulness  will  be  full  of  sense.  Can  those  express  fine  feelings  and 
elevated  sentiments  who  have  them  not?  Sensualists  in  conduct  some- 
times write  fine  sentiments,  yet  such  have  both  the  grosser  elements,  and 
an  under  current  of  elevated  sentiment,  which  the  act  of  sitting  down  to 
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write  calls  into  the  ascendancy.  W e give  what  we  have,  and  nothing  else* 
Our  superficial  observation  by  no  means  always  reads  the  outer  mani- 
festations of  character  correctly  ; but  4 actions  always  reveal  the  man/ 
As  a man  habitually  does , so  lie  is.  This  rule  extends  to  all  animals. 
The  fox  digs  him  a hiding  place  because  he  is  secretive.  His  works  are 
the  necessary  PRODUCTS  of  his  character.  And  thus  of  universal  being. 
The  Deity  is  not  an  exception.  Nature  is  but  a revelation  of  her  Author. 
His  works  are  the  perfect  imbodiment  and  exhibition  of  himself.  All 
that  they  are,  he  is.  Are  they  infinite  in  variety  and  range  ? So  is  he. 
Are  they  all  directed  to  happiness  as  their  4chief  end  V He  is  Infinite 
Goodness.  This  provision  for  happiness  is  the  almighty  gushings  of  his 
benevolent  soul.  Are  his  works  perfect  specimens  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance and  execution  ? Then  the  Infinite  Architect  of  the  universe  is 
skilful  in  executing  and  wonderful  in  invention.  Are1  his  laws  inflexible? 
He  too,  ‘hath  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning/  Are  his  works 
inimitably  beautiful  and  perfect,  both  in  themselves,  and  in  their  adapta- 
tions to  one  another  ? It  is  because  He  is  infinite  Beauty  and  Perfection 
united.  Oh  ! who  can  duly  admire  either  the  perfections  of  Nature  or 
of  Nature’s  God?  Give  me  the  eloquence  of  angels,  and  I will  expend 
it  all  in  discoursing  on  the  study  of  ‘God  in  his  works/  Can  the 
devoted  student  of  God  as  manifested  in  nature  be  other  than  devout  ? 
All  nature  is  one  vast  system  of  Theology,  one  magnificent  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Divine  worship,  and  every  lover  of  its  study  is  a deyout  wor- 
shiper at  its  shrine.  To  be  truly  religious  is  to  be  truly  scientific,  and 
to  be  truly  learned  is  to  be  truly  devout.  Science  and  morality  are  parts 
of  each  other,  and  of  one  divine  whole. 

Enamour  men  with  nature,  and  you  enamour  them  with  moral  purity 
and  holiness.  Teach  children  God  as  manifested  in  his  works,  and  they 
will  revere  his  name  and  love  his  attributes  as  long  as  life  remains.  No 
child  should  ever  be  taught  a fact  or  principle  in  nature,  without  being 
taught  thereby  their  Author.  The  priest  and  the  schoolmaster  should 
be  blended  in  the  same  office  and  individual.  The  religious  teacher 
should  base  all  his  appeals  to  conscience— all  his  addresses  to  the  re- 
ligious sentiments — on  scientific  facts  and  principles.  By  these  means 
he  would  come  down  on  the  consciences  of  men  with  irresistible  power. 
Science  is  time  without  religion,  and  religion  without  science  is  a Sam  - 
son  shorn  ; but  unite  them,  and  they  will  save  the  world.  May  God 
teach  us  all  himself  in  his  works,  and  by  thus  exhibiting  his  infinite 
perfections,  fill  our  souls  with  gratitude  for  his  goodness,  adoration  for 
his  character,  love  of  his  attributes,  and  desire  to  learn  more  and  more 
of  his  excellences,  and  become  more  and  more  like  him,  throughout 
time  and  to  all  eternity  ! 


THE  DEVELOPMENTS  REQUISITE  FOR  PARTICULAR 

AVOCATIONS. 

Though  the  work  may  now  be  considered  as  concluded,  yet  the  appli- 
cation of  this  series  of  volumes  to  self-improvement  would  be  incom~ 
plete,  unless  applied  specifically , by  way  of  pointing  out  the  organs  re- 
quisite to  success  in  the  various  occupations  of  life.  The  right  choice 
of  a profession  or  business  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Many  readers, 
still  undetermined  how  to  cast  their  destinies  for  life,  would  be  enabled 
to  make  a right  selection  by  knowing  what  faculties  are  especially  re- 
quisite to  success  in  given  avocations,  and  whether  they  have  these 
organs.  How  many  are  virtually  tied  hand  and  foot  by  being  in  a bus- 
iness which  they  cordially  dislike,  and  in  which  they  can  never  excel, 
but  who,  if  pursuing  some  avocation  to  which  they  are  by  nature  adapt- 
ed, might  hope  to  rise,  whereas  they  can  now  never  hope  to  attain 
mediocrity.  Thus  tied,  their  self-respect  is  mortified,  their  ambition 
blasted,  their  efforts  paralyzed,  and  their  prospects  cut  off  for.  ever,  by 
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the  difficulties  attendant  on  making  the  required  change.  All  this 
might  be  obviated  by  ascertaining  for  what  occupation  their  organs 
naturally  qualify  them,  and  for  what  they  are  unfit.  This  principle 
applies  equally  to  the  choice,  by  parents  and  guardians,  of  occupations 
for  their  children  and  wards,  and  to  the  choice  of  apprentices,  clerks, 
servants,  and  the  like. 

But  the  occupation  finally  selected,  how  to  rise  in  it  is  the  next  great 
object  of  inquiry.  The  answer  is,  ‘ cultivate  those  faculties  which  give 
success  in  the  selected  avocation.’  Having  already  pointed  out  the 
means  of  cultivating  the  various  faculties,  it  remains  only  to  show  what 
particular  ones  are  especially  required  in  particular  kinds  of  business, 
to  inform  all  what  steps  to  take — wliat  powers  to  cultivate — in  order  to 
promote  the  particular  capabilities  they  or  their  children  may  require. 
To  become 

A GOOD  TEACHER 

Requires  an  active  temperament  in  order  to  prevent  idleness,  and  to  im- 
part that  vivacity  of  mind  and  quickness  of  perception  so  essential  to 
enable  him  to  awaken  and  develope  the  minds  of  pupils;  large  Percep- 
tives  with  large  Eventuality,  in  order  to  give  an  abundant  command  of 
facts,  and  to  pour  a continual  stream  of  information  into  their  minds  ; 
large  Language,  to  speak  freely  and  well ; large  Comparison,  fully  to 
explain,  expound,  and  enforce  every  thing  by  appropriate  and  copious 
comparisons  ; large  Human  Nature,  to  find  out  the  respective  characters 
of  each  pupil,  and  to  adapt  instruction  and  government  to  their  ever- 
varying  capacities  and  peculiarities,  that  is,  to  know  6 how  to  take 
them  ;*  full  or  large  and  active  Causality,  to  give  them  material  for 
thought,  explain  causes,  and  answer  their  questions,  and  stimulate  this 
inquiring  faculty  to  action  ; good  lungs,  to  endure  much  talking  ; only 
moderate  Continuity,  so  that  he  can  turn  in  quick  succession  without 
confusion,  from  one  scholar  or  thing  to  another  ; fairly  developed 
Friendship,  to  enable  him  to  get  and  keep  on  the  right  side  of  parents  ; 
large  Philoprogenitiveness,  to  give  that  fondness  for  children  which 
shall  enable  him  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  affections  of  pupils  ; large 
Benevolence,  to  impart  genuine  goodness,  as  well  as  thoroughly  to  in- 
terest him  in  promoting  their  welfare  ; large  Firmness,  to  give  fixed- 
ness of  purpose  ; fair  Self-esteem,  to  promote  dignity  and  secure  respect ; 
yet  not  too  much,  especially  if  combined  with  active  Combativeness  and 
Destructiveness,  lest  he  becomes  too  arbitrary  ; and  the  latter  organs 
must  not  be  too  large,  lest  they  render  him  unduly  severe,  and  induce 
him  to  try  to  flog  learning  or  goodness  into  them  ; nor  too  small  Com- 
bativeness or  Destructiveness,  lest  he  should  become  too  inefficient ; large 
Conscientiousness,  to  deal  justly  with  his  scholars,  and  to  cultivate  in 
them  the  sentiment  of  right  and  truth  ; a fully  developed  moral  region, 
to  stimulate  their  higher,  better  feelings  ; large  Ideality,  to  render  him 
polished  and  refined,  in  order  that  he  may  develope  taste  and  propriety 
in  them  ; and  an  excellent  general  head,  because  this  occupation  stamps 
the  pupils  with  the  predominant  traits  of  their  teacher’s  intellect  and 
character.  He  also  requires  that  training  or  discipline  of  the  faculties 
which  shall  give  him  the  full  control  over  them,  and  much  patience  and 
self-government.  Few  if  any  avocations  require  more  talents  or  moral 
worth  than  teaching.  The  idea  that  anybody  can  teach  who  can  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

Let  those  who  may  select  this  avocation,  allow  a single  piece  of  advice. 
Make  your  pupils  love  you.  This  will  obviate  all  requisition  for  the 
whip,  yet  give  you  unlimited  influence  over  them.  To  do  this,  do  not 
be  austere,  but  affable,  kind,  good-natured,  and  familiar.  Especially 
give  them  good  advice  as  well  as  good  instruction.  Next  to  this,  secure 
the  good-will  of  their  mothers. 

A CLERGYMAN 

Requires  the  mental  or  motive-mental  temperament,  to  give  him  a de« 
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cided  predominance  of  mind  over  his  animal  tendencies,  and  to  impart 
the  thorough  and  substantial  to  all  he  says  and  does  ; — a large  frontal 
and  coronal  region ; the  former  to  give  him  intellectual  capacity,  and 
the  latter  to  impart  high  moral  worth,  aims,  and  feelings,  elevation  of 
character,  and  blamelessness  of  conduct ; very  large  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness,  to  render  him  truly  philanthropic  and  disinterested, 
and  make  him  willing  to  sacrifice  personal  interests  upon  the  altar  of 
human  happiness,  and  to  create  a strong  desire  to  make  men  happier 
by  making  them  better  ; large  Veneration,  to  imbue  him  with  the  truly 
godly  and  prayerful,  so  that  he  may  excite  these  feelings  in  those  around 
him  ; small  Secretiveness,  so  that  he  may  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  without  daubing  with  untempered  mortar,  or  hiding  the  truth  in 
round-about  expressions  ; small  Acquisitiveness,  so  that  he  may  care 
little  for  money  as  such,  and  be  indisposed  to  barter  and  traffic — yet  he 
should  have  a frugal  wife  and  a generous  people,  so  that  he  may  not  be 
embarrassed  or  distracted  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  but  be  enabled  to 
give  his  entire  energies  to  his  work  ; large  Adhesiveness,  so  that  he  may 
make  all  who  know  him  love  him,  and  thus  win  them  over  to  the  paths 
of  truth  and  righteousness  ; only  average  Combativeness,  so  that  he  may 
be  mild,  yet  enough  to  give  force  of  character  and  great  moral  courage  to 
dare  to  utter  the  whole  truth , cut  where  it  may  ; large  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, to  render  him  interested  in  the  moral  improvement  of  children; 
full  or  large  Ideality,  so  that  he  may  not  offend  by  his  coarseness,  but 
may  please  with  his  elegance  of  style  and  ease  of  manners  and  delivery ; 
large  Comparison  to  render  him  clear  and  pointed,  and  to  enable  him  to 
expound,  explain,  illustrate,  and  clear  up  knotty  points,  make  himself 
fully  understood,  and  carry  conviction  to  the  understandings  of  all  ; 
full  Hope,  to  render  him  cheerful  ; large  Language,  to  enable  him  to 
speak  with  ease  and  perspicuity  ; full  Concentrativeness,  so  that  he  may 
impart  oneness  to  his  discourses  ; yet  not  too  large,  lest  he  become  prosy 
and  prolix  ; a uniform,  well-balanced  head,  so  as  to  render  him  consis- 
tent in  conduct  and  correct  in  judgment,  and  also  excite  the  better  feel- 
ings in  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  His  great 
office  being  to  develope  the  intellectuality  and  the  morality  of  mankind, 
these  elements  should  predominate  in  himself,  so  that  these  faculties  in 
him  may  perpetually  excite  similar  faculties  in  all  around  him.  None 
but  those  who  have  superior  moral  and  intellectual  developments,  along 
with  an  excellent  physical  organization,  should  enter  this  calling. 
Their  very  office  puts  a mighty  moral  influence  into  their  hands,  which 
none  but  the  good  should  be  alknved  to  wield,  lest  they  wield  it  for 
evil. 

Large  Veneration,  however,  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  qualify 
one  for  this  calling.  Indeed,  reform  preachers  should  have  less  Venera- 
tion than  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness.  If  religious  doctrines  and 
practices  were  entirely  right,  the  more  Veneration  the  better,  but  they 
require  to  be  reformed  and  improved,  which  too  large  Veneration  pre- 
vents. 

PHYSICIANS 

Require  a strong,  robust  temperament,  so  that  they  can  endure  hard- 
ship, fatigue,  and  want  of  sleep  and  food,  and  stand  all  weathers  and 
immense  labour  ; large  Perceptives,  so  that  they  may  study  and  apply 
anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  botany  with  skill  and  success  ; 
large  Benevolence,  so  that  they  may  really  desire  to  alleviate  suffering ; 
fair  Destructiveness,  lest  they  shrink  from  inflicting  the  pain  requisite 
to  cure,  yet  not  too  large,  lest  they  become  harsh,  and  inflict  unneces- 
sary pain  ; large  Constructiveness,  to  give  them  skill  in  the  surgical  part 
of  their  business  ; large  Amativeness,  to  render  them  favourites  among 
women — a faculty  in  which  they  generally  abound — yet  not  too  much, 
lest  they  abuse  their  required  intimacy  ; large  Philoprogenitiveness,  so 
that  they  may  get  on  the  right  side  of  children  ; large  Combativeness, 
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to  render  them  resolute  and  prompt,  and  to  give  them  presence  of  mind  ; 
large  Cautiousness,  to  render  them  judicious  and  safe  ; and  a large  head 
to  give  them  power  of  mind.  Physicians,  too,  more  than  any  other 
class,  require  that  liberality  of  views,  that  openness  to  conviction,  which 
shall  allow  them  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  adopt  all  improvements 
in  the  healing  art  that  may  be  made.  No  other  art  is  more  imperfect, 
or  more  imperiously  demands  reform  and  advancement. 

LAWYERS 

Require  the  mental,  or  mental- vital  temperament,  to  give  them  inten- 
sity of  feeling  and  clearness  of  intellect ; large  Eventuality,  to  enable 
them  to  recall  law-cases  and  decisions,  and  to  recollect  all  the  particulars 
and  items  of  the  case  ; large  Comparison,  to  enable  them  to  put  together 
and  compare  different  parts  of  the  law  and  evidence — to  criticise,  cross- 
question,  illustrate,  and  adduce  similar  decisions  and  cases  ; large 
Mirthfulness,  to  enable  them  to  ridicule  and  employ  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  in  argument ; large  or  very  large  Combativeness,  to  make  them 
love  litigation  and  encourage  strife,  instead  of  reconciling  the  parties  ; 
large  Hope,  to  make  them  expect  success  and  confidently  promise  it  to 
their  clients  ; small  Veneration  and  Marvellousness,  and  large  Self- 
Esteem,  to  make  them  well-nigh  impudent,  and  enable  them  to  brow- 
beat and  deny  ; large  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Mirthful- 
ness, to  render  them  sarcastic,  cutting,  and  biting  in  their  repartees ; 
large  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem,  to  make  them  think  their  ser- 
vices particularly  valuable,  and  thus  exact  large  fees  ; large  Secretive- 
ness and  less  Conscientiousness,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  engage  in  unjust 
causes  without  scruples,  and  wrong  their  opponents  out  of  their  just 
dues,  by  quirks  of  the  law,  whenever  possible,  as  well  as  to  plead  a bad 
cause,  and  violate  truth  with  a hard  face  ; large  Language,  to  give  them 
a limber  tongue,  so  that  they  can  talk  much  yet  say  little,  and  substi- 
tute verbosity  when  they  lack  argument ; large  Ideality,  to  simply  the 
place  of  facts  by  ingenious  suppositions  and  a fruitful  fancy  ; a prac- 
tical, showy  intellect,  but  not  a high  moral  head,  yet  abundance  of 
selfishness  and  gammon.  I speak  now  of  common  lawyers,  and  of  law 
as  now  practised,  in  which  a palpable  want  of  truth  and  justice  is  too 
apparent  to  require  proof  ; and  I here  recommend  no  one  to  study  law 
who  has  high  moral  feelings,  and  wishes  to  retain  them  ; because  the 
very  nature  of  this  calling  tends  to  blunt  them.  They  will  also  be 
required  to  do  much  that  is  revolting  to  all  our  better  feelings,  or  else  to 
lose  clients.  Those  who  would  rise  in  this  avocation,  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  pocket  their  consciences,  and  encourage  hard-faced 
selfishness. 

Yet  we  require  a total  change  in  both  law  and  the  way  it  is  practised 
— we  require  honest  lawyers-— now  a scarce  article  indeed.  The  sole  end 
of  all  law  should  be  to  secure  rights  and  prevent  wrongs.  Such  ends 
require  little  selfishness,  sound  judgment,  and  predominant  moral  senti- 
ments. Yet  such  lawyers  try  very  few  causes,  but  generally  bring  the 
parties  to  a mutual  compromise  and  reconciliation  beforehand — infinitely 
the  preferable  course,  and  one  which  lawyers  should  always  recommend 
and  try  to  effect,  however  it  may  diminish  their  fees. 

STATESMEN 

Require  a temperament  of  much  power,  to  give  strength  of  mind,  and 
a large  and  well  balanced  intellectual  lobe,  to  enable  them  to  see  through 
great  public  measures,  and  choose  the  best  course,  together  with  high, 
narrow  heads,  to  render  them  disinterested , and  seek  the  people’s  good, 
not  selfish  emolument.  Few  callings  require  better  men,  or  more 
general  philanthropy  ; yet  few  have  less.  I hardly  know  the  politician 
who  has  a superior  intellectual  and  moral  head.  Many  have  intellects, 
yet  few  have  high  moral  feelings.  Politicians  are  usually  a most  selfish, 
artful  set,  and  must  be  so  to  adapt  themselves  to  politics  as  now  con- 
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ducted.  Still,  good  men  should  engage  in  them  so  as  to  reform  them  ; 
yet  such  will  meet  with  poor  encouragement. 

EDITORS 

Require  a strong  and  active  temperament  and  brain,  in  order  to  enlist 
and  interest  their  readers,  carry  them  along  with  themselves,  and 
describe  well ; large  Individuality  and  Eventuality,  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate incidents,  facts,  news,  and  general  information,  and  give  a 
practical  cast  of  mind  ; large  Comparison,  to  enable  them  to  illustrate, 
explain,  expound,  criticise,  pick  flaws,  show  up  opponents,  and  the  like  ; 
full  or  large  Combativeness,  to  render  them  spirited  and  ready  for  con- 
flict, as  well  as  to  put  force  and  energy  into  their  writings,  and  a good 
moral  organization,  so  that  they  may  promote  morality  and  general 
excellence  ; large  Language,  to  render  them  spicy,  racy,  and  facetious, 
and  enable  them  to  ridicule  what  is  absurd  ; large  Ideality,  to  give  taste 
and  elevated  sentiments,  and  large  Language  added  to  a flowing,  elegant 
style,  and  a happy  talent  for  description  ; and  if  they  read  proof,  large 
Form,  to  spell  correctly,  and  detect  typographical  errors. 

Yet  different  organizations  are  requisite  in  editors  of  different  things. 
Thus,  a political  editor  requires  a very  different  organization  from  a 
scientific  editor.  The  former  requires  a much  less  powerful  organiza- 
tion and  brain,  and  more  practical  talent,  yet  less  of  the  profound, 
deep,  investigating,  and  substantial.  Editors  of  scientific  works  require 
a large  intellectual  lobe,  large  reflectives,  especially  Comparison  and 
high  moral  sentiments,  so  that  strict  truthfulness  may  characterize 
their  version  of  all  they  write. 

AUTHORS 

Require  the  mental-motive  temperament,  to  impart  great  strength  com- 
bined with  great  activity  of  mind,  together  with  clearness,  force,  and 
impressiveness  ; high  and  strongly  marked  heads,  to  enable  them  to 
pen  what  is  worth  perusal  and  re-perusal ; well  balanced  heads,  so  that 
they  shall  take  consistent  and  correct  views  of  subjects  ; especially  large 
and  evenly  balanced  intellectual  lobes,  so  that  their  ideas  may  be  sound, 
comprehensive  and  consistent ; large  moral  organs,  to  infuse  elevated 
moral  sentiment  into  all  they  write  ; especially  predominant  Conscien- 
tiousness, to  give  them  the  highest  and  the  strictest  regard  for  truth  ; 
full  Marvellousness,  to  give  them  an  intuitive  perception  of  universal 
truth  ; smaller  sensual  propensities  and  little  selfishness  ; more  especi- 
ally large  or  very  large  Comparison,  to  give  point,  clearness,  appro- 
priateness, and  keen  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words  and  arrange- 
ment of  sentences  and  thoughts  ; fair  Language,  but  less  than  Intellect, 
that  they  may  condense  ; great  Ideality,  that  their  sentiments  may  be 
pure  and  diction  elevated  ; large  Veneration,  that  they  may  inculcate 
religious  worship  ; and  predominant  Benevolence,  in  order  to  write  so 
as  to  benefit  mankind.  In  most  kinds  of  authorship  large  Causality  is 
indispensable,  yet  not  in  writing  tales  or  compiling  events.  Indeed,  the 
tasks  of  few  are  equally  laborious,  and  none  require  stronger  intellec- 
tual capabilities,  or  a higher  tone  and  more  elevated  standard  of  moral 
character  and  conduct. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 

Require  a predominance  of  the  vital-mental  temperament  to  inspire 
them  with  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  required  to  enlist  the  feelings  of 
an  audience  ; a highly  wrought  organization,  to  give  them  pathos, 
clearness,  and  a flow  of  ideas  and  feeling ; large  social  organs,  to  give 
them  access  to  the  feelings  if  not  affections  of  listeners  ; large  Com- 
bativeness, to  infuse  life,  positiveness,  and  spirit  into  what  they  say  ; 
not  too  much  Secretiveness,  lest  they  become  ambiguous  and  unwilling 
to  open  their  whole  souls  ; neither  too  much  Cautiousness  nor  Venera- 
tion, lest  they  become  embarrassed,  nor  too  little,  lest  they  become 
reckless  and  impudent ; large  Approbativeness  and  Self-Esteem,  to 
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render  them  aspiring,  and  dispose  and  enable  them  to  4 lead  off ; ’ large 
moral  organs,  to  purify  and  elevate  their  ideas  and  conceptions  ; large 
Ideality,  to  give  them  brilliancy  and  fertility  of  imagination,  and 
refinement  of  sentiment,  purity  of  feelings,  and  an  elevated  style  ; 
large  Imitation,  to  enable  them  to  mimic,  describe,  and  impart  the 
life-like  to  their  efforts ; large  Mirthfulness,  to  render  them  amusing, 
and  full  of  the  ludicrous,  with  large  Eventuality,  to  intersperse  a great 
variety  of  illustrative  anecdote,  give  them  a full  command  of  their  sub- 
ject, and  enable  them  readily  to  throw  their  ideas  into  shape,  as  well,  as 
to  give  them  the  required  detail  and  amplification  ; large  Individuality, 
to  render  them  specific  and  distinct,  and  enable  them  to  personify  and 
set  matters  before  their  audiences  as  if  speaking  present  realities  : large 
Language,  to  give  them  a ready  command  of  words,  and  a flowing, 
easy,  happy  delivery,  and  with  Eventuality,  Ideality,  and  an  excitable 
temperament,  to  render  them  eloquent  and  impassioned  • together  with 
large  or  very  large  Comparison,  fully  and  appropriately  to  illustrate 
every  idea,  and  render  all  they  say  apt  and  appropriate  ; and  large 
Agreeableness,  to  render  their  4 mode  and  manner’  acceptable  and 
taking  ; and  large  Human  Nature,  to  enable  them  to  catch  and  control 
the  minds  of  the  audience  ; along  with  a superior  temperament  and 
large  moral  and  intellectual  lobes.  None  but  good  men  should  dare 
to  become  public  speakers. 

POETS 

Require  the  highest  order  of  both  temperament  and  development. 
Poetry  depends  more  on  the  physiology  than  the  phrenology.  It  con- 
sists in  a spiritual  ecstacy  which  can  be  better  felt  than  described. 
Not  one  in  many  thousands  of  those  who  write  verses  have  the  first  in- 
spiration of  true  poetry,  yet  to  detail  the  conditions  requisite  for  this 
avocation  would  unduly  protract. 

LECTURERS 

Require  fine,  active,  and  yet  strong  organizations  ; full  intellectual  lobes; 
especially  fulness  from  the  root  of  the  nose  upwards,  together  with 
high  foreheads,  to  give  them  facts  and  thoughts  in  abundance  ; large 
Language  to  render  them  fluent  and  copious  ; amply  developed  Ideality 
to  render  them  refined  and  eloquent  ; sufficient  Self-Esteem  to  prevent 
diffidence  and  impart  dignity,  yet  not  so  much  Approbativeness  as  to 
render  them  vain  or  egotistical ; a high  coronal  region,  and  large  social 
organs,  so  as  to  make  friends  ; good  Combativeness,  to  impart  spirit  and 
efficiency  to  both  manner  and  matter ; not  too  much  Cautiousness  nor 
yet  too  little,  and  in  general,  well  balanced  heads.  Yet  here,  too,  lec- 
turers on  different  subjects  require  different  organizations. 

THE  PHRENOLOGIST 

Requires  a temperament  of  the  highest  order,  exceedingly  quick  yet 
strong — to  impart  both  mental  activity  and  power,  and  enable  him  to 
run  rapidly  yet  correctly  through  the  vast  multiplicity  of  conditions 
which  go  to  form  character  ; great  strength  of  organization  to  apply 
his  energies  with  great  power  to  the  work  in  hand  ; an  ample  intel- 
lectual lobe  to  give  power  of  mind,  and  in  connection  with  the  required 
activity,  to  impart  cogency,  pointedness,  efficiency,  and  distinctness  ; 
an  evenly  balanced  intellect,  so  that  he  may  take  into  full  account  all 
those  conditions  which  influence  character  and  conduct ; great  Individu- 
ality, so  that  he  may  perceive  those  conditions  at  one  glance,  and  see  all 
that  can  influence  his  ultimate  conclusions  ; ample  Eventuality,  to  re- 
member all  he  observes  ; great  Comparison,  to  combine  and  comprehend 
all  the  relative  sizes  of  all  the  organs  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
existing  temperament — a truly  Herculean  labour,  and  one  which  requires 
the  utmost  tension  of  this  faculty  ; — a copious  flow  of  Language,  to 
facilitate  description,  and  convey  the  results  arrived  at ; good  Mirthful- 
Iiess,  to  spice  the  whole  with  the  lively  and  exciting  ; good  Causality,  to 
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investigate  and  present  the  great  principles  and  general  hearings  of  its 
philosophy  ; not  too  much  Secretiveness,  lest  he  become  ambiguous,  and 
avoid  direct  declarations  ; large  Philoprogenitiveness  to  gain  him  the 
good  will  of  those  children  he  may  be  called  upon  to  examine,  so  as  to 
render  his  advice  acceptable  and  dispose  them  to  follow  it  ; large  Benev- 
olence, thoroughly  to  interest  him  in  the  welfare  of  his  patrons,  and  im- 
part advice  wherever  required,  as  well  as  to  apply  this  science  to  human 
improvement  and  happiness  ; and  a high  coronal  region,  so  as  to  inspire 
him  with  high  moral  feelings,  and  give  all  he  says  and  does  an  elevated 
moral  aspect  ; together  with  the  strictest  sense  of  justice  and  a well 
balanced  head,  especially  intellect ; because  as  he  is,  so  will  be  his  ex- 
aminations and  views.  Predominant  Causality  and  deficient  Individ- 
uality render  him  too  slow  in  arriving  at  conclusions  ; yet  this  organi- 
zation is  not  incompatible  with  his  making  excellent  examinations, 
provided  the  required  time  is  taken. 

MERCHANTS 

Require  much  sprightliness  and  activity,  to  enable  and  dispose  them  to 
move  easily  and  rapidly,  and  prevent  indolence  ; large  Acquisitiveness, 
to  impart  a desire  and  tact  for  making  money,  driving  bargains,  buying, 
selling,  exchanging,  and  handling  money  ; large  Hope,  to  promote  en- 
terprise, yet  not  too  large  unless  checked  by  Cautiousness,  lest  they  buy 
more  than  they  pay  for,  and  dip  so  deeply  into  speculations  as  to  fail  ; 
at  least  full  Cautiousness  to  render  them  provident  and  safe  ; large  Per- 
ceptives  to  give  quick  and  correct  judgment  of  the  qualities,  texture, 
nature,  and  like  properties  of  goods,  and  enable  them  to  buy  and  sell 
well ; large  Ideality  and  fair  Colour  to  give  them  correct  taste  and  good 
judgment  of  colours  ; good  Calculation  to  impart  rapidity  and  correct- 
ness in  casting  accounts  ; large  Approbativeness  and  less  Self-esteem  to 
render  them  courteous,  polite,  affable,  as  well  as  emulous  to  please  and 
excel  ; small  Continuity  so  that  they  can  go  from  one  customer  to 
another  and  back  without  confusion,  and  transact  correctly  a great 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  business  in  a short  time,  though  interrupted  ; 
full  Adhesiveness  to  enable  them  to  make  friends  of  customers,  and  thus 
retain  them  ; full  Constructiveness  to  impart  manual  dexterity  in  pack- 
ing, unpacking,  and  wrapping  up  goods,  and  tinkering  up  things  about 
the  store  ; fair  Secretiveness  to  give  a due  degree  of  policy,  and  keep  to 
themselves  what  they  do  not  wish  to  divulge  ; good  Conscientiousness 
so  that  they  may  deal  fairly  and  adopt  the  4 one  price  ’ system — yet 
as  this  business  is  too  often  conducted,  conscience  is  only  in  the  way, 
and  must  be  kept  in  their  pockets — and  a practical,  active  organization 
is  requisite,  rather  than  one  of  power  or  depth. 

MECHANICS 

Require  strong  constitutions,  with  a predominance  of  bone  and  muscle, 
to  give  them  the  required  muscular  power  and  love  of  labour,  and  en- 
able them  to  endure  it,  as  well  as  to  impart  strength  and  durability  to 
their  work  ; large  Constructiveness  and  Imitation,  to  enable  them  to 
sharpen  and  use  tools  with  dexterity,  make  after  a pattern,  and  easily 
learn  to  do  what  they  see  done  ; large  Perceptive  faculties  to  give  the 
required  judgment  of  matter  and  its  fitness  and  physical  properties  ; the 
larger  Causality  the  better,  so  that  they  can  take  advantage  of  their 
work — plan,  adapt  means  to  ends,  contrive,  ‘make  their  heads  serve  their 
hands,’  invent,  begin  at  the  right  end,  and  know  how  to  take  their 
work  ; large  Firmness  and  Combativeness,  to  give  them  that  force,  reso- 
lution, and  indomitable  energy,  requisite  in  overcoming  that  perpetual 
array  of  obstacles  met  with  in  all  kinds  of  work,  and  accomplish  what 
they  undertake  ; large  Calculation  to  enable  them  to  make  all  kinds  of 
calculations  requisite  in  their  several  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  ; 
large  Order,  to  keep  their  tools  all  in  their  places,  and  to  impart  method 
to  both  what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it  ; Ideality  greater  or  less  ac- 
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cording  as  their  work  is  fine  or  coarse  ; full  or  large  Acquisitiveness,  to 
interest  them  in  what  they  do,  render  them  saving  of  materials,  and 
economical  of  both  time  and  property,  as  well  as  good  at  bargains  and 
desirous  of  making  property,  and  other  organs  according  to  the  particu- 
lar branches  they  may  follow. 

The  lighter  kinds  of  mechanical  avocations,  such  as  goldsmiths, 
tailors,  and  the  like,  require  less  muscular  strength  and  power  than 
builders,  whether  of  houses,  ships,  bridges,  and  other  heavy  works 
which  require  great  durability  and  resistance.  Indeed,  such  should  not 
have  a large  vital  apparatus,  because  it  will  render  them  unwilling  to 
endure  the  required  confinement.  They  also  require  more  of  that  taste 
imparted  by  Ideality.  Shoemakers,  on  the  other  hand,  should  possess 
strong  constitutions,  yet  do  not  necessarily  require  much  Ideality,  or 
Imitation,  or  Causality,  but  require  Inhabitiveness,  to  make  them  love 
their  benches  as  their  homes.  But  the  reader  can  easily  carry  out  these 
differences  for  himself. 

ARTISTS 

Require  a highly  organized  temperament— one  exceedingly  fine  and 
active,  as  well  as  pure  and  elevated,  the  mental-vital  being  the  best- 
together  with  very  large  Form,  Size,  Imitation,  Constructiveness,  and 
Ideality,  to  enable  them  to  draw  and  copy  to  life,  and  also  impart  taste 
and  finish  to  their  productions  ; large  Order  and  Perceptives  generally ; 
large  Moral  Sentiments,  to  impart  moral  tone  and  elevation  ; full  or 
large  Approbativeness,  to  make  them  ambitious  and  emulous  to  excel  ; 
and  large  Comparison  and  Human  Nature.  In  other  respects  they  re- 
quire the  developments  requisite  for  mechanics,  except  that  Calculation 
and  Destructiveness  are  by  no  means  indispensable  in  most  of  the  fine 
arts. 

PAINTERS 

Require,  besides  the  organs  requisite  for  artists,  large  Colour,  to  enable 
them  to  judge  of,  mix,  and  apply  colours  with  accuracy  and  beauty  ; 
large  Mirthfulness  and  Language,  to  enable  them  to  amuse  their  cus- 
tomers, and  thus  give  them  a pleasant  expression  of  countenance  for 
transfer  to  the  canvass  ; predominant  Imitation,  to  render  their  pictures 
life-like  ; and  especially  large  Ideality,  to  give  an  exquisiteness  and  air 
of  elegance  to  both  the  colouring  and  the  entire  picture.  Amativeness 
should  also  be  large  yet  unperverted.  They  require  a rare  organiza- 
tion. Many  can  draw,  engrave,  and  the  like,  yet  few  can  paint , 

FARMERS 

Require  the  motive,  or  the  motive- vital,  or  vital-motive  temperament,  to 
make  them  fond  of  work,  and  enable  them  to  endure  it ; large  Con- 
structiveness, to  enable  them  to  use  farming  utensils  ; large  Inhabitive- 
ness, to  make  them  love  their  farms,  and  be  contented  at  home,  with 
some  Approbativeness,  to  make  them  take  some  pride  in  improving  and 
adorning  it ; large  Philoprogenitiveness,  to  make  them  fond  of  children 
and  of  feeding  and  rearing  animals,*  and  improving  their  breed  ; large 
Adhesiveness  and  Friendship,  to  render  them  neighbourly  and  obliging; 
a good  Intellect,  to  give  them  the  intellect  requisite  to  manage  and  ar- 
range matters,  and  dispose  them  to  improve  rainy  days  and  odd  spells  in 
study ; large  Acquisitiveness,  to  render  them  frugal,  industrious,  and 
thrifty  ; large  Order,  to  keep  all  their  things  in  place  ; and  a good  deve- 
lopment of  the  Perceptive  faculties,  so  that  they  can  judge  accurately  of 
land,  crops,  and  the  value  and  uses  of  things.  The  developments  re- 
quisite for  good  farmers  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  requisite  for 
mechanics  of  the  heavier  kind  of  business. 

* The  lower  portion  of  this  organ  gives  a fondness  for  pet  animals ; the 
upper,  for  our  own  children. 
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Gardeners  require  a similar  organization  with  larger  Ideality,  Form, 
Size,  and  Colour. 


ENGINEERS 


Require  much  the  same  organizations  as  farmers  and  the  heavier  me- 
chanics, and  especially,  large  Form,  Size,  Constructiveness,  and  Cau- 
tiousness. In  addition,  civil  engineers  require  in  particular  large  Calcu- 
lation and  Locality  ; and  mechanical  engineers  require  fully  developed 
Weight,  and  the  vital-motive  temperament. 

SEAMEN 

Require  strong  constitutions  ; a predominance  of  the  muscular  and  vital 
temperaments  ; great  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Firmness  to 
give  force  of  character,  intrepidity,  courage,  and  presence  of  mind  in 
times  of  danger  ; large  Cautiousness  to  render  them  safe  ; large  Alimen- 
tiveness  to  enable  them  to  relish  plain  food  ; large  Perceptives,  especially 
Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Order ; and  commanders  require  efficient 
Causality. 


LANDLORDS,  BOARDING-HOUSE  KEEPERS,  AND  COOKS. 

Landlords  require  the  vital,  good-natured,  enjoying  temperament,  so 
as  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  all  around  them,  and  take  vexations 
coolly  ; large  Friendship  to  keep  their  customers  by  making  them  feel 
at  home,  together  with  large  Benevolence  to  render  them  kindly  disposed, 
attentive  to  the  wants  of  guests,  and  willing  to  serve  ; fair  Acquisitive- 
ness in  order  to  make  a living  ; larger  Approbativeness,  than  Self- 
Esteem,  to  render  them  more  complaisant  and  familiar  than  distant  or 
haughty  ; large  Amativeness  to  render  them  polite  and  acceptable  to  the 
other  sex  ; and  more  especially  large  Alimentiveness  to  render  them 
good  caterers  for  the  table,  because  those  who  love  the  good  things 
themselves  will  both  know  when  things  are  good,  and  insist  on  having 
them  good — the  great  secret,  after  all,  of  getting  and  retaining  this  sort 
of  custom. 

Cooks  also  require  large  Alimentiveness  to  give  them  a relish  for 
savory  dishes,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  make  food  palatable.  Those 
who  have  small  Alimentiveness  have  no  success  in  culinary  mat- 
ters. They  also  require  large  Acquisitiveness  to  4 save  the  frag- 
ments,’ if  it  is  only  with  which  to  feed  the  poor.  A leading  element  of 
a good  housekeeper  is  being  a good  cook,  that  is,  having  a hearty 
appetite. 

PRINTERS 

Require  full  or  large  Continuity,  to  enable  them  to  keep  steadily  at 
their  work  : full  or  large  Acquisitiveness  to  give  them  industry  ; large 
Constructiveness  to  give  them  manual  skill  and  dexterity  ; large  Form 
and  Size  to  render  them  correct  in  spelling  and  good  proof-readers  ; 
large  Order  to  keep  things  in  their  places  ; good  Calculation,  and  the 
more  Intellect  the  better. 


MILLINERS,  SEAMSTRESSES,  FANCY  WORKERS,  AND  THE  LIKE, 

Require  much  activity  to  impart  industry,  nimbleness,  and  dexterity ; 
large  Continuity  to  facilitate  their  steady  application  to  the  matter  in 
hand  ; large  Constructiveness  to  give  them  the  required  ‘slight  of  hand,’ 
4 know  how,’  and  skill  in  all  kinds  of  sewing  ; large  Imitation  to 
enable  them  to  make  after  a pattern  ; large  Ideality  to  give  an  air  of 
neatness  and  taste  to  their  work  when  it  is  done  ; good  Form  and  Size 
to  aid  them  in  fitting,  and  making  garments  sit  well ; good  Acquisitive- 
ness to  render  them  saving  of  materials,  and  enable  them  to  cut  in  as 
saving  a manner  as  possible  ; and  fair  intellectuals  to  enable  them  to 
bring  mind  and  judgment  to  their  tasks.  The  finer  the  work  the  more 
Constructiveness,  Ideality,  Imitation,  Form,  Size,  Colour,  and  Order 
are  required.  These,  together  with  a quick  and  vigorous  Intellect,  are 
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particularly  requisite  in  milliners,  mantuamakers,  and  the  like  who 
conduct  business. 

Factory  operatives  require  amply  developed  Constructiveness,  Weight, 
and  Continuity,  along  with  good  general  health.  No  female  should 
either  sew  or  work  in  the  factory  for  a livelihood  till  past  thirty  ; that 
is,  till  their  constitutions  are  fully  matured. 

Having  thus  shown  what  developments  are  required  for  success  in 
the  most  common  avocations  of  life,  the  reader  is  now  furnished  with 
samples  or  data  from  which  to  decipher  the  organizations  required  by 
other  occupations.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  some  organs 
should  always  be  large,  be  the  occupation  what  it  may.  Firmness, 
Benevolence,  and  some  others,  should  always  be  amply  developed.  The 
more  intellect  the  better,  in  all  kinds  of  business,  because  mind  facili- 
tates the  accomplishment  of  whatever  we  undertake.  High  moral  sen- 
timents, too,  should  be  possessed  by  all,  whatever  be  the  avocation  ; 
nor  should  any  business  be  prosecuted  yvhich  is  incompatible  with  their 
required  ascendancy.  Though  some  pursuits  are  impeded  by  a full 
development  of  some  organs — as  mercantile  by  large  Continuity,  legal 
by  large  Conscientiousness,  and  thus  of  some  others ; yet  such  excep- 
tions are  rare,  and  the  general  rule  is  that  the  larger  any  and  all  the 
organs,  the  better  for  any  and  every  occupation.  Yet  some  organs  are 
indispensable  to  success  in  some  pursuits,  while  others  may  be  deficient 
without  essential  injury.  Nor  can  any  engage  in  any  pursuit  for  which 
they  are  not  naturally  qualified,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  failure 
and  dislike  ; for  we  like  those  pursuits  for  which  we  are  naturally 
fitted,  and  dislike  those  for  which  we  are  not.  And  those  who  are 
qualified  for  particular  avocations,  should  not  only  engage  in  them,  but 
also  habitually  cultivate  those  faculties  required  by  their  respective  call- 
ings, in  order  thereby  still  farther  to  perfect  their  capabilities  and  en- 
hance their  success  and  happiness. 

IN  CONCLUSION, 

Let  us  all  improve  to  the  utmost  limit  those  god-like  gifts  conferred 
upon  us  by  nature.  Improve  them  on  our  own  account,  that  we  may 
reap  perpetually  an  ever  increasing  harvest  of  happiness.  Nor  merely 
for  our  own  sakes,  but  for  the  good  of  our  fellow  men.  In  this  republican 
land,  the  talents  of  all  her  sons  become  public  property.  The  gifted 
have  no  right  to  deprive  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  benefits  of  their 
capabilities.  To  do  so  is  robbery.  But,  above  all,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
perpetually  our  accountability  to  the  Author  of  these  transcendant  en- 
dowments for  their  cultivation  and  right  exercise.  Shall  we  continue 
to  crawl  when  he  has  capacitated  us  to  fly  ? 


A Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Guineas  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Comparative 
Merits  of  Royalty,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy.  For  particulars,  see  The 
People,  Nos.  47,  48,  and  49,  price  One  Penny  each.  It  may  be  had  from 
Mr.  Watson,  Queen’s  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  or  from  A.  Hey  wood, 
Manchester,  by  any  Bookseller. 

Love  and  Parentage  : applied  to  the  improvement  of  offspring ; including 
important  directions  and  suggestions  to  lovers  and  the  married,  concerning 
the  strongest  ties  and  the  most  sacred  and  momentous  relations  of  life,  by 
0.  S.  Fowler. — Price  3d. 

Matrimony : or  Phrenology  and  Physiology  applied  to  the  selection  of  con- 
genial companions  for  life  : including  directions  to  the  married  for  living 
affectionately  and  happily,  by  0.  S.  Fowler. — Price  3d. 

Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental : applied  to  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  health  of  body,  and  power  of  mind,  by  0.  S.  Fowler,  is  in  the  Press,  and 
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Second  Edition  of  Amativeness,  price  2d.,  is  now  ready. 
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CHAPTER  I- 

PHYSICAL  QUALITIES  HEREDITARY. 


PARENTAGE — ITS  REPRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY. 

Parentage  perpetuates  our  race.  It  not  only  repairs  the  ravages  of 
■death,  but  far  outstrips  him,  and  rises  above  him,  defying  his  power  to> 
limit  the  multiplication  of  the  species.  Man  will  multiply,  the  earth 
will  be  replenished,  in  spite  of  him. 

What  magnificent  results  from  an  arrangement  so  simple  ! Regions 
but  yesterday  desolate,  to-day  are  beginning  to  be  peopled,  and  anon 
will  be  crowded  with  homes,  hamlets,  villages,  and  cities,  swarming 
with  millions,  and  teeming  with  life  and  happiness.  It  plants  its  seed 
of  humanity  upon  solitary  islands,  and  fills  them  with  throngs  of  busy 
occupants.  It  sends  its  hardy  progeny  almost  to  the  icy  poles,  to  mul- 
tiply in  spite  of  all  that  is  terrible  in  cold.  Anon  it  takes  possession  of 
the  tropics,  still  urging  on  its  process  of  propagation,  amidst  scorching 
heat.  In  short,  wherever  life  can  be  sustained,  thither  does  this  pro- 
lific principle  send  its  swarming  offspring. 

Parentage  also  ushers  in  the  connubial,  parental,  and  filial  affections, 
together  with  all  the  domestic  ties.  But  for  it,  the  delightful  relations  of 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  and  all  the  heaven-born  plea- 
sures of  domestic  life,  would  have  no  existence.  Annihilate  parentage, 
and  you  blot  out  all  the  tender  yearnings  of  connubial  love,  all  the  fond 
delights  of  parental  endearment,  all  the  pleasures  of  infantile  and  juve- 
nile provision  and  guardianship,  and  thus  extinguish  a cluster  of  the 
holiest  and  happiest  emotions  that  mortals  can  experience. 

reproduction  governed  by  law. 

Nor  is  this  reproductive  process  left  to  chance.  In  common  with 
every  other  department  of  nature,  it  is  governed  by  immutable  law.. 
All  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  causation  govern  all  its  products, 
whether  vegetable,  animal,  or  human.  But  for  this  uniformity,  some 
horses  might  have  feet,  others  none,  and  others  a thousand.  Some 
human  offspring  might  have  heads,  hearts,  and  muscles  ; and  others 
neither.  Our  world  would  be  a perfect  bedlam.  As  it  is,  however, 
every  member  of  the  human  family  has  the  same  number  of  bones, 
muscles,  limbs,  and  organs,  and  the  same  general  appearance,  together 
with  more  or  less  of  every  primary  mental  element ; or  in  other  words, 
a kindred  physical  and  mental  constitution. 

It  nevertheless  allows  a beneficial  diversity  of  form,  stature,  charac- 
ter, and  capability  ; hence  some  are  born  with  certain  organs  larger, 
and  certain  faculties  stronger,  than  others  ; so  that  though  all  have 
eyes,  hands,  feet,  and  the  like  ; and  though  all  have  reason,  affection, 
and  all  the  primitive  mental  elements,  no  two  are  exactly  alike  either 
in  shape  or  character. 
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LIKE  BEGETS  LIKE. 

This  great  law  is  summed  up  in  the  great  arrangement,  that  all 
things  shall  bring  forth  4 after  their  kind.’  The  product  of  the  oak  is  an 
acorn,  which  produces  another  oak ; and  thus  of  beasts  and  hu- 
man beings.  But  for  this  law  of  the  resemblance  of  products  to  their 
parentage,  the  farmer  might  plant  corn  and  reap  thorns — might  sow 
stones  and  raise  cattle  ; and  the  offspring  of  human  beings  would  be  as 
liable  to  resemble  beasts,  or  trees,  as  their  parents.  But  this  institution 
causes  children  to  inherit  the  natures  of  their  parents,  and  all  their 
constitutional  peculiarities. 

Let  parents  learn  and  remember  then,  that  their  prospective  children 
will  be  the  images  of  themselves,  reflecting  all  their  shades  of  feeling 
and  phases  of  character  ; inheriting  similar  tastes,  swayed  by  similar 
passions,  governed  by  kindred  sentiments  ; debased  by  kindred  vices, 
ennobled  by  kindred  virtues  ; adorned  by  kindred  graces,  and  endowed 
with  similar  powers  : great,  or  good,  or  bad  ; happy  or  miserable,  as 
they  themselves  may  be.  To  the  elucidation  and  enforcement  of  this 
great  truth,  this  work  is  devoted. 

THESE  CAUSES  WITHIN  HUMAN  CONTROL. 

Men  study  and  apply  these  principles  in  planting  seeds,  selecting 
soils,  and  improving  their  breeds  of  domestic  animals.  They  know  how, 
by  such  application,  to  secure  fleetness,  strength,  beauty,  and  other 
qualities  in  horses  ; fattening  properties  in  swine,  fine  wool  in  sheep, 
spirit  and  fattening  predispositions  in  fowls,  and  the  like.  So  fully  do 
they  understand,  and  so  effectually  apply  these  laws,  in  these  lower 
departments  of  being,  that  they  can  predict  with  certainty  beforehand, 
whether  the  prospective  foal  is  to  be  a mule  or  a race  horse,  whether 
the  lamb  is  to  be  black  or  white,  whether  the  calf  is  to  be  a Durham  or 
any  other  breed.  Now  since  those  same  laws  which  govern  transmission 
throughout  the  brute  creation,  govern  human  transmission,  man  may 
of  course  apply  them  to  the  production  of  whatever  physical  or  mental 
qualities  in  offspring  he  may  desire — may  render  his  prospective  child- 
ren strong,  healthy,  sprightly,  beautiful,  intelligent,  moral,  and  the 
like,  as  he  may  choose — may  render  them  amiable  or  revengeful,  proud 
or  humble,  coarse  or  refined,  mathematical,  mechanical,  benevolent, 
reflective,  or  whatever  else  he  pleases,  and  even  predict,  to  some  extent, 
their  respective  characteristics  before  they  see  the  light.  Parents  can  so 
unite  in  marriage,  and  so  conduct  themselves  after  as,  to  a great  extent, 
to  render  their  offspring  short  or  tall,  diseased  or  healthy,  deformed  or 
well  formed,  long  lived  or  short  lived,  peaceful  or  pugnacious,  timid  or 
courageous,  honest  or  unjust,  ingenious,  musical,  witty,  acquisitive, 
communicative,  poetical,  logical,  oratorical,  profound,  or  whatever  else 
they  may  desire.  Those  who  doubt  this,  either  deny  that  laws  govern 
this  matter  of  transmission,  or  else  deny  that  man  can  see  and  apply 
those  laws  ; and  to  deny  either  is  to  deny  our  senses. 

BENEFITS  OF  SUCH  APPLICATION. 

All  know  how  much  the  breed  of  stock  has  been  improved  by  this 
application.  Men  have  profitably  expended  thousands  of  dollars  for  a 
Durham  calf,  and  that  farmer  who  neglects  his  seed  or  stock,  is  left 
behind. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  applying  these  principles  to  human 
improvement,  as  far  exceed  all  others,  as  man  excels  the  brute.  If  he 
can  derive  benefits  from  improving  his  stock,  how  much  greater  by  im- 
proving his  children.  Mere  animal  improvability  is  confined  to  a few 
elements,  and  those  mostly  physical ; the  human  being  not  only  em- 
braces a far  greater  number  and  variety  of  physical  excellencies,  but  a 
vast  range  of  intellectual  powers  and  moral  capabilities.  The  greater 
number  of  man’s  mental  faculties,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  his  physiological  elements,  allow  a proportionably  greater  number 
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of  changes  in  humanity,  every  one  of  which  may  he  an  improvement. 
All  these  improvements  cannot  be  combined  in  one  person,  blit  they 
may  be  effected  in  the  race.  And  many  of  them  can  be  blended  in, 
every  individual,  and  every  improved  organ  improves  all  its  combina- 
tions, which  amount  to  many  millions. 

Behold,  0 parents  ! The  destinies  of  your  prospective  children  are 
thus  placed  within  your  control.  You  are,  in  fact,  compelled  to  control, 
them.  Your  children  are  obliged  to  be  what  you  are.  They  cannot 
help  themselves.  Can  you  know  this,  and  yet  be  indifferent  to  your 
duty  ? Will  you  not  wish  to  learn  what  parental  conditions  in  you 
will  render  them  the  most  perfect  and  happy  ? Then  study  and  apply 
those  laws  and  facts  set  forth  in  this  volume,  and  in  its  successor, 
4 Parentage.’ 

the  human  anatomy  and  physiognomy  hereditary. 

The  hieroglyphics  and  likenesses  handed  down  to  us  from  past  ages, 
show  that  man  retains  at  present  the  general  form  and  features  which 
he  possessed  in  earliest  ages.  They  prove  that  he  has  always  been  en- 
dowed with  his  present  upright  posture  and  general  aspect  and  mien — » 
that  he  has  always  possessed  the  same  form  and  position  of  head,  nose, 
eyes,  cheeks,  mouth,  chin,  hair,  arms,  feet,  and  the  general  physiognomy 
and  anatomy  now  found  in  all  mankind.  To  attempt  to  prove  this 
would  be  superfluous,  because  all  admit  it.  Yet  this  admission  pre- 
supposes the  transmission  from  our  first  parents  of  all  our  physical 
organs  and  functions.  What  else,  but  transmission  governed  by  uni- 
form laws,  could  have  secured  a sameness  so  extended  in  duration,  so 
vast  in  extent,  and  so  perfect  in  detail.  And  this  same  law  assures  us 
that  these  characteristics  of  humanity  will  be  handed  down  as  long  as 
the  race  exists. 

THE  COLOURED  RACE. 

Human  beings  are  divided  into  races,  each  of  the  members  of  which 
are  characterized  by  physical  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them 
from  individuals  of  every  other  race.  And  all  these  peculiarities  are 
hereditary.  Of  this  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the  Africans 
furnish  an  example. 

The  colour  of  this  race  is  hereditary,  and  descends  to  every  individual, 
even  in  all  their  crosses,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  African  paren- 
tage. Their  mode  of  moving  and  walking,  their  tones  of  voice,  their 
manner  of  laughing,  their  form  of  nose  and  mouth,  the  colour  of  their 
eyes  and  teeth,  and  other  peculiarities,  are  hereditary.  In  all  ages 
and  climes,  the  members  of  this  race  have  borne  these  marks  of  their 
origin. 

Another  mark  of  African  descent  is  this.  All  pure-blooded  Cauca- 
sians have  a division  or  furrow  in  the  gristle  of  the  nose,  plainly  dis- 
cerned by  touch,  while  Africans  and  mulattoes  have  no  such  separation. 

THE  INDIAN,  CAUCASIAN,  AND  OTHER  RACES. 

The  physiognomical  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  Indian  race 
are  also  hereditary.  Their  copper  colour,  high  cheek-bones,  wide 
mouth,  straight  black  hair,  light  beard,  prominent  bones,  sunken  eyes, 
para-toed  gait,  and  Indian  aspect,  all  descend  from  father  to  son,  and 
appear  in  all  their  crosses,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Indian  mix- 
ture. Who  ever  saw  curly  hair  on  a son  of  the  forest  ? Or  a Caucasian 
face  on  a red  man’s  shoulders  ? Or  an  Indian  body  with  Malay  features? 
All  such  diversities  the  hereditary  law  under  discussion  prevents. 

The  Caucasian  characteristics  are  so  strongly  marked  as  to  be  easily 
and  universally  recognized.  That  the  Caucasian  characteristics  are 
transmitted  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof. 

Of  the  Malay  and  Mongolian  races,  the  same  general  principles  and 
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facts  are  equally  apparent ; but  as  the  truth  of  our  subject  is  liable  to 
no  rational  doubt,  enlargement  is  unnecessary. 

NATIONAL  FEATURES. 

Not  only  can  any  Caucasian,  Malay,  Indian,  Mongolian,  and  Tartar, 
be  instantly  recognized  by  their  features  and  complexion,  but  individuals 
of  nearly  every  nation.  Every  shrewd  observer  knows  an  Irishman, 
a Scotchman,  a Frenchman,  a German,  a Russian,  a Turk,  a Spaniard, 
and  the  like,  the  moment  he  sees  them.  This  general  fact  is  too  obvious 
to  require  comment.  And  that  their  respective  physiognomies  are 
hereditary,  admits  no  manner  of  doubt ; because  a child  bom  in  Amer- 
ica of  Irish  or  German  parents,  will  resemble  the  physiognomy  of  its 
nation  almost  as  much  as  if  born  in  the  land  of  its  parents. 

But  probably  the  most  striking  and  extensive  exemplification  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  descent  from  parents  to  offspring,  of  physiognomical 
peculiarities,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  physiognomy.  Every  Jew 
bears  so  close  a resemblance  to  the  national  stamp  of  face,  that  his 
origin  can  easily  be  determined.  A knowing  observer  can  select  every 
Jew,  however  dressed,  from  among  thousands  congregated  from  among 
all  nations. 

FAMILY  LIKENESSES,  STATURE,  ETC.,  TRANSMITTED. 

Family  likenesses  every  where  abound.  Women  are  shrewd  ob- 
servers, and  one  of  their  first  observations  respecting  infants  is,  that 
4 This  child  looks  like  its  mother  ‘that  babe  is  like  its  father  4 the 
other  is  like  its  grandmother  and  another  is  4 like  its  uncle,  or  aunt, 
or  cousin  and  such  is  generally  the  fact.  Probably  every  child,  and 
all  human  beings,  resemble  some  ancestor  or  relative  in  their  forms  of 
face  or  body.  So  universal  is  this  resemblance,  that  people  often  ascribe 
the  paternity  of  children  whose  fathers  are  not  certainly  known,  to  those 
whom  the  child  resembles  in  looks  and  action.  And  this  resemblance  is 
often  too  close  to  leave  room  for  doubt.  Hence,  too,  the  portraits  of 
descendants  resemble  those  of  their  ancestors.  If  one  ancestor  had  red 
hair,  red  hair  will  appear,  every  now  and  then,  in  every  succeeding  gen- 
eration, and  be  more  and  more  prevalent,  in  x>roportion  to  the  animal 
vigour  of  that  ancestor. 

THE  ROGERS’  LIKENESSES. 

Thus  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  had  red  hair,  as  appears  from  a 
painting  of  him  now  in  Harvard  College  ; and  accordingly  red  or 
light  hair  and  sandy  whiskers  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  his  descend- 
ants in  this  country  to  the  present  day.  So  powerful  was  his  constitu- 
tion, that  it  stamped  its  own  impress  upon  the  great  majority  of  his  de- 
scendants. Compare  the  number  of  Rogerses  who  have  more  or  less 
admixture  of  the  red  in  the  colour  of  their  hair,  with  the  community  as 
a whole,  and  the  force  of  this  hereditary  fact  will  be  too  apparent  to  be 
controverted. 

So  when  some  conspicuous  ancestor  had  a prominent,  or  a Roman,  or  a 
pug  nose,  or  a projecting,  or  retreating,  or  double  chin,  or  full  or  sunken 
cheeks  or  eyes,  or  high,  or  small,  or  prominent  cheek-bones,  or  heavy 
eyebrows,  or  a high  or  retreating  forehead,  or  a large  or  small  mouth, 
thick  or  thin  lips,  long  or  short  face  and  neck,  large  or  small  ears,  more 
or  less  of  his  descendants  will  4 take  after  ’ him  in  these  and  other 
respects. 

THE  WEBSTER  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The  Webster  eyebrows  illustrate  this  subject.  Those  of  Daniel  are 
large,  long,  thick,  coarse,  and  very  heavy.  So  -were  those  of  Noali,  his 
distant  relative.  Those  of  Professor  Haddock,  a cousin  of  Daniel,  and 
those  of  a Webster  in  Philadelphia,  a sixteenth  cousin  of  Daniel,  bear 
a strongly-marked  resemblance  to  those  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
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THE  HOPKINS’  FAMILY  LIKENESS. 

Five  hundred  years  ago,  a member  of  a family  named  Hopkins,  re- 
moved from  the  native  town  of  the  family  in  England,  and  three  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  one  of  his  descendants  emigrated  to  this  country, 
and  finally  one  of  this  branch  removed  to  Canada,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  its  Provincial  Parliament.  Another  Hopkins  recently  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Canada,  and  was  also  chosen  a member  of  the 
same  body.  One  of  these  Hopkinses  had  served  several  years  before  the 
other  was  chosen.  The  new  Hopkins  requested  the  Speaker,  Col.  Fitz 
Gibbon,  my  informant,  to  introduce  him  to  the  old  member,  Hopkins, 
which  was  done.  On  comparing  notes,  each  Hopkins  was  able  to  trace 
his  ancestry  back  to  this  same  family  estate  in  England,  and  to  the 
same  individual,  and  so  strong  was  their  family  resemblance,  that  Col. 
Fitz  Gibbon  expressed  himself  thus  concerning  it.  ‘ On  looking  at  the 
two,  their  resemblance  to  each  other  was  as  striking  as  if  they  had 
been  brothers.  Though  well  acquainted  with  the  old  member,  1 even 
found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.’  It 
thus  appears  that  the  Hopkins’  form  of  body  and  face  had  stamped  its 
impress  on  these,  and  of  course  on  all  intermediate  descendants,  so 
powerfully,  as  to  have  perpetuated  itself,  in  spite  of  all  intermarriages, 

for  FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

The  resemblance  of  twins  to  each  other  would  be  in  point ; but  to 
multiply  words  on  a fact  so  universally  cognisable,  is  unnecessary. 
Every  close  observer  must  often  have  been  struck  with  the  close  physi- 
ognomical resemblance  borne  by  children  to  their  parents  and  relatives, 
and  by  descendants  to  their  ancestors.  The  transfer,  allowing  for  the 
intermingling  of  the  likenesses  of  different  ancestors,  is  almost  as 
perfect  as  though  father,  sons,  and  grandsons  were  daguerreotype  like- 
nesses, taken  at  different  times,  from  one  common  original. 

FORMS  OF  BODY  HEREDITARY  : THE  HATCHES. 

Whenever  any  ancestor  is  lean  and  lank,  more  or  less  of  his  descend- 
ants will  be  thin  and  spare  ; but  when  any  ancestor  is  plump  and  full 
in  person,  some  of  his  descendants  v/ill  be  round  and  plump.  And 
when  one  descendant  is  tall  and  another  short,  or  one  fleshy  and  the 
other  raw-boned,  some  of  the  descendants  will  often  resemble  one,  and 
others  the  other,  even  in  the  same  family  of  children.  Thus  a family 
of  the  name  of  Hatch,  who  resided  in  Coshocton,  the  author’s  native 
town,  were  nearly  all  very  tall  and  slim,  for  the  three  generations  in 
which  he  w as  personally  acquainted  with  them,  and  this  peculiarity 
doubtless  extended  still  farther  backwards,  and  also  downward,  and 
into  the  other  branches  of  the  family. 

THE  FRANKLIN  AND  FOLGER  FAMILIES. 

Both  the  likeness  and  the  form  of  body  of  Franklin  were  peculiar. 
In  form,  he  was  large,  portly,  deep-chested,  and  round  shouldered. 
His  mother  was  a Folger  from  Nantucket,  and  the  descendants  of  her 
brothers,  now  residing  in  Nantucket,  still  bear  a marked  resemblance 
both  in  the  general  structure  of  their  bodies,  and  in  their  family  like- 
nesses, to  Franklin.  Of  this,  the  engraving  of  Walter  Folger,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Franklin,  the  son  of  his  grandfather’s  sister,  affords 
a striking  example.  George  Folger,  of  Nantucket,  exhibits  the  same 
Folger  likeness.  William  Homes,  of  Boston,  who  died  1785,  bore  4 a 
striking  resemblance  to  his  uncle,  Dr.  Franklin.’  John  Tappan,  of 
Boston,  brother  of  Arthur  and  Lewis,  of  New  York,  has  this  same 
Franklin  likeness  and  structure  ; and  his  mother,  Sarah  Homes,  was  a 
grand-daughter  of  Franklin’s  sister,  whose  mother  was  of  course  a 
bolger,  At  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1837,  the  author  saw  a 
grand-daughter  of  Franklin,  whose  likeness  and  configuration  of  body 
were  closely  analogous  to  those  of  her  philosophical  grandfather.  The 
maiden  name  of  Lucretia  Mott,  so  widely  known  as  a female  4 Quaker 
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preacher,’  was  Folger,  and  she  is  from  the  same  Folger  stock  from 
whom  Franklin  inherited  his  physical  and  mental  peculiarities.  Her 
forehead,  like  his,  and  like  those  of  John  Tappan,  and  Walter  and 
George  Folger,  is  high,  broad,  bold,  projecting,  expansive,  and  indented 
in  the  middle,  and  her  face,  like  theirs,  has  that  same  square-cornered 
aspect  which  all  Franklin’s  front  likenesses  show  him  to  have  possessed- 

THE  WOODBURY  STATURE. 

Levi  Woodbury,  ex- Secretary  and  Senator,  has  a peculiar  form  both 
of  body  and  face  ; large,  round-favoured,  fleshy,  and  especially  de- 
veloped at  the  abdomen.  In  1843  a professional  applicant  for  the 
author’s  services  gave  her  name  as  Woodbury.  Her  likeness  and  per- 
sonal appearance  bore  so  close  a resemblance  to  this  distinguished 
statesman — she  being  large,  portly,  fleshy,  and  similarly  formed — that 
I inquired  whether  she  was  related  to  Levi  Woodbury,  and  was 
answered  that  she  was  his  cousin  ; that  she  resembled  her  father,  Levi’s 
brother, — that  Levi  resembled  his,  and  of  course  her,  grandfather, 
and  that  the  Woodburys  were  generally  known  by  their  family  resem- 
blance to  each  other  and  to  their  ancestors,  two  brothers  who  settled  in 
Beverley,  Massachusetts,  seven  generations  back. 

THE  WEBSTER  STATURE  AND  LIKENESS. 

In  1840,  a customer  entered  my  office  whom  I supposed  to  be,  and 
whom  I called  Webster,  supposing  him  to  be  Daniel.  He  was  the 
sixteenth  cousin  of  Daniel  already  cited.  He  had  the  same  general 
structure  and  configuration  peculiar  to  Daniel ; the  same  carriage, 
about  the  same  slowness  but  power  of  motion,  the  same  height  and 
weight,  the  same  colour  and  coarseness  of  hair,  the  same  form  and 
colour  of  eyes,  the  same  extraordinary  vital  and  muscular  apparatus, 
and  the  same  form  and  expression  of  countenance. 

Professor  Charles  B.  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College,  is  a nephew 
of  Daniel  Webster  ; and  the  two  bear  a close  family  resemblance  to 
each  other.  The  Websters  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  are  generally 
distinguishable  by  their  possessing  the  same  Webster  likeness,  and  a 
great  size  of  head. 

Noah  Webster  had  two  of  the  physiognomical  marks  of  Daniel — the 
heavy  eye-brows  and  prominent  forehead — and  though  no  relationship 
has  existed  between  their  ancestors  for  the  250  years  since  they  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  their  progenitors  in  England  were  probably 
related. 

THE  DWIGHT  LIKENESS  AND  STATURE. 

Sereno  E.  Dwight,  son  of  President  Dwight,  while  riding  on  horse- 
back among  the  New  Hampshire  mountains,  overtook  an  old  man,  also 
on  horseback,  who,  after  eying  him  closely  for  a while,  finally  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  and  inquired  whether  his  name  was  not  Dwight, 
and  whether  he  was  not  the  son  of  Col.  Dwight,  adding, 4 Sixty  years  ago- 
I worked  for  the  Colonel,  and  you  resemble  him  in  countenance,  tone 
of  voice,  and  the  way  you  sit  in  the  saddle,  so  nearly,  as  to  warrant  the 
question  of  relationship.’  Sereno  replied,  that  Col.  Dwight  was  his 
grandfather,  and  that  his  son  Timothy,  the  theologian,  ivas  his 
father.  Colonel  Dwight  was  a large,  well-formed,  finely-proportioned, 
noble-looking  man,  and  so  was  the  President,  as  seen  by  his  likeness, 
and  so  are  their  descendants  generally,  as  the  author  can  testify  from 
a personal  observation  of  several  of  them. 

But  why  multiply  facts  in  proof  or  illustration  of  a principle  so 
obvious  ? Who,  that  compares  ancestors  and  descendants,  does  not  see 
it  exemplified  wherever  he  makes  observation?  This  is  especially 
apparent  wherever  either  have  any  strongly  marked  physical  or  phy- 
siognomical peculiarities  ; and  such  extreme  cases  furnish  the  best  tests 
of  the  truth  of  this  law  of  nature.  Children  of  course  derive  their 
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ever- varying  forms  of  body  and  face  from  some  source.  From  wliat 
source  can  they  derive  them  but  parentage  ? 

SIZE  TRANSMITTED LEWIS,  SANBORN,  ETC. 

Dixon  H.  Lewis ; the  weighty  ex-Speaker  of  the  lower  house  in 
Congress,  so  large  that  a chair  was  made  expressly  to  hold  his  magni- 
tude, and  who  always  fills  three  seats  in  the  stage,  weighs  430  pounds, 
and  has  a brother  who  weighs  400,  and  also  a sister  of  the  extra  delicate 
weight  of  over  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Salisbury,  weighs  400,  and  has  very  large  hands 
and  fingers,  and  has  a sister  who  weighs  300.  Two  brothers  and  three 
sisters  in  Southboro’,  Massachusetts,  weigh  together  1250,  or  250  on  an 
average. 

The  Patagonians  of  South  America,  are  said  to  be  gigantic  in 
stature. 

Buffum  mentions  a Martin  Salmerson,  a Mexican  giant,  the  son  of  a 
Mestizo,  by  an  Indian  woman,  who  measured  seven  feet  three  and 
three  quarter  inches,  and  was  well  proportioned. 

J.  H.  Reichart,  of  Friedburg,  near  Frankfort,  Germany,  was  eight 
feet  three  inches.  His  father  and  sister  were  both  gigantic. 

The  giant  body  guards  of  Frederick  William  I.  left  a large  race  in 
Potsdam,  where  they  were  quartered. 

Dwarfishness  is  also  transmitted.  A nation  of  very  small  men  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  Africa. 

The  Esquimaux  attain  the  height  of  only  about  four  feet  eight  inches, 
and  the  Mogul  Tartars  only  four  feet  nine  inches. 

The  Polish  nobleman,  Barwlaski,  who  was  well  proportioned,  intel- 
ligent, and  skilled  in  the  languages,  measured  only  twenty-eight  Paris 
inches,  his  brother  thirty-four,  and  his  sister  only  twenty-one. 

C.  H.  Stoberin,  of  Auremburg,  was  only  three  feet  high,  and  her 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  were  dwarfs. 

Other  analagous  cases  might  be  cited,  but  who  is  so  dull  of  observa- 
tion as  not  to  have  seen  many  such  ? And  what  is  quite  remarkable, 
many  of  the  members  of  some  families,  generation  after  generation,  are 
small  and  slim  till  just  about  a given  age,  when  in  a short  time  they 
become  excessively  corpulent.  Of  this  the  author  has  seen  many  ex- 
amples in  parents,  children,  and  grandchildren.  This  tendency  is  un- 
doubtedly the  result  of  hereditary  influences. 

A SCOTCH  PRACTICE  : SMALL  WOMEN. 

Formerly,  when  the  Scotch  were  more  ambitious  than  now  to  have 
large  and  tall  sons  for  warriors,  the  matrimonial  demand  for  large  wo- 
men was  so  great,  that  such,  though  inferior  in  other  respects,  were 
universally  preferred,  while  small  women,  whatever  might  have  been 
their  virtues,  were  doomed  to  live  a life  of  single  blessedness.  Hence  in 
part  the  fact  that  most  Scotchmen  are  of  rather  extra  size,  and  few  small. 
The  scales  are  now  reversed  by  us.  Small  women  are  now  preferred. 
A woman  who  weighs  over  ninety  is  too  large  for  the  matrimonial 
market,  and  the  diminutiveness  of  our  children  is  the  consequence. 
Little  mothers  must  necessarilv  have  little  children,  and  as  our  women 
try  to  render  themselves  extra  small  and  delicate,  we  must  expect,  at 
this  rate,  to  become  a nation  of  Lilliputians.  Sometimes,  from  causes 
to  be  specified  hereafter,  large  parents  have  small  children,  but  the 
general  fact  that  small  parents  usually  have  small  children,  all  must 
have  observed.  The  Wigglesworth  family  of  New  England,  one  of 
whom  was  professor  in  Harvard  College,  are  generally  small.  And 
where  one  parent  is  large  and  another  small,  the  children  who  c take 
after’  the  large  or  small  parent  in  countenance  or  character,  generally 
inherit  their  size  also. 
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MUSCULAR  STRENGTH  HEREDITARY  : BIHIN. 

Stature  being  hereditary,  and  strength  depending  in  part  on  stature, 
we  might  infer  that  both  muscular  force  and  muscular  feebleness  are 
transmitted.  And  facts  attest  the  truth  of  this  inference.  Mons.  J.  A.  J. 
Bihin,  the  Belgian  giant,  who  was  exhibited  a few  years  ago  in  our 
museums,  measured  nearly  seven  and  a hale  feet  in  height,  four 
feet  two  inches  round  his  chest,  twenty-eight  inches  round  his  thigh, 
and  twenty-two  round  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  weighed  three  hundred 
pounds.  He  was  symmetrically  formed  throughout.  At  birth  his 
length  was  twenty-five  inches,  aud  his  weight  twenty-six  pounds. 
When  twelve  years  old,  he  was  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  at  four- 
teen, over  six  feet.  He  could  lift  eight  hundred  pounds,  and 
straighten  himself  under  two  tons.  Both  of  his  parents  are  athletic, 
and  his  father’s  father  -was  nearly  as  large  and  strong  as  himself ; and 
so  was  his  father’s  paternal  grandfather,  as  the  author  learned  from  the 
giant  himself. 

THE  FESSENDEN,  DOUGLASS,  AND  GERRISH  FAMILIES. 

Gen.  Fessenden,  of  Portland,  Maine,  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  that 
State,  has  been  a remarkably  strong  man  ; as  were  also  his  father  and 
uncle  ; and  this  is  true  of  the  Fessendens  generally. 

The  Douglasses,  to  this  day,  are  remarkable  for  great  physical 
strength,  and  Scotch  history  shows  that  they  always  have  been.  In 
war,  one  or  another  Douglass  generally  performs  some  almost  super- 
human feat  of  strength  ; and  in  peace,  some  one  of  this  powerful  clan 
eclipses  all  others  in  those  games  of  wrestling,  leaping,  lifting,  throw- 
ing heavy  weights  and  the  like,  so  common  in  that  country. 

The  Gerrishes,  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  for  several  generations, 
have  been  remarkable  for  both  size  and  strength.  Two  brothers  and 
two  sisters  weighed  together  1344  pounds — average  336  each.  During 
the  Revolutionary  war,  a blustering  English  captain  sent  a challenge 
to  one  of  them  to  fight,  which  was  declined.  The  captain  meeting 
Gerrish  in  the  street,  did  all  he  could  to  provoke  a combat,  and  finally 
spit  in  his  face.  Gerrish  brought  his  hand  to  his  face  as  if  to  wipe  it, 
and  struck  the  captain  a back-handed  blow,  which  laid  him  sprawling 
on  the  ground. 

At  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  British  soldiers  challenged  the 
Americans  to  a trial  of  strength.  It  was  accepted,  and  Col.  Samuel 
Gerrish  was  selected,  who,  in  every  contest  with  the  English  soldiers, 
carried  his  point  with  the  greatest  ease.  To  their  great  amazement,  he 
even  out-pulled  five  of  their  champions  with  one  hand.  When  at 
home,  many  persons  came  from  a great  distance  to  wrestle  with  him. 
On  one  occasion,  a noted  wrestler  hearing  of  his  strength  and  skill, 
came  from  a distance  to  have  a wrestle  with  him.  Calling  when  he 
was  absent,  his  sister  dressed  herself  in  his  clothes,  and,  personating 
her  brother,  floored  the  challenger  repeatedly,  who,  on  discovering  that 
his  antagonist  was  a female,  slunk  away. 

An  English  agent  of  claimants  of  lands  situated  in  B , Maine, 

where  some  of  this  giant  race  had  settled,  attended  the  town-meeting, 
and  seeing  such  tremendous  men,  asked  if  such  men  as  these  occupied 
the  land  in  dispute.  He  was  told  that  these  were  only  boys  compared 
with  those  who  lived  farther  back.  He  did  not  prosecute  his  claims. 

JONATHAN  FOWLER  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

Jonathan  Fowler,*  of  Coventry,  Connecticut,  was  the  son  of  an  im- 
mensely large  woman,  of  about  300  pounds  weight.  She  was  endowed 
with  extraordinary  strength,  which  her  son  Jonathan  inherited  ; as  the 

* Barber’s  Statistics  of  Connecticut,  mentions  John  Fowler  as  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Guildford,  Connecticut,  in  1645,  the  native  place  of  the 
author’s  father.  John’s  brother,  William,  settled  at  Milford,  Connecticut. 
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following  story  copied  from  the  Vermont  Republican,  of  Sept.  29,  1817? 
and  originally  taken  from  the  Hartford  Times,  fully  attests  : 

4 The  history  of  Gen.  Putnam  and  the  wolf,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  elucidation.  The  writer  of  his  life,  David  Humphreys,  ha& 
fully  delineated  the  heroism  and  courage  of  that  veteran,  and  the  many 
hold  and  daring  enterprises  which  characterized  it,  in  war  and  peace. 
About  the  same  time,  as  bold  and  daring  an  attempt  to  destroy  another 
savage  monster  of  the  forest  was  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Fowler,  of  Coventry.  As  this  uncommon  act  of  bravery  has 
never  appeared  in  print,  I will  give  a short  narrative  of  the  affair,  so 
that  the  youthful  part  of  the  community  may  see  what  feats  of  valour 
their  forefathers  were  capable  of  performing.  Mr.  Fowler,  being  on  a 
visit  to  East  Windsor,  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  and 
walking  out  one  day  with  several  of  his  friends,  they  were  suddenly 
surprised  by  a huge  bear,  who  rushed  upon  them  from  his  place  of 
concealment.  His  associates,  like  a band  of  choice  modern  Pettipaug 
spirits,  fled  without  trying  to  make  the  least  opposition.  The  bear 
came  up  to  Mr.  Fowler,  who,  although  a man  of  great  bodily  vigour, 
being  rather  inclined  to  corpulency,  did  not  happen  to  be  quite  so 
nimble-footed  as  his  brave  friends  were.  Finding  that  he  should  soon 
be  overtaken,  and  determining  not  to  be  attacked  in  the  rear,  he  very 
resolutely  faced  about  just  as  the  bear  rose  on  his  hind  legs  to  give  him 
the  Indian  hug. 

‘ He,  at  this  instant,  with  that  degree  of  courage  which  was  ever  a 
prevailing  characteristic  of  our  forefathers,  seized  the  bear  by  the 
throat  with  one  hand,  and  held  him  off.  In  the  scuffle  which  ensued, 
the  bear  had  partly  got  him  down,  while  he  begged  his  friends  to  get  a 
club  and  kill  the  bear,  but,  like  fixed  statues,  they  remained  insensible 
to  his  entreaties.  At  this  time  the  old  proverb,  4 fortune  favours  the 
brave,’  was  completely  verified,  for,  happening  to  cast  his  eyes  around, 
he  espied  a pine  knot  on  the  ground  near  him,  which,  with  one  hand  he 
reached  and  took,  while  the  other  was  fast  hold  of  the  bear’s  throat, 
and  with  it  killed  the  bear.  His  brave  companions,  after  being  fully 
satisfied  that  the  dead  bear  would  not  hurt  them,  ventured  to  come  to 
the  spot. 

4 His  Majesty,  the  king  of  England,  was  so  highly  pleased  with  one 
of  his  subjects  performing  so  great  a feat  of  valour,  that  he  ordered  him 
to  be  drawn  in  the  act  of  killing  the  bear  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his 
palace,  where  he  remains  to  this  day.  He  was  nearly  seven  feet  high, 
and  weighed  about  800  pounds.  Though  very  large,  he  was  not  fat, 
most  of  his  flesh  being  muscle.’ 

The  bear  story  is  backed  by  such  living  and  incontestible  evidences, 
as  fully  to  prove  its  authenticity.  The  identical  pine  knot  mentioned 
in  the  story,  and  also  the  skin  of  the  bear  killed — and  an  immensely 
large  skin  it  is — together  with  the  original  painting  of  Fowler,  drawn 
in  the  act  of  killing  the  bear,  and  headed,  ‘Jonathan  Fowler,  the 
Giant  of  America,’  have  all  recently  been  seen  in  the  British  Museum 
by  a friend  of  the  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  branch  of  this  bear-killing 
ancestor,  and  can  still  be  seen  by  any  who  will  make  the  requisite 
search  for  them.  Unless  a most  extraordinary  feat  of  strength  and 
valour  had  been  performed,  it  would  probably  neither  have  reached 
the  ears  of  the  king  of  England,  nor,  if  it  had,  been  deemed  worthy  of 
a historical  painting.  This  identical  story,  without  any  material 
variation,  is  also  in  the  memories  of  every  old  inhabitant  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  and  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  told  of 
Jonathan  Fowler,  of  Coventry,  Connecticut.  One  of  the  particulars 
told  by  the  old  people,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  extract,  is,  that  the 
father-in-law  of  Jonathan  had  found  and  killed  the  bear’s  cubs,  and 
thus  enraged  her,  so  that  she  pursued  him  with  apparent  vengeance, 
■when  he  called  to  Jonathan  to  4 come  and  take  off  this  filthy  beast.’ 

So  renowned  was  this  bear  killer  as  a wrestler,  that  those  who 
10 
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thought  themselves  too  strong  to  he  thrown  by  any  one,  often  came 
hundreds  of  miles  to  wrestle  with  him ; but  all  got  floored.  He  never 
found  the  man  who  could  beat  him.  As  he  was  about  to  join  issue 
with  one  of  these  wrestling  applicants,  he  invited  him  down  cellar  to 
drink  cider  with  him  ; when,  knocking  out  the  bung  of  a full  barrel, 
he  took  hold  of  its  chines,  lifted  it  to  his  mouth,  drank,  and  set  it  down, 
at  arm’s  length,  and  told  the  other  to  help  himself.  The  latter  gave 
up,  beat,  without  the  wrestle. 

In  the  old  French  war,  some  American  soldiers  had  ignorantly 
violated  some  martial  law,  for  which  they  were  sentenced  to  run  the 
gauntlet.  This  greatly  incensed  the  Americans,  4 the  giant’  included, 
who,  with  another  man  of  strong  arm  and  fearless  spirit,  rushed  into 
the  crowd  assembled  to  witness  their  chastisement,  and  each  catching 
a prisoner  under  one  arm,  and  parting  the  dense  concourse  with  the 
other,  rescued  them  from  unmerited  punishment.  The  strength  put 
forth  in  dashing  aside  the  crowd,  is  described  as  indeed  Herculean. 

An  Irish  bully,  who  thought  he  could  whip  all  before  him,  on  hear- 
ing of  Fowler’s  "far-famed  strength,  travelled  from  Boston  to  Connecti- 
cut— then  quite  a journey — to  challenge  the  giant  to  a fight.  His  rap 
at  the  door  was  answered  by  Fowler’s  sister — a very  large  and  strong 
woman — who  informed  him  that  her  brother  wrestled,  lifted,  &c.,  but 
never  fought.  Disappointed,  but  still  determined  to  provoke  the  giant 
to  fight,  he  met  him  on  the  highway,  and  impudently  challenged  him 
to  fight,  which  Fowler  declined  as  contrary  to  his  principles,  mean- 
while proffering  a wrestle.  The  bully  answered  that  he  had  come  all 
this  distance  to  have  a fight,  and  a fight  he  would  have,  and  up- 
braided him  as  a 4 contemptible  coward,’  in  order  to  provoke  him  to 
fight.  Fowler  still  declining,  the  bully  threatened  that  he  would  make 
him  fight,  at  least  in  self-defence,  and  at  the  same  time  wrung  his  nose. 
Jonathan,  always  remarkably  cool,  still  remained  self-possessed,  and 
bore  all  patiently,  while  the  Irishman,  becoming  perfectly  enraged, 
made  at  him,  determined  to  knock  him  down.  Fowler  being  very 
tall  and  long-armed,  caught  him  by  the  shoulder  as  he  came  up  ; and 
holding  him,  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  in  one  hand,  as  in  a vice,  far 
enough  off  to  avoid  his  blows,  with  the  other  slapped  him  in  the  face 
till  he  cried  4 enough  ! ’ when  he  let  the  conquered  bully  go,  saying  to 
him,  ‘ Tell  your  Boston  friends,  not  that  I flogged  you,  for  I will  not 
fight,  but  that  I slapped  you.’ 

A strong  man,  who  was  loading  stones  into  a cart,  had  been  some 
time  vainly  endeavouring  to  load  one  too  heavy  for  his  strength,  when 
Fowler  coming  along,  caught  it  up,  and  tossed  it  clear  over  the  cart, 
as  if  it  had  been  a mere  pebble,  and  then  loaded  it. 

An  immense  shark  had  been  left  in  a pool  near  the  shore,  at  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  by  the  retiring  tide,  still  alive,  though  weakened  by 
scarcity  of  water.  Fowler  captured,  shouldered,  and  brought  it, 
through  mud  and  water,  to  shore.  It  weighed  five  hundred  pounds 
— quite  a load,  especially  for  so  slippery  a commodity  and  so  bad  a road. 

Other  stories  are  told  of  his  wrestling  with  an  Indian,  striking  a very 
turbulent  slave  at  the  master’s  request,  lifting  one  corner  of  a small 
house,  which  several  men  tried  in  vain  to  do,  and  many  other  like  feats 
of  strength,  all  showing  that  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  on  record. 

The  bear  story  is  a free-mason’s  sign  by  which  all  his  descendants 
identify  each  other.  And  what  confirms  our  hereditary  doctrine,  is, 
that  these  descendants  generally  have  been  remarkable,  throughout  the 
States  and  Canada,  as  the  strongest  men  of  their  times  and  places. 
Thus,  Eliplialet  Fowler,  of  Bradford,  Canada,  who  died  some  thirty 
years  ago,  was  reputed,  in  his  prime,  the  strongest  and  most  able  bodied 
man  of  his  time.  His  nephew,  Levi  Fowler,  formerly  of  Pompey,  New 
York,  had  the  name  of  being  able  to  roll  more  logs,  and  clear  more  new 
land  in  a day,  as  well  as  handle  larger  logs,  than  any  other  man  in 
town.  He  was  also  a great  wrestler  while  young.  The  father  of 
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William  Fowler,  of  Bradford,  Vermont,  a great  graadson  of  Jonathan, 
broke  a large  iron  bar  while  screwing  down  a press — the  bar  having 
been  made  and  used  expressly  for  turning  the  screw.  And  this  William 
Fowler  and  also  his  son  William,  are  very  stout  men.  The  Fowlers  in 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  are  also  equally  remarkable  for  their  strength 
and  size.  So  are  those  of  Litchfield,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  generally.  And  whether  the  Author’s  endurance  of 
labour  confirms  this  doctrine  of  transmitted  strength  as  applicable  to 
the  power  of  undergoing  mental  exertion,  his  diversified  labours  must 
answer. 


THE  ROYAL  STUART  FAMILY. 

The  following,  headed  4 The  last  of  the  Stuarts,’  taken  from  a Scotch 
paper,  shows  that  this  Royal  family  were  originally  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary muscular  strength — to  which|they  were  perhaps  indebted 
for  that  ascendancy  which  finally  placed  the  crown  on  their  heads. 
Its  subject  was  the  brother  of  4 The  Pretender,’  and  was  115  years  old 
at  the  time  the  article  was  written.  It  is  as  follows ; 4 Hundreds  of 
persons  can  bear  testimony  to  his  amazing  strength,  from  which 
circumstance  he  got  the  by-name  of  4 Jemmy  Strength.’  Among  other 
feats  he  could  carry  a twenty- four  pound  cannon,  and  has  been  known 
to  lift  a cart  load  of  hay,  weighing  a ton  and  a half,  upon  his  back. 
Many  a time  he  has  taken  up  a jackass,  and  walked  through  the  toll 
bar,  carrying  it  on  his  shoulders. 

The  two  Stuarts  now  on  exhibition  at  the  American  museum, 
though  only  seven  and  nine  years  old,  weigh  together  over  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  besides  being  remarkably  strong,  and  as  well  formed  for 
strength  as  probably  any  other  human  beings  ! Parkins,  Ex-Sheriff 
of  London,  so  long  imprisoned  in  this  country,  but  now  dead,  was  an 
illegitimate  of  this  family,  and  remarkably  strong  and  sprightly.  So 
was  also  another  illegal  descendant  who  was  a college  classmate  of 
the  author. 

Ranges  of  facts  like  the  foregoing,  which  attest  the  descent  of  great 
muscular  vigour  from  ancestors  to  descendants  for  many  successive 
generations,  and  throughout  all  the  branches  of  these  strong  families, 
might  be  cited  to  any  required  extent,  yet  are  doubtless  known  to  every 
reader,  so  that  we  need  not  further  enlarge.  Our  object  in  thus  dwel- 
ling upon  this  and  other  kindred  points  in  the  early  progress  of  the 
work,  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  make  the  application  of  these 
principles.  We  wish  to  render  our  premises  absolutely  impregnable, 
that  our  inferences  may  be  both  irresistible  and  tangible. 

PHYSICAL  DEBILITY  HEREDITARY. 

Stature  and  strength  being  thus  hereditary,  the  inference  is  obvious 
that  debility  is  equally  so.  And  this  is  rendered  evident  by  facts  quite 
as  numerous  and  striking  as  those  just  adduced.  Who  ever  saw  a strong 
child  from  parents  both  of  whom  were  naturally  weakly  ? On  the  con- 
trary, look  where  we  may,  we  see  weak-muscled  parents  to  have  weak- 
muscled children,  though  many  parents  are  too  effeminate  to  have  any 
children.  Working  men,  whose  muscles  are  strengthened  by  labour, 
generally  have  stronger  children  than  the  sedentary,  whose  muscles 
have  become  enfeebled  by  inaction.  But  as  this  point  is  closely  allied 
to  the  transmission  of  health  and  disease — subjects  to  be  fully  discussed 
hereafter — we  dismiss  it  till  it  can  be  presented  with  greater  effect. 

MARKS  AND  EXCRESCENCES  HEREDITARY.  PORCUPINE  MEN. 

That  same  law  which  transmits,  from  generation  to  generation,  these 
various  physical  properties,  often  hands  down  physical  excrescences 
and  deformities. 

The  Porcupine  Men  furnish  a striking  instance  of  this  law.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  them  in  several  scientific  works.  Their  skins  were 
covered  with  wartlike,  bristly  bunches,  which  4 looked  and  rustled  like 
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the  quills  of  hedgehogs  cut  off  within  an  inch  of  the  skin.’  They  were 
shed  annually.  Some  of  the  children  were  naturally  formed,  but  one 
of  them  had  six  children,  all  of  whom  had  this  excrescence.  It  was 
traced  in  three  generations  in  the  Lambert  line. 

SIX  FINGERS  AND  TOES  HEREDITARY. 

The  Old  Testament  mentions  several  giants  who  had  six  fingers  on 
each  hand,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot. 

Pliny  describes  a like  peculiarity  as  existing  in  his  day. 

Reaumur  traced  a like  mal-formation  in  three  generations. 

Carlyle  also  observed  it  in  four  generations.  The  first  was  a 
female,  ten  of  whose  eleven  children  had  the  supernumeraries,  while 
another  had  but  one  extra  finger  and  one  surplus  toe.  This  one  had 
four  children,  three  of  whom  had  one  or  two  limbs  natural,  the  remain- 
der of  the  limbs  all  deformed.  The  fourth  had  the  supernumerary 
fingers  and  toes,  and  of  his  eight  children  four  had  them  and  four  not. 
Two  were  twins — one  deformed,  the  other  natural. 

The  Hobart  family,  who  reside  in  Ontario  county,  New  York,  havu 
five  fingers  and  a thumb  on  each  hand,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot, 
though  some  escape.  They  trace  this  peculiarity  back  in  the  Hobart 
line  to  England.  In  some  these  extra  appendages  stick  straight  out, 
■while  in  others  they  lie  snugly  ensconsed  by  the  side  of  the  little  fingers 
and  toes. 

Mr.  French  and  Sheriff  Butterfield,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Groton,  trace  these  extra  fingers  and  toes  in  several 
generations.  Though  in  many  they  have  been  amputated  at  birth,  yet 
they  re-appear  in  their  progeny,  as  much  as  in  those  not  amputated. 

Zera  Colborn,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  had  this  peculiarity, 
as  had  also  his  mother — from  whom,  by  the  way,  he  evidently  derived 
his  wonderful  calculating  powers — and  some  of  liis  children. 

B.  B.  Newton,  his  father,  and  two  out  of  three  of  his  children,  fur- 
nish still  other  examples  of  the  transmission  of  similar  extra  appendages^ 

Many  of  the  Newmans  of  Ipswich  have  the  surplus  fingers  and  toes. 
Two  of  their  bo}^  who  attended  J.  Coffin’s  school,  had  them  ; their 
parents  had  not,  but  their  ancestors  had. 

OTHER  DEFORMITIES  HEREDITARY. 

A professional  applicant  in  Manchester,  New  Haven,  had  but  one 
finger.  His  hand  tapered  off  in  one  continuous  enclosure,  in  which, 
however,  the  rudiments  of  the  fingers  were  slightly  perceptible.  A 
parent,  an  uncle,  and  two  children  of  a sister,  had  a similar  mal  -form- 
ation, though  the  sister  had  not. 

He  also  mentions  a family  in  whom  their  third  finger  was  generally 
the  longest. 

Jonathan  Fowler,  already  cited  for  his  great  strength,  is  said  to 
have  had  immensely  large  hands  and  feet  ; and  several  of  his  descend- 
ants are  characterized  by  a like  peculiarity.  Even  some  who  inherit  a 
rather  diminutive  stature  from  other  ancestors,  yet  retain  these  marks 
of  their  having  descended  from  the  bear-killing  giant, 

Mr.  , of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  was  born  with  the 

second  joint  of  his  little  finger  perfectly  stiff,  which  his  two  only  chil- 
dren inherit. 

Mr.  Anderson,  a Norwegian,  who  resided  in  Lowell  in  1843,  had  a 
mal-formation  of  his  second  toe  on  each  foot,  and  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters  had  one  just  like  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  V.  Z.  on  his  trial  for  seduction  at  Rochester,  in  1841, 
was  shown  to  have  a crooked  finger,  as  had  also  the  illegitimate  of 
whom  he  was  the  alleged  father. 

Thick  Lifs  were  introduced  into  the  Royal  family  of  Austria  three 
centuries  ago,  and  are  yet  plainly  perceptible. 

6 William  B.  Gouse’  said  a man,  in  conversing  on  hereditary  factsr 
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c so  nearly  resembles  his  cousins  whom  I knew,  that  I mistook  him  for 
them,  so  near  alike  was  their  manner  of  laughing.’ 

Mr.  A , of  Philadelphia,  has  a deformed  heel  which  renders  him. 

lame,  and  he  has  a son  similarly  afflicted. 

Two  Gayleys,  brothers,  have  a singularity  in  their  quackeling  or 
squeaking  of  the  voice,  caused,  probably,  by  the  deafness  of  their  father 
and  grandfather. 

The  Howe  family,  whose  capture  and  Canadian  captivity  by  the 
Indians  at  Fort  Hinsdale,  in  the  old  French  war,  the  American  Pre- 
ceptor so  eloquently  describes,  have  very  large,  wide,  long,  and  project- 
ing front  teeth.  I know  nearly  all  the  descendants,  especially  of  the 
Squire  Howe,  who,  while  resting,  was  knocked  off  the  Indian  sacks 
with  the  handle  of  their  tomahawks,  and  who  carried  the  deep  inden- 
tations thus  made  in  his  head  to  his  grave.  And  all  his  descendants 
have  this  mark.  I have  traced  it  in  five  generations. 

A deceased  mother  who,  as  it  was  expressed,  laughed  out  of  her  eyes, 
had  three  sisters  who  had  a similar  expression  of  the  eye  when  they 
laughed,  and  three  children,  and  several  grandcliilren  who  took  after 
her  in  this  respect.  She  inherited  it  from  her  mother.  She  and  two 
of  her  sisters,  and  a son,  have  also  a spasmodic  twitching  of  the  eye, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  same  cause. 

Mr.  Coffin  mentions  a mother  who  had  a peculiar  squint,  which 
she  transmitted  to  her  five  daughters. 

A Mr.  Taylor,  whose  body  was  well  formed  and  of  a good  size,  but 
whose  legs  were  very  short,  at  some  religious  anniversary  in  Vermont, 
invited  Rev.  Mr.  Culver,  of  Boston,  to  his  house,  where  were  a son  and 
two  daughters,  deformed  like  their  father,  the  daughters  well  formed  in 
body  and  fine  looking  when  seated,  but  only  about  four  feet  in  height, 
and  having  a very  singular  appearance  when  on  foot. 

WENS  HEREDITARY. 

Stepping  into  the  barber’s  shop,  Mo.  2,  Beckman  street,  New  York, 
and  hearing  some  conversation  about  a wen  on  the  neck  of  one  of  the 
customers,  I inquired  whether  either  of  his  parents  had  similar  -wens. 
He  answered,  4 No,  but  my  uncle  had.’  I again  inquired  whether  he 
was  considered  to  resemble  that  uncle.  He  replied,  ‘ Yes,  very  much  ; 
1 am  often  taken  for  him.’ 

A Mr.  Paynter,  of  Newtown,  Long  Island,  had  several  excrescences 
or  wens  on  his  head,  formed  in  the  scalp,  and  movable.  His  daughter 
has  similar  ones  ; so  had  a parent  ; and  one  was  just  beginning  to  form 
on  a grand- daughter.  Her  cousin  has  another.  None  appeared  in 
childhood.  All  were  developed  at  about  the  same  age.  Many  similar 
extra  formations  might  be  cited,  as  having  descended  four,  five,  and 
more  generations  ; and  probably  many  more  : but  these  must  suffice  as 
illustrations. 

FLAXEN  LOCKS  HEREDITARY. 

Mrs.  Horton,  who,  in  1842,  resided  about  a mile  east  of  Pawtucket, 
Massachusetts,  has  a flaxen  lock  of  hair  growing  on  Benevolence,  nearly 
white,  while  the  rest  of  her  hair  is  brown  or  dark.  Two  of  her 
daughters,  both  closely  resembling  her,  had  a kindred  lock.  So  had 
her  father,  and  his  mother,  and  also  her  father,  and  thus  on  for  seven 
generations  ; and  probably  as  much  farther.  Of  her  twelve  uncles 
and  aunts,  eight  had  it,  and  four  not,  and  those  who  had  it  lived  longer 
than  the  others  ; and  their  old  great-grandfather,  to  whom  it  was  traced, 
lived  to  be  104  years  old. 

A similar  mark  occurs  in  a lad  who  lives  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  was  exhibited  there  by  the  Author  at  his  lectures  on  Hereditary 
Descent,  in  1845,  in  whose  ancestors  it  was  traceable  for  five  genera- 
tions ; though  it  did  not  appear  in  his  mother,  but  did  in  her  mother. 
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EARLY  BALDNESS  AND  GREY  HAIRS  HEREDITARY. 

Mr.  Harthan,  of  Great  Falls,  New  Haven,  became  bald  at  21.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  bald  young,  and  his  uncle,  sister,  and 
several  cousins  are  either  bald  or  have  very  thin  hair  ; and  those  who 
lose  their  hair,  all  look  like  his  bald  grandfather. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr. , of , became  grey  young.  So  did 

her  father.  Many  like  cases  exist  everywhere. 

PECULIARITIES  OFTEN  PASS  BY  ONE  OR  MORE  GENERATIONS. 

The  transmission  of  qualities  in  an  unbroken  line  is  so  common,  as 
to  be  universally  conceded  and  expected.  But  singular  as  it  at  first 
appears,  it  is  nevertheless  a hereditary  law,  that  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
powers  and  peculiarities  transmitted,  often  run  under  ground  one, 
two,  and  even  more  generations,  and  then  re-appear  in  subsequent  ones 
in  all  their  distinctness. 

Thus,  two  of  the  children  of  Nathaniel  P.  Randall,  of  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  have  little  holes  or  issues  just  in  front  of  their  ears,  which 
discharge  during  colds.  Mr.  Randall  has  none  ; but,  at  the  corres- 
ponding location,  a little  indentation  about  the  size  of  a pin  head.  A 
sister  has  it  and  her  children.  His  father,  through  whom  this  mark 
descends,  has  only  a slight  indentation  like  that  of  his  son,  but  his 
maternal  grandmother  has  it.  It  therefore  passes  over  one  generation 
in  his  father  and  sisters,  and  two  in  himself  and  father,  but  reappears 
in  the  third — his  children. 

That  tall  Hatch  family  furnish  another  illustration  of  this  law. 
One  of  this  family,  whose  height  is  only  ordinary,  and  person  rather 
stocky  than  slim,  has  a girl  who  resembles  her  tall  grandfather. 

Mrs.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  has  bright  red  hair.  Not  one  of  her  numerous 
family  of  children  has  it,  and  only  one  of  her  grandchildren,  of  whom 
she  has  a goodly  number.  Of  course,  this  one  is  her  special  favourite. 
She  says,  4 Every  hair  on  its  little  head  is  worth  a guinea.’ 

Mr.  V/ — — had  red  hair,  yet  every  one  of  his  children  had  dark  hair, 
and  all  his  grandchildren,  except  two  ; but  his  great  grandchildren  all 
over  the  country  are  coming  out  with  bright  red  hair.  Many  who 
know  these  descendants  and  their  parents  and  grandparents,  but  not 
their  red-haired  progenitor,  wonder  from  what  source  they  derive  this 
peculiarity. 

important  inference. 

One  important  circumstance  connected  with  this  law  deserves  the 
special  attention  of  all  whom  it  may  concern  ; namely,  that  as  Mrs. 
Horton  resembled  her  father  in  her  phrenology  and  physiognomy,  from 
whom  also  she  inherited  her  flaxen  lock,  and  as  her  daughters  resemble 
her  ; and  as  those  relations  who  had  the  flaxen  lock  lived  longer  than 
the  others,  that  is,  inherited  longevity  along  with  this  mark,  so  in 
general,  those  who  resemble  a consumptive  grandmother,  for  example, 
will  be  more  liable  to  consumption  than  their  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
take  after  some  other  branch  ; and  thus'  of  all  other  peculiarities  ; just 
as  the  man  who  had  the  wen  resembled  his  uncle,  who  also  had  one. 
One  other  fact  by  way  of  riveting  this  important  principle. 

At  the  Temperance  House,  Lowell,  in  1843,  the  chamber-maid  had 
a cancer  on  her  face.  Her  father  had  none,  but  his  mother  died  of  one, 
and  she  resembled  this  grandmother,  while  he  did  not.  Her  uncle, 
however,  took  after  this  grandmother — his  mother — and  had  a similar 
cancer  ; as  did  two  of  his  children,  who  also  resembled  their  father, 
and  of  course,  their  grandmother  and  cousin.  Those,  therefore,  whose 
parents  may  have  been  afflicted,  or  died  with  any  disease,  but  who  do 
not  resemble  this  parent,  are  much  more  likely  to  escape  the  malady 
than  those  who  do  ; while  those  should  be  on  their  guard  who  do  4 take 
after  ’ parents,  grandparents,  or  relatives  thus  afflicted.  The  same  law 
applies  equally  to  longevity,  strength,  talents,  morals — all  those  qualities 
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which  are  transmitted — and  constitutes  a guide  of  great  value  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern. 

LENGTH  OF  LIFE  HEREDITARY  : JARVILLE  ; PARR  ; MCDONALD. 

Dr.  Alcott’s  4 Teacher  of  Health’  for  1843,  page  315,  in  an  article 
on  4 the  Influence  of  Temperance  on  Longevity,’  states  that  4 a woman 
was  living  quite  recently,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  aged  130  years,  who 
had  not  felt  pain  for  a century.  Her  father  died  aged  120,  and  her 
grandfather  129.  A woman  died  in  the  west  of  England,  a few  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  110,  having  450  descendants.  Jarville,  in  Scotland, 
a water-drinker,  lived  108  years,  and  his  son  still  longer,  and  his 
grandchildren  to  a great  age.’ 

Thomas  Parr  lived  to  be  152  years  old,  and  a son  109,  and  a 
grandson  113,  and  Robert  Parr,  a great  grandson,  died  Sept.  21,  1757* 
aged  124. 

The  4 Library  of  Health  ’ for  1840  contains  the  following  : 4 We 
were  personally  acquainted  with  the  late  Donald  McDonald,  of  quar- 
relsome memory,  who  was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  a street 
brawl,  when  about  105  years  old.  When  106,  he  enjoyed  excellent 
health.  * * * * His  father  lived  to  be  137,  and  no  one  knows  when 
he  would  have  died,  had  he  not  been  accidentally  killed.  * * * 

4 A former  neighbour  of  ours  died  at  the  age  of  80,  though  an  im- 
moderate opium-taker  40  years.  His  father  lived  to  be  97,  and  had. 
19  children,  105  granchildren,  155  great-grandchildren,  and  four  of  the 
fifth  generation.  Many  of  his  children  reached  the  ages  of  [80  and  90.’ 

THE  ALDEN  FAMILY. 

4 The  Genealogy  of  the  Fourteen  Families  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  New 
England ’ — a work  full  of  hereditary  facts — contains  the  following 
genealogy  of  Hon.  John  Alden,  the  stripling  who  first  leaped  upon 
Plymouth  rock,  and  progenitor  of  the  Aldens  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  the  one  sent  by  Captain  Miles  Standish  to  get  the  consent  of 
Priscilla  Mullins  and  her  father  to  a marriage  with  Standish.  After 
having  made  his  request,  the  fair  damsel  replied,  4 Pr’ythee,  John, 
why  do  you  not  ask  for  yourself  % ’ He  did,  and  they  married  ; for 
which  unpardonable  offence  the  Captain  never  forgave  them.  This 
Alden,  at  his  death,  had  19  children,  62  grandchildren,  134  great- 
grandchildren, and  seven  of  the  fifth  generation.  He  lived  to  a great 
age — about  90.  One  of  his  descendants,  Timothy,  in  Yarmouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  a pastor  fifty-nine  years/and  died  at  92. 

John  Alden,  the  great  grandson  of  the  ancestor,  died  at  Middle- 
borough,  aged  103.  He  retained  his  bodily  and  mental  powers  so 
remarkably,  that,  after  he  was  100  years  old,  he  often  conversed  with 
propriety  on  religion,  and  could  repeat  whole  chapters  from  the  Bible. 
He  was  the  oldest  man  in  the  4 Old  Colony,’  and  a church  member 
seventy-eight  years.  His  grandmother  was  daughter  of  Peregrine 
White,  the  first  white  male  child  born  in  New  England.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Ebenezer  White,  and  therefore  grand- 
daughter of  this  Peregrine  White. 

Of  the  ancestor’s  descendants  of  the  fourth  generation,  Dr  Silas 
Alden  attained  the  age  of  90,  Nathan  80,  Daniel  80 — Daniel’s  father, 
Joseph  A,  a grandson  of  the  ancestor,  80 — Eleazer  79,  Samuel  80, 
Seth  75 — his  daughter  81 — Mary  80,  Zephaniah — grandson  of  Joseph 
— 80,  Barnabas  60,  Harriet  70,  Jonathan — a great-great-grandson  of 
the  ancestor — 84,  and  his  wife  91,  and  her  grandfather  80  ; Zephaniah 
Alden,  another  of  the  fourth  generation,  and  his  brother,  each  80, 
Samuel  81,  Hannah  70,  another  83,  another  90,  two  others,  80  each, 
another,  Deacon  Ezra,  84.  Of  the  third  generation,  John,  already 
mentioned,  was  103,  Noah,  a reverend  72,  and  Abigail  88.  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  ancestor,  died  at  93,  at  which  time  her  granddaughter 
was  a grandmother  ! five  generations  of  her  descendants  being  alive 
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at  once,  and  she  the  sixth.  Other  descendants  reached  73,  82,  67,  79, 
81,  79,  70,  91,  91,  70,  92,  92,  70,  and  74  years,  nearly  all  the  ages 
there  recorded,  which  are  comparatively  few. 

THE  HOBART,  BASS,  COPELAND,  AND  FRENCH  FAMILIES. 

The  same  work  gives  the  following  ages  of  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cestor Hobart,  from  whom  Bishop  Hobart  was  descended  : Edmund 
Hobart,  son  of  the  ancestor,  82,  Peter  75,  Caleb,  grandson,  89 — wife  86 
■ — third  son,  Caleb,  70,  Rev.  Joshua,  another  grandson,  89,  who  was  a 
preacher  49  years,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  also  a grandson,  87,  and  his  brother 
62,  and  Rev.  Nehemiah,  grandson  of  Peter,  64,  a preacher  40  years. 

The  Bass  family  attained  the  following  ages  : The  ancestor,  a Ply- 
mouth pilgrim,  lived  94  years,  and  had  162  descendants  when  he  died. 
His  wife  died  at  93,  and  some  of  their  descendants  as  follows  : 84,  89, 
97,  82,  98,  74,  and  87. 

Lawrence  Copeland,  a very  aged  man,  born  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  deceased  1699,  had  childred  who  attained  the  respective 
ages  of  90,  92,  77,  78,  86,  and  83. 

John  French,  another  ancestor,  lived  to  be  80,  and  his  sons,  89,  73, 
78,  and  80,  the  two  last  twins. 

the  lewis,  marsh,  cobb,  tappan,  and  brevoort  families. 

1 Hannah  Lewis,’  says  Rush  on  the  mind,  4 though  deranged  from 
middle  life,  lived  to  be  87.  A predisposition  to  longevity,  derived  from 
her  ancestors,  predominated  over  the  tendency  of  her  long-protracted 
disease  to  destroy  her  life.  She  lost  one  sister  in  the  eighty- second  year 
of  her  age,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  death  had  another  living,  who 
was  94.’ 

Of  the  Mash  or  Marsh  family,  4 The  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Tappan’  state 
that  Onesiphorus  and  his  son  J ohn,  and  grandson  David,  died  each  aged 
80  years.  David’s  wife — a Moody — lived  to  be  91,  and  had  lost  none 
of  her  twelve  children  at  her  death,  nor  did  any  die  till  twelve  years 
afterward.  4 This  family  has  been  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of  its 
members.’ 

Seven  brothers,  Cobbs,  lived  to  the  following  ages  : Benjamin  nearly 
87,  Mason  above  84,  John  82,  David  79,  Daniel  71,  Solomon  alive  at 
84,  and  Jonathan  at  82.  Aggregate  ages  570  ; average  age  nearly  82. 
Two  of  them  saw  their  great-grandchildren.  Their  father  lived  nearly 
80  years,  and  their  mother  98. — Chronotype. 

Henry  Brevoort  recently  died  in  the  Bowery,  New  York,  aged 
104,  and  most  of  his  ancestors  and  relations  have  lived  to  be  very  old. 

Seven  Tappans  of  New  York  State,  all  recently  alive,  have  together 
lived  597  years — over  85,  on  an  average — and  the}^  are  likely  to  live 
considerably  longer. 

The  Toppans  or  Tappans  generally  live  to  a great  age. 

The  grandmother  of  Lewis  and  Arthur  Tappan,  was  a Marsh,  of 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts  ; she  died  aged  84.  Her  father,  Deacon  David 
Marsh,  died  aged  89  : he  had  12  children,  whose  average  ages  exceeded 
84,  and  in  the  aggregate,  were  over  1000. 

THE  FRANKLIN,  FOLGER,  WOODBURY,  ADAMS,  AND  FOWLER  FAMILIES. 

Franklin’s  father  lived  to  be  89,  and  his  mother  83.  Neither  of  them 
was  ever  sick.  Franklin  himself,  and  his  son,  lived,  the  one  to  be  84, 
and  the  other  82. 

As  already  remarked,  the  Tappan  and  Franklin  families  are  related 
to  the  Folgers,  who  are  also  long  lived  : Walter  is  now  82.  The  Wood- 
bury families  live  to  a great  age. 

John  Q.  Adams — now  a remarkably  laborious,  yet  vigorous  and  elo- 
quent old  man — at  over  80,  is  from  a very  long-lived  stock.  His 
great-grandfather  died  at  93,  and  his  father  at  91.  His  father  was  so 
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well  at  that  age,  that  he  expected,  the  day  he  died,  to  have  celebrated 
4 Independence  ’ in  Boston. 

The  author’s  great-great-grandfather,  Fowler,  died,  aged  93,  and  his 
grandfather  over  80,  of  poison.  He  was  able  to  work  quite  hard  at  80. 
Eliphalet  Fowler,  already  mentioned,  lived  to  be  84,  and  was  able  to  do 
light  work  the  year  he  died.  The  author’s  grandmother,  Field,  was 
84,  and  would  doubtless  have  lived  to  a greater  age,  but  that  she  took 
opium  in  great  excess.  Nearly  all  her  brothers  became  very  old.  One, 
Solomon  Field,  of  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  died  at  about  90. 

Mrs.  Jane  Simmons  died  in  London,  in  1792,  aged  119  years.  She 
left  two  daughters,  each  100  years  old. 

A woman  in  Berlin,  in  Prussia,  recently  married  after  she  was  100 
years  old,  at  which  time  she  had  a son  over  80. 

John  Van  Frost,  of  Schenectady,  in  his  104th  year,  had  children 
aged  as  follows: — James,  84;  Gersham,  79;  Aaron,  7 1 ; John,  64; 
and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Shirtleff,  77. 

The  following,  from  Joshua  Coffin,  bears  on  this  point : 

LETTER  FROM  JOSHUA  COFFIN  ON  LONGEVITY. 

Newbury,  2>0th  November  1846. 

Dear  Sir, 

Samuel  Chase,  of  Newbury,  married  Hannah  Emery,  8th  Dec.,  1713.  His 
children  were 

Francis — born  8th  August,  1715,  and  died  25th  September,  1806;  aged  91. 

Amos — born  9th  January,  1718,  and  died  in  1817,  aged  99  years  10  and  a 
half  months. 

I can  obtain  and  send,  in  a few  days,  the  ages  of  all  the  preceding  persons, 
who,  I am  told,  all  but  one  or  two,  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

Let  us  now  take  the  posterity  of  Deacon  Francis  Chase,  the  first  in  the  above 
list.  He  married  Sarah  Pike,  and  lived  in  Newtown,  New  Haven,  and  had 
fourteen  children,  viz : 

1.  Hannah — married  Joseph  Welsh,  of  Plastow;  had  13  children,  and  died 
aged  80. 

2.  Samuel — married  Molly  Stuart,  of  Litchfield;  had  11  children,  and  died 
aged  76. 

3.  Amos — married  Hannah  Carlton,  of  Unity,  and  died  aged  73,  having  13 
children. 

4.  Francis — married  A.  Hubbard ; had  7 children,  and  died  aged  80. 

5.  Joseph — married  Elizabeth  Darrah,  of  Litchfield;  had  14  children,  and 
died  aged  82. 

6.  Abner — married  A.  Moody  ; had  5 children,  and  died  at  91. 

7.  Simeon — married  three  wives;  had  8 children,  and  died  at  81. 

8.  Sarah — married  Keuben  Curner ; had  8 children,  and  died  at  98. 

9.  Elizabeth — married  Bichard  Whittier ; had  5 children,  and  died  at  73. 

10.  Daniel — married  Sally  Eaton;  had  7 children,  and  died  of  a cancer,  at 
the  age  of  55. 

11.  Molly — married  James  Carlton  ; had  5 children,  and  died  at  70. 

12.  Moses — married  Mary  Noyes  ; had  5 children,  and  died  at  50. 

13  and  14  died  in  infancy. 

Let  us  now  take  the  second  son  of  Francis — Samuel,  who  married  Molly 
Stuart.  Their  children  were, 

1.  Samuel,  of  Litchfield  ; who  had  11  children. 

2.  Ebenezer — who  had  eight  children,  and  died,  aged  70. 

3.  Daniel — who  has  had  8 children  ; is  now  living,  aged  80. 

4.  Robert — had  13  children,  and  died  aged  71. 

5.  Francis — -had  4 children  ; is  now  living,  aged  71. 

6.  Polly — has  had  8 children  ; is  now  living,  aged  68. 

7.  Simeon — had  4 children. 

8.  Nancy — had  eight  children,  and  is  now  living,  aged  62. 

James  Davis,  senior,  died  29th  January,  1679,  aged  96,  an  ancestor  of  Col. 
James  Davis,  of  New  Haven,  who  died  in  1749,  aged  88.  He  had  9 children, 
who  died  at  the  following  ages,  viz.  : 

James,  93  ; Thomas  88  ; Samuel,  99  ; Daniel,  65  ; Sarah  91  ; Hannah,  77  ; 
Elizabeth,  79  ; Ephraim,  87.  Phebe  was  living  in  1824,  aged  85. 
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Enoch  Coffin,  Esq.,  of  Edgartown,  died  in  1761,  aged  83.  He  had  10  child- 
ren ; ages  at  death  as  follows  : — Love,  88  ; Hepzibah,  90  ; Elizabeth  73  ; Abi- 
gail, 88  ; John,  82  ; Enoch,  90  ; Deborah,  80  ; Benjamin,  75  ; Samuel,  70 ; and. 
Beulah,  living  in  1810,  aged  80. 

Enoch  Coffin’s  father,  John,  died  in  1711,  aged  64.  John’s  father,  Tristram 
Coffin,  senior,  died  in  1681,  aged  72.  Tristram  Coffin,  jun.,  son  of  Tristram 
Coffin,  sen.,  died  in  1704,  aged  72.  Peter  Coffin,  of  Dover,  New  Haven,  died  in 
1715,  in  his  85th  year ; he  was  son  of  Tristram  C.,  senior.  James,  son  of  Tristram 
Coffin,  died  in  1720,  wanting  fourteen  days  of  80  years.  Stephen,  another  son 
of  Tristram  Coffin,  died  in  1735,  aged  83.  Mary  Starbuck,  daughter  of  Tris- 
tram Coffin,  died  1717,  aged  72.  Hon.  Nathaniel  Coffin,  son  of  Tristram  Coffin, 
junior,  died  in  1748,  aged  79.  Col.  Joseph  Coffin,  son  of  Nathaniel  Coffin,  died 
in  1773,  aged  71. 

Deacon  David  Marsh,  of  Haverhill,  died  in  his  80th  year.  His  wife  died  in 
her  92d  year.  They  had  twelve  children.  The  eldest  died  in  her  84th  year  : 
the  second,  in  her  88th  : the  third  in  her  80th  year  : the  second  son  in  his  81st  : 
the  fifth  son  in  his  69th.  The  seven  other  children  were  living  in  1810,  as  fol- 
lows : — The  eldest  son  was  in  his  87th  year  ; the  third  in  his  82d  ; the  fourth 
in  his  80th  ; the  sixth  in  his  76th  ; the  seventh  in  his  73d  ; the  fourth  daughter 
in  her  71st;  the  fifth  in  her  69th  year.  All  are  now  dead.  Their  precise  ages 
I will  obtain  in  a few  days. 

William  Peters  died  in  Medfield,  Massachussets,  in  1786  or  ’7,  aged  85. 

Hannah,  his  wife,  died  in  1786,  aged  93. 

They  had  10  children,  viz.  : — Joseph,  died  in  1800,  aged  71  ; Benjamin,  in 
1803,  aged  72  ; Mary,  in  1813,  aged  81  ; Adam,  in  1813,  aged  79  ; Eve,  in 
1823,  aged  87  ; Tahpunis,  in  1817,  aged  77  ; Andrew,  in  1822,  aged  80  ; 
Nathan,  in  1824,  aged  77  ; Tunis,  in  1820,  aged  73. 

Jethro  Peters  was  living  in  1824,  in  his  81st  year.  The  day  he  was  eighty 
years  old  he  walked  13  miles. 

Dr.  H.  Martin  died  in  Marblehead,  leaving  7 children  by  his  first  wife,  who 
were  all  living  in  1824,  of  the  following  ages,  viz.  : — 88,  87,  76,  73,  71,  61.  By 
his  second  wife,  he  left  two  children,  ages  53  and  51. 

Mary  Briggs  died  in  Wellington,  Massachussets,  in  1813,  aged  102,  leaving  9 
children,  aged  79,  77,  73,  72,  70,  68,  63,  60,  57. 

Mr.  Temple,  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  Massachussets,  died  in  1765,  aged 
86.  His  8 children  were  living  in  1788,  at  the  following  ages  : — 89,  85,  83, 
91,  79,  77,  75,  73. 

Oliver  Farmer,  of  Billerica,  died  1761,  aged  76.  His  wife  died  1773,  in  her 
77th  year.  They  had  9 children  ; their  ages  were  as  follows  : 


Abigail 

died  13th  January, 

1791, 

aged  70  years  352  days. 

Mary 

» 

25th  Sept., 

1803, 

33 

. 72 

33 

19 

99 

Sarah 

}> 

8th  Dec., 

1819', 

33 

95 

33 

346 

99 

Betty 

» 

17th  Sept., 

1805, 

33 

70 

33 

87 

” | twins, 

33  ) 

Rebecca 

jj 

30th  August, 

1809, 

33 

83 

33 

79 

Oliver 

jj 

24th  Feb., 

1814, 

33  . 

85 

33 

196 

99 

Isabella 

33 

26th  Dec., 

1793, 

33 

62 

33 

228 

99 

Edward 

33 

4th  August, 

1804, 

33 

70 

33 

149 

99 

John 

33 

9 th  January, 

1806, 

33 

69 

33 

21 

99 

In  the  Salem  Gazette  of  1812,  is  the  following  account  of  a family  of  eight 
children,  born  in  Chelmsford,  who  were  all  living  in  January,  1812,  at  the  fol- 
lowing ages  : 

Ephraim  Warren — born  16th  December,  1731,  in  his  81st  year. 

John  Warren — born  14th  September,  1733,  in  his  79th  year. 

Esther  Warren — born  27th  April,  1735,  in  her  77th  year. 

Isaac  Warren — born  30th  January,  1737,  in  his  75th  year. 

Lydia  Warren — born  1st  January,  1739,  in  her  73d  year. 

Elizabeth  Warren — born  25th  May,  1741,  in  her  7 1st  year. 

Thomas  Warren — born  5th  April,  1743,  in  his  69th  year. 

Josiah  Warren — born  27th  April,  1745,  was  in  his  80th  year,  and  living  in 
1824. 

The  above  have  all  died  since  1812,  the  most  of  them  at  the  age  of  80  or 
upwards.  Their  parents  were  above  80. 

In  Dr.  Dwight’s  Travels,  vol.  2,  I find  the  following  : 

‘ James  Leonard,  the  Progenitor  of  the  family,  had  three  brothers.  Includ- 
ing these,  himself  and  his  descendants,  amounting  to  44  males,  the  ages  on 
this  side  of  the  family  are  as  follows  : — 4,  aged,  but  age  not  certainly  known ; 3, 
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almost  70;  9,  above  70;  9,  averaging  74  ; 3,  near  80;  11,  above  80;  5,  age 
unknown.  Of  his  female  descendants,  amounting  to  25,  2 were  aged,  5 were 
almost  70,  3 were  74,  4 above  75,  3 above  80,  1 above  90,  1 almost  100,  6,  age 
unknown.  All  these,  except  the  progenitor,  were  his  immediate  descendants 
in  direct  lines. 

Of  the  males,  all  except  5,  lived  to  be  above  60.  All  except  12,  or  32  out  of 
the  44,  lived  to  be  above  70  ; 23  above  74  ; and  11  above  80. 

‘ Of  the  25  females,  all  except  8 lived  to  be  near  70 ; probably  all  but  6 : 12 
lived  to  be  74;  9 exceeded  75  ; 5 were  above  80  ; 1 above  90  ; and  1 almost 
100.  These  Leonards  lived  in  Raynham.  The  first  forge  erected  in  America 
was  built  in  Raynham,  by  James  and  Henry  Leonard. 

In  the  same  volume  of  Dwight’s  Travels,  I find  the  following  : — * A married 
pair,  of  the  name  of  Clark,  had  11  children.  One  died,  if  I mistake  not,  in 
early  life:  of  the  remaining  10,  4 lived  to  be  above  90,  3 above  80,  and  3 
above  70.  Six  of  these  were  sons,  and  lived,  each  with  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
more  than  50  years.  The  youngest  son  died  in  the  98  th  year  of  his  age.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  there  had  sprung  from  the  original  pair,  1145  persons, 
of  whom  960  were  still  living.’  This  Clark  family  lived  in  Northampton.  In 
addition  to  what  I said  of  the  longevity  of  the  Chases,  you  may  add  John 
Chase,  who  died  in  1740,  aged  85 ; and  David,  son  of  John,  who  died  in  1802, 
aged  92  years  and  2 months.  Simeon  Chase  died  in  Newbury,  in  1829,  aged 
84  1-2  years.  I could  mention  many  others,  both  in  the  Chase  and  Coffin 
families,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  I shall  probably  obtain  in  a few 
days,  a more  full  account  of  Deacon  Samuel  Chase’s  family — that  is,  his  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  and  his  children. 

Thomas  Webster,  the  great-grandfather  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  83  years  old 
when  he  died.  Thomas  Webster  came  to  Hampton,  in  or  about  the  year  1656, 
and  died  in  February,  1715,  aged  83.  His  son,  Ebenezer,  lived  in  Kingston, 
and  he  had  a son  Ebenezer,  who  was  born  in  Kingston,  and  removed  to 
Salisbury,  New  Hampshire.  That  was  Col.  Ebenezer  Webster,  the  father  of 
Daniel  and  Ebenezer  Webster,  both  giants  in  intellect.  Thomas  Webster  was 
36  years  old,  when  his  son  Ebenezer  was  born,  which  was  on  1st  August,  1667. 
This  Ebenezer  was  Daniel’s  grandfather.’ 

THE  ESTEN  FAMILY,  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

‘ Joseph  Esten’  the  first  in  the  list,  and  now  in  the  95th  year,  enjoys  com- 
fortable health.  The  writer  of  this  saw  him  two  years  ago  on  foot,  going  to 
visit  his  sister,  a distance  of  three  miles.  He  said  he  mowed  that  summer, 
though  it  plagued  him  to  see  the  stones. 

Joseph  Esten,  born  Dec.  2,  O.  S.,  or  Dec.  13,  1752,  now  of  Burrillville,  in 
his  95th  year. 

Johanna  Inman,  born  January  11,  1754,  now  of  Burrillville,  in  her  93rd 
year. 

Martha  Inman,  born  June  22,  1756,  now  of  Michigan,  in  her  91st  year. 

Jemima  Button,  born  March  15,  1759,  now  of  Smithfield,  in  her  88th 
year. 

John  Esten,  born  October  2,  1761,  now  of  Burrillville,  in  his  85th  year. 

Henry  Esten,  born  May  1,  1764,  now  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  83rd 
year. 

Mary  Brown,  born  April  15,  1771,  now  of  Scituate,  in  her  76th  year. 

Salome  Buxton,  born  June  5,  1774,  now  of  Smithfield,  in  her  73rd  year. 

Amey  Inman,  born  Nov.  12,  1776,  now  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  her 
70  th  year. 

Averaging  about  84  years. 

Their  father  died  aged  78;  their  mother  died  aged  86.  Their  father's 
mother  died  aged  97 ; their  mother’s  father  died  aged  97. — ’ 

Slaterville,  Oct  19,  1846.  Providence  Journal. 

Nor  is  there  any  end  to  facts  of  this  class.  Every  observer  must 
have  seen  similar  instances  of  hereditary  longevity  ; and  seen  them 
reported  in  papers  and  books,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Who  can 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  law  of  transmission. 

THE  LONGEVITY  OF  ONE’S  ANCESTORS  CAN  BE  PREDICATED. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  this  transmission  of  longevity,  is  the  fact, 
that  the  age  of  ancestors  can  be  told,  from  an  inspection  of  the  form 
and  physiology  of  their  descendants.  In  his  lecture,  the  author  has. 
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hundreds  of  times,  selected  from  tlie  audience  persons  unknown  to  him, 
and  pronounced  upon  the  respective  ages  of  their  ancestors.  He  usually 
comes  within  five  years,  and  generally  tells  which.  Of  course,  the 
death  of  such  ancestor  by  accident  and  the  like,  occasions  failures  ; but, 
in  hundreds  of  cases  thus  pronounced  upon  in  public,  he  rarely  errs 
five  years,  of  which  his  numerous  audiences  are  witnesses.  A few  ex- 
amples : 

At  my  lecture  in  Marlboro’  Chapel,  Boston,  Oct.  5, 1843,  I remarked, 
that  the  grandfather  of  a stranger  selected  from  the  audience  as  a test, 
lived  to  be  at  least  95.  ‘Above  a hundred,’  was  his  reply.  Thus  were 
predicated  both  the  age  and  ancestor. 

I remarked  that  the  father  of  another,  then  on  the  stage,  probably 
lived  to  be  85.  The  answer  was  82,  and  then  died  of  gout,  which 
afflicted  him  sixty  years. 

I predicated  that  some  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Booth,  of  Portsmouth, 
Ne  w Haven,  probably  lived  to  be  from  85  to  90.  He  replied,  that 
all  except  those  now  alive  had  reached  80,  and  some  exceeded  90. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Kendall,  of  Boston,  required  me  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
age  of  his  grand-parents.  I answered,  4 they  were  second  Methusalahs.’ 
He  replied,  that  his  grandfather  lived  to  be  101. 

THE  WHITMAN  FAMILY. 

In  examining  professionally  the  head  of  Rev.  Jason  Whitman  of 
Portland,  Maine,  I remarked  : 4 Your  ancestors  on  your  father’s  side 
lived  to  a great  age  ; I should  judge  to  90  or  95.’ 

The  next  day  he  kindly  presented  me  with  a work,  containing  the 
genealogy  of  his  family  from  John  Whitman,  called  the  ancestor  of  the 
Whitman  family  in  this  country,  who  lived  to  be  about  90.  From 
this  work  we  take  the  following  : 4 His  brother,  Zechariah,  died  at  a 
great  age.  None  of  his  sons  died  under  82,  and  some  reached  90.  His 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  died  at  83.  Nicholas,  another  son,  had  four 
children,  who  lived  to  be  above  85,  and  two  of  them  to  90.’  Judge 
Mitchell  says  of  his  descendants:  ‘Four  of  them  are  now  [1832] 
living,  at  the  respective  ages  of  94,  87,  84,  and  80.’  One  of  the  latter 
was  active  and  in  good  health  in  his  97th  year.  The  fifth  child  of 
Nicholas  lived  to  be  80.  Eleven  males,  all  descendants  of  Thomas, 
attained  the  following  ages  : 80,  81,  82,  83,  83,  83,  88,  90,  90,  95, 
and  96  ; and  three  females  lived  to  92,  95,  and  98  ; and  the  longevity 
of  the  females  has  equalled  that  of  the  males.  One  of  the  daughters  of 
Abia  Whitman,  reached  92  ; and  two  of  her  sons,  about  80  each  ; 
and  John,  a son  of  Abia,  was  yet  healthy  when  80  years  old.  Five  of 
the  children  of  Ebenezer  Whitman,  a grandson  of  the  ancestor,  attained 
the  following  ages  : 80,  86,  87,  90,  and  94  ; and  their  father  was  very 
smart  and  active,  and  able  to  do  a full  day’s  work,  at  71,  when  he  was 
killed  by  a loaded  cart  running  over  him.  Samuel  W,  another  grand- 
son of  the  ancestor,  attained  the  age  of  100  ; and  another  grandson 
died  in  his  80th  year.  Some  of  the  fourth  generation  attained  the  fol- 
lowing ages  : 86,  83,  70,  88,  95,  80,  90,  95,  72,  75,  82,  80,  80  ; two 
others,  between  80  and  90  ; and  one  of  them.  Deacon  Jason  Whitman, 
the  grandfather,  if  I mistake  not,  of  the  Rev.  Jason  W,  first  mentioned, 
recently  died  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  107  ; — while  another  was 
living  in  good  health  when  in  his  97th  year,  and  another  in  his  84th. 
Dne  of  this  Whitman  family  had  a son  born  when  the  father  was 
nearly  80,  and  this  son  lived  to  be  80  ! Behold  the  predominance  of 
the  Whitman  tenacity  of  life,  over  all  those  with  whom  they  inter- 
married, so  as  thus  to  stamp  the  impress  of  longevity  upon  almost  all 
their  descendants.  What  better  patrimony  could  be  left  children  than 
this  of  longevity  ? 

In  examining  professionally  the  head  of  Mr.  Horton,  of  Milk  street, , 
Boston,  whose  firm  does  the  second  largest  business  in  Boston,  I said  : 
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* Your  ancestors  lived  to  be  nearly  100.’  One  of  them  attained  the  age 
of  92.  These  predications  were  made  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  7. 

The  day  preceding,  I told  a professional  subject,  that  a grand-parent 
whom  I specified,  lived  to  be  95,  or  over : 102  was  the  answer. 

Of  another  subject’s  grand-parents,  I predicated  95  : 92  would  have 
been  correct. 

Of  another’s  of  the  same  party,  I pronounced  90  ; it  was  87. 

To  a similar  question,  from  another  of  this  party,  I answered,  4 Your 
mother  was  consumptive,  and  is  probably  dead.  ’ She  died  of  this 
disease  at  40.  If  the  son  attains  that  age,  he  will  exceed  my  predictions. 

All  these  predications,  with  these  results,  were  made  within  three 
hays,  and  are  but  samples  of  what  are  continually  occuring  in  my 
office  and  lectures. 

In  Manchester,  1843,  I judged  the  age  of  Mr.  Colborn,  to  be  95. 
His  grandmother  lived  to  be  93,  and  a sister  of  his  grandfather  was 
above  90. 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Cook  I said,  4 very  aged.’  His  father  was 
00,  grandfather  88,  uncle  living  at  92,  and  his  sister  at  85,  while  his 
grandfather’s  brothers  were  between  80  and  90. 

I judged  the  ancestors  of  Jacob  Smart  to  have  been  from  95  to  100. 
He  had  ten  uncles  and  aunts  then  alive,  whose  average  ages  were  78, 
one  being  87,  some  above  90,  and  all  healthy. 

I ascribed  great  age  to  the  ancestry  of  George  Freeman.  His  father 
was  then  alive  at  89,  and  very  active  and  healthy,  and  his  father’s 
father  died  at  86,  and  paternal  grandmother  at  94,  and  her  mother  at 
the  same  age.  His  mother  was  78,  and  both  her  parents  90.  His 
grandfather’s  brothers  and  sisters  generally  lived  to  between  80  and  90. 

DATA  ON  WHICH  THESE  PREDICATIONS  ARE  MADE. 

Many  think  these  predications  perfect  presumption,  yet  they  depend 
on  scientific  signs.  And  the  signs  which  indicate  all  this  are  easily 
read. 

The  principal  index  of  great  longevity  in  a given  person’s  ancestors, 
is  an  ample  development  of  the  vital  apparatus  ; or  a capacious  chest, 
and  of  course  large  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  and  vital  organs,  with  a 
proportionally  smaller  head.  This  general  form — fulness  of  face  and 
person,  depth  and  breadth  of  chest,  fulness  of  abdomen,  and  general 
breadth  of  structure — all  betoken  ancestral,  and,  extraordinaries  ex- 
cepted, personal  longevity. 

Yet  this  fulness  of  face  and  body  is  not  the  only  sign  of  longevity. 
A spare,  wrinkled,  muscular  temparament,  which  may  be  known  by 
great  distinctness  of  the  muscles,  bones,  furrows,  and  projections, 
prominence  of  nose,  eyebrows,  chin,  etc.,  also  foretokens  tenacity  of 
life.  Of  this,  Elias  Hicks,  who  lived  to  be  82,  notwithstanding  his 
extraordinary  labours,  furnishes  an  example.  His  father  was  very 
aged,  and  his  descendants  bid  fair  to  be  so. 

One  reason  why  longevity  accompanies  this  temperament  is,  because 
its  great  ease  of  action  accomplishes  much  labour,  mental  and  physical, 
with  comparatively  little  expenditure  of  vitality,  so  that  the  manu- 
facture keeps  pace  with  the  expenditure  ; and  another  is,  that  this  organ- 
ization is  exceedingly  tough,  elastic,  flexible,  and  powerful,  as  ’well  as 
capable  of  astonishing  endurance. 

The  predication  as  to  whether  this  longevity  is  derived  from  the 
paternal  or  maternal  line,  is  made  on  the  following  data.  The  male 
form  or  type  of  head  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  female  ; as 
will  be  seen  in  a work  on  4 Woman,’  which  will  form  a volume  of  this 
series.  Yet  sons  often  resemble  their  mothers,  and  daughters  their 
fathers.  This  can  easily  and  correctly  be  inferred.  Hence,  when  I 
find*a  man  who  has  the  above  described  indices  of  longevity,  and  also 
large  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  Calculation,  and  other  organs  which  more 
frequently  predominate  in  man  than  woman,  I infer,  and  am  rarely 
mistaken,  that  he  inherits  both  his  longevity  and  phrenology  from  his 
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father,  and  of  course  that  his  paternal  line  is  long-lived.  But  if  a son 
have  the  smaller  Self-Esteem  and  predominant  Approbativeness,  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness, and  other  organs,  the  predominance  of  which  char- 
acterize the  female  head,  the  inference  is  that  he  ‘takes  after*  his 
mother  ; and  if  he  have  also  the  marks  of  a consumptive  habit,  I infer, 
and  rarely  fail  of  being  correct,  that  he  inherited  this  tendency  from 
his  mother  ; that  is,  that  she  was  consumptive.  But  when  the  son 
resembles  his  mother,  and  she  her  father,  I sometimes  mistake  the 
mother’s  father  for  the  father  ; and  thus  of  females.  Where,  also,  the 
subject  resembles  both  parents  about  equally,  I cannot  predicate  from 
which  side  either  longevity,  talents,  or  diseases  were  inherited,  only 
the  fact  that  they  were  entailed.  Yet  while  these  exceptions  some- 
times prevent  a correct  predication  of  the  side  from  which  the  various 
hereditary  qualities  are  derived,  they  do  not  at  all  militate  against  the 
pact  or  the  cognizability  of  such  transmission. 

Still,  all  descended  from  long-lived  parents  will  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily live  to  an  equal  age  : but  if  these  parents  had  not  impaired  their 
health  before  their  children  were  born,  the  children  will  have  that 
native  strength  of  constitution , which,  if  they  do  not  violate  the  laws  of 
physiology,  will  prolong  their  lives  to  an  equal  age.  In  order  that 
.descendants  may  inherit  the  longevity  of  their  ancestors,  two  things  are 
indispensable — that  none  of  these  ancestors  have  either  married 
weakly  companions,  or  broken  their  health  by  repeated  abuses  before 
the  birth  of  any  of  their  children,  and  that  the  children  themselves 
have  also  so  far  obeyed  the  physical  laws,  as  to  have  preserved  their 
own  health  unimpaired.  Thus  : if  A.  is  descended  from  a long-lived 
stock  on  both  sides,  yet  breaks  down  his  constitution  before  he  becomes 
a parent,  his  children  will  inherit  his  weakened  constitution  ; or  if  A. 
should  both  preserve  his  own  health  and  also  marry  into  a long-lived 
family,  and  thus  transmit  strong  constitutions  and  great  tenacit}r  of 
life  to  his  children,  his  children  will  still,  if  they  abuse  their  health, 
die  proportionally  early.  Hence  multitudes,  capacitated  by  nature  to 
live  to  a great  age,  die  young,  and  their  children  die  still  younger. 
Those  habits  in  parents  wrhich  shorten  the  lives  of  their  children,  do 
also  diminish  the  indices  of  long  life  in  their  children. 

Let  none  therefore  trifle  with  their  health  because  their  ancestors 
were  aged  ; for  ancestral  longevity  does  not  ensure  their  lives,  unless 
they  obey  the  laws  of  health.  Let  us  all  therefore  cherish  health,  and 
increase  by  culture  our  natural  tenacity  of  life,  so  as  to  transmit  this 
great  patrimony — capability  for  longevity — to  our  descendants. 

These  indices  of  longevity  also  enable  us  to  tell  about  how  long,  ex- 
traordinaries excepted,  given  individuals  will  live.  True,  we  cannot 
predicate  the  day  or  the  hour  of  any  one’s  death  ; but  since  w'e  can 
estimate  his  present  amount  of  energy  and  the  rate  at  which  he  is 
spending  it,  we  can  compute  about  how  long  it  will  last. 

PREMATURE  DEATH  IS  HEREDITARY. 

The  facts  which  prove  this  position  are  not  less  numerous  or  palpable 
than  those  just  given  in  proof  that  longevity  is  hereditary.  The  chil- 
dren of  those  who  die  young,  except  when  they  die  young  by  accident 
or  some  violent  disease,  rarely  live  to  be  aged,  except  where  they  inherit 
longevity  from  some  ancestor.  Hence  sickly  families  usually  ‘run  out,’ 
whereas  the  vitality  of  long-lived  families  both  increases  the  number 
of  their  offspring,  and  insures  their  life — a most  wise  and  beneficent 
arrangement.  The  miserable  physical  habits,  especially  of  our  women, 
are  enfeebling  and  burying  nearly  half  of  our  children,  and  rendering 
parents  too  debilitated  or  diseased  to  propagate,  and  thus  obliterating 
their  name  and  race  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Look  around,  reader. 
Do  you  not  know  many  parents  too  weakly  or  sickly  to  have  living 
children,  or  who  have  children  so  feeble,  that  the  utmost  pains  are 
necessary  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  ? 
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DISEASES  HEREDITARY. 


CONSUMPTION  HEREDITARY. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Louis,  of  France,  has  discovered  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  of  infants,  at  birth,  both  of  whose  parents  were  then  consumptive. 

In  Georgetown,  Massachusetts,  in  1844,  the  author  examined  pro- 
fessionally the  head  of  a girl  six  years  old,  then  aefeceed  with  incip- 
ient consumption.  Her  mother  was  confined  to  her  bed  with  it,  and 
every  day  in  fear  of  dissolution. 

A father  in  Beverley,  Massachusetts,  buried  a wife  and  ten  children 
• — all  victims  to  this  fell  destroyer. 

The  mother  of  Mrs.  H.  died  of  consumption  when  about  twenty. 
Mrs.  H.  died  of  it  at  about  twenty-three,  and  left  a daughter  with  all 
the  indices  of  a similar  predisposition. 

Miss was  selected  for  examination  by  the  audience,  in  Car- 

bondale,  Dec.  1845.  I said  before  the  audience  that  her  mother  was 
consumptive.  The  mother  died  of  this  disease. 

To  a professional  applicant  I remarked:  4 Your  father’s  relatives, 
and  probably  your  father,  were  consumptive.’  He  replied  that  his 
father  had  buried  every  one  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  that  disease. 

Of  a lad  examined  the  same  day,  I said,  turning  to  his  mother, 
‘You  or  your  family  are  consumptive,  and  your  boy  is  in  danger  of  dying 
of  pulmonary  affection  before  he  is  twenty,  unless  preventives  are 
vigorously  employed.*  The  mother,  weeping,  answered  that  she  had 
already  buried  his  father  of  this  disease,  and  inquired  how  it  could  be 
prevented  ? I referred  her  to  a chapter  on  its  prevention,  to  be  found 

in  4 PHYSIOLOGY.’ 

I spend  few  days  professionally  without  predicating  this  disease  of 
one  or  more  applicants,  and  scarcely  ever  fail  of  being  correct,  and 
usually  predicate  the  parent  whose  relatives  have  been  thus  predisposed. 

My  mother  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Her 
otherwise  strong  constitution  delayed  its  termination  for  seven  years 
after  it  was  seated.  An  aunt  and  a cousin  have  both  died  of  the  same 
disease.  She  inherited  it  from  her  mother’s  side,  though  many  of  her 
relatives,  named  Field,  are  long-lived.  It  comes  through  my  grand- 
mother’s parents,  four  generations  back,  and  I have  traced  it  in  one  or 
more  from  them  down  in  every  family  of  their  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-grandchildren. 

I am  predisposed  to  it.  I induced  it  by  ignorantly  exposing  and  abus- 
ing my  health  at  the  ages  of  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-two — yet  it 
was  arrested,  and  has  been  kept  at  bay  till  the  present  time,  mainly  by 
the  exercise  of  my  lungs  in  speaking,  and  by  practising  those  directions 
for  avoiding  consumptive  tendencies,  given  in  ‘physiology’.  By  fol- 
lowing the  preventive  regimen  there  specified,  almost  any  one,  however 
predisposed,  can  both  ward  it  off,  and  live  comfortably  to  a good  age. 

SCROFULA  HEREDITARY. 

Scrofula  is  closely  allied  to  consumption — it  is  the  genus  of  what 
consumption  is  the  species . It  is  a tuberculous  disease,  which  attacks 
at  one  time  the  lungs,  and  generates  consumption  ; at  another  the 
stomach,  and  other  internal  organs,  inducing  obstinate  dyspepsia,  inter- 
nal ulcers,  etc.  ; at  another  the  bones,  causing  white  swellings,  dis- 
torted osseous  formations,  and  muscular  debility,  or  rheumatic  tortures, 
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and  at  other  times  other  portions — the  brain  and  nervous  system  in 
particular.  It  might  therefore  be  called  the  parent  of  consumptive 
predispositions. 

lugol’s  practice. 

‘ A lady  who  possessed  a good  complexion,  and  every  mark  of  good 
health,  nevertheless  had  children  and  grandchildren  who  were  scrofu- 
lous. This  astonished  her  very  much,  although  her  sister  was  affected 
with  the  same  complaint.  She  had  a third  sister  who  was  a little 
rickety,  to  whom  she  bore  no  resemblance  twenty  years  before.  But 
since  they  had  passed  the  prime  of  life,  these  two  sisters  had  be- 
come strikingly  similar  to  each  other.  The  first  time  I noticed  it 
was  on  seeing  them  weep  together  for  the  death  of  a scrofulous  child,  a 
relative  of  both.  They  wept  in  the  same  manner.  Now  they  have  the 
same  tone,  the  same  accentuation,  a peculiar  movement  of  the  com- 
missures of  the  lips,  which  results  partly  from  the  loss  of  the  same  teeth 
in  the  two  sisters  ; their  features  generally  are  wrinkled  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  family  likeness  has  become  very  apparent.  * * * On 
inquiry,  we  ascertained  that  the  scrofula  was  general  in  the  family,  and 
inherited  from  the  father.  * * * 

‘Twelve  years  since,  I treated  the  only  son  of  a lady  wdio  had  eleven 
children.  This  patient,  nineteen  years  old,  had  a white  swelling  of  the 
right  foot.  His  mother  died  of  a pulmonary  complaint,  a few'  years 
previous. 

-*•  * ■*■  * * if-  * * 

‘ This  girl  was  an  only  child,  having  lost  an  elder  sister,  who  died 
when  thirteen  years  old,  covered  with  abscesses  after  an  attack  of  the 
variola  ; a brother  with  hydrocephalus,  who  died  when  two  years  and 
a half  old,  and  another  brother,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months. 
Her  paternal  uncle  had  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  had  died 
already.  Only  two  remained,  one  of  whom  w'as  affected  with  tubercles, 
and  was  much  emaciated  ; the  other  was  very  delicate.’ 

He  cites  cases  in  which  the  same  scrofulous  parent  had  scrofulous 
children  in  two  and  more  marriages,  and  others  which  showed  that  a 
healthy  parent  had  by  one  marriage,  with  a healthy  companion,  healthy 
children,  and  by  another,  a scrofulous  partner,  scrofulous  children.  His 
citations  are  as  follow's. 

‘The  father  of  this  young  man — a scrofulous  subject — had  six  chil- 
dren by  a first  marriage  ; all  were  tainted  by  scrofula.  He  had  six 
by  a second  wife  ; all  were  exempt  from  this  malady. 

6 1 know  a robust  man  who  married  two  sisters,  both  of  whom  had 
pulmonary  tubercles  : he  had  scrofulous  children  by  each  marriage. 
By  the  first  wife  he  had  two,  one  a boy,  who  died  when  three  years 
old,  of  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  other  a girl,  who  died 
when  twelve  years  old,  of  rachitis  and  pulmonary  tubercles.  He  had 
three  children  by  his  second  wife,  who  died  of  consumption  ; two  of 
them  at  a very  early  age,  while  the  third,  when  four  years  old,  was  so 
weak  as  still  to  require  nursing. 

‘ Condert,  a pat-ient  at  the  hospital  St.  Louis,  in  1829,  was  affected 
with  several  severe  varieties  of  scrofulous  diseases.  The  father  of  this 
young  man  had  four  children  by  his  first  wife,  all  of  whom  were 
healthy,  and  three  by  his  second,  all  of  whom  had  scrofula  : our 
patient  was  one  of  them.  The  second  wife  had  been  married  before, 
and  had  four  children  by  her  first  husband,  two  of  whom  had  pulmo- 
nary tubercles. 

‘ Finally,  I have  seen  the  case  of  a man  who  married  three  times, 
and  had  scrofulous  children  only  by  his  second  wife.  He  had  three 
children  by  this  marriage,  a boy,  who  entered  the  hospital  St.  Louis, 
and  two  girls  : one  of  them  died  when  ten  years  old,  of  a white 
swelling  of  the  knee  ; the  other  had  tubercles  in  the  neck  in  infancy. 
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but  enjoyed  good  health  when  forty  years  old.  This  man’s  children  by 
his  first  and  third  wives  were  healthy. 

4 In  May,  1837,  Delpech  died  at  the  hospital  St.  Louis  with  tubercles, 
leaving  four  young  children,  all  of  whom  died  tuberculous  in  less 
than  three  months  after  their  father ; the  eldest  was  less  than  seven 
years  old. 

4 In  many  of  these  cases,  the  third  generation  never  sees  the  light  : 
the  mothers  most  generally  miscarry,  and  some  never  bear  a full-grown 
child.’ 

SYPHILITIC  DISEASES  TRANSMITTED. 

1 knew  a young  man,  the  son  of  virtuous  parents,  but  whose  mother 
had  been  infected  with  the  venereal  virus  by  a former  dissolute  hus- 
band, who  was  full  of  loathsome  ulcers  at  birth.  The  disease  finally 
located  in  his  hip  and  knee  joints,  which  were  drawn  out  of  shape  in 
a dreadful  manner,  so  that  he  could  hardly  hobble  about,  and  his 
whole  life  was  one  of  great  suffering.  The  mother’s  health  was  much, 
improved  by  a transfer  of  the  disease  to  her  offspring.  The  children  of  a 
certain  class  of  females  in  our  cities  and  villages  are  almost  always  dis- 
eased. The  great  majority  of  our  vagabond  children  are  of  this  paren- 
tage, and  most  of  them  have  scrofula  in  one  or  another  of  its  forms,  or 
some  other  loathsome  disease  or  deformity,  as  all  can  see  who  will 
examine.  The  children  of  licentious  parents  are  often  actually  rotten 
with  syphilitic  ulcers  at  birth,  and  are  the  most  pitiable  objects  upon 
which  the  sun  can  shine.  Such  diseases,  however,  when  not  extremely 
aggravated,  generally  develop  themselves  in  the  form  of  scrofula,  and 
as  such  are  transmitted  till  they  extinguish  the  families  subject  to 
them.  Some  physicians  consider  scrofula  as  originating  mainly  in 
this  vice.  This  doubtless  exceeds  the  truth,  yet  there  is  no  telling  how 
frightful  a source  of  disease  this  vice  has  become.  The  children  of  vir- 
tuous parents  often  die  in  consequence  of  licentious  ancestors,  consigned 
to  the  tombs  before  they  saw  the  light.  On  the  transmissibility  of  this 
disease,  hear  Lugol  again. 

4 1 have  known  scrofulous  children  whose  parents  have  been  syphi- 
litic, or  even  were  so  when  their  children  were  conceived. 

4 In  the  hospital  St.  Louis  we  have  a patient,  named  Guillien,  who  is 
scrofulous,  and  affected  with  tubercles  and  caries  ; his  father  had  been 
syphilitic  several  times. 

4 Young  Dasailly  had  a scrofulous  exostosis  of  the  left  thigh,  and  her 
mother  had  a similar  affection.  In  another  case,  we  saw  at  the  hospi- 
tal, a child  ten  years  old,  with  scrofulous  tubercles;  her  mother  admit- 
ted she  had  primitive  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  that  she  was  then  affec- 
ted with  exostosis  and  syphilitic  ulcers. 

4 The  syphilitic  origin  of  scrofula  is  still  more  marked  in  the  follow- 
ing case  : that  of  a family  of  three  children,  where  the  two  elder  were 
well,  and  the  third  had  scrofula.  The  last  was  eighteen  years  old,  and 
was  no  larger  than  a child  twelve  years  old,  his  growth  having  been  re- 
tarded by  scrofula.  The  difference  between  the  health  of  our  patient 
and  that  of  his  brother  and  sister,  is  worthy  of  remark  ; the  father  of 
these  three  children,  when  he  led  a regular  life  and  enjoyed  good  health, 
had  children  who  were  vigorous  and  healthy.  But  some  years  after, 
his  habits  became  dissipated.  At  that  time,  while  exhausted  and 
syphilitic,  having  also  infected  his  wife,  he  had  a third  child  who  was 
born  scrofulous,  and  whose  life  was  only  a succession  of  uninterrupted 
suffering,  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  died  of  marasmus.’ 

Other  authors  bear  a kindred  testimony.  The  world  is  full  of  prac- 
tical examples  of  the  evils  of  licentious  indulgence.  The  fact  is  notor- 
ious, that  the  crews  of  American  and  European  vessels  which  visit  the 
Pacific,  shamelessly  revel  in  lustful  debauch  with  the  native  females  of 
those  islands,  and  have  done  so  for  many  years,  and  the  consequences 
are,  that  the  syphilitic  disease  afflicts  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  both 
11 
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sexes  and  all  ages,  and  destroys  them  so  fast,  that  at  the  present  ratio  of 
decrease,  in  sixty  years  it  will  completely  depopulate  those  once  crowded 
and  happy  islands  ! 

Whole  provinces  in  India  have  also  been  nearly  depopulated  by  a sim- 
ilar importation  of  this  disease  among  1$ae  natives,  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  English.  I state  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses,  and 
add  to  it,  on  the  testimony  of  one  who  knows  and  has  seen,  that  this 
disease  is  also  ravaging  China,  introduced  by  licentious  Caucasians. 
These  races,  being  less  powerfully  constituted  than  our  own,  are  cured 
with  greater  difficulty,  and  swept  off  much  more  rapidly.  But  it  will 
prove  too  strong  for  us,  unless  arrested. 

Rigid  virtue  is  thus  enforced  upon  youth  in  tones  louder  them  the 
thunders  of  Sinai.  Just  so  far  as  parents  contract  this  virus,  will  their 
posterity,  generation  after  generation,  be  tainted,  and  probably  de- 
stroyed. Let  the  young  take  heed  to  their  ways,  and  avoid  this  awful 
calamity  by  keeping  themselves  uncorrupted. 

GOUT  AND  APOPLEXY. 

Gout  is  beyond  doubt  transmitted.  This  painful  disease  can  indeed 
be  engendered  by  luxurious  living,  in  those  whose  parentage  is  wholly 
free  from  it ; but  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  the 
gout  will  be  found  to  have  both  ancestral  and  collateral  relatives  simi- 
larly afflicted. 

Apoplexy,  a near  relative  of  gout,  is  also  hereditary.  Medical  works 
cite  many  cases  in  point.  A friend,  in  a recent  walk,  apologized  for 
his  slow  pace  by  saying,  that  his  limbs  had  been  benumbed  a few  days 
before  with  a paralytic  shock.  His  father  and  uncle  had  both  died  of 
paralysis. 

CANCERS  AND  RING-WORMS. 

A Mr.  Rugg,  of  Heath,  Massachusetss,  died  a lingering  death  of  can- 
cer. Soon  after,  his  brother  was  taken  down  in  the  same  way,  and  after 
having  suffered  beyond  account,  died  of  a cancer  in  his  face. 

A friend  of  the  author  had  a cancer  taken  from  her  hand.  Her  cousin 
had  a cancer  cut  out.  A grandmother’s  sister,  and  one  aunt  of  these 
two,  died  of  cancers. 

Mrs.  Kitteredge  died  of  a malignant  cancer,  after  it  had  eaten  into 
her  breast  and  vitals,  and  caused  her  to  suffer  intensely.  One  of  her 
sons  died  of  the  same  disease,  and  two  of  his  daughters,  when  about  ten 
years  old,  each  had  a cancer  on  the  face.  One  of  his  brother’s  daughters 
has  a malignant  cancer  on  the  face.  She  resembles  her  uncle  ; and  he 
resembled  his  mother  in  complexion,  stature,  looks,  etc. 

The  ring-worm  predisposition  is  also  hereditary.  A professional  ap- 
plicant of  the  author  had  a ring- worm  which  almost  covered  the  side  of 
his  face,  and  was  highly  inflamed.  His  father  died  of  a similar  one  ; 
so  did  several  of  his  own  brothers  and  sisters,  and  also  several  relatives 
on  his  father’s  side. 

DYSPEPSIA  AND  HEART  AFFECTIONS. 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  has  always  been  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  of  a 
peculiarly  obstinate  and  painful  kind.  His  father,  Deacon  Beecher,  of 
Rew  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  similarly  affected,  and  so  are  nearly 
every  one  of  his  children,  and  some  of  his  nephews  and  nieces. 

The  author  has  suffered  twenty  years  from  a similar  affection.  His 
aunt  was  unable,  for  years,  to  eat  anything  but  rye  pudding  and  milk  ; 
but  by  this  means  effected  a cure.  Others  of  the  family  are  troubled  in 
like  manner. 

But  one  general  range  of  facts,  little  suspected  to  establish  this  con- 
clusion, deserves  remark,  not  merely  as  a sweeping  proof  of  this  doc- 
trine, but  as  a precautionary  warning  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  The 
children  of  dyspeptic  parents  will  generally  be  found  to  suffer  severely 
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from  bowel  complaints.  I need  not  particularize.  Produce  a dyspep- 
tic parent,  and  his  children  will  be  found  to  h&v«  feeble  digestive 
powers,  to  be  often  disordered  in  their  bowels,  and  with  difficulty 
brought  through  their  second  summer.  Soms  of  them,  too,  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  have  gone  into  premature  graves  in  July  or  August. 
Reader,  put  these  two  things  together — the  fact  that  more  than  half  the 
parents  in  this  country  are  more  or  less  dyspeptic — caused  by  eating 
enormously  and  very  fast,  as  proved  in  the  author’s  work  on  4 Physio- 
logy,’— and  that  half  our  children  die  under  five  years  of  age  mostly  of 
summer  complaints.  Behold  the  frightful  mortality  of  children  in 
August ! The  legitimate  consequence  of  originally  feeble  digestive 
powers.  And  these  weak  by  parental  inheritance  ! The  children  of 
robust  parents  do  not  die  thus  ; but  those  of  delicate,  white-livered, 
thin-faced,  small-abdomen,  sedentary  parentage  fall  in  summer  like 
grass  before  the  mower. 

Heart  affections  have  been  associated  with  dyspeptic  difficulties  be- 
cause the  relation  of  the  two  is  very  intimate.  Imperfect  digestion 
often  leaves  the  blood  too  stagnant  and  thick  to  pass  freely  through  the 
heart,  and  hence  its  palpitation.  Dyspepsia  being  transmitted,  we 
rightly  infer  that  therefore  heart  difficulties  are  equally  so. 

CALVIN  AND  ALEXANDER  EDSON. 

Calvin  Edson  of  Randolph,  Vermont,  died  a few  years  ago  a mere 
skeleton,  weighing  only  forty-five  pounds.  His  extreme  emaciation 
rendered  him  so  great  a curiosity,  that  he  was  exhibited  as  a show.  He 
ate  voraciously,  and  dissection  disclosed  the  cause  — an  enormous 
tapeworm. 

His  brother  Alexander,  college  educated,  and  formerly  a practising 
physician,  has  been  gradually  losing  his  health  and  flesh  for  some 
years,  and  now  weighs  only  fifty  pounds,  though  above  forty  years  old. 
‘The  Woodstock  Herald’  says  of  him  : — 4 in  his  tight  dress,  he  more 
resembles  a skeleton  in  clothes  than  a living  being.’  He  is  undoubtedly 
consumed,  like  his  brother,  by  a tapeworm,  bred  by  a disordered  sto- 
mach inherited  from  parentage. 

Worms  are  bred  by  stomachic  corruption,  and  the  parents  of  those 
children  who  are  much  troubled  with  them,  will  generally  be  found  to 
have  impaired  digestion,  and  to  have  been  similarly  troubled  in  youth. 
Rectify  the  stomach , and  this  will  eject  worms  and  prevent  their  recur- 
rence. But  of  this  point  in  4 Physiology , Animal  and  Mental .’ 

ENDURANCE  OR  HEAT  AND  COLD. 

Whole  families,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  will  often  be  found, 
most  or  all  of  whose  branches  are  easily  overcome  with  the  cold,  shiver- 
ing and  pinched  when  subject  to  it,  and  thriving,  like  plants,  only 
in  the  warm  weather.  The  great-grandmother  of  an  insane  subject 
mentioned  hereafter,  was  from  Jamaica,  and  could  hardly  endure  our 
winters.  When  old,  after  having  loaded  herself  with  flannel  garments, 
she  would  wrap  quilts  around  her  body  and  feet,  and  then  shiver  with 
cold.  Her  daughter  was  similarly  though  less  affected  by  cold,  and  her 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  and  great-great-grandchildren  like 
warm  weather,  but  endure  cold  with  great  difficulty,  and  are  unusually 
partial  to  the  fire.  Similar  cases  are  common. 

A correspondent  communicated  the  following  for  the  American 
Phrenological  Journal  : — 

4 John  Clark,  a native  of  Connecticut,  who  was  born  more  than  a 
century  ago,  was  peculiarly  affected  by  changeable  or  cold  weather ; 
his  hands  became  benumbed  and  almost  useless  ; his  tongue  stiffened, 
so  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  give  utterance  to  his 
ideas  ; the  muscles  of  his  face  contracted  and  stiffened  ; and  one  or  both 
eyes  closed  in  a very  peculiar  manner.  This  took  place  in  the  cool 
mornings  of  every  month  in  the  year.  How  it  was  with  his  ancestors 
I am  not  certain,  but  believe  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  many  of 
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them.  But  about  one-half  of  his  children  inherited  the  above  afflictive 
peculiarity  in  a remarkable  degree,  and  also  many  of  their  children, 
and  so  on  till  the  fourth  generation  ; while  the  other  part  of  his  family 
have  inherited  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  their  mother,  who 
was  a Miss  Elizabeth  Rogers,  supposed  to  be  a descendant  of  the  martyr 
Rogers,  who,  with  their  descendants,  are  exempt  from  this  infirmity. 

L.  H.  B.’ 

There  are  opposite  cases  of  whole  families  who  can  endure  cold.  Of 
this  all  can  witness  examples  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
them  out. 

Some  families  and  their  branches  can  endure  heat  remarkably. 
Others  are  easily  overcome  by  it. 

SUDDEN  DEATH  HEREDITARY. 

Instances  of  sudden  death  occur  in  some  families.  Some  eight  or  ten 
members  of  a family  named  Livermore,  who  reside  in  New  Hampshire, 
have  died  suddenly  of  heart  affections,  though  apparently  well  at  the 
time.  These  belonged  to  some  four  successive  generations. 

Joseph  Eaton  died  suddenly  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  and  his 
brother  and  sister  died  almost  instantaneously — one,  while  singing  in 
church,  and  the  other  while  preparing  to  visit  her  friends. 

Dr.  Milnor,  rector  of  Beekman  street  church,  New  York,  died  sud- 
denly when  in  excellent  health,  as  did  also  his  father  and  brother. 

CUTANEOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

The  undue  redness  or  slight  eruption  on  the  face  of  the  author  is 
hereditary,  though  slight  in  his  father,  and  a paternal  uncle  and  aunt. 
It  occurs  in  our  relations  in  Canada,  though  we  parted  four  generations 
back.  Jonathan  Fowler,  the  giant,  had  a peculiar  though  harmless 
swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  leg.  His  great  grandson  William,  and  his 
son  William,  of  Bradford,  Vermont,  had  a kindred  swelling.  So  has 
the  author  and  his  father.  So  have  other  descendants  of  this  progenitor. 

A Mrs.  Whitney  lost  several  children  by  a bad  humour,  which  they 
inherited  from  her. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Chaffin,  and  his  mother,  maternal  grandmother,  and  all 
his  brothers,  were  affected  with  a dry  and  shrinking  skin,  and  conse- 
quent cracking,  bleeding,  and  soreness  of  their  hands  and  faces. 

Salt  rheum  and  erysipelas  are  also  hereditary,  and  can  be  traced  both 
backward  and  laterally  in  nearly  all  those  cases  where  it  appears. 

Blindness,  deafness,  and  stammering  are  often  transmitted.  Dr. 
Howe’s  researches  establish  these  positions.  Four  of  the  eight  children 
of  James  A.  Bullard,  of  Monticello,  New  York,  are  blind,  and  have 
been  since  about  their  fifth  year,  before  which  they  saw.  Their  parents 
see,  but  an  aunt  is  blind.  Weak  and  defective  eyes  are  often  inherited, 
as  all  can  see  for  themselves. 

Both  near-sightedness  and  far-sightedness  are  often  entailed,  and  so 
are  cross  eyes.  The  St.  Louis  Gazette  says  : 4 A friend  recently  met  an 
emigrating  family,  the  father,  mother,  and  all  the  children  of  which — 
not  a few — down  to  the  smallest  urchin,  were  cross  eyed. 

Stammering  is  hereditary.  Daniel  Webster’s  grandfather  stuttered 
badly.  His  father  lisped  all  his  life,  and  Ezekiel,  Daniel’s  brother, 
was  never  able,  though  he  laboured  hard,  to  speak  some  words  correctly. 

HEMORRHAGE  HEREDITARY. 

That  lung  hemorrhage  is  hereditary,  has  been  virtually  established 
in  proving  that  consumption  is  hereditary. 

Tendency  to  nose-bleeding  is  also  transmitted.  So  is  the  bleeding 
tendency  in  general.  In  1844,  a man  living  on  Cape  Cod  was  bleeding, 
and  had  been  for  several  weeks,  from  only  a small  wound,  notwith- 
standing every  effort  made  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  Already  he  had 
become  very  weak,  and  feared  he  should  bleed  to  death  from  a 
wound,  which  would  ordinarily  have  ceased  in  a few  minutes.  Two  of 
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his  brothers  had  already  bled  to  death  from  slight  wounds,  after  a per- 
petual flow  of  blood  for  months.  Their  parents  escaped,  but  one  of 
their  grandparents,  and  a brother  of  their  father,  had  died  of 
hemorrhage. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Luther  transmitted  the  following  to  the  author,  for 
which  he  has  our  thanks.  It  was  copied  from  an  English  paper,  and 
headed  6 Singular  Circumstance.’ 

4 Carbondale , May  9,  1846. 

‘Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler  : — 

4 Dear  Sir  : The  following  4 Singular  Circumstance’  is  related  in  an 
English  paper.  You  may  have  seen  it.  If  so,  I have  only  lost  my 
trouble  in  writing.  You  can  make  what  use  of  it  you  deem  advisable. 
The  fact  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  your  theory  of  hereditary  descent. 
Thousands  will  read  the  account — pronounce  it  a 4 singular  circum- 
stance,’ or  a 4 strange  coincidence’ — and  forget  it  altogether.  When 
will  men  learn  that  nature  is  subject  to  law,  and  knows  nothing  of 
4 singularities’  or  4 coincidences  V 

4 But  the  fact  itself  : 4 On  Saturday,  a little  boy,  at  Wolverhampton, 
fell,  and  cut  his  gum,  but  not  severely.  The  bleeding,  however,  could 
not  be  assuaged,  though  every  means  were  tried  that  surgical  skill  could 
suggest.  The  child  died  on  Tuesday  morning,  from  loss  of  blood.  At 
the  coroner’s  inquest,  Hannah  Philips,  grandmother  of  the  deceased, 
stated  that  she  had  lost  four  children  from  bleeding  to  death,  and  that 
In  the  family  twelve  other  persons — making  altogether  sixteen — had 
bled  to  death,  not  one  of  them  having  been  seriously  injured.  The  in- 
juries were  slight  cuts  or  fails.  Some  of  them  had  bled  to  death  from 
teeth  having  been  drawn.  Medical  aid  had  been  always  procured,  but 
without  effect.’ 

4 1 should  be  glad,  for  one,  to  see  the  above  in  the  4 Journal,’  with 
some  remarks  from  your  pen.  Yours  truly, 

4 H.  E.  Luther.’ 

Dizziness,  fits,  tic-doloureux,  and  rheumatism  are  in  like  manner 
transmitted.  A father,  known  to  the  author,  is  often  taken  dizzy  so 
suddenly,  that  he  falls  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  and  is  days  in  recover- 
ing. His  son  is  similarly,  though  less  severely,  afflicted. 

Several  members  of  a family  in  Vermont,  named  Chase,  have  died  of 
fits,  and  others,  still  living,  are  subject  to  them.  This  convulsive  ten- 
dency has  descended  at  least  three  generations,  probably  more.  Simi- 
lar cases  are  numerous. 

The  author  saw  a child,  about  ten  years  old,  in  Boston,  in  1843,  ren- 
dered intolerably  wretched  for  weeks  together  by  inflammatory  rheum- 
atism, or  a neuralgic  affection.  It  lay  on  its  grandmother’s  lap,  and 
the  least  change  of  position  caused  the  most  excruciating  pains.  Yet 
one  position  soon  tired  it,  and  every  move,  whether  for  change,  or  be- 
cause the  grandmother  was  unable  to  keep  perfectly  still,  caused  it  to 
scream  out  with  agony,  as  if  pierced  with  needles.  In  this  pitiable 
condition  it  had  lain  for  three  weeks,  but  was  then  getting  better.  It 
had  been  similarly  attacked  before.  Its  mother,  whenever  she  took  cold, 
was  similarly,  though  less  severely,  tortured,  and  her  father  died  of  the 
same  nervous  disease.  So  did  two  of  her  paternal  uncles,  and  two 
cousins,  having  first  suffered  beyond  account.  Others  of  this  neuralgic 
family  were  subject  to  similar  tortures.  The  grandmother  in  attend- 
ance traced  it  four  generations,  and  in  all  the  various  branches,  from 
the  first  sufferer.  Its  virulence  increased  as  it  descended. 

Kindred  instances  of  the  transmission  of  both  rheumatism  proper, 
and  also  those  distressing  complaints,  the  tic-doloureux,  and  neuralgia, 
are  almost  co-extensive  with  these  diseases  themselves,  of  which  many 
readers  are  doubtless  painful  examples,  and  all  may  be  observing  witnesses. 
How  common  to  see  father,  children,  and  grandchildren  rheumatic  ? 
•How  often  does  severe  headache — sick  headache  especially — descend 
from  generation  to  generation  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  ? So  of 
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early  and  excessive  toothache  and  decay,  as  well  as  of  sound  and  hand- 
some teeth. 

Several  diseases  collectively,  having  their  origin  in  as  many  ancestors, 
are  often  entailed  upon  some  families  to  their  speedy  destruction.  The 
author  examined,  professionally,  a family  of  children  in  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  in  1844,  both  of  whose  parents  were  dead,  and  who  had  in- 
herited consumption  from  one  parent,  insanity  from  another,  and  the 
club-foot  from  a grandparent.  A similar  complication  of  several 
diseases,  derived  from  several  ancestors,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
would,  of  course,  be  expected,  where  more  than  one  progenitor  was  dis- 
ordered— that  same  law  which  transmits  any  one  also  transmitting  as 
many  affections  as  can  co-exist  in  any  or  all  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents. This  complication  will  doubtless  serve  to  account  for  many 
premature  deaths  otherwise  unaccountable — the  deceased  having  inher- 
ited a little  of  one  disease  from  this  ancestor,  and  a little  of  that  from 
another,  and  so  on,  till  the  scion,  though  from  comparatively  healthy 
stock,  is  borne  down  into  an  early  grave  by  a combination  of  diseases, 
no  one  of  which  was  alone  sufficiently  aggravated  seriously  to  affect  tfyafc 
ancestor  or  the  descendants,  but  which,  collectively,  are  insupportable. 

PREVENTION  OF  INHERITED  DISEASE. 

That  diseases  are  thus  transmitted  by  inheritance,  is  thus  rendered 
perfectly  obvious.  But  can  they  not  be  prevented  ? Does  this  trans- 
missibility  of  disease  compel  the  offspring  of  consumptive  parents  to  be 
consumptive,  and  render  those  of  deranged  ancestors  necessarily  in- 
sane? If  so,  fatalism,  in  its  worst  form,  is  proved  to  be  a law  of 
things.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 

When  parents  become  so  thoroughly  diseased  that  they  cannot  repro- 
duce children  endowed  with  sufficient  vitality  to  live  to  a good  age,  as 
well  as  to  enjoy  life,  nature  generally  prevents  their  becoming  parents. 
Disease  prostrates ; and  hence  those  parents  who  have  sufficient  vitality 
and  energy  remaining  to  plant  the  seeds  of  life,  so  that  they  shall  take 
root,  by  due  maternal  regimen,  as  shown  in  4 Maternity,5  have  living 
children  ; and  all  children  endowed  with  sufficient  energy  to  begin  to 
live,  can,  if  rightly  carried,  be  ushered  into  the  world  ; and  all  such  can 
live,  grow  up,  enjoy  life,  propagate,  and  attain  a good  age.  Hence  her 
provision,  that  thoroughly  diseased  parents  shall  be  childless.  Render- 
ing those  parents  barren  who  are  too  diseased  to  have  children  suffici- 
ently healthy  to  enjoy  life,  is  a blessing  even  to  parents,  and  no  injury 
to  any  ; and  hence  this  hereditary  landmark.  So  far  from  propagating 
disease  in  its  worst  stages,  she  even  extinguishes  those  families  who  are 
too  feeble  or  sickly  to  have  healthy  children.  Now  a scrofulous  youth, 
by  violating  the  laws  of  health,  can  enhance  the  scrofulous  inheritance, 
and  thus  become  more  scrofulous  than  his  parentage,  or  he  can  diminish , 
and  even  effectually  ward  off,  this  tendency,  by  a due  observance  of  the 
conditions  of  health.  Thus  diseases  can  be  aggravated  till  they  ex- 
tinguish whole  families,  by  rendering  the  last  generation  impotent,  or 
burying  them  before  they  are  old  enough  to  become  parents  ; or  they 
can  be  diminished,  generation  after  generation,  till  the  descendants  are 
completely  rid  of  all  traces  of  the  ancestral  debility.  This  law  governs 
all  diseases.  Both  those  cancerous  cousins  already  mentioned,  three  of 
whose  ancestors  died  of  malignant  cancers,  have  long  been  free  from, 
this  family  malady,  and  will  undoubtedly  escape.  They  both  received 
a superior  physical  education,  which  so  strengthened  their  constitutions 
as  to  ward  off  this  tendency.  It  is  comparatively  overcome  ; and  though 
a slight  predisposition  may  lurk  in  the  veins  of  their  children,  yet,  by 
fortifying  their  constitutions,  they  may  be  completely  purged  from  this 
cancerous  virus.  All  forms,  all  aggravations  of  disease,  may  in  like 
manner  be  completely  eradicated  from  all  families.  To  Jcnow  how , and 
then  do,  is  all  that  is  required  to  effect  a radical  extraction  of  all  dis- 
eased tendencies,  and  substitute,  in  their  stead,  health  and  longevity. 
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Yet  the  ruinous  physical  habits  of  most  parents  seem  to  aggravate, 
instead  of  decrease,  hereditary  diseases  ; and  the  penalty  often  blots 
out  their  name  and  race  from  among  men.  Nature  is  determined  to 
secure  a healthy  stock  upon  the  earth  or  none  ; and  the  course  she  pur- 
sues is  as  perfect  as  it  is  beneficial. 

Take  consolation,  therefore,  ye  who  have  married  diseased  compan- 
ions, or  are  hereditarily  tainted  yourselves,  or  have  induced  disease  by 
the  abuse  of  health.  Your  case,  though  less  promising  than  if  both, 
were  healthy,  is  not  only  not  desperate,  but  merely  less  hopeful  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  It  is  not  as  bad,  but  only  not  as  good, 
as  it  might  have  been.  Your  children,  though  liable  to  disease,  may 
both  escape  it,  and  rationally  hope  for  a tolerably  long  and  happy  life. 
As,  in  case  you  should  die  bankrupt,  your  children  will  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  your  debts,  but  would  only  have  to  begin  without  capital  ; so  if 
you  are  tainted  with  disease,  they  will  not  be  necessarily  saddled  with  all 
your  maladies,  but  will  simply  have  to  begin  life  on  a small  capital  of 
vitality  or  health — yet  sufficient,  by  proper  management,  to  allow  their 
collecting  a good  estate  of  life  and  its  pleasures. 

For  the  same  reason  that  unhealthy  parents  need  not  despair  for  their 
children,  those  whose  ancestors  and  relations  may  all  have  died  of  one 
or  more  diseases,  need  not  despair  ; for  by  a proper  regimen , they  may 
reasonably  hope  to  live  happily  till  they  see  their  children  fully  grown, 
and  established  in  business. 

These  views  do  not  absolutely  refuse  a matrimonial  certificate  to 
those  who  have  sufficient  vitality  remaining  to  propagate,  but  they  ap- 
pend to  this  boon  a double  injunction  on  all  such  to  employ  every 
known  means  to  preserve  and  restore  their  own  health  and  that  of 
their  offspring. 

Nature  ordains  that  every  day  of  life  up  to  its  meridian,  shall  increase 
vitality  and  health.  How  often  do  children  * outgrow ’ the  diseases  of 
infancy  and  adolescence  % How  often  do  the  delicate,  and  even  sickly, 
become  hale  and  hearty  men  and  women  % True,  diseases  also  4 grow 
upon  ’ childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  but  in  such  cases  the 
disease  is  aggravated  by  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  health.  Na- 
ture’s universal  economy  is  to  obviate  evil,  never  to  aggravate  it.  That 
economy  subserves  happiness — not  misery.  Any  feeble  organ  can 
be  strengthened.  This  is  a law  of  things.  Consult  4 Education  ’ and 
4 Self-Improvement  ’ on  this  point,  the  entire  tenor  of  which  is  to 
establish  the  improvability  of  all  the  elements  of  human  nature,  and  to 
show  men  how  to  effect  this  their  improvement.  Consult  4 Physiology  3 
as  to  the  improvability  of  those  physical  organs  now  under  discussion, 
and  also  as  regards  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  health  and  cure 
of  diseases.  This  principle  of  improvement  is  induditable — a univer- 
sal law  of  things — and  therefore  allows  children,  weakly  by  nature, 
and  even  diseased,  to  become  stronger  and  stronger,  till  energy  sup- 
plants debility,  and  health  disease.  It  is  not  therefore  impossible  for  dis- 
eased parents  to  have  healthy  children,  nor  is  it  impossible  for  heredit- 
ary diseases  to  be  ultimately  eradicated. 

Yet  far  be  it  from  me  to  encourage  the  marriage  of  the  seriously  dis- 
eased in  the  present  state  of  physiological  knowledge  and  practice. 
Though  it  is  possible  for  the  children  of  diseased  parents  to  live  and 
become  healthy,  yet  this  rarely  occurs  ; nor  can  it  be  expected  except 
where  the  conditions  of  health  are  thoroughly  known  and  rigidly  prac- 
tised. And  this,  alas,  is  extremely  rare.  I therefore  solemnly  warn 
all  who  are  hereditarily  pre- disposed  to  any  disease,  never,  on  any 
account,  to  marry,  until  they  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  laws  of 
health,  and  brought  themselves  to  the  solemn  determination  to  enforce 
them  practically  on  themselves  and  their  children. 

Readers  may  accuse  me,  with  some  show  of  propriety,  of  affirming 
that  diseases  are  hereditary,  and  then  saying  that  they  are  not ; and  of 
granting  the  largest  matrimonial  liberty,  and  then  revoking  that  license  ; 
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yet  those  who  bring  this  accusation  have  not  comprehended  the  true 
tenor  and  spirit  of  our  arguments.  No  one  interpretation  of  nature 
yet  given  has  been  revoked  or  contradicted,  but  every  position  taken 
has  been  sustained  by  an  order  and  amount  of  proof  absolutely  irre- 
sistible. We  have  shown  that  a liability  or  exposure  to  disease,  rather 
than  an  actually  diseased  condition,  is  transmissible,  yet  that  such 
liability  can  be  obviated  and  disease  staved  off. 

The  sum  of  all  is  this  ; Select  healthy  companions,  and  let  all 
prospective  parents  assiduously  preserve  their  health. 

INSANITY  HEREDITARY. 

Of  all  the  victims  of  disase,  those  are  most  to  be  pitied,  whose  rea- 
son  is  dethroned,  and  whose  minds  are  wrecked.  He  who  can  lay 
violent  hands  on  his  own  life,  because  his  malady  renders  that  life  in- 
tolerably wretched,  must  indeed  be  tortured  with  unutterable  agony. 

Though  the  effects  of  insanity  are  mental,  its  cause  is  physical.  Its 
seat  is  in  the  brain.  Insanity  consists  in  the  diseased  condition  and 
action  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

The  tendency  to  insanity  always  accompanies  an  extremely  excitable 
temperament,  and  consequent  liability  to  inflammation,  both  cerebral 
and  general.  This  excitable  organism  is  of  course  transmissible.  Of 
course  its  product,  insanity,  is  hereditary. 

suicidal  insanity. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  a New  Yorker,  named  A , have  been 

deranged  for  five  successive  generations,  yet  have  been  eminently 

talented.  This  A , whom  we  will  christen  the  Ancestor,  was  queer, 

eccentric,  fussy,  fidgety,  and  partially  deranged  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
perty, being  perpetually  harassed  by  fear  of  coming  to  poverty,  though 
well  off.  One  of  his  granddaughters  was  so  far  deranged  that  she  was 
called  crack-brained.  His  daughter  B. — a woman  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  domestic  capability — was  subject  to  periodical  derangement 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  suffered  everything  from  religious  gloom, 
and  the  concomitant  fear  that  she  was  doomed  to  be  eternally  damned, 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  forfeited  all  hope  of  mercy. 
Just  before  the  recurrence  of  these  fits,  she  would  go  about  the  house 
with  her  hands  clasped  on  the  top  of  her  head,  which  she  often  held  in  the 
steam,  as  it  issued  from  the  tea-kettle,  for  relief,  because  of  the  intense 
pain  located  there,  meanwhile  moaning  piteously,  and  wishing  she  was 
dead  ; and  in  this  state  she  often  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  yet  lived 
to  the  age  of  seventy -eight  years. 

She  was  likewise  deranged  in  her  domestic  organs.  When  her  hus- 
band went  to  New  York,  she  always  insisted  on  bearing  him  company, 
because  separation  was  so  exceedingly  painful ; and  when  he  went  into 
the  fields,  she  would  watch  him  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight,  and  then 
look  every  few  minutes  to  see  if  he  was  returning. 

One  of  her  daughters,  a Mrs.  C.,  whenever  any  way  unwell,  was 
full  of  conceits — now  fancying  that  her  4 inside'  was  dead/  and  that  she 
should  expire  in  a few  minutes. 

A son  of  this  B.,  and  brother  of  Mrs.  C.,  died  suddenly  in  the  insane 
hospital  at  Hartford,  probably  by  his  own  hands,  after  having  been 
more  or  less  deranged  for  many  years,  and  almost  continually  threaten- 
ing his  own  life  ; and  his  son  destroyed  himself  on  account  of  disap- 
pointed love.  Another  son  has  lately  evinced  marked  indications  of 
insanity. 

Another  son  of  B.  became  deranged,  and  remained  so  for  years,  in 
consequence  of  being  obliged  to  repay  a small  note  already  paid  but 
not  taken  up.  Whenever  company  called  to  see  him,  he  would  refuse 
to  be  seen,  and  hide  himself  under  the  bed  or  in  the  closet,  constantly 
alarmed  with  groundless  fears  that  the  constable  would  take  him  off  to 
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jail,  that  he  should  come  to  abject  poverty  and  starvation,  and  the  like. 
A highly  intelligent  daughter  of  his  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  pro- 
bably only  lacks  due  provocation  to  become  deranged. 

Another  son  of  B.  was  similarly  affected,  and  would  walk  the  floor 
by  the  hour,  wringing  his  hands  and  twisting  his  handkerchief  in  great 
but  ideal  distress  of  mind.  He  was  always  extremely  gloomy. 

Another  son  was  also  deranged  in  the  matter  of  money,  and  had  also 
other  whims.  Every  child  of  this  deranged  B.  was  more  or  less 
deranged. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Mrs.  C.,  and  of  course  grandson  of  B.,  became 
deranged  at  about  his  twelfth  year,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since — 
the  direct  cause  was  being  excessively  frightened  by  fellow-apprentices. 
He  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  Hudson  lunatic  asylum.  His  derange- 
ment takes  the  same  form  as  his  great-grandfather,  the  ancestor  A.,  so 
that  he  is  in  constant  fear  of  being  robbed  or  cheated.  It  also  takes  the 
religious  form  which  obtained  in  his  grandmother  B. 

Another  son  of  Mrs.  C.,  on  becoming  dyspeptic,  could  not  be  induced 
to  mount  any  carriage  for  fear  of  falling.  He  always  fancied  that  he 
was  about  to  die,  and  had  other  conceits  similar  to  those  entertained  by 
his  mother.  He  also  has  the  same  desire  to  be  always  in  the  bosom  of 
the  family  evinced  by  his  grandmother  B.,  and  is  all  anxiety  when 
absent  from  them. 

One  of  his  sisters  was  so  nervous  for  a long  time  that  a rap  at  the 
door,  or  any  unexpected  noise,  induced  extreme  trepidation.  She  was 
temporarily  deranged  on  the  death  of  two  of  her  children.  She,  too, 
like  her  grandmother  B.,  refuses  to  be  out  of  sight  of  her  husband  more 
than  an  hour  at  a time,  and  often  complains  of  a severe  pain  in  the 
organs  of  Union  for  Life — the  lower  part  of  Adhesiveness.  Separation 
from  her  children  is  also  extremely  painful.  She  is  moreover  some- 
times subject  to  extreme  depression  of  spirits — to  that  feeling  of  unwor- 
thiness, or  being  in  the  way,  and  not  wanted,  incident  to  her  grand- 
mother— and  has  also  seriously  contemplated  suicide.  One  of  her 
children  makes  the  greatest  imaginable  ado  over  her  little  hurts  and 
provocations,  and  often  says,  ‘ I wish  I was  dead,’  as  earnestly  as  if  she 
really  meant  it.  She  also  mourns  the  absence  of  her  mother  very 
piteously.  Another  child  is  similarly  disposed. 

Another  son  of  Mrs.  C.,  and  grandson  of  B.,  evinces  insipient  in- 
sanity— is  all  on  nettles  whenever  separated  from  his  family,  and  has 
frequently  threatened  to  kill  himself,  and  also  repeatedly  suffered  deli- 
-rium-tremens  induced  by  intemperance.  His  children  evince  the  same 
nqjvous  irritability  just  described  as  appertaining  to  the  children  of  his 
sister. 

Another  son  of  Mrs.  C.,  who  takes  after  his  father,  has  escaped  all 
signs  of  derangement — unless  unusual  irritability  may  be  considered  as 
one — yet  some  of  his  children  have  both  the  high  order  of  talents,  and 
also  the  phrenological  organization  of  their  aunt,  grandmother  C.,  and 
great-grandmother  B. 

Another  granddaughter  of  B.  is  extremely  sensitive  and  melan- 
choly, and  has  small  Hope,  prodigious  Cautiousness,  and  a most  suscep- 
tible temperament  : and  her  sister  committed  suicide.  Grief  and 
derangement,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  his  not 
writing  to  her,  and  a consequent  imagining  that  she  was  in  his  way  and 
not  beloved,  made  her  desire  death,  and  take  this  means  to  induce  it. 
Another  sister  died  of  melancholy.  This  catalogue  embraces  nearly  all 
the  descendants  of  the  Ancestor.  Still  this  insane  tendency  diminishes 
in  the  descendants. 

The  Ancestor  had  a granddaughter  named  B.,  who  was  courted  ten 
years  by  one  man,  and  ultimately  taken  advantage  of,  and  was  likely 
to  become  a mother.  Though  the  law  obliged  her  guilty  paramour  to 
marry  her,  yet  her  mortification,  grief,  and  melancholy  were  such  as 
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to  cause  her  death.  Most  of  the  descendants  of  a son  of  A.  and  brother 
of  B.,  though  eminently  talented,  and'  one  of  them  a judge,  have  their 
peculiarities  and  eccentricities,  so  much  so  that  they  are  often  denomi- 
nated 4 a strange  set.’ 

Peter  McKinsley  was  deranged  on  the  matter  of  property,  and  com- 
mitted suicide  because  he  feared  he  should  come  to  poverty,  and  see  his 
family  starved  ; though,  on  the  settling  up  of  his  estate,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  four  thousand  dollars  left  to  each  child.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Susan,  married  a shiftless,  improvident  man,  and,  being 
apprehensive  of  coming  to  the  poor-house,  attempted  suicide.  She  once 
ran  away,  and  for  one  or  two  days  could  not  be  found.  At  length,  in 
the  search  for  her,  her  child  was  carried  within  her  hearing,  when  its 
cries  penetrated  her  soul,  and  she  went  to  its  relief.  She  once  got  up 
in  the  night,  and  went  to  a neighbouring  pond,  and  jumped  in,  in  order 
to  drown  herself,  but  the  immersion  cured  her  suicidal  fever,  and  she 
returned  to  bed. 

Of  a professional  applicant  at  Syracuse,  in  1843,  the  author  pre- 
dicated excessive  elevation  and  depression  of  spirits,  or  ups  and  downs, 
and  of  course  liability  to  extreme  melancholy,  inferred  from  his  im- 
mense Cautiousness,  small  Hope,  and  extraordinary  excitability  of 
temperament.  He  stated,  in  reply,  that  most  of  his  paternal  relatives, 
as  far  back  and  on  each  side  as  he  could  trace  them,  were  similarly 
affected,  and  added,  that  his  father  and  one  of  his  uncles  and  a grand- 
father committed  suicide,  and  that  he  at  times  restrained  himself  from 
a similar  perpetration  only  by  great  exertion,  so  strong  was  his  ten- 
dency to  this  revolting  deed.  I had  previously  known  his  cousin  in. 

B , Vermont,  who  by  turns  suffered  intolerably  from  melancholy, 

and  had  threatened  his  own  life.  A son  had  a similar  temperament, 
with  deficient  Hope.  Rush,  4 On  the  Mind,’  narrates  the  following 
analogous  cases : — 

4 It  is  a singular  fact  in  the  history  of  suicide,  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  hereditary  in  families.  There  are  two  families  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  three  of  their  respective  branches  have  perished  by  their  own 
hands,  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  Similar  instances  of  this  issue  of 
family  derangement  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries. 

4 Captains  C.  L.  and  J.  L.  were  twin  brothers  ; and  so  great  was  the 
similarity  of  their  countenances  and  appearance,  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  strangers  to  know  them  apart.  Even  their  friends  were 
often  deceived  by  them.  Their  habits  and  manners  were  likewise 
similar.  Many  ludicrous  stories  are  told  of  people  mistaking  one  for 
the  other. 

4 They  both  entered  the  American  revolutionary  army  at  the  same 
time.  Both  held  similar  commissions,  and  both  served  with  honour 
during  the  war.  They  were  cheerful,  sociable,  and  in  every  respect 
gentlemen.  They  were  happy  in  their  families,  having  amiable  wives 
and  children,  and  they  were  both  independent  in  their  property.  Some 
time  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Captain  J.  removed  to  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, while  Captain  C.  remained  in  Greenfield,  two  hundred  miles  from 
his  brother.  Within  the  course  of  three  years,  they  have  both  been 
subject  to  turns  of  partial  derangement,  but  by  no  means  rising  into 
mania,  nor  sinking  into  melancholy.  They  appeared  to  be  hurried  and 
confused  in  their  manners,  but  were  constantly  able  to  attend  to  their 
business.  About  two  years  ago,  Captain  J.,  on  his  return  from  the 
general  assembly  of  Vermont,  of  which  he  was  a member,  was  found 
in  his  chamber,  dead  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  been  melancholy  a 
few  days  previous  to  this  fatal  catastrophe,  and  had  complained  of 
indisposition  the  evening  previous  to  the  event. 

4 About  ten  days  ago,  Captain  C.,  of  Greenfield,  discovered  signs  of 
melancholy,  and  expressed  a fear  that  he  should  destroy  himself.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  July  5th,  he  got  up,  and  proposed  to  his  wife  to  take 
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a ride  with  him.  He  shaved  himself  as  usual,  wiped  his  razor,  and 
stepped  into  an  adjoining  room  and  there  destroyed  himself. 

4 The  mother  of  these  two  gentlemen,  an  aged  lady,  is  now  in  a state 
of  derangement,  and  their  two  sisters,  the  only  survivors  of  their  family, 
have  been  subject,  for  several  years,  to  the  same  complaint. 

4 Insanity  generally  attacks  in  those  stages  of  life  in  which  it  has 
appeared  in  the  patient’s  ancestors.  A general  officer  who  served  in  the1' 
American  army  during  the  revolutionary  war,  once  expressed  a wish  to 
a brother  officer,  that  he  might  not  live  to  be  old  ; that  he  might  die  sud- 
denly ; and  that  if  he  married,  he  might  have  no  issue.  Upon  being 
asked  the  reason  for  these  wishes,  he  said  he  was  descended  from  a 
family  in  which  madness  had  sometimes  appeared  about  the  fiftieth 
year  of  life,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  chance  of  inheriting 
and  propagating  it  to  a family  of  children.  He  was  gratified  in  all  his 
three  wishes.  He  fell  in  battle  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years 
of  his  age,  and  he  left  no  issue,  although  he  had  been  married  several 
years  before  his  death.  A similar  instance  of  the  disease  appearing  at 
the  same  time  of  life,  in  three  persons  of  the  same  family,  occurred 
under  my  notice  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  It  came  on  in  a father 
and  two  of  his  sons  between  the  sixtieth  and  seventieth  years  of  their 
lives. 

4 Application  wras  made,  some  years  ago,  for  the  admission  of  three 
members  of  the  same  family  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  on  the 
same  day.  I have  attended  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  the  fourth, 
and  the  other  the  ninth,  of  their  respective  families,  that  had  been 
affected  with  this  disease  in  two  generations.’ — Rush , on  the  Mind. 

Egbert  Foster,  a young  man  in  Tennessee,  much  esteemed  by  all, 
committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself  one  Tuesday  morning.  His 
father  and  brother  had  previously  died  by  their  own  hands. 

Joseph  Pratt,  of  Braintree,  Vermont,  was  deranged  and  destroyed 
himself.  His  mother  destroyed  herself,  as  did  also  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Philips,  of  Stockbridge,  was  deranged,  and  two  of  her  sons  and, 
one  daughter  committed  suicide.  A son  of  one  of  these  persons  did  the 
same.  His  brother,  a promising  young  physician,  though  engaged  and 
published  to  be  married,  and  making  arrangements  to  complete  the 
nuptials,  on  returning  from  a professional  visit,  destroyed  himself. 
One  of  his  sisters  was  deranged. 

In  Sacket’s  Harbour  poor-house,  I saw  a man  deranged  on  destruc- 
tiveness, who  had  been  chained  to  the  floor  of  his  dungeon  many  years, 
on  account  of  his  fierce  and  destructive  disposition,  having  attempted  to 
kill  even  those  who  fed  him  daily.  Ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his 
mania,  I entered  his  cell,  when  he  flew  vindictively  at  me  as  if  he 
would  have  torn  me  in  pieces,  but  his  chain  prevented  his  quite  reach- 
ing me.  His  mother  committed  suicide,  and  was  strongly  suspected  of 
having  committed  murder. 

THE  PURRINGTON  FAMILY. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Purrington,  of  Agusta,  Maine,  horrified  the  whole 
country,  by  perpetrating  one  of  the  most  shockingly  barbarous  murders 
on  record,  and  then  committing  suicide.  After  evening  worship,  about 
ten  o’clock,  he  was  reading  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  in  which 
the  phrase  often  occurs : 4 And  I did  as  the  Lord  commanded  me.* 
Soon  after  the  children  retired,  and  while  his  wife  was  nursing  her 
infant,  he  seized  an  axe,  and  killed  first  the  child,  next  the  mother,  and 
then  flew  upon  the  other  eight  children,  striking  them  down  as  they 
were  endeavouring  to  escape.  Two  of  them,  hearing  the  noise,  came 
down  stairs  half-dressed,  and  sprang  for  the  door,  which  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  fasten.  While  they  were  delayed  in  getting  it  open, 
he  destroyed  one  of  them,  and  seriously  wounded  the  other,  and  then 
destroyed  himself  and  laid  the  instrument  on  the  open  Bible  where  he 
had  been  reading.  The  wounded  lad  fled  in  the  snow  to  a neighbour’s. 
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and  survived  to  tell  this  horrible  story.  He  finally  died  of  the  wound 
Inflicted  by  his  father. 

Captain  Purrington,  a nephew  of  this  family  destroyer,  jumped  over- 
board and  drowned  himself. 

A niece  of  the  former  and  cousin  of  the  latter  killed  a step-child ; 
and  another  niece,  after  having  tried  various  methods  of  taking  her  own 
life  without  success,  at  last  consummated  the  fatal  deed. 

Another  niece  proved  a perfect  virago  to  one  of  the  best  of  husbands. 
Besides  often  abusing  him  most  outrageously  with  her  tongue,  she  fre- 
quently beat  him  almost  to  death  with  the  broom,  poker,  and  what- 
ever else  she  could  lay  hands  on,  and  at  length  left  him.  She  ultimately 
however  repented  and  returned. 

Joshua  Coffin  writes  as  follows  concerning — 

THE  SEWELL,  BARTLETT,  COFFIN,  AND  OTHER  FAMILIES. 

4 Henry  Sewell,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1634,  was  a distin- 
guished man,  but  occasionally  subject  to  turns  of  derangement.  In 
every,  or  nearly  every  generation  from  that  time  to  the  present,  some 
one  or  more  of  his  descendants  have  been  affected  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  there  are  now  living  in  N y and  B y several  lineal  descend- 

ants of  Henry  Sewell,  partially  or  occasionally  deranged.  And  what  is 
a little  remarkable,  they  are  affected  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as 
he  was.  They  are  eccentric,  odd,  peculiar,  crazy,  but  always  harm- 
less. 

4 An  anecdote  of  one  of  them  will  serve  as  a sample  of  the  species  of 
derangement  to  which  they  are  subject.  One  of  them  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  appointed  to  be  damned  eternally,  and  thought 
that  the  sooner  he  entered  upon  his  doom  the  better;  He  therefore 
wished  very  much  to  commit  suicide,  yet  entertaining  the  idea  that  it 
was  wicked  for  him  to  do  so,  devised  the  following  method  of  making 
away  with  himself,  without  incurring  guilt.  He  thought  if  he  should 
swim  out  into  the  water  just  as  far  as  he  could  swim,  and  then 
turn  round  and  be  drowned  while  trying  to  save  himself,  without  being 
able  to  do  so,  he  should  not  be  guilty,  because  he  would  be  trying  his  be3t 
to  save  himself.  He  tried  this  plan,  but,  unfortunately,  his  strength 
held  out  longer  than  he  expected,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  shore. 

4 Sometimes  he  and  his  fellow  sufferers  would  shut  themselves  up  for 
months,  utterly  refusing  to  see  any  one,  and  pleading  as  an  excuse  that 
they  were  unworthy  to  do  so.  The  derangement  seemed  to  be  produced 
by  small  Hope  and  Self-Esteem,  and  prodigious  Conscientiousness  and 
Cautiousness.  They  were  all  exceedingly  pious.  Indeed  their  derange- 
ment seemed  to  be  a religious  melancholy,  induced  by  a morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  moral  organs. 

4 The  ancestors  of  another  family  first  settled  in  Newbury,  many  of 
whose  descendants  have  been,  and  still  are,  distinguished  for  talents — 
having  strong  minds  in  strong  bodies — but  who  have,  for  many  genera- 
tions, been  affected  with  nervous  irritability.  At  one  time  they  are 
elated,  at  another  time  they  are  depressed  in  the  extreme,  by  what 
they  have  suffered  through  life.  I could  narrate  a dozen  instances 
which  have  occurred  in  nearly  as  many  branches  of  this  family,  which 
would  corroborate  the  descent  of  this  physical  peculiarity,  from 
generation  to  generation.  For  instance  : the  maiden  name  of  my 
grandmother  was  Sarah  Bartlett,  a woman  of  strong  mind,  great  firm- 
ness, and  self-possession  when  obliged  to  act,  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
nervous  persons  imaginable.  She  would  sit  by  the  hour  together,  and 
wring  her  hands  enough  almost  to  wring  them  off,  plait  her  apron  into 
narrow  plaits,  and  then  spread  it  out  again,  and  repeat  this  process  for 
the  hundredth  time.  She  would  imagine  for  a long  time  together  that 
she  was  unfit  for  company,  because  she  did  not  know  enough,  and 
should  disgrace  herself  and  family ; but  when  obliged  to  appear  in 
company,  no  one  could  appear  to  better  advantage,  or  do  herself  more 
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credit.  On  one  occasion,  when  company  had  been  invited,  she  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  join  them,  on  account  of  these  gloomy,  unworthy 
feelings,  till  some  one  told  her  that  she  did  not  know  enough  to  appear 
respectably,  when  she  arose  with  great  dignity  and  majesty,  replying, 
‘It’s  false,’  and  walked  in  and  became  the  master-spirit. of  the  occa- 
sion. 

She  has  a large  number  of  descendants,  and  out  of  the  whole  I do 
not  know  of  one  who  does  not  inherit,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  this 
same  nervous  temperament,  except  some  of  them  by  the  name  of 
Coffin.  The  peculiarities  of  my  own  immediate  relations  by  the  name 
of  Coffin,  (reference  is  here  made  to  the  same  nervous  excitability,)  in 
that  respect,  on  my  father’s  side,  are  clearly  traced  to  my  grandmother 
Bartlett. 

The  nervous  affection  mentioned  by  Mr.  C.  is  evidently  a lower 
species  of  derangement,  as  indeed  are  all  nervous  affections,  hysterics, 
spleen,  hypochondriasis,  and  the  like,  all  being  caused,  in  common  with 
downright  madness,  by  the  morbid  excitability  or  a diseased  condition 
of  the  brain,  only  in  a lower  degree  than  complete  insanity. 

A devotedly  pious  and  most  excellent  student  of  Amherst  College, 
whose  surname  was  the  same  with  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  C.,  and 
doubtless  a descendant,  died  in  1829,  evidently  of  extreme  religious 
melancholy. 

A Coffin  was  known  to  the  author  in  L.,  as  being  exceedingly  gloomy 
and  fidgety,  excessively  sensitive,  and  greatly  alarmed  at  trifles.  A 
molehill  seemed  to  him  a mountain,  and  a wrinkle  a great  misfortune. 
His  brother  is  deranged. 

Judge  D.,  of  Groton,  ex-speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and 
an  eminently  talented  man,  though  not  actually  crazy,  was  so  eccentric 
and  so  beside  himself  as  often  to  advertise  a neighbour’s  farm  as  for 
sale,  or  to  propound  persons  for  church  membership  who  had  not  ap- 
plied for  admission,  and  when  these  aberrations  were  pointed  out  to 
him,  was  accustomed  to  attribute  them  to  the  4 Kendrick  blood  in  his 
veins’ — his  ancestors  by  that  name  having  been  deranged.  One  of  his 
daughters  is  similarly  eccentric,  but  endowed  with  superior  natural 
capabilities. 

4 1 have  attempted  to  discover  whether  madness  ever  passes  over  one 
or  more  generations,  and  have  heard  of  but  two  instances  of  it.  One  of 
them  occurred  in  a family  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  in  which  four 
children,  descended  from  parents  of  habitually  sound  minds,  became 
deranged.  Perhaps  in  these  cases  the  diseases  had  existed  in  their 
remote  ancestors.’ — Rush,  on  the  mind , p.  58. 

PROMISCUOUS  CASES  OP  HEREDITARY  INSANITY 

In  Burford,  Canada  West,  in  December,  1840,  a clerical  applicant 
for  professional  examination,  on  being  described  as  habitually  melan- 
choly, confessed  the  fact,  and  added,  that  every  one  of  his  name  and 
family,  as  far  as  he  knew  them,  were  similarly  afflicted,  and  melan- 
choly on  religious  subjects. 

The  mother  of  a family  of  uncommonly  intelligent  children,  in 

S , Rhode  Island,  consulted  the  author  professionally,  to  ascertain. 

whether  any  of  them  were  predisposed  to  insanity.  Their  developments 
confirmed  her  fears  ; their  father  died  insane.  An  uncle  was  then 
confined  in  jail,  because  his  insanity  rendered  him  dangerous  at  large, 
and  an  extreme  enthusiastic  aunt  has  hobby  after  hobby,  though 
generally  of  a moral  and  intellectual  character. 

A professional  subject  near  Utica,  who  has  a superior  head,  except- 
ing small  Hope  and  excessive  Cautiousness,  is  occasionally  4 beside 
himself,’  and  has  deranged  relations. 

. Two  twin  brothers,  who  reside  in  a town  near  Boston,  married 
sisters,  lived  happily,  owned  and  shared  everything  in  common,  were 
noted  for  their  integrity,  made  it  a fixed  rule  to  ‘ owe  no  man  anything,’ 
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and  possessed  all  the  comforts  of  life  in  abundance.  At  length,  one  of 
them  became  crazy,  accused  himself  of  being  dishonest,  of  having  im- 
posed on  his  neighbours,  by  pretending  to  be  honest  when  he  was  not, 
and  imagined  himself  about  to  be  detected  and  exposed,  and  too  deeply 
In  debt  ever  to  pay,  though  he  did  not  owe  five  dollars  in  all,  and  fore- 
boded poverty  and  want  to  himself  and  family,  though  they  owned  a 
large  farm  and  dairy,  did  a flourishing  business,  and  had  their  thou- 
sands in  cash. 

The  sane  brother  became  so  mortified  and  grieved  on  account  of  his 
brother’s  derangement,  that  he,  too,  went  insane.  Both  insisted  on 
being  perpetually  together,  and  by  talking  continually,  and  mourning 
piteously  over  their  imaginary  misfortunes,  greatly  aggravated  their 
malady.  One  of  them  had  been  previously  deranged  on  the  same  points, 
and  a cousin  had  been  in  the  insane  hospital  at  Worcester.  Both 
parents  were  sane  and  healthy,  but  a grandfather  was  deranged,  on  a 
kindred  apprehension  of  poverty. 

One  member  of  a wealthy,  influential,  refined,  talented,  and  highly 

moral  family,  named  W -,  in  P , became  more  and  more 

abstemious,  till,  with  the  utmost  persuasion,  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  take  more  than  a cracker  and  a tumbler  of  milk  per  day,  because  he 
considered  it  wicked  to  eat  more.  Though  his  physician,  by  standing 
over  him,  and  insisting,  could  get  sufficient  food  down  him  to  make 
him  gain  five  and  six  pounds  per  week,  yet  he  ultimately  died  of  pure 
starvation,  caused  by  derangement.  He  had  a splendid  head,  excepting’ 
a deficiency  of  Hope  and  Amativeness,  and  a predominance  of  Cautious- 
ness and  Concientiousness.  His  derangement  was  aggravated  by  severe 
and  long-continued  mental  application.  His  mother  was  an  exceed- 
ingly nervous  and  also  eccentric  woman,  and  so  were  all  his  maternal 
aunts.  Her  parents  and  all  their  children  escaped  ; but  one  of  her 
grandparents — the  young  man’s  great-grandparent — was  deranged,  the 
disease  having  passed  over  one  generation. 

Mrs.  C , a neighbour  of  the  author,  while  young,  was  fre- 

quently much  deranged,  and  one  of  her  sons  was  similarly  deranged, 
and  all  his  children  intelligent.  This  deranged  son  married  a wife  who 
became  deranged  on  religion,  and  whose  brother  has  long  been  religi- 
ously crazy.  This  crazy  pair,  before  their  derangement,  had  a most 
lovely  and  amiable  daughter  ; as  is  often  the  case,  extra  talents  and 
goodness  being  frequent  concomitants  of  mental  disease. 

Sally  Jack,  a deaf  mute,  aged  sixteen  years,  was  advertised  as 
having  left  home  twice,  in  a deranged  state  of  mind.  Her  mother  was 
Insane  several  years,  and  three  of  this  mother’s  children  are  deaf  mutes. 
A grandmother  has  been  deranged  many  years  on  religious  subjects, 
and  her  granddaughter  partially  so,  on  the  same  subject. 

A woman  in  JNew  Hampshire  was  subject,  for  many  years,  to  religi- 
ous insanity.  She  feared  she  had  sinned  away  the  day  of  grace,  and 
was  irrevocably  doomed  to  eternal  perdition.  One  of  her  daughters 
was  deranged  on  the  same  subject.  A son  was  deranged  and  another 
son  was  crazy  on  perpetual  motion. 

A tailoress  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  became  deranged  on  religion, 
twice,  from  extra  application  to  her  trade.  Her  pastor,  Rev.  Chester 
Field,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  heard  it  remarked,  that  derangement 
ran  in  her  family. 

Mrs.  Head,  formerly  of  Boston,  died  crazy.  One  of  her  sons  hast 
been  in  the  Massachusetts  lunatic  asylum  some  twenty  years,  in  winter, 
but  is  rational  in  summer.  Loss  of  property  first  occasioned  his  lunacy. 
One  of  his  sisters  has  been  craz}r  many  years,  and  a daughter  has  been 
distracted  by  turns,  for  a long  time.  Her  head,  at  the  crown — Self- 
Esteem  and  Approbativeness — is  so  tender,  that  pressure  there  gives 
her  great  pain,  and  sets  her  crazy.  She  is  a most  estimable  and  inter- 
esting woman,  and  just  before  being  attacked,  suffers  everything,  from 
feelings  of  unworthiness,  and  apprehensions  of  being  laughed  at. 
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Thjree  sisters  and  a brother,  formerly  residents  of  Claremont,  and 
Unity,  New  Haven,  have  each  been  deranged,  and  had  deranged  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  One  of  the  latter  is  so  raving  mad,  that  chains 
and  strait  jackets  have  often  been  used  to  prevent  his  doing  damage. 
This  whole  family  is  uncommonly  noble  and  intellectual. 

Mr.  F , of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  a man  of  superior  intellect 

and  great  business  capacities,  after  having  amassed  great  wealth,  be- 
came dull,  stupid,  unable  to  comprehend,  and  finally  deranged,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Charlestown  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  died.  One  of 
his  sons,  a youth  of  uncommon  natural  abilities,  prosecuted  his  studies, 
night  and  day,  with  astonishing  success,  fill  insanity  supervened,  con- 
sequent on  excessive  cerebral  action.  He  has  been  many  years  in  the 
lunatic  asylum  at  Worcester,  where,  in  imagination,  he  is  transacting 
an  immense  business,  writing  to  foreign  merchants,  making  up  price- 
current  lists  for  the  papers,  and  the  like.  Two  of  his  sisters  have  been 
so  far  deranged  as  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Charleston  lunatic  asylum, 
yet  have  since  recovered. 

The  Bass  family,  already  mentioned  as  long-lived,  are  subject  to 
derangement.  Moses  Bass,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont,  and 
his  son,  have  been  so.  A nephew  has  been  crazy  for  twenty  years  ; 

and  J Bass  is  deranged  regularly  every  five  years.  One  of  the 

females  of  this  family  would  stand  on  the  top  of  chairs,  when  deranged  ; 

and  another  married  a man  named  M , several  of  whose  children 

and  grandchildren  are  deranged. 

To  Samuel  Flint,  of  Vermont,  I said,  while  making  a professional 
examination,  4 Take  heed,  or  you  will  be  crazy.’  He  had  previously 
been  partially  so,  and  his  sister  had  been  deranged,  and  confined  six 
years  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  A brother  had 
been  two  years  in  an  insane  hospital,  and  is  not  right  yet.  His  uncle. 
General  Flint’s  great-grandmother  Walker,  was  crazy. 

A son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Axtell,  of  Geneva,  was  recently  advertised  in  a 
newspaper  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  having  left  the  New  York  Episco- 
pal seminary,  partially  deranged.  The  advertisement  added,  that  4 his 
mother  died  in  the  Hartford  insane  hospital.’ 

Three  of  a Carter  family,  in  Vermont,  have  died  deranged,  and  the 
only  survivor  is  often  out  of  her  head,  feeling  unworthy,  fancying  her- 
self in  the  way,  and  despised. 

4 A lady  who  had  been  three  years  in  the  insane  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  hospital,  died  week  before  last.  A younger  sister,  who 
had  for  some  time  attended  the  picture-room  attached  to  the  hospital 
in  Spruce-street,  after  returning  from  the  funeral,  was  so  completely 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  that  her  reason  was  dethroned  in  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  she  took  the  place  of  her  deceased  sister  in  the  insane 
ward.  Yesterday  morning  she  expired  ! She  has  a widowed  mother, 
and  an  only  sister  of  fragile  constitution,  to  both  of  whom  it  is  feared  this 
heart-rending  blow  will  be  fatal.’ — Philadelphia  North  American. 

GEORGE  III.  AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

We  do  not  endorse  the  following  by  copying  it,  but  let  it  stand  on 
its  own  evidence  ; yet  those  who  have  been  in  the  company  of  the  queen, 
say  she  leaves  her  seat  and  company  every  few  minutes,  when  out  of 
her  consort’s  sight,  to  look  after  him.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  im- 
pression that  she  is  jealous,  but  her  case  is,  perhaps,  analagous  to  the 
case  of  Mrs.  H.  B . The  quotation  is  as  follows  : — 

4 Queen  Victoria. — Letters  received  in  Buffalo  from  a gentleman  in 
England,  according  to  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  that  city,  state 
distinctly,  what  before  has  been  darkly  hinted  at,  that  the  insanity 
which  so  long  afflicted  George  III.,  is  likely  to  prove  hereditary  in  his 
granddaughter,  Queen  Victoria.  The  symptoms,  it  is  said,  are  already 
apparent,  producing  as  yet  but  little  more  than  what  the  French  term 
te(e  monte , but  giving  rise  to  painful  apprehensions  of  the  result. 
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6 The  journeys  of  the  queen  to  Scotland,  France,  and  Belgium,  and 
her  frequent  short  tours  in  various  counties  of  England,  have  been  made, 
it  is  farther  said,  in  the  hope  that  a change  of  scene,  and  filling  the  mind 
•with  new  thoughts,  might  break  the  distempered  chain,  and,  if  possible, 
avert  the  threatened  danger.  This  may  be  nothing  but  gossip,  but 
when,  as  in  this  case,  there  is  the  hereditary  taint  of  insanity  in  the 
blood,  there  is  always  reason  for  apprehension.’ 

Mr.  H , of  W— , Vermont,  has  been  deranged.  His  father 

rendered  himself  crazy  by  overdoing.  Three  of  this  father’s  sisters 
were  deranged,  and  three  of  their  descendants. 

Mr.  It , and  his  father,  two  paternal  uncles,  and  his  father’s 

mother,  were  all  deranged.  All  were  also  subject  to  a trembling  of  the 
hands. 

4 The  murderer  Spencer,  who,  with  such  premeditation  destroyed  his 
young  wife  at  Jersey  City,  is  a nephew  of  the  Hon.  Joshua  Spencer. 
His  father  was  a clergyman,  but  has  now  been  fin*  several  years  an 
inmate  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Hartford.  The  murderer  has 
been  a politician  and  stump  orator,  an  office-seeker,  a schoolmaster,  a 
mesmeric  lecturer,  and  a money-borrower,  but  not  a money-payer.’ 

I.  H has  a brother  who  has  been  an  inmate  of  a lunatic 

asylum,  and  he  himself,  apprehensive  of  a similar  fate,  has  already 
selected  a room  in  the  same  institution. 

Mrs.  M , of  Long  Island,  became  crazy  about  property,  be- 

cause her  farm  was  run  through  by  a turnpike.  Her  son  became  crazy 
and  shot  himself,  and  lier  daughter,  also  insane  about  property,  neg- 
lected her  household  affairs,  would  rake  and  scrape  everything  she 
possibly  could  for  the  New  York  market,  and  then  go  in  person  and 
sell  it. 

‘Edward  Oxford’s  grandfather  had  been  insane,  and  his  father 
always  subject  to  destructive  and  suicidal  mania,  and  his  mother 
affected  by  nervous  delusions.  Before  his  birth,  she  frequently  received 
from  her  husband  blows  which  rendered  her  insensible,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  greatly  terrified  by  his  presenting  a loaded  gun  at  her 
person.  When  Edward  Oxford,  the  prisoner,  was  at  large,  he  would 
beat  children  with  stinging  nettles  on  their  arms,  till  they  were  quite 
blistered,  he  laughing  and  crying  violently  at  the  same  time.  He 
would  throw  out  of  the  window  or  break  whatever  came  in  his  way.’ — 
Sampson,  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence. 

While  making  professional  examinations  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
in  1841,  a mother  brought  in  her  precocious  son,  expressing  great 
anxiety  lest  he  should  become  deranged,  her  reasons  for  which  were, 
that  his  father  died  of  derangement,  and  that  his  paternal  grandmother 
died  in  the  Charleston  lunatic  asylum,  and  that  several  of  his  father’s 
brothers  and  sisters  had  been  more  or  less  deranged. 

REPORTS  OF  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

On  this  point,  the  New  York  lunatic  asylum,  in  1846,  reports  as 
follows  : — 

4 That  a predisposition  to  insanity  is  very  often  transmitted,  is  a fact 
well  established.  Thus  of  844  patients  who  have  been  in  this  asylum, 
viz.,  431  men  and  413  women,  224  were  known  to  have  insane  relatives. 
That  many  of  the  others  were  thus  predisposed,  we  do  not  doubt,  but 
we  were  not  able*  to  learn  anything  respecting  their  relatives.  104 
were  known  to  have  insane  parents,  viz.,  58  men  and  46  women. 

4 But  a predisposition  to  insanity  is  also  transmitted  from  parents, 
who,  though  not  actually  insane,  are  remarkable  for  violent  and  un- 
governable temper,  eccentricity,  wanderings  of  the  imaginations  or 
weakness  of  mind.  Mothers  in  whom  the  nervous  system  predominates, 
who  are  prone  to  hysteria,  and  who  have  suffered  much  from  affections 
of  the  nervous  system,  are  very  apt  to  transmit  a tendency  to  similar 
diseases  to  their  offspring,  and  sometimes  to  insanity  ; especially  if  they 
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have,  during  pregnancy,  experienced  violent  emotions,  such  as  terror  > 
and  extreme  anxiety  of  mind.’ 

In  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
lunatic  asylum,  .Horace  Mann,  chairman,  remarks  on  this  point  as 
follows  : — 

4 Nearly  one-third  part  of  the  cases  (say  the  trustees,)  which  have 
been  in  the  Hospital  from  the  beginning,  are  cases  either  proximately 
or  remotely  of  hereditary  insanity — that  is,  cases  where  some  near 
ancestor  of  the  insane  subject  was  insane,  and  has  transmitted  the 
disease  to  descendants,  or  rather,  has  communicated  to  the  system  of 
the  descendants,  a predisposition  to  contract  that  disease. 

Though  insanity  is  thus  hereditary,  all  the  descendants  of  the  de- 
ranged do  not  inherit  this  malady.  Those  who  4 take  after  ’ other  an- 
cestors than  those  deranged,  are  seldom  subject  to  it,  for  reasons  already 
given.  And  even  those  who  are  constitutionally  predisposed  to  derange-, 
ment  can  escape,  by  employing  those  preventitives  prescribed  in 
4 Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental.’ 


MENTAL  FACULTIES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  HEREDITARY. 

Every  fact  that  proves  man’s  physical  qualities  to  be  hereditary, 
proves  his  mental  qualities  to  be  hereditary.  The  mental  and  the 
physical  qualities  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  and  are 
mutually  influenced  by  each  other.  The  facts  therefore  which  prove 
the  transmissibility  of  the  one,  prove  the  transmissibility  of  the  other. 

Again,  character  corresponds  to  shape.  Given  forms  of  head  and 
body  always  accompany  certain  instincts  and  mental  predilections. 

Besides,  can  we  not  predicate  character  from  shape  ? Are  not  idiocy 
and  superior  talents,  sincerity  and  cunning,  goodness  and  selfishness, 
nobleness  and  meanness,  and  most  other  mental  characteristics,  indi- 
cated in  the  form,  features,  and  physiognomical  expressions  of  their 
respective  possessors  ? 

That  certain  forms  of  the  head  accompany  and  indicate  corresponding 
powers  and  peculiarities  of  the  mind,  constitutes  and  is  established  by 
the  science  of  Phrenology.  The  facts  therefore  which  prove  the  trans- 
mission of  shape,  prove  the  transmission  of  mind. 

Every  fact  adduced  to  prove  that  insanity  is  hereditary,  proves  that 
mind  generally  is  hereditary. 

Moreover,  these  diversities  of  character  and  talents  in  men  must  have 
some  cause.  Education  cannot  be  the  cause  of  mental  peculiarities, 
because  they  appear  prior  to  education.  Was  Benjamin  West  taught 
to  paint?  Was  he  not  rather  whipped  for  painting,  and  obliged  to 
steal  away  into  the  garret  to  follow  his  intense  and  natural  inclination  ? 
Did  education  render  Patrick  Henry  eloquent?  As  well  argue  that 
ducks  love  water  and  hens  avoid  it  because  taught  to  do  so.  Education 
can  only  develop  and  direct  what  is  bom  in  us.  Dr.  Nott  says, 
4 Give  me  one  hundred  boys  taken  promiscuously  and  I will  make  them 
all  brave.’  Granted,  because  all  have  more  or  less  Combativeness  by 
nature,  which  cultivation  can  increase  ; but  how  much  more  easily  can 
some  of  them  be  rendered  courageous  than  others. 

The  mental  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  race  are  transmitted.  The 
Indian  is  always  cunning,  revengeful,  wild,  and  free.  Nothing  can 
subdue  him.  You  cannot  enslave  an  Indian  ! You  may  kill  him  but 
not  subdue  him.  This  love  of  liberty  is  innate,  as  is  also  his  gratitude 
for  favours  and  his  revenge  for  wrongs.  He  is  always  eloquent,  but 
never  forgiving.  By  nature  he  loves  the  chase,  but  hates  to  work  ; 
observes  the  stars  and  predicts  the  weather,  but  dislikes  books. 
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That  these  characteristics  are  innate  rather  than  educational,  is  proved 
by  his  phrenology — always  peculiar  to  himself.  The  developments  of 
the  Indian  infant — and  the  author  speaks  from  the  personal  inspection 
of  hundreds  from  among  various  tribes — are  essentially  Indian 

An  Indian  is  an  Indian  at  birth,  and  by  nature. 

The  African  race  has  a form  of  head  peculiar  to  itself,  as  much  as 
the  Indian.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  while  that  of  the  copper-coloured 
race  is  the  reverse.  It  is  also  high  at  the  crown. 

And  this  form  of  cranium  appertains  to  coloured  infants  equally 
with  adults,  which  shows  it  to  be  innate,  not  educational.  Their  pre- 
dominant individual  organs  are  Self-Esteem,  Approbativeness,  Cauti- 
ousness, Secretiveness,  Tune,  Language,  Individuality,  and  Philopro- 
genitiveness, with  less  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness.  Hence 
their  proverbial  politeness,  urbanity,  excellence  as  waiters,  love  of 
ornament,  swelling  and  swaggering  propensities,  timidity,  eye-service, 
fondness  for  children,  and  consequent  excellence  as  nurses. 

Their  perceptives  are  usually  strong,  Causality  less,*  and  tempera- 
ment neither  tine  nor  active. 

The  mentalities  of  the  Caucasian  and  Malay  races,  are  hereditary. 
The  Malay  race  are  coarse,  sluggish,  and  every  way  inferior  through- 
out all  their  generations,  while  the  Caucasian  are  self-willed,  acquisi- 
tive, ambitious,  inventive,  and  intellectual.  The  various  mental  pecu- 
liarities of  both,  are  as  much  hereditary  as  their  colour  and  form. 

THE  JEWISH  NATION. 

The  national  likeness  of  this  nation  has  already  been  shown  to  be 
hereditary.  Their  mental  peculiarities  are  equally  so.  And  their  hav- 
ing kept  themselves  separate  from  all  Gentile  nations,  from  time 
immemorial,  as  well  as  their  possessing  more  strongly-marked  charac- 
teristics than  any  other  nation,  renders  this  one  of  the  very  best  fields 
for  hereditary  investigation.  And  our  data  are  the  more  tangible,  be- 
cause of  the  great  length  of  time  covered  by  their  national  history. 
What,  then,  were  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  founders  of  this  race, 
and  what  have  since  been  their  predominant  characteristics  ? 

Acquisitiveness. — The  first  thing  recorded  of  Abraham  is,  that  he 
took  his  wife  and  brother’s  son,  4 and  all  their  substance  which  they 
had  gathered’ f — thus  implying  that  they  had  been  very  industrious  in 
accumulating  4 substance ,’  and  were  unwilling  to  leave  anything  behind 
them,  though  going  so  long  a journey — from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  The 
next  thing  said  of  him  is,  that  he  4 was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver, 
and  in  gold.’ % 4 And  Lot,  also,  who  went  with  Abraham,  had  flocks, 

and  herds,  and  tents.  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that  they 
might  dwell  together,  for  their  substance  was  exceeding  great,  so  that 
they  could  not  dwell  together. ’§  Again  we  read  : 4 And  the  Lord  hath 
blessed  my  master  greatly,  and  he  is  become  great  ; and  he  hath  given 
him  flocks,  and  herds,  and  silver,  and  gold,  and  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants, and  camels,  and  asses.  And  the  servant  brought  forth  jewels 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment.' ’||  Abraham’s  4 arming  his 
trained  servants,  born  in  his  own  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,' 

* This  organ,  and  also  the  intellectual  organs  in  general,  are  somewhat 
larger,  comparatively,  in  African  children  than  in  adults;  so  that  their 
intellectual  inferiority  is  owing,  in  part,  to  want  of  culture.  .Yet  this  dif- 
ference is  not  sufficient  to  modify  our  hereditary  argument,  but  it  shows  that 
we  owe  a great  moral  duty  to  this  down-trodden  race.  The  native  African 
head  is  also  superior  to  those  born  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  south ; 
so  that  our  republican  institutions,  every  way  calculated  to  improve  humanity, 
actually  tend  to  depreciate  one  important  portion  of  it.  The  heads  of  heathen 
Africa  superior  to  those  of  Christian  and  republican  America  ! 

f Gen.  xii.  5.  X Glen.  xiii.  2,  5,  6.  § Gen.  xxiv.  34,  35.  ||  Gen.  xiv. 
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and  smiting  five  kings,  in  order  to  restore  Lot’s  4 goods’  and  family, 
shows  this  same  all -pervading  love  of  substance.’ 

Isaac  also  evinced  the  same  love  of  riches,  and  the  same  success  in 
their  accumulation.  And  Isaac  4 waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and 
grew  until  he  became  very  great ; for  he  had  possessions  of  flocks,  and 
possessions  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants.’  The  blessing  he  pro- 
nounced on  Jacob,  shows  that  he  desired  nothing  but  riches  and  power 
for  his  son — 4 Therefore  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine.’  In  blessing  Esau, 
he  again  mentions  4 the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  dews  of  heaven  ;’fi  thus 
showing  how  intensely  he  loved  property  for  himself  and  his  sons. 
And  this  shows  why  he  became  thus  immensely  wealthy.  The  old 
saying,  4 The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves,’  applies  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  all  this  money-loving  race.  They 
■were  thus  4 blessed’  in  their  substance,  because  they  loved  it  with  al- 
most all  their  souls,  and  therefore  put  forth  vigorous  and  well-directed 
efforts  to  accumulate,  and  this  brought  their  immense  riches  into 
their  laps. 

Laban,  another  of  this  acquisitive  family,  shewed  the  same  grasping 
love  of  riches  in  requiring  Jacob  to  serve  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and 
cheating  him  by  giving  Leah,  and  then  requiring  of  him  seven  years 
additional  servitude  before  he  could  possess  the  idol  of  his  affections — a 
hard  bargain  indeed. 

It  next  became  Jacob’s  turn  to  play  the  Jew.  He  had  rendered 
himself  so  serviceable  to  Laban,  that  Laban  bantered  Jacob  to  stay 
longer,  and  Jacob  shaped  the  bargain  greatly  to  his  own  advantage,  so 
that  he  4 increased  exceedingly,  and  had  much  cattle,  and  maid-ser- 
vants, and  men-servants,  and  camels,  and  asses.’ X 

Joseph’s  Acquisitiveness  stored  up  in  vast  quantities  the  surplus  corn 
of  Egypt,  and  then  bought  up  all  the  gold  and  silver,  all  the  cattle  and 
effects,  all  the  lands,  and  even  all  the  persons  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth,  as  slaves  ; by  far  the  grandest  speculation  ever  made.f  His  plac- 
ing his  kinsmen  in  the  fattest  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  is  equally  in  point, 
as  is  also  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Israelites  in  cattle  and  substance 
while  they  remained  there. 

The  manner  in  which  this  acquisitive  people  left  Egypt,  their  taking 
along  with  them  the  whole  of  their  substance,  4 very  much  cattle,’  be- 
sides 4 borrowing’  all  they  could  of  the  Egyptians,  especially  jewelry, 
so  as  even  to  spoil  them,||  shows  that  they  inherited  the  acquisitiveness 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

The  immense  treasures  given  by  David  and  the  elders  of  Israel  to 
build  the  temple,  namely  4 seventeen  thousand  talents  of  silver,  over 
eight  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  one  hundred  thousand  talents  of 
iron,’  and  the  immense  expenditures  lavished  on  that  temple,  by  far 
the  most  magnificent  edifice  ever  erected,  as  well  as  its  having  been  fur- 
nished with  many  millions  of  vessels  of  pure  gold  and  silver  ; all  these, 
and  many  kindred  items  of  Jewish  history,  show  how  extraordinary 
the  desire  and  capacity  of  the  Jews  were  to  acquire  and  hoard  riches, 
especially  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  cattle.  In  short,  what 
other  nation  ever  possessed  Acquisitiveness  to  be  compared  with  this 
accumulating  nation  \ 

It  lives  and  rages  quite  as  powerfully  in  modern  Jewry.  Shakspeare’s 
description  of  Sliylock,  is  Jewish  character  to  the  very  life,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Who  are  the  richest  men  of  the  old  world  % The  Roth- 
schilds. Who  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Philadephia  ? Moss.  He 
began  life  a street-pedlar  of  thread,  needles,  toys,  trinkets,  glass,  and 
the  like,  yet  he  is  now  worth  many  hundred  thousands.  He  is  a Jew. 
Who  are  the  richest  men  of  Baltimore  ? The  Cohens,  also  Jews.  A 

Gen.  xxvi.  13,  14.  f Gen.  xxvii.  28,  39.  J Gen.  xxx.  27,  43.  § Gen. 

xlvii.  ||  Ex.  xii. 
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missionary  correspondent,  many  years  ago,  wrote,  that  in  passing 
through  the  Jewish  portion  of  some  foreign  city,  he  was  beset,  en- 
treated, and  finally  compelled  to  purchase  of  them  ; and  travellers  gener- 
ally attest  the  same.  Look  at  their  pawnbrokers’  frauds,  their  usury, 
and  those  innumerable  devices  to  which  they  resort  for  extortionary 
purposes,  and  say  whether  they  have  not  inherited  Abraham’s  love  of 
riches,  together  with  Jacob’s  craft,  and  Rachel’s  and  Rebekah’s  decep- 
tion. And  what  still  farther  proves  that  their  extraordinary  Acquisi- 
tiveness has  been  transmitted  from  Abraham’s  father  throughout  all 
their  generations  to  the  present  day,  is,  that  they  now  hoard  the  same 
kinds  of  property  laid  up  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ; namely', 
‘ gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  jewelry,5 — so  named  because  a staple 
article  of  Jewish  traffic — ‘lands,  flocks,  herds,  and  garments.’  Who 
ever  knew  Jews  deal  much  in  other  species  of  property  ? 

Excessive  Secretiveness  is  another  Jewish  characteristic.  Abraham 
practised  deception  in  denying  his  wife,*  and  she  practised  it  in  con- 
firming it,  and  consenting  to  be  Pharoah’s  concubine.  Isaac  practised 
a similar  deception  in  regard  to  Rebekah,f  and  she  practised  a similar 
one  on  Isaac,  in  disguising  her  favourite,  Jacob,  and  securing  that 
blessing  for  him,  which  Isaac  meant  for  Esau.J  Jacob,  too,  told  a 
deliberate  falsehood  and  then  repeated  it,  in  the  face  of  Isaac’s  direct 
question,  ‘Art  thou  my  very  son  Esau ?’§  Rebekah  still  farther  com- 
pleted her  cunning  schemes,  by  getting  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  to  Laban 
under  pretence  of  getting  a wife,  whereas  she  desired  it  to  shield  Jacob 
from  Esau’s  contemplated  fratricide.] | 

Laban,  also,  another  of  this  deceitful  race,  after  solemnly  pledging 
Rachel  to  Jacob,  deceived  him  by  bestowing  Leah  ; and  Rachel 
evinced  the  same  cunning  both  in  stealing  her  father’s  gods,  hiding 
them  under  her,  and  then  pretending  to  be  unable  to  rise.  All  through 
life  Jacob  evinced  this  deceptive  disposition.  Nor  had  he  any  real 
ground  of  complaint  when  his  sons,  after  having  sold  their  own 
brother  a slave  to  foreigners — another  acquisitive  manifestation — told 
a practical  falsehood — the  worst  form  of  deception — by  dipping  Joseph’s 
fancy  coat  in  blood,  and  sending  it  to  their  father,  saydng  ‘ This  have 
we  found.’ N 

Thus  much  of  the  ‘ fathers’  of  this  race  : what  of  their  descendants  ? 
Do  Jews  even  pretend  to  tell  the  truth'?  We  have  already  alluded  to 
their  deceptions  in  trade.  They  rarely  pretend  to  tell  the  truth  where 
they  think  they  can  gain  by  falsehood.  Probably  a more  deceitful 
nation  never  existed. 

The  Destructiveness  of  the  Jews  has  always  been  conspicuous.  Abra- 
ham put  live  kings  to  the  sword.  The  sons  of  Jacob  would  have  mur- 
dered their  own  brother  in  cold  blood,  but  for  the  intercession  of  Reuben. 
Simeon  and  Levi  desperately  avenged  the  indignity  offered  their  sister 
Dinah.  Look  at  the  massacres  perpetrated  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  they  pillaged.  David  led  a lawless,  plundering  life  before  he 
came  to  the  throne,  and  was  a man  of  war  and  blood  from  his  youth. 
Their  civil  wars,  and  the  massacre  of  Benjamin,  were  most  horrible. 
Their  internal  carnage  at  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  with- 
out a parallel  for  barbarity7.  Shakespeare’s  description  of  Shylock’s 
spirit  of  revenge  is  a faithful  portrait  of  modern  Jew  s.  Their  anger  is 
terrible,  and  easily  kindled,  and  their  organs  of  Combativeness  and 
Destructiveness  are  immense.  Is  not  the  unwonted  energy  of  these 
organs  from  Abraham  all  along  down  to  the  present  day  hereditary? 
Dow  else  can  it  be  satisfactorily7  accounted  for. 

Mechanical  Ingenuity  has  been  remarkable  throughout  the  history  of 
this  people.  Scarcely  a Jew  will  be  found  without  extraordinary  Con- 

* Ren.  xii.  11,  13,  18,  19.  + Gen.  xxvi.  7,  9.  7 Gen.  xxvii.  15,  16,  17. 

§ Gen.  xxvii.  22,  24  ; Gen.  xxix.  22,  26;  Gen.  xxvi.  35.  H Gen.  xxvii.  42— 
46.  Gen.  xxxvii.  31,  32,  33. 
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structiveness,  in  head  and  character — evidently  handed  down  by  inheri- 
tance from  Abraham  to  1847,  and  to  he  transmitted  as  long  as  this 
extraordinary  nation  survives. 

The  Inhabitiveness  of  the  Jews  ancient  and  modern,  has  been  equally 
conspicuous.  Abraham  bought  a family  burying-ground,  in  which  he 
buried  Sarah,  and  insisted  on  being  buried  there  himself.  Isaac  dir- 
ected his  own  burial  in  the  same  plot,  and  Rebekah  and  Leah  were  also 
buried  there.  Jacob  made  Joseph  swear  to  bury  his  bones  in  this  sepul- 
chre of  his  father’s,  and  Joseph,  in  turn,  willed  and  secured  the  inter- 
ment of  his  own  body  in  the  same  hallowed  spot.  Nor  did  four  hundred 
years  of  foreign  residence  efface  the  love  of  their  decendants  for  Canaan, 
but  the  whole  nation  sighed  for  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  finally 
undertook  and  accomplished  a forty  years’  journey  and  desperate 
war  in  order  to  effect  their  return.  How  often  does  their  national  his- 
tory mention  4 the  promised  land  V How  piteous  the  lamentations  of 
Jewish  captives  for  their  native  land  ? ‘By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
there  we  sat  down  ; yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.’  ‘How 
can  we  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a strange  land  V The  parcelling  out  of 
their  lands  and  rendering  them  inalienable  in  their  families,  is  also  in 
point.  And  the  value  set,  even  now,  by  this  outcast  nation  upon 
Jerusalem  and  Canaan  is  beyond  all  price  ; nor  have  they  yet  given 
up  their  always-contemplated  return.  Nor  have  I ever  observed  the 
mhabitive  organ  in  any  Jew,  without  finding  it  very  large. 

The  veneration  and  marvellousness  of  Jews,  next  to  their  Aequisi- 
tiveness,  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  their  strongest  national  peculiarity. 
How  few  have  equalled  Abraham  in  piety.  Wherever  he  pitched  his 
tent,  4 there  he  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord.’ 

Isaac  possessed  this  same  religious  fervour.  And  so  did  Jacob.  The 
religious  zeal  of  Joseph,  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  show  that  they  also 
inherited  the  same  religious  predisposition.  In  short,  the  scrupulous 
observance,  by  this  whole  nation,  of  their  passover,  circumcision, 
sacrifices,  and  other  religious  ordinances,  as  well  as  their  tenacious 
adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  all  confirm  its  hereditary 
entailment. 

The  credulity  of  this  whole  nation,  evidenced  by  their  belief  in  marvel- 
lous stories,  is  apparent  throughout  the  Bible.  A Roman  satirist, 
alluding  to  some  witch  story,  says,  : ‘Tell  that  to  Apella  the  Jew  ; 
he  will  swallow  it  ; but  we  know  better.’  I have  found  Venera- 
tion and  Spirituality  large  in  the  heads  of  all  the  Jews  examined. 
Abraham  must  have  had  it  immensely  developed.  It  gave  him  his 
vision-seeing  capability. 

The  superior  intellectuality  of  Jews  is  also  unquestionable.  It  is  this, 
uniting  with  Acquisitiveness,  that  gives  them  their  remarkable  pecuniary 
sagacity,  Their  memories  are  uncommonly  retentive.  Some  of  our 
best  oriental  scholars  and  linguists  are  Jews.  They  were  also  among 
the  first  to  commit  their  national  history  to  writing.  They  generally 
possess  clear  heads  and  strong  minds.* 

THE  CHINESE  AND  HINDOOS 

Have  been  remarkable  for  their  uniformity  or  fixedness  of  character 
from  time  immemorial.  Modern  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  are  but  tran- 
scripts of  their  ancestors.  The  principal  difference  consists  in  those  of 
different  avocations.  And  since  father,  son,  and  son’s  son,  throughout 

* The  question  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible  history  does  not  effect  the  above 
argument.  Suppose  the  history  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  to  be  fabulous,  the 
writers  of  the  fable  pourtray  their  own  character  and  the  character  of  their 
times  in  their  fables.  They  were  what  they  represent  their  ancestors  to 
have  been.  They  admired  and  loved  what  they  record  with  so  much  pleasure 
of  them. — J.  B. 
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all  tlieir  generations,  follow  the  same  occupations,  this  uniformity  is 
undoubtedly,  to  a great  extent,  the  product  of  hereditary  laws. 

THE  FRENCH,  SPANISH,  DANES,  GERMANS,  ENGLISH,  AND  SCOTCH, 

All  have  their  national  form  of  heads.  The  French  head  is  gener- 
ally excessive  at  Approbativeness,  yet  deficient  at  Self-Esteem,  and  less 
high  and  long  than  the  English, 

The  Spanish  head  is  very  wide,  but  short,  and  high  in  the  crown. 

The  German  head  is  wide,  rather  short,  remarkably  full  or  rounding, 
large  at  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  fairly  developed  at  the 
crown,  and  at  Causality  and  Music,  and  very  wide  and  broad  at  Con- 
scientiousness. Cautiousness  is  usually  very  large.  I can  generally 
designate  Germans  by  tlieir  heads. 

The  Dussian  is  more  square  in  formation.  The  forehead  is  gen- 
erally wide  ; Causuality  and  Comparison  are  ample,  and  the  propen- 
sities all  strong. 

The  Danish  head  hears  a tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the  English, 
though  the  English,  being  compounded  of  the  Norman,  Dane,  Scotch,  &c., 
is  less  uniform  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  just  as  are  also  their 
national  features,  colour  of  hair,  and  the  like. 

The  Welsh  head  always  runs  far  hack  in  the  crown,  is  often 
long,  and  unusally  developed  at  Veneration.  This  great  develop- 
ment of  the  coronal  region  gave  their  ancestors  that  love  of  liberty 
which  made  them  flee  to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  tvrants. 

*/ 

The  Scotch  usually  have  ample  foreheads,  and  are  well- developed, 
especially  at  Causality  and  Conscientiousness.  Hence  their  love  of 
theological  metaphysics,  and  their  sound  practical  sense. 

The  Irish  usually  have  ample  Combativeness,  and  a fervid  temper- 
ament. Hence  their  irascibility. 

IDIOCY  AND  THE  PROPENSITIES  HEREDITARY. 

THE  EMERSONS,  AND  OTHER  IDIOTS. 

In  the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  poor-house,  in  1839,  I saw  a mother 
and  her  illegitimate  daughter,  both  idiotic.  They  resembled  each  other 
in  likeness,  and  both  had  deficient  foreheads.  Causality  was  scarcely 
larger  in  either  than  in  orang-outangs. 

Mr.  Coffin  mentions  a family,  all  of  whom,  for  several  generations, 
were  stupid,  except  that  one  of  them  married  a smart  woman,  and  has 
tolerably  bright  children. 

It  deserves  remark,  however,  in  this  connexion,  that  some  unions  pro- 
duce children  inferior  to  both  parents,  and  others  superior  to  either  pa- 
rent, the  reason  of  which  is  given  in  Parentage. 

Other  causes  than  hereditary  influences  often  induce  idiocy,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  author’s  work  on  4 Maternity,’  yet  this  does  not  prevent 
hereditary  idiocy.  Still,  here  also,  as  in  cases  of  disease,  when  the  idiocy 
becomes  so  extreme  that  its  subject  cannot  enjoy  and  promote  enjoyment, 
nature  interdicts  his  transmitting  his  unfortunate  condition,  by  render- 
ing him  childless. 

AMATIVENESS  TRANSMITTED. 

Though  all  possess  Amativeness  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  yet  some 
families,  generation  after  generation,  are  excessively  amorous,  and 
other  families  very  phlegmatic.  David,  not  content  with  scores  of 
wives  and  concubines,  conceived  such  a passion  for  Bathsheba,  that  he 
plotted  and  committed  murder  in  order  to  indulge  it ; and  Solomon’s 
numerous  wives  and  concubines  attest  the  uncommon  energy  of  this 
impulse.  Indeed  the  Jews  generally,  and  their  kings  especially,  judg- 
ing from  the  Bible  account  of  them,  were  notorious  for  their  sexual 
indulgence. 

The  royal  family  of  England,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
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notoriously  licentious  ; and  the  recent  rapid  increase  of  the  family 
evinces  the  continuance  of  its  extraordinary  amative  energy. 

Aaron  Burr  and  his  uncle  Pierpont  Edwards  were  among  the  most 
remarkable  men  on  record,  for  the  power  of  this  passion,  and  the  size 
of  its  organ.  So  notorious  was  Edwards,  that  in  New  York,  where  he 
flourished  above  half  a century  ago,  his  name  is  still  associated  with 
the  most  unbridled  libertinism  and  the  most  wanton  profligacy.  In 
this  respect  he  probably  had  no  equal  except  his  nephew  Aaron  Burr. 
Both  boasted  that  they  could  seduce  any  woman,  however  virtuous,  to 
whom  they  could  gain  an  introduction.  Indeed  many  readers  will  still 
remember,  that  when  the  letters,  expressive  of  passion,  addressed  to 
Burr  by  women  in  the  first  circles  of  the  land,  were  announced  for 
publication,  the  proposed  publisher  was  repeatedly  threatened  with 
death  if  he  dared  to  bring  them  to  light.  They  are  said  to  be  more 
fervid  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever  printed.  For  ages  to  come  will 
these  two  names,  especially  that  of  Burr,  be  coupled  with  seductions  the 
most  artful  and  succesful,  with  sexual  indulgence  the  most  gross  and 
unparalleled  on  record,  as  well  as  with  the  ruin  of  females  the  most  lovely 
and  unblemished  before  they  encountered  these  arch  seducers.  Long 
may  it  be  before  another  as  foul  destroyer  of  chastity  scourges  the 
earth ! 

That  this  extraordinary  development  of  this  passion  was  inherited,  is 
evident  from  their  relationship — uncle  and  nephew — and  by  the  simil- 
arity that  was  observable  in  the  form  of  the  lower  and  back  portions  of 
their  heads.  Amativeness  was  enormously  developed  in  both. 

In  several  of  the  relatives  of  these  notorious  sinners,  whom  the  author 
has  known  personally,  and  examined  professionally,  this  organ  and  its 
faculty  have  been  excessive,  and  without  doubt,  the  same  is  true  of 
other  branches  of  this  lecherous  family. 

The  son  of  a frail  woman  in  New  York,  at  four  years  old,  had  this 
organ  enormously  developed,  and  its  manifestation  was  in  proportion. 
The  children  in  our  alms-houses  and  houses  of  refuge  usually  have 
enormous  Amativeness.  They  are  generally  the  offspring  of  licentious 
parents  ; I have  yet  to  see  the  first  illegitimate  child  in  which  Amative  - 
ness  is  not  excessive.* 

A 11EM  ARK  ABLE  CASE. 

More  than  a hundred  years  ago,  a man  eloped  with  a woman  knoAvn 
to  be  unusually  amorous,  when  he  was  ninety-five  years  old,  and 
had  four  wives  then  living  ! One  of  his  descendants  of  the  fifth  gen- 
eration— a public  man  of  great  intellectual  capabilities — spends  many 
thousands  annually  on  kept  mistresses,  though  near  sevent}^  and  has 
supported  an  establishment  of  lewd  women,  for  his  own  special  gratifi- 
cation, most  of  his  life.  Every  one  of  his  sisters  became  mothers 
before  they  became  wives,  and  in  every  way  evinced  extreme  sexual 
passion.  His  niece  became  a mother  before  she  was  fourteen,  by  her 
cousin.  All  the  males  of  this  family  are  excessively  sensual,  and  most 
of  the  females.  The  descendants  of  the  old  stock  are  exceedingly 
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numerous,  and  their  families  large. 

THE  TWIN-BEARING  TENDENCY  AND  HAVING  LARGE  FAMILIES 

Are  also  propagated.  Dr.  Kimball,  of  Sachet’s  Harbor,  after  nar- 
rating a striking  instance  of  excessive  Amativeness  in  a French  woman 
and  her  daughter,  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

4 The  sister  of  a man  named  Boyer,  living  in  B ville,  had  twins 

twice.  One  of  Boyer’s  sisters  married  a Mr  Flagg,  and  died  in  her  first 
accouchment,  being  delivered  of  one  living  twin  before  she  died,  the 
other  remaining  unborn.  A son  of  Boyer — and  this  principle  descends 

* * See  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  in  4 Love  and  Parentage,  Section 
II. 
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in  both  the  male  and  the  female  line — married  a Miss  Hughes,  who, 
after  having  four  or  five  single  births,  was  delivered  of  three  children 
at  one  birth.  Hughes,  a brother  of  this  last  Boyer’s  sister,  who,  after 
having  three  or  four  single  births  in  as  many  years,  had  twins,  on  ac- 
count of  which  Hughes  left  her,  and  lived  clandestinely  with  another 
'woman,  by  whom  he  soon  after  had  three  children  at  one  birth. 

Blundell  says  that  a lady,  related  to  one  of  his  pupils,  had  four  chil- 
dren at  one  birth,  and  that  three  of  the  sisters  of  this  prolific  woman 
had  either  twins  or  triples.  Dr.  K.  also  states,  that  having  twins  de- 
scends in  his  own  family,  and  mentions  some  other  cases.  But  facts  of 
this  class  are  too  abundant  to  require  specification' ; for  almost  or  quite 
all  parents  who  have  twins,  will  be  found  to  inherit  this  predisposition 
from  their  parents,  one  or  both,  or  else  to  be  related  to  those  that  have 
twins. 

Some  animals  always  have  twins,  and  certain  sheep  and  their  progeny, 
generation  after  generation,  bear  twins.  Even  some  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
have  duplicates  on  one  stem  ; of  which  the  Washington  Belmar  plum 
furnishes  an  example. 

Daniel  Aiken;  died  in  Wexford,  Canada  West,  a few  weeks  since, 
aged  120  years.  He  had,  during  his  life,  contracted  seven  marriages, 
and  had  570  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren — 870  boys  and 
200  girls. 

Those  -who  belong  to  large  families — especially  females — generally 
have  large  families  themselves,  unless  the  mother  becomes  feeble  ; but 
where  both  parents  are  from  small  families,  they  usually  have  few  chil- 
dren. So,  too,  whole  families,  in  all  their  branches,  will'  frequently  be 
found  to  have  just  about  the  same  number  of  children.  Of  this  the 
descendants  of  the  Alden  family,  already  mentioned,  furnish  examples, 
the  following  being  some  of  the  numbers  ofthe  children — 13,  12,  11,  10, 
9,  15,  7,  7,  7,  9,  8,  8,  9,  19,  9,  etc.  Several  kindred  examples  are  in- 
terspersed throughout  Longevity. 

The  other  social  faculties  are  equally  hereditary.  Some  families,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  traced,  evince  great  affection  for  one  another  and 
imusal  love  of  family,  while  others  care  for  neither  relatives  nor 
friends. 

COMBATIVENESS  AND  DESTRUCTIVENESS  TRANSMITTED. 

William  Hearn  of  Little  Creek  Hundred,  Delaware,  murdered  his 
own  son  by  beating  out  liis  brains  with  an  axe,  in  the  night,  because 
this  destructive  son  threatened  to  murder  father  and  mother,  and  burn 
the  house. 


PATTY  CANNON  AND  HER  FATHER  AND  BROTHER. 

This  notorious  woman  shed  human  blood  as  lavishly  as  if  it  had  been 
water.  She  procured  and  held  in  subjection  a desperate  gang,  whose 
sole  business  was  to  perpetrate  the  robberies  and  murders  she  planned, 
in  which  she  generally  took  the  lead.  She  frequently  perpetrated 
murders  single  handed  in  order  to  rob.  One  of  this  gang  was  after- 
wards executed.  While  under  the  gallows  he  disclosed  her  atrocity. 

Her  excessive  Amativeness  was  her  coy-duck  with  which  to  allure 
victims  within  her  reach,  and  retain  them  till  she  could  dispatch  them. 
She  fitted  out  a kidnapping  vessel  to  Philadelphia,  and  with  negro 
traitors  who  mingled  with  the  coloured  people  of  the  city,  and  under 
various  pretences  decoyed  them  on  board,  she  kidnapped  and  trans- 
ported first  to  her  prison  castle  and  thence  into  slavery  hundreds  of  free 
negroes.  Those  who  were  decoyed  on  board,  but  were  too  old  or  infirm 
to  bring  much,  were  unceremoniously  drowned.  And  infants,  captured 
with  their  mothers,  which  by  their  crying  endangered  her  safety,  were 
mercilessly  knocked  in  the  head  with  a loaded  whip  made  for  this  ex- 
press purpose.  Several  infant  skeletons  were  disinterred  in  her  garden 
after  her  capture.  For  years  after  her  crimes  were  publicly  known. 
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this  resolute  woman  and  her  desperate  gang  evaded  the  officers  of  the 
law.  She  was  finally  captured  after  a desperate  resistance,  and  com- 
mitted suicide  in  prison. 

Her  Destructiveness,  and  also  Acquisitiveness  as  well  as  Amativeness, 
were  enormous.* 

The  father  of  this  human  fiend,  becoming  exasperated  with  a neigh- 
bour about  some  money  matters,  went  into  a shop  where  the  man  worked, 
and  picking  up  a suitable  piece  of  timber,  struck  him  on  the  head 
and  killed  him,  for  which  he  was  executed, 

Her  brother  committed  a crime  which  the  laws  then  punished  with 
death,  and  followed  his  father  to  the  scaffold,  being  every  way  a very 
bad  man. 

Her  sister  Betsy,  who  married  Bat.  Twiford,  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  tempered,  implacable,  and  revengeful  of  womem,  notoriously 
licentious,  and  known  to  be  guilty  of  every  crime  but  murder,  and  she 
ovas  suspected  of  that.  Her  tongue  ivas  the  most  bitter  and  sarcastic 
imaginable.  She  was  unparalleled  for  foul-mouthed  abuse  and  pro- 
fanity. 

Her  Amativness  and  Destructiveness,  like  those  of  her  sister  Patty, 
were  extraordinarily  developed. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  one  of  these  women  was  tried  in  Delaware, 
about  1840,  for  some  aggravated  crime — I think  for  murder, 

The  mother  of  these  depraved  women  was  large  and  fleshy,  and  good- 
natured,  yet  accused  of  manifesting  undue  Amativeness.  This  passion 
she  transmitted  to  her  daughters,  who  inherited  their  Destructiveness 
from  their  father.  , 

NERO  AND  HIS  ANCESTRY. 

What  one  man,  whose  crimes  history  has  recorded,  ever  committed 
enormities  so  numerous  or  aggravated  as  those  perpetrated  by  this  human 
fiend.  What  man  of  wealth  or  worth  did  he  not  doom  to  death,  and  his 
effects  to  confiscation,  even  his  venerable  tutor  Seneca,  the  erudite 
scholar  and  profound  philosopher,  not  excepted  ! Even  his  own  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  crown  as  well  as  life,  after  his  repeated 
plots  for  taking  her  life  had  failed,  finally  died  by  his  hands. 

His  own  wife,  too,  a most  illustrious  woman,  was  banished  and  mur- 
dered, to  make  way  for  the  notorious  harlot  Poppea  ! All  Rome  was 
laid  in  ashes  by  his  command  ! What  was  his  parentage  % 

Caligula,  whose  atrocities  knew  no  parallel  except  in  Nero’s,  was 
his  uncle,  and  Agrippina,  most  violent  in  her  hatred  and  revenge,  and 
who  plotted  and  perpetrated  the  death  of  her  other  children  in  order  to 
place  Nero  on  the  throne,  was  his  mother  ! His  father,  Cneius  Domitius, 
was  one  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  his  paternal  grandfather,  Lucius 
Domitius  vEnobardus,  was  extravagant,  impetuous,  proud,  revengeful, 
violent,  and  cruel.  His  maternal  grandmother,  Agrippina,  was  violent 
and  implacable,  and  exceedingly  ambitious,  and  her  mother,  Julia — • 
Nero’s  great-grandmother  on  his  mother’s  side,  from  whom  he  inherited 
most  of  his  vices — was  the  daughter  of  Augustus  Caesar.  She  was 
a dissolute,  sensual,  and  abandoned  woman. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Caesars  were  rendered  what  they 
were,  mainly  by  their  excessive  propensities,  directed  by  unbridled  am- 
bition. Their  passions  were  enhanced  by  the  largest  possible  indul- 
gence, and  incessant  civil  or  foreign  wars  ; and  it  would  seem  that  all 
the  ambition,  along  with  all  the  ferocity  and  sensuality  of  all  the 
Caesars,  descended  to  this  last  heir  of  all  their  vices.  The  truth  of  the 
laws  of  transmission  admitted,  what  could  have  been  expected  of  the 
Caesars  but  the  parents  of  Nero,  and  what  of  these  parents  but  that 
monster  fiend  to  whom  they  gave  being  ? 

7i  For  a more  particular  account  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  see  the 
Phrenological  Almanac  for  1841,  or  Journal  for  1840. 
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The  glutton  Yitellius,  wlio  expended  at  tlie  annual  rate  of  .£25,000,000, 
on  Ills  table  alone,  and  would  soon  have  eaten  up  the  resources  of  the 
entire  Roman  empire,  was  one  of  this  Caesarian  family.  The  engrav- 
ing of  this  emperor  evinces  a general  resemblance  to  Nero,  especially  in 
the  coarse  and  sensual  form  and  texture  of  his  physiology. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  parented  mainly  by 
criminals,  and  their  general  degradation  and  viciousness  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  our  doctrines. 

The  mother  of  Byron  was  most  violent-tempered,  and  his  father  most 
sensual  and  abandoned,  and  tlieir  son  inherited  the  high  temper  and 
misanthropy  of  the  former,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  latter. 

Archibald  and  Hector  McNeil,  two  brothers,  who  came  from  Scot- 
land above  a hundred  years  ago,  possessed  extraordinary  physical 
strength,  great  personal  courage,  and  an  insatiable  love  of  fighting  in 
the  ring.  They  would  go  any  distance  to  have  a fight,  or  meet  any 
wrestling  competitor  who  might  accept  their  standing  and  universal 
challenge,  yet  found  no  equals. 

Hector’s  only  son  was  tremendous  in  both  strength  and  fighting,  as 
were  also  his  sons,  many  of  whom  have  removed  westward. 

A hale,  heartly,  thick-set,  strong-muscled,  commanding,  fine-looking 
granddaughter  of  Archibald  McNeil,  had  two  sons,  both  large,  thick- 
set, strong,  noble-looking,  and  powerful  men,  weighing  some  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  never  sick,  who  disdained  to  fight,  and  minded 
their  own  affairs,  but  were  highly  combative,  and  when  insulted,  would 
knock  down  their  insulter  instantly  while  speaking,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously. 

In  examining  a son  of  one  these  men,  I found  unusual  Destructive- 
ness, Self-Esteem,  and  Firmness,  and  described  his  character  accord- 
ingly. This  lad,  when  only  five  years  old,  on  being  denied  some- 
thing he  wanted,  became  enraged,  and  came  swelling  and  frothing  with 
■wrath  into  the  house,  exclaiming,  4 1 will  tear  this  house  down,  and  I 
can  do  it ;’  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  caught  up  a chair 
and  dashed  it  upon  the  floor,  as  though  he  would  smash  everything  to 
pieces.  His  temper,  when  once  roused,  was  uncontrollable  and 
outrageous. 

Both  Archibald  and  Hector  were  remarkable  for  their  coolness  and 
self-possession  in  times  of  danger.  So  were  all  their  children.  So  was 
the  matron  granddaughter,  and  both  her  sons,  and  the  three  grandsons 
mentioned.  All  the  descendants,  as  far  as  traced,  were  always  cool  and 
courageous. 

One  of  these  combative  descendants  married  a woman  who  belonged 
to  a mild  and  sweet -dispositioned  family.  One  of  their  children  inher- 
ited the  resolution,  sternness,  and  violent  disposition  of  the  McNeils, 
along  with  their  corresponding  phrenological  developments,  while  the 
other  child  possessed  the  mother’s  amiability  and  sweetness,  and  also 
small  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Hope,  together  with  a melan- 
choly cast  of  mind. 

Frederick  the  Great  inherited  his  haughty,  imperious,  harsh,  over- 
bearing, and  destructive  spirit  from  his  father,  Frederick  William,  who 
was  violent-tempered,  and  treated  his  son  with  so  much  severity,  that 
he  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  by  his 
father. 

Col.  J.  W.  Scott’s  great-grandfather  was  shot  from  his  horse  when 
on  the  full  gallop,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Bannockburn,  at  the  age  of 
110,  without  ever  having  known  sickness  oy  pain.  His  son  was  killed 
in  battle  when  00  years  old,  and  his  son — the  father  of  Col.  J.  W.  Scott 
- — died  at  84.  J.  W.  Scott,  though  64,  appears  as  young  as  men  of 
forty,  and  says  that  all  his  family  for  two  centuries  are  known  to  have 
been  deeply  imbued  with  the  martial  spirit.  Is  not  General  Winfield 
Scott,  our  present  commander-in-chief,  descended  from  this  same  stock, 
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and  does  he  not  inherit  the  martial  spirit  which  has  raised  him  to  his 
military  post,  from  the  same  Bannockburn  hero  ? 

EXCESSIVE  AND  DEFICIENT  APPETITE  HEREDITARY. 

Some  of  the  propensities  being  thus  transmissible,  all  may  be  expected 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  law.  The  children  of  all  hearty-eating 
parents  will  practically  confirm  this  position.  Whole  families,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  will  be  found  to  be  4 good  livers’ — the  men  all 
large  eaters,  and  the  women  excellent  cooks.  The  latter  love  good 
things  themselves,  and  this  disposes  them  to  make  dishes  savory.  Every 
member  of  the  A.  and  B.  families  love  good  eating  dearly,  and  though 
economical  almost  to  penuriousness,  their  tables  are  literally  loaded 
with  choice  edibles,  which  their  females  are  first-rate  in  serving  up. 

Franklin  and  his  father  show  that  feeble  appetite  is  transmitted.  Of 
his  father  and  himself  he  remarks  on  this  point  as  follows  : — 

4 At  his  table  he  liked  to  have,  as  often  as  he  could,  some  sensible 
friend  or  neighbour  to  converse  with,  and  always  took  care  to  start 
some  ingenious  or  useful  topic  for  discourse,  which  might  tend  to  im- 
prove the  minds  of  his  children.  By  this  means  he  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  what  was  good,  just,  and  prudent,  in  the  conduct  of  life  ; and 
little  or  no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  what  related  to  the  victuals  on  the 
table  ; whether  it  was  well  or  ill  dressed,  in  or  out  of  season,  of  good  or 
bad  flavour,  preferable  to  this  or  that  other  kind  of  thing ; so  that  I 
was  brought  up  in  such  a perfect  inattention  to  those  matters,  as  to  be 
quite  indifferent  what  kind  of  food  was  set  before  me.  Indeed,  I am  so 
unobservant  of  it,  that  to  this  day  I can  scarce  tell  a few  hours  after 
dinner,  of  what  dishes  it  consisted.  This  has  been  a great  convenience 
to  me  in  travelling,  where  my  companions  have  been  sometimes  very- 
unhappy  for  want  of  a suitable  gratification  of  their  more  delicate,  be- 
cause better  instructed  tastes  and  appetites.’ 

Franklin’s  walking  through  the  streets  of  Philadephia,  eating  baker’s 
bread,  shows  that  he  took  after  his  father  in  being  indifferent  to  what 
he  ate.  This  characteristic  he  ascribed  to  education,  yet  it  was  un- 
doubtedly hereditary. 

LOVE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS, 

Though  an  artificial,  acquired  taste,  yet  often  becomes  so  interwoven 
with  the  constitution  as  to  be  transmitted.  Mrs.  Mattock,  who  once 
lived  in  Milltown,  near  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  was  so  notorious 
a toper  that  she  kept  alcoholic  drinks  by  her  bed,  and  often  drank  a 
quart  in  twenty-four  hours.  All  but  one  of  her  eight  children  are  con- 
firmed sots,  and  this  one,  a daughter,  is  said  to  love  drink  unduly. 

Seneca  Warren,  of  Chester,  whom,  by  request,  the  author  examined 
blindfolded  in  public,  was  pronounced  under witted,  and  is  so  regarded. 
His  mother  drank  to  excess  many  years,  and  he  has  been  a hard  drinker 
all  his  life.  His  brother  is  nearly  idiotic,  and  every  brother  and  sister, 
except  the  eldest,  who  was  probably  bom  before  their  mother’s  drinking 
habits  became  riveted  and  extreme — have  heen  confirmed  sots,  and. 
several  have  killed  themselves  in  consequence.  His  wife,  a son,  and 
daughter  are  passably  intellectual,  but  another  son  is  foolish  and 
drunken. 

Three  brothers  named  Downing,  who  emigrated  with  William  Penn, 
and  took  up  land  on  Chester- creek,  which  still  remains  in  the  family, 
were  all  remarkably  honest,  industrious,  economical,  temperate,  and 
sober,  as  have  been  all  their  descendants  throughout  all  their  families, 
except  those  of  one  who  was  long  a state  senator,  and  learned,  by  being 
much  in  public  life,  to  sing  songs,  crack  jokes,  and  drink  wine  after 
dinner,  till  he  felt  jovial  and  merry. 

A daughter  of  his,  not  known  to  have  loved  stimulants,  and  an  ex- 
cellent woman,  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom  were  noted  and  abandoned 
drunkards,  and  the  fourth  was  fast  following  in  the  same  steps,  but  saw 
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Ills  danger,  and  took  in  a reef  or  two,  yet  would  get  tipsy  on  public 
days. 

One  of  these  four  brothers  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  at  twenty- 
two,  an  occasional  tipler,  and  the  other  is  a confirmed  sot  of  the  lowest 
grade.  The  eldest  of  these  four  brothers  had  five  children  by  a superior 
wife,  two  of  which  sons,  in  spite  of  the  restraining  influences  of  their 
gifted  mother,  formed  drinking  habits,  yet  were  reclaimed  by  the  tem- 
perance movement.  Thus  most  of  the  descendants,  as  far  as  known, 
for  five  generations,  of  this  wine- loving  senator,  except  one  daughter, 
inherited  a love  of  stimulants,  and  this  love  increased  as  it  descended — 
a point  in  reserve  for  future  presentation. 

Isaac  Hutton,  of  New  Garden,  was  an  inveterate  drinker,  and  had 
an  illegitimate  son,  one  of  whose  daughters,  though  unmarried,  becomes 
a mother  nearly  every  year,  and  is  supposed  to  drink.  Another  keeps 
a tippling  house,  and  is  thought  to  treat  herself  quite  often,  and  has 
an  illegitimate — the  drinking  and  amative  propensities  both  hereditary. 

The  Pyle  family  generally  drink.  An  amiable,  excellent,  and  tem- 
perate daughter  married  a temperate  man  who  kept  no  spirits  in  his 
house,  and  although  he  restrained  his  children  from  everything  point- 
ing towards  intemperance,  one  of  them  killed  himself  by  hard 
drinking,  another  is  a common  drunkard,  and  a third  an  occasional 
tippler. 

D.  F.,  whose  name,  if  given,  would  he  recognized  throughout  the 
religious  world,  though  endowed  with  great  Causality  and  Concentious - 
ness,  inherited  from  his  father  a love  of  alcoholic  drinks,  to  which  he 
yielded  till  about  twenty,  when  he  determined  on  total  abstinence,  and 
thus  saved  himself  from  ruin,  yet  the  appetite  for  stimulants  still 
remains. 

In  short,  few  of  the  children  of  drinking  parents,  who  resemble  those 
parents,  can  be  found,  who  do  not  experience  a hankering  after  strong 
drink,  and  a great  majority  of  our  inveterate  drinkers  will  he  found  to 
have  had  parents  who  drank,  though  they  may  never  have  been  dead 
drunk,  indeed,  the  drinking  habits  formed  in  the  revolutionary  and 
subsequent  wars,  and  propagated,  are  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  exces- 
sive drunkenness  of  our  country,  now  in  part  stayed  by  Washington- 
ianism.  And  since  this  propensity,  like  all  others,  increases  as  it 
descends,  parents  need  not  he  sots  in  order  to  render  their  children 
inveterate  drunkards.  To  love  strong  drink,  and  occasionally  indulge 
children,  is  enough  to  entail  on  offspring  a still  greater  love  of  it, 
and  render  them  drunkards,  though  their  parents  never  drank  so  as  to 
evince  intoxication. 

Fond  parent,  what  temperance  motive  stronger  than  this  can  possibly 
be  urged  ? Supposing  that  a little  did  you  no  damage,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  implant  an  appetite  in  your  children  which  they  may  not 
he  able  to  check.  Are  you  willing  to  run  the  risk — to  place  them  in 
such  jeopardy  ? If  6 Wo  to  him  who  putteth  his  cup  to  his  neighbour’s 
lips,’  what  is  it  to  him  who  putteth  it  to  his  children’s  lip’s  ; who 
tempts  them  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  all  their  lives,  to  form 
habits  of  intemperance  ? What  temptations  equal  those  which  spring 
from  entailed  appetites  ? It  is  far  more  easy  to  reform  twenty  drunk- 
ards who  became  so  from  habit  and  associations,  than  one  innate 
drinker.  The  former,  once  reclaimed,  are  likely  to  remain  temperate, 
because  temperate  habits  will  soon  cure  intemperate  habits.  Not  so 
with  those  whose  thirst  is  hereditary.  They  reform,  and  intend  and 
struggle  to  remain  true  to  their  solemn  pledge  ; but  their  hankering 
is  constitutional,  and  almost  unquenchable.  That  parent  who  thus 
entails  this  hankering  on  his  children,  deserves  the  curse  of  every  de- 
scendant. Away,  then,  with  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Even  supposing 
them  good  for  yourself — which  they  are  not — forego  personal  good, 
rather  than  ruin  your  children  and  your  children’s  children.  For 
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your  own  sake,  for  their  sakes,  practice  total  abstinence  through 

LIFE. 

Unmarried  women,  this  subject  makes  a powerful  appeal  to  you. 
In  marrying  even  moderate  drinkers,  you  incur  imminent  danger,  not 
only  of  having  your  affections  blighted,  but  of  seeing  your  sons,  who 
should  prove  your  pride  and  support,  become  a torment  and  a disgrace 
to  you. 

Nor  is  the  danger  of  the  children  becoming  drunkards,  bad  as  it  is, 
by  any  means  all.  Intemperance  in  parents  impairs  the  grain  or  tex- 
ture of  the  brain,  and  thereby  deteriorates  the  general  tone  of  character 
and  cast  of  mind  of  their  children.  By  rendering  parents  more  gross 
and  animal  in  action  and  feeling,  it  similarly  depreciates  their  offspring. 
Teachers  have  uniformly  answered  my  question,  4 Do  you  observe  any 
difference  in  the  intellectuals  and  morals  of  the  children  of  intemperate 
parents  as  compared  with  those  of  the  temperate  V that  the  former  are 
worse  to  manage,  less  studious,  and  more  difficult  to  teach,  than  the 
latter.  And  this  result  harmonizes  perfectly  with  that  great  physi- 
ological law,  that  all  alcoholics  stimulate  the  selfish  propensities  more, 
relatively,  than  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect.  By  thus  sensual- 
izing parents,  it  of  course  deteriorates  offspring,  and  the  more  so  because 
apt  to  be  begotten  while  one  parent  is  intoxicated. 

True,  if  the  other  parent  possess  a high  order  of  organization,  this  re- 
sult is  sometimes  neutralized,  and  the  children  are  well  endowed,  and 
hence  their  occasional  smartness. 

ACQUISITIVENESS  TRANSMITTED. 

John  Jacob  Astor  is  by  far  the  richest  man  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
and  one  of  the  very  wealthiest  in  the  world — his  possessions  amount  to 
25,000,000,  dollars.  Ilis  son,  William  B.,  is  worth  5,000,000,  dollars, 
and  his  elder  brother  died  worth  2,500,000  dollars — then  an  immense  for- 
tune. And  yet  all  are  penurious.  John  J.  Astor  is  said  to  have  sent  to  the 
store  for  a paper  of  tacks,  and  returned  them  becaue  they  were  two 
cents  higher  than  the  usual  price.  He  lives  in  perpetual  fear  of  coming 
to  poverty.  When  Edward  Livingston  was  minister  to  France,  Mr. 
Astor  was  at  Paris,  and  complaining  that  his  son,  whom  he  directed  to 
buy  a given  amount  of  stock,  had  not  fulfilled  instructions,  and  there- 
fore had  made  only  40,000  dollars  by  a certain  operation,  whereas  he 
might  have  made  100,000,  he  told  Judge  Livingston  that  he  must  hurry 
home,  or  his  son  would  ruin  him. 

William  B.  Astor  gave  a five  years  lease,  on  a house,  to  a friend 
of  the  author,  before  the  fall  of  rents,  in  1839.  My  friend  requested  a 
diminution  of  the  rent,  and  argued  the  case  with  Mr.  Astor,  but  to  no 
effect,  till  he  urged  that  this  high  rent  would  certainly  break  him,  and 
then  the  property  would  not  lease  for  as  much  as  my  friend  would 
give  This  argument  prevailed.  His  wife  once  bought  a one-hun- 
dred dollar  shawl.  Mr.  Astor,  happening  to  go  to  the  door  when 
the  clerk  brought  it  with  the  bill,  sent  both  back,  saying  that  he 
4 would  not  indulge  his  wife  in  any  such  extravagance  as  that.’ 

An  inventory  of  the  effects  of  his  sister  discovered  30,000,  dollars  in 
specie,  stowed  away  among  her  clothes : another  sister  lives  and  rides 
in  the  plainest  style,  to  save  expense. 

In  general,  very  rich  men  have  small  souls,  else  they  would 
not  be  sufficiently  saving  to  accumulate  ; while  those  who  are 
liberal  are  kept  down  in  the  world  by  their  generosity.  How  hard, 
it  is,  generally,  to  get  dues  from  the  wealthy,  because  they  hold 
on  so  tightly  to  their  money  ! This  is  one  great  cause  of  their 
riches. 

The  Harpers  all  show  both  financial  and  economical  talents,  in  a high 
degree  ; having  amassed  500,000  dollars. 

Caleb  B ’s  family,  of  Brandywine,  have  long  been  the  richest 

men  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  are  real  misers.  One  of 
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them  refused  to  marry  because  of  the  expense  attendant  on  having* 
a family  ; and  when  old  lived  mostly  on  gingerbread,  which  he  kept 
locked  up  in  a cupboard,  the  key  of  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  and 
would  crawl  out  of  his  bed,  after  he  became  extremely  feeble,  to  help 
himself,  rather  than  trust  the  key  with  another,  lest  they  should  eat  a 
mouthful  of  it. 

His  brother  married,  but  kept  his  family  on  the  most  economical 
fare  ; and  when  old,  though  worth  several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
picked  up  and  pocketed  nails  and  pieces  of  iron,  found  about  unfinished 
buildings. 

The  cattle  of  his  son  strayed  into  a neighbour’s  yard,  some  three 
miles  off — perhaps  because  not  fed  at  home — who,  not  knowing  whose 
they  were,  weighed  out  their  hay,  and  charged  its  usual  price,  which 
this  acquisitive  son  of  this  acquisitive  sire  refused  to  pay.  Many  simi- 
lar stories  of  his  meanness  are  told  of  him  ; and  the  entire  family,  for 
three  generations,  have  been  miserly.  One  of  their  heads,  which  X ex- 
amined, was  short,  and  very  broad  at  Acquisitiveness,  but  small  at 
Self-Esteem — -just  the  organization  which  .usually  accompanies  penu- 
riousness. They  are  all  close. 

The  W s,  of  West  Eallowfield,  Pennsylvania,  in  all  their  numer- 

ous branches,  are  close-fisted  and  tight  in  their  dealings. 

The  M families,  of  E R- — — , Vermont,  are  exceedingly  ac- 

quisitive, very  penurious,  and  all  rich — so  much  so  as  to  give  rise  to 

the  neighbourhood  proverb,  6 Any  one  who  has  but  one  drop  of  M 

blood  in  his  veins  is  sure  to  be  rich.’  To  keep  their  money  in  their 
families,  they  have  generally  married  cousins. 

Yet  the  descendants  of  the  rich  not  unfrequeiitly  squander  lavishly 
the  earnings  of  their  acquisitive  ancestors.  This  is  accounted  for  in 
two  ways  without  invalidating  this  hereditary  law.  1.  The  children 
of  very  acquisitive  parents  generally  love  money,  yet  less  than  their 
parents,  because,  having  had  all  tlieir  wants  supplied,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  spend  it,  and  not  having  been  obliged  to  earn  money. 
Acquisitiveness  has  decreased  from  inaction.  2.  The  second  generation 
generally  marry  those  more  extravagant  than  saving,  and  this  leaves 
Acquisitiveness  weak  by  inheritance  in  their  children.  This  provision 
in  nature  against  the  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
is  inimitably  beautiful,  and  confers  more  good  on  society  than  is 
imagined. 

CAUTIOUSNESS  ENTAILED. 

The  author,  in  his  professional  practice,  has  seen  many  instances  in 
which  excessive  timidity,  irresolution,  procrastination,  and  cowardice 
pervade  whole  families — a parent,  and  all  the  children,  and  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren,  who  take  after  that  parent.  Espec- 
ially where  the  mother  is  full  of  fear,  are  her  daughters  apt  to 
resemble  her  in  this  respect.  Such  mothers  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
in  their  children  Cautiousness  is  almost  certain  to  be  too  large  by  en- 
t ailment,  and  should  therefore  not  be  increased  by  perpetual  warnings. 
All  possible  pains  should  be  taken  to  diminish  it  by  inaction. 

APPROBATIVENESS  HEREDITARY. 

The  love  of  praise  is  likewise  transmitted.  Excessive  vanity,  and 
desire  to  swell  and  make  a great  bluster,  also  runs  in  families.  Thus 
Goward,  who,  in  his  advertisements,  claims  to  be  the  greatest  teacher 
of  writing,  book-keeping,  geography,  history,  languages,  painting, 
music,  vocal  and  on  all  manner  of  instruments,  dancing,  and  the  whole 
round  of  the  sciences  and  accomplishments,  has  immense  Approbative- 
ness,  which,  unrestrained,  boasts  and  swells  ; and  several  of  his  cousins 
whom  I have  examined,  possess,  like  him,  an  enormous  development  of 
this  organ— probably  inherited  from  a common  ancestor. 
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THE  HAUGHTY,  OVERBEARING  SPIRIT 

Often  pervades  whole  families — parents,  children,  and  grandchildren, 
as  far  as  they  can  he  traced.  Everything  which  such  families  do  or 
possess  is  far  better  than  anything  anybody  else  can  do  or  have.  How 
many  instances  of  hereditary  aristocracy  exist,  and  of  aristocracy 
founded  solely  in  family  pride,  not  merit.  What  town  is  without 
them  % What  city  is  not  thronged  with  them  ? 

The  author  once  examined  an  Edwards,  in  public,  whose  Self-Esteem 
and  Combativeness;  were  immense,  and  who  was  excessively  contrary, 
overbearing,  and  unpopular,  and  refused  to  associate  with  others.  In 
these  respects  he  resembled  his  grandfather  and  father,  whom  all  dis- 
liked for  their  selfishness  and  hauteur.  All  his  blood-relations  were 
tainted  with  the  same  bombastic,  aristocratic  feelings,  though  generally 
poor. 

LOVE  OF  LIBERTY  AND  AMBITION  HEREDITARY. 

That  President  Harrison  was  a true  lover  of  liberty  and  the  public 
weal,  friends  and  foes  equally  concede.  His  father  was  a signer  of  the 
immortal 4 Declaration  of  Independence,  ’ and  was  descended  from  that 
Harrison  who  helped  to  arraign  and  condemn  the  tyrant,  Charles  I. 

Entire  families,  though  rich,  will  be  found  to  be  truly  democractic 
in  all  their  branches  ; of  which  the  Livingstons,  at  least  the  old  branch, 
furnish  an  example  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Some  families  love  public  life,  and  are  aspiring,  and  calculated  to 
lead  ; of  which  Senator  Yulee — late  Levy — is  an  instance  : — 

4 His  grandfather  was  the  First  Councillor,  or  Grand  Vizier,  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  of  those  days.  The  son  of  the  emperor  engaged 
in  a conspiracy  against  his  father’s  life  and  authority,  which  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Yulee  to  check  and  punish  ; and  in  so 
doing  he  was  compelled  to  throw  the  prince  into  prison.  Shortly  after- 
wards, and  while  the  latter  was  in  confinement,  the  old  emperor  died  ; 
and  his  son  went  from  the  prison  to  the  throne.  His  first  acts  were  to 
cast  his  father’s  friend  and  adviser  into  the  same  dungeon,  where  he 
died  shortly  afterwards,  and  to  order  the  confiscation  of  his  estate.  As 
the  sovereign’s  will  was  the  only  law  known  in  Morocco,  in  such  cases, 
the  family,  to  save  their  lives,  were  forced  to  fly  somewhere  beyond  the 
authority  of  the  new  emperor ; and  chance  favoured  them  with  an 
escape  to  Gibraltar.  Soon  afterwards,  the  father  of  Senator  Yulee,  then 
a young  man,  went  to  Cuba,  and,  changing  his  name  to  Levy,  entered 
into  commercial  business.  Mr.  Yulee  was  born  in  that  island,  and 
came  with  his  parents  to  this  country  about  the  time  of  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  the  United  States,  as  the  world  knows.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
youngest  man  in  the  United  States  Senate,  of  which  he  is  a most  useful 
and  promising  member.’ — Richmond  Enquirer. 

John  Adams,  ex-president,  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  his 
son’s  son,  Samuel  Adams,  now  mayor  of  Boston,  furnish  another  in- 
stance of  the  transmission  of  desire  to  be  in  public  life.  J.  Q.  Adams 
has  very  large  Approbativeness,  and  the  physiognomy  and  natural  lan- 
guage of  his  father  evince  a great  development  of  the  characteristic  it 
begets. 

The  royal  and  noble  families  of  the  old  world  show  the  transmission 
of  this  arbitrary  instinct,  which  is  derived  mainly  from  the  organs 
under  discussion  in  this  section. 

Firmness  was  large  in  the  head  of  a criminal  whom  I examined  at 
Newcastle,  Delaware,  wdiile  under  sentence  of  death,  for  a murder. 
He  was  honest  and  very  talented,  but  most  inveterate  in  his  hatred, 
and  obstinate  in  all  his  purposes. 

His  father  was  strictly  honest,  much  respected,  kind,  and  wealthy, 
but  *one  of  the  most  stubborn  men  in  the  world  ; and  his  father — 
the  criminal’s  grandfather,  an  African  chief — was  equally  noted  for 
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his  proud  bearing  and  mulishness.  Pride  and  obstinacy,  accompanied 
with  a high  sense  of  honour  and  justice,  and  fine  minds,  character- 
ized the  whole  family.  The  criminal,  after  having  been  thoroughly 
provoked,  threatened  the  life  of  his  enemy,  and  was  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace  for  one  year  ; during  which  time  he  restrained  his 
murderous  purpose,  because  he  would  not  bring  his  security  into 
difficulty.  But  the  very  day  after  the  year  expired,  he  committed  the 
deed.  What  better  evidence  of  Firmness  than  holding  to  so  dire  a pur- 
pose ONE  YEAR  % 

Of  the  transmission  of  Firmness  in  the  Pikes,  Joshua  Coffin  writes 
as  follows  : — 

‘ Gen.  Zebulon  Pike,  a native  of  New  Jersey,  a brave  officer  in  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Q,ueen- 
ston,  was  a descendant  of  Capt.  Pike,  who  emigrated  to  New  Jersey, 
from  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  about  1666.  This  Capt.  Pike  was' 
brave  and  intelligent,  and  noted  for  his  skill  and  enterprise  in  the 
Indian  wars.  From  John  Pike,  who  emigrated  to  New  Jersey,  down  to 
their  descendants  at  the  present  time,  nearly  all  of  them  have  been 
distinguished  for  clearness  of  intellect,  firmness  of  purpose,  self-pos- 
session, and  indomitable  courage.  Nicholas  Pike,  the  old  schoolmaster 
and  mathematician ; Alfred  Pike,  also  a schoolmaster  and  mathe- 
matician-— non  in  Newburyport — a resolute,  forcible,  bold,  energetic 
man;  Albert  Pike,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Newburyport,  but  now  of  Little 
Pock,  Arkansas — whose  4 Hymns  to  Callimachus’  have  been  published 
in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  with  commendation,  and  which  are  really 
splendid  specimens  of  poetry, — these,  and  many  others,  are  descendants 
of  John  Pike.  So  marked  is  the  Firmness  of  this  family,  that  the  people 
of  Newbury  call  Firmness  <Pikeism.,? 

e/ 
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RELIGIOUS  FEELING  HEREDITARY. 

The  religious  biographies  of  men  generally  begin  with  stating  the  reli- 
gions zeal  of  one  or  both  their  parents. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Doddridge  deserves  especial  remark.  His  mother 
was  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Bourman,  of  Prague,  Bohemia,  who,  obliged, 
in  consequence  of  religious  persecution,  to  renounce  protestantism  or 
emigrate,  preferred  the  latter,  painful  as  was  the  consequent  separation 
from  friends  and  loss  of  most  of  his  estate,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
enjoy  both.  He  was  a godly  preacher,  and  left  an  only  daughter,  the 
mother  of  Dr.  D.,  who  writes  thus. 

‘ I was  brought  up  in  the  early  knowledge  of  religion  by  my  pious 
parents,  who  were,  in  their  character,  very  worthy  of  their  birth  and 
education ; I well  remember  that  my  mother  taught  me  the  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  before  I could  read,  by  the  assistance  of 
some  blue  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney-place  of  the  room  where  we  com- 
monly sat;  and  the  wise  and  pious  reflections  she  made  upon  these  sto- 
ries, were  the  means  of  enforcing  such  good  impressions  on  my  heart,  as 
never  afterwards  wore  out.’ 

As  he  lost  both  his  parents  when  only  thirteen  years  old,  his  moral 
organs  must  have  been  hereditarily  large,  or  they  would  not  have  thus 
imbibed  and  retained  these  early  religious  impressions. 

Commodore  0.  H.  Perry  and  his  ancestry,  were  eminently  religious. 
Freeman  Perry,  the  commodore’s  grandfather,  heard  of  his  grandson’s 
brilliant  achievement  on  his  deatli  bed,  and  exulted  greatly  in  the 
victory,  but  most  of  all  in  the  thanks  given  by  his  courageous 
descendant  to  a Superior  Power  instead  of  to  his  own  might,  ex- 
pressed in  the  few  lines  of  the  commodore’s  dispatch.  4 It  affected  him 
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even  to  tears,  so  that  he  required  it  to  be  read  to  him  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  words,  4 It  has  pleased  the  Almighty,’  lingered  on 
his  lips  and  blended  with  his  latest  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
descendants. 

The  fact  that  his  father,  C.  R.  Perry,  was  a captain,  that  he  was 
remarkably  cool  in  battle,  and  especially  that  he  stood  in  cool  hut  elo- 
quent composure  to  be  shot  at  in  a duel  by  Heath,  without  returning 
the  fire,  indicates  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  martial  spirit,  if  not  of 
courage. 

Mrs.  Tapp  an,  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  longevity,  was 
exceedingly  devout,  as  all  her  letters  abundantly  attest,  and  the  author 
knows  one  of  her  grandsons  who  is  so  religious  as  to  be  almost  fanatical, 
who  prayed  so  loud  and  earnestly  as  to  be  heard  all  through  his  end  of 
the  college  edifice,  so  as  often  to  be  considered  a nuisance.  His  father 
is  also  eminently  devout,  and  gives  much  to  benevolent  objects,  and 
the  moral  organs  of  two  of  his  sisters  are  very  large.  Most  of  her 
nine  children  and  sixty-two  granchildren — another  instance  of  the  entail- 
ment  of  the  prolific  propensity,  have  been  converted,  and  are  zealous  in 
religion. 

Most  of  the  Alden  family  also,  already  alluded  to,  have  been 
eminent  for  piety  and  devotion,  and  many  of  the  men  ministers  or 
deacons. 


SPECIFIC  MORAL  FACULTIES  HEREDITARY. 

The  Rogers  family  furnish  a remarkable  proof  and  illustration  of 
this  hereditary  law.  History  informs  us  that  John  Rogers,  the  first 
martyr  in  Mary’s  reign,  along  with  his  great  religious  zeal,  declaimed 
vehemently  against  the  religious  abuses  of  his  time,  and  in  consequence 
was  condemned  to  the  stake. 

The  Marlbro’  Hotel,  of  Boston,  the  first  and  for  a long  time  the  only 
respectable  religious  and  temperance  house  in  this  country,  and  the  only 
one  I ever  knew  in  which  family  worship  was  daily  maintained,  in  which 
all  the  boarders  were  invited  to  partake,  was  kept  by  Mr.  Rogers,  a tenth 
lineal  descendant  of  the  martyr.  He  had  a strong  desire  to  preach, 
but  was  prevented  by  an  affection  of  the  -throat,  He  is  a most 
benevolent  and  eminently  religious  man.  He  now  conducts  the  Dela- 
van  Temperance  House,  Albany,  doubtless  on  the  same  religious 
principles. 

Nathaniel  P.  Rogers,  former  editor  of  the  £ Herald  of  Freedom,’ 
and  author  of  the  letters  in  the  Tribune  signed  the  4 Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,’  one  of  the  most  cogent  and  caustic  writers  of  his  day,  was 
from  the  same  stock,  and  amply  endowed  with  the  same  evil-rebuking 
and  reformatory  spirit  with  the  martyr,  John  R.  French  thus  writes  of 
him  : — 

4 Mr.  Rogers  was  a son  of  Dr.  John  Rogers  of  Plymouth  in  this  State, 
where  he  was  born,  June  3,  1794.  His  father  was  a highly  respectable 
physician,  a man  of  brilliant  intellect  and  superior  education, — a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  the  class  of  1777,  and  a son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rogers  of  Leominister,  Massachusetts,  a clergyman  in  his  day  some- 
what celebrated  for  his  talents  and  independence  in  religious  faith,  and  re- 
bellion against  ecclesiastical  domination.  Mr.  Rogers  was  able  to  trace 
his  ancestry  back  to  the  Smithfield  Martyr,  through  eight  or  nine  gen- 
erations, by  a continuous  line  of  John  Rogerses,  all  with  two  excep- 
tions, clergymen.  Those  who  have  seen  both  our  deceased  friend,  and  a 
portrait  of  the  Martyr,  hanging  in  the  halls  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  at  Worcester,  can  not  have  failed  to  have  noticed  a 
great  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  the  face  and  head,  in  the  eye,  com- 
plexion, and  the  general  expression  of  the  two  men.  Mr.  Rogers’ 
mdther,  an  intelligent  and  quite  active  old  lady,  still  lives  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  8b,  to  mourn  the  son  of  her  strong  affection. 

13 
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He  inherited  his  mentality,  as  well  as  his  looks,  from  the  martyr. 
In  Boston,  the  author  examined  his  head  in  public,  without  knowing 
him,  and  found  a most  powerful  temperament,  tremendous  Comba- 
tiveness and  Firmness,  very  large  Benevolence,  large  Destructiveness 
and  Friendship,  little  Secretiveness,  and  none  too  much  Cautiousness 
or  Approbativeness,  with  great  Sublimity,  a powerful  intellect,  espec- 
ially large  Comparison,  and  an  uneven  head,  indicative  of  an  uneven 
character. 

The  minister,  whose  epitaph  follows,  evinced  the  same  bold,  fearless, 
reformatory,  and  denunciatory  spirit,  as  well  as  adherence  to  right  in 
spite  of  consequences,  which  have  always  characterized  the  Rogers 
family.  It  was  copied  from  a tomb-stone  in  a grave-yard,  in  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire. 

4 Here  lie  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  pastor  of  a church 
gathered  in  this  place  in  1748,  who  died  December  9th,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years.  He  had  been,  for  many  years,  a tutor  in  Harvard  College  ; 
was  a pious  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a worthy  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Ipswich,  who  died 
December  28,  1745  ; who  was  son  of  John  Rogers  of  the  same  place, 
physician  and  preacher  of  God’s  word,  and  president  of  Harvard  College, 
who  died  July  2nd,  1684,  aged  fifty-four  years  ; who  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  came  from  England  in  1686, 
and  settled  in  Ipswich,  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Ward,  and  died  July  12th,  1655,  aged  fifty-seven  years  ; who  was  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  a famous  minister  of  God’s  word  at  Ded- 
ham, England,  who  died  October  18th,  1639,  aged  sixty-seven  years ; 
who  was  grandson  of  John  Rogers,  of  London,  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul’s,  vicar  of  St  Sepulchre’s,  and  reader  of  divinity  ; who  was 
burned  at  Smithfield,  February  14th,  1555— -first  martyr  of  Queen 
Mary’s  reign.’ 

It  thus  appears  that  all  his  ancestors  have  been  reverends,  one  pos- 
sibly excepted. 

The  Rogerses  generally,  like  their  progenitor,  have  large  fam- 
ilies. 

The  Field  family,  from  whom  Deacon  Phineas  Field,  formerly  of 
Northfield,  Massachusetts,  quite  extensively  known  in  the  4 progres- 
sive’ religious  world,  and  Rev.  Chester  Field,  formerly  settled  in  Low- 
ell, Massachusetts,  an  eminently  zealous  new-school  divine,  are 
descended,  are  nearly  all  devotedly  pious,  and  also  of  the  reform 
stamp. 

A cousin  of  Deacon  Field  was  a most  godly  woman,  and  though 
confined  to  her  house  seven  years,  and  much  of  the  time  to  her  bed, 
by  lingering  comsumption,  of  which  she  died,  was  j^et  the  prime 
mover  and  centre  of  all  the  missionary  and  benevolent  operations  of 
her  town,  most  fervent  in  prayer,  and  wrote  religious  essays  superior 
to  most  sermons.  She  had  also,  at  least,  two  eminently  religious  sis- 
ters, and  many  devotedly  pious  nephews  and  nieces,  and  four  chil- 
dren endowed  with  strong  religious  susceptibilities  ; which,  however, 
partook  decidedly  of  the  reformatory  type,  and  of  which  the  author’s 
moral  productions  are  examples.  Her  husband  and  his  brother  were 
deacons,  and  both  exemplary  and  highly  moral  men,  as  are  and  have 
been  many  of  their  relatives. 

Tyndale,  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  English,  was  a hold 
religious  reformer,  and  therefore  incurred  governmental  vengeance;  and 
many  of  his  descendants  have  been  executed  for  the  same  progressive 
characteristic.  His  lineal  descendants  now  residing  in  Philadelphia,  are 
ultraists  of  the  most  advanced  school ; as  are  also  the  great  majority  of 
this  name. 

Capt.  Miles  Standish  was  largely  endowed  with  the  same  religious 
susceptibilities',  also  of  the  progressive  stamp.  He  produced  a de- 
cided change  in  favour  of  religious  tolerance  and  liberality  in  our 
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pilgrim  forefathers,  which  Cotton  Mather  arrested  and  turned  backwards. 
But  for  this  reverend  blue-stocking,  Salem  witch-craft  would  have  been 
prevented  by  Standish’s  liberality,  and  our  whole  country  have  presented 
an  entirely  new  aspect — combining  all  the  excellences  of  Puritanism, 
with  few  if  any  of  its  deformities.  Justice  yet  remains  to  be  done  to 
this  bold  moral  as  well  as  military  chieftain,  yet  good  and  truly  reli- 
gious man. 

One  of  his  grand- daughters  married  a Carey,  whose  descendants  are 
generally  excellent  people,  and  eminently  religious.  I saw  a Standish 
offspring,  I think  a great  grand-daughter,  in  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1844,  whose  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  were  immense, 
and  who  entered  with  her  whole  soul  into  the  reform  movements  of  the 
age.  She  said  her  relatives  generally  partook  of  the  same  onward 
stamp. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  a staunch  deacon,  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  rather  in  advance  of  his  time.  So  was  his 
son  Lyman  in  his  prime,  and  in  some  respects  still  is.  So  are  all  of  Ly- 
man’s sons,  every  one  of  whom  is  a reverend,  and  of  the  new- school  to 
the  core ; while  all  his  daughters  are  equally  conspicuous  for  religious 
zeal  of  the  same  ultra  stamp. 

Wesley  and  his  ancestry.  The  great  grand- grandfather  of  this  bold 
reformer  and  devout  Christian,  was  ejected  from  the  established  church 
for  non-conformity — that  is,  he  was  an  ultra.  His  son  John,  Wesley’s 
grandfather,  w as  distinguished  both  for  piety  and  scholarship,  and  was 
also  ejected  for  non-conformity;  and  four  times  imprisoned,  and  denied 
a Christian  burial,  for  being  in  advance^of  his  ‘day  and  generation.’  His 
wife,  Miss.  Fuller,  John  Wesley’s  paternal  grandmother,  was  a niece  of 
Thomas  Fuller,  the  church  historian — a man  remarkable  for  wit  and 
piquancy,  as  well  as  for  clothing  his  fine  thoughts  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage. 

Their  youngest  son  Samuel,  the  father  of  the  founder  cf  Methodism, 
supported  himself  through  college,  married  the  daughter  of  an  ejected 
minister,  and  a woman  of  great  strength  of  intellect,  conjoined  with  ex- 
alted piety  and  goodness.  John  Wesley  thus  inherited  his  reform  spirit 
from  both  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
wit,  his  intellect,  and  fervent  devotion.  No  -wonder  that  such  a re- 
forming parentage  should  produce  so  innovating  a son. 

David  Brainard  and  his  relatives,  for  many  generations,  have 
been  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  fervent  piety,  but  for  that  pecu- 
liar cast  of  it — humble,  self-condemning,  ascetic,  and  desire  for  ‘the 
salvation  of  souls’ — which  pervades  and  almost  constitutes  the  dairy  of 
David  Brainard.  Where  do  we  fiiid  a greater  manifestation  of  Venera- 
ation,* Spirituality,  Conscientiousness,  and  Benevolence,  or  less  hope  and 
Self-Esteem — the  organization  which,  Phrenology  being  true,  he  evi- 
dently possessed. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Brainard,  of  Philadelphia,  is  descended  from 
the  same  grandfather  with  David,  and  has  both  the  same  cast  of 
piety  manifested  by  him,  the  same  tender  yearnings  for  the  impeni- 
tent, and  desire  for  their  conversion,  and  the  same  overwhelming 
sense  of  guilt  and  self-abasement,  together  with  like  religious  ecstasy 
and  melancholy.  Most  of  the  revivals  of  that  city  begin  in  his  church. 
His  temperament  is  most  exquisite,  indicated  by  exceedingly  fine  and 
soft  skin  and  hair,  and  his  head  large,  high,  and  long  on  the  top,  but 
narrow  between  the  ears.  His  Benevolence  is  immense,  Spirituality 
and  Conscientiousness  rarely  equalled,  Cautiousness  and  Veneration 
very  large,  but  Hope  and  Self-Esteem  small.  He  says  he  is  exceedingly 
tormented  with  that  religious  gloom  and  feeling  of  unworthiness 
which  afflicted  David  Brainard,  and  that  he  knows  few,  if  any,  of  the 
Brainards  of  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  who  are  descendants  or  relatives 
of  David,  who  are  not  both  remarkably  devout,  and  also  afflicted  with 
this  same  self-abasing  cast  of  piety. 
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A Mr.  Brainard,  grandson,  I think,  of  David,  called  on  me  pro- 
fessionally, in  Boston,  in  1848,  partially  deranged  on  the  same  point — 
religious  melancholy,  and  extreme  sense  of  unworthiness  and  sinfulness 
. — and  then  a member  of  the  South  Boston  Lunatic  Asylum.  He  had 
studied  for  the  ministry,  and  his  entire  waking  time  was  engrossed  with 
religious  contemplations  of  this  melancholic  cast. 

Let  readers  who  know  Brainards,  thus  related,  observe  whether 
they  are  not  pre-eminently  pious,  and  remarkably  endowed  with 
the  same  Christian  penitence  and  humility  manifested  by  David. 

The  Edwards  family  furnish  another  illustration,  not  only  of  the 
descent  of  strong  religious  faculties,  but  also  of  that  special  direction 
of  them  found  in  Jonathan  Edwards,  his  mother,  and  his  grandfather. 
President  Edwards,  besides  being  pre-eminently  devout,  was  also  the 
greatest  theologian  of  the  age,  and  a man  of  tremendous  intellectual 
power.  His  work  on  the  ‘Will’  evinces  extraordinary  reasoning- 
capabilities,  and  his  treatise  on  the  £ Affections 5 breathes  a spirit  of 
pure  devotion  rarely  equalled.  This  union  of  these  two  qualities  con- 
stitutes his  distinctive  characteristic.  What  was  his  parentage  ? 

His  father,  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  received  at  his  graduation  the 
collegiate  degrees  of  A.  B.  in  the  forenoon,  and  A.  M.  in  the  afternoon — 
£ an  uncommon  mark  of  respect,  paid  to  his  extraordinary  proficiency 
in  learning.”  He  taught  his  college  pupils  so  thoroughly,  that  the 
professors  never  thought  it  necessary  to  examine  them  preparatory  to 
admission.  He  was  a scholar  of  the  first  order.  From  this  source 
his  son  Jonathan  inherited  both  talents  and  morals. 

President  Edwards’  mother  was  a Stoddard,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Soloman  Stoddard,  a man  of  great  goodness  and  superior  talents,  both 
which  his  daughter  inherited,  for  she  resembled  him.  £ She  was  tall, 
stately,  dignified,  and  commanding  in  appearance,  as  well  as  affable 
and  courteous,  and  endowed  with  surpassing  vigour  of  understanding 
and  energy  of  character.  She  possessed  extraordinary  prudence  and 
judgment,  a nice  sense  of  propriety,  extensive  information,  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures  and  of  theology,  scrupulous  Conscientious- 
ness, elevated  piety,  and  great  excellence  of  character.’  From  two 
parents  thus  eminently  endowed  both  with  talents  and  the  moral  vir- 
tues, what  children  might  we  expect?  Just  such  as  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  his  sisters  were — examples  of  the  union  of  superior  powers  of 
intellect  with  great  goodness  and  devout  piety. 

President  Edwards  also  married  a superior  woman,  and  his  children 
have  rarely  had  their  equals  for  goodness  and  talents  united.  One  of 
them,  who  married  President  Dwight,  was  probably  as  gifted  a woman 
as  her  age  produced. 

The  descendants  of  Jonathan  Edwards  are  also  devotedly  pious,  and 
endowed  with  the  same  kind  of  religious  character — theological,  the 
combination  of  great  moral  with  large  intellectual  organs — of  whom  J. 
J.  Edwards,  professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Education  Society,  is  one.  The  cerebral  develop- 
ments of  two  of  his  daughters  evince  the  same  moral  and  intellectual 
organization. 

The  author  once  knew  a Mrs.  Porter,  of  Hadley,  Massachussets,  a 
tall,  dignified,  superior  woman,  of  fine  intellect  and  extraordinary 
religious  fervour  and  benevolence,  whom  he  understood  to  be  a descend- 
ant of  J.  Edwards. 

VERY  LARGE  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  HEREDITARY. 

The  Cuthberts,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  with  the 
exception  of  one  who  took  after  his  mother’s  relatives— have  very  large 
Conscientiousness.  I have  rarely  ever  found  this  organ  so  uniformly 
and  largely  developed.  Its  faculty  is  equally  conspicious  in  character. 
The  father,  having  occasion  to  absent  himself  two  days  on  business  of 
his  own,  from  the  Maryland  legislature,  to  which  he  had  been  elected. 
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refused  to  take  pay  for  the  absent  days  included  in  his  check,  and 
insisted  that  the  clerk  should  deduct  it.  The  clerk  replied  that  the 
universal  custom  was  to  pay  all  the  members  for  the  whole  time  the 
body  was  in  session,  whether  they  were  present  or  absent, — that  his 
check  had  been  made  out  for  the  full  time, — that  if  the  two  days’  salary 
were  deducted,  it  could  not  go  back  into  the  State  treasury,  and  did  not 
belong  to  the  paying  teller,  and  that  there  was  no  alternative  therefore 
but  to  receive  the  whole,  etc.  Yet  Mr.  Cuthbert’s  large  Conscientious- 
ness unconditionally  refused  to  take  one  cent  more  than  he  had  earned, 
and  accordingly  he  left  the  two  days’  salary  on  the  bank  counter. 

He  strenously  advocated  and  voted  for  whatever  measures  were  right 
in  the  legislature,  and  uncompromisingly  opposed  whatever  he  con- 
sidered wrong,  and  never  gave  the  least  tolerance  to  anything  unjust, 
either  in  public  or  private.  Would  that  we  had  more  such  legislators 
and  public  men. 

He  bought  at  auction  a piece  of  furniture  for  two  dollars,  which  he 
deemed  worth  five  dollars,  and  he  paid  its  full  value,  irrespective  of  his 
bid.  He  was  noted  throughout  that  part  of  the  State  for  rigid  honesty  ; 
so  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  was  unbounded. 

Two  of  his  brothers  had  this  organ  very  large.  So  had  all  his 
children  but  one.  So  had  all  his  grandchildren  whom  I examined,  and 
they  were  many.  And  all  were  noted  for  their  integrity  and  moral 
worth. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  SPIRITUALITY. 

In  one  of  my  public  examinations  in  Cattawissa,  Pennsylvania,  I 
found  this  organ  unusually  large  in  a devotedly  pious  old  German  of 
that  place  ; and  in  half  a score  of  his  children  and  a score  of  grand- 
children I found  it  also  very  large.  This  is  the  more  striking,  as  this 
organ  is  generally  so  deficient. 

Dr.  Sharpless,  of  Downington,  Pennsylvania,  has  very  small  Spiri- 
tuality, while  his  wife  has  it  large,  and  often  ‘dreams  out’  events  before- 
hand. Of  their  three  children,  two  resemble  their  mother  in  likeness, 
•and  possess  this  organ  ; the  other  4 takes  after  ’ the  father,  and  is  defi- 
cient in  this  respect. 

In  Boston,  ‘ the  city  of  notions,’  Salem,  of  witchcraft  notoriety,  and 
Lowell,  the  catch-all  of  that  whole  region,  and  some  contiguous  places, 
this  organ  averages  some  three  or  four  times  larger  than  it  generally  is. 
Indeed,  in  no  other  places  have  I found  it  equally  developed,  as  Phren- 
ology might  previously  have  predicted, 

benevolence  hereditary. 

A portrait  of  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  in  Peale’s  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  shows  an  immense  development  of  Benevolence  ; and  in 
all  his  descendents,  examined  Phrenologically  by  the  editor,  it  has  also 
been  found  to  be  very  large. 

The  Fessendens,  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  wherever 
I have  found  them,  have  possessed  extraordinary  Benevolence  both  in 
head  and  character. 

Struck  with  its  unusual  development  in  the  heads  of  a large  family 
of  Children  in  Charleston,  Massachusetts,  I turned  to  their  parents  and 
found  it  largely  developed  in  them  also,  though  less  so— its  union  in 
both  rendering  it  still  larger  in  their  offspring. 

WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  ANCESTRY. 

George  Combe  thus  describes  this  father  of  his  country  : — 

‘ Washington  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived.  His  tem- 
perament seems  to  have  been  sanguine  bilious;  hi£  head  large,  and  well 
adapted  to  every  part,  the  moral  sentiments  and  Intellectual  reigning 
supreme.  He  had  a constancy  which  no  difficulties  could  shake, 
and  an  honesty  of  purpose  and  ardour  of  patriotism  which  no  tempta  - 
tion could  overcome.  He  always  regarded  his  country  before  himself. 
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He  was  dignified,  courteous,  and  just;  brave,  cautious,  and  politic, — 
quick  to  perceive,  and  prompt  to  judge.  Those  Who  say  that  Wash- 
ington was  not  a great  man,  can  merely  mean  that  he  displayed  no  one 
quality  in  excess/ 

There  is  a monument  to  Washington’s  ancestors  in  Garsden  church, 
near  Malmesbury,  Wiltshire.  The  following  is  the  inscription  : 

To  ye  memory  of  Sir  Lawrence  Washington,  Lately  Chief  Register 
of  ye  Chauneerye : Of  Renowne,  Pyety,  and  Charytie.  An  Exemplarye 
and  Lovinge  Husband,  A Tender  Father,  A Bountiful  Master,  A C011- 
stante  Reliever  of  ye  Poore,  And  To  Thoas  Of  His  Parish  a Perpefaall 
Benefactor  ; Whom  it  Pleased  God  to  take  into  his  Peace,  From  the 
Furye  of  The  Insuing  Warrs.  Born  May  XIY.  He  Was  Heare  In- 
tern!, May  XXIY,  An.  Bni,  1643.  iEtat.  Sum,  64.  Heare  Also  Lyeth 
Dame  Anne,  Hs  Wife,  who  Deceased  January  XIII ; And  Who  was 
buryed  XVIth,  Anno  Dni,  1645. 

In  the  old  parish  archives,  the  Washington  family  are  constantly 
referred  to  as  the  benefactors  of  the  parish  ; and  from  the  very  earliest 
recorded  times,  they  seem  to  have  been  the  Lords  of  the  soil  at  Garsden. 

His  mother  was  a superior  woman.  She  was  clever,  dignified, 
orderly,  resolute,  persevering,  and  pious. 

Washington  was  remarkable  for  dignity  and  majesty  of  mein,  for 
method  and  management,  and  for  his  great  goodness  and  true  piety' — • 
all  which  qualities  were  conspicuous  in  one  or  the  other  line  of  his  an- 
cestry. 

The  descendants  of  the  Puritans  furnish  another  hereditary  fact,  on 
a great  scale,  of  the  descent  of  the  moral  affections  from  generation  to 
generation.  Mr.  Packard’s  great  grandmother,  Thayer,  when  she  first 
landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  offered  up  a devout  prayer  that  all  her  de- 
scendants might  be  religious,  and,  to  this  day,  all  have  been  so.  Mr. 
P.  was  a deacon,  as  were  also  two  of  his  sons,  and  a great  maj  ority  of 
his  great  grandmother’s  descendants  have  been  ministers  or  deacons. 

New  England  was  settled  by  the  moral  sentiments.  The  most  godly 
of  the  old  world  fled  to  the  new,  and  erected  churches  in  the  wilderness, 
solely  that  they  might  worship  God  Binder  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree.’ 
This  hereditary  law  being  true,  what  could  reasonably  be  expected  of 
their  descendants,  but  the  religious  zeal  seen  wherever  New  England’s 
sons  and  daughters  have  settled.  Puritanism,  after  having  framed  our 
laws  after  its  own  model,  and  been  enthroned  upon  our  republic,  has 
conferred  on  clergymen  the  mighty  influence  they  now  wield,  and  al- 
most worships  them.  Behold  the  swarms  from  every  city  and  hamlet, 
which  throng  our  churches  at  the  ringing  of  the  Sabbath  bells  ; and  to 
possess  or  counterfeit  religious  devotion,  is  a sure  passport  to  success  in 
whatever  business  depends  upon  the  public  patronage  ; whereas  infi- 
delity is  considered  infamous,  and  is  most  detrimental  to  the  pockets  of 
its  possessors.  The  English,  notwithstanding  their  union  of  church 
and  state,  are  not  near  so  devoted  to  their  religion  as  the  Americans. 
It  does  not  engross  their  feelings  as  it  does  ours.  It  is  more  nominal. 
Nor  do  religious  vagaries  find  as  many  or  as  enthusiastic  devotees  there 
as  here.  Admitted  that  this  is  partly  caused  by  education,  yet  that  the 
forms  of  the  heads  of  the  children  of  devotedly  pious  parents  differ  from 
those  of  the  irreligious,  is  proved  by  all  the  author’s  professional  exam- 
inations. Indeed  the  moral  developments  of  the  children  of  the  several 
sects  differ  from  each  other,  and  that  so  essentially,  that  I can  usually 
tell  by  examining  a child’s  head,  to  which  sect  its  parents  belonged, 
provided  they  were  both  whole-souled  sectarians. 

Yet  Conscientiousness  in  the  American  head  averages  less  than  even 
in  the  English,  and  in  them  it  is  less  than  in  the  Swiss,  German,  and 
Russian.  Watch  a 1 ankee,  or  he  will  trick  you  ; while  Germans, 
Turks,  and  Chinese  will  do  as  they  agree.  That  a part  of  this  national 
and  sectarian  organization  is  educational,  is  admitted,  yet  that  it  is 
partly  hereditary,  is  perfectly  obvious,  especially  to  every  phrenologist. 
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CONSTRUCTIVENESS  HEREDITARY. 

To  enumerate  all  the  cases  which  establish  the  transmissibility  of 
Constructiveness,  or  the  mechanical  instinct  and  talent,  would  be  to 
cite  most  of  the  parents  and  children  of  New  England,  and  indeed  of  all 
natural  mechanics.  The  following  cases  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose. 

Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physic  was  the  best  of  practical  surgeons,  one  of 
the  main  requisites  of  which  is  Constructiveness.  No  other  organ  is 
equally  essential,  and  no  surgeon  can  be  without  it.  In  all  Physic’s 
busts  and  paintings,  this  organ  is  extraordinarily  developed,  so  as  to 
form  a distinct  ridge  on  each  side  of  the  head.  See  his  portrait  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  and  also  his  bust. 

Two  of  his  sons  have  this  organ  very  large,  and  the  faculty  powerful, 
and  take  their  greatest  pleasure  in  its  exercise. 

A deceased  daughter  of  one  of  them  had  this  organ  and  faculty  de*- 
veloped  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  together  with  one  of  the  best  heads 
I ever  saw. 

Dr.  P.’s  father  was  remarkably  ingenious.  This  faculty  is  thus 
traced  four  generations, 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  has  invented  a gun,  for  the 
patent  right  of  which  he  has  been  offered  60,000  dollars  ; a method  of 
cutting  the  stamps  used  to  print  calico  by  machinery,  which  has  super- 
seded the  old  one  of  cutting  them  by  hand,  and  made  several  valuable 
improvements  in  machinery.  Constructiveness  is  very  large  in  him. 
It  is  large  in  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  has  already  made  several  valu- 
able inventions.  It  is  large  in  all  his  children,  but  largest  in  those 
who  most  nearly  resemble  him. 

THE  POETICAL  GENIUS  INNATE, 

Mrs.  Davidson,  the  mother  of  those  stars  whose  poetic  brilliancy, 
meteor-like,  dazzled  our  nation,  possessed  a temperament  exceedingly 
nervous  and  exquisite,  and  excessively  susceptible  to  excitement,  which 
she  imparted  to  her  daughters,  and  hence  their  poetic  and  intellectual 
precocity.  Washington  Irving  thus  describes  the  similarity  between 
mother  and  child  : — 

‘ The  narrative  will  be  found  almost  as  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  the  mother  as  of  the  child  ; they  were  singularly  identified  in  tastes, 
in*  feelings,  and  pursuits  ; tenderly  entwined  together  by  maternal  and 
filial  affection,  they  reflected  an  inexpressibly  touching  grace  and  in- 
terest upon  each  other  by  this  holy  relationship,  and,  to  my  mind,  it 
would  be  marring  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  groups  in  the 
history  of  modern  literature,  to  sunder  them. 

‘ This  maternal  instruction,  while  it  kept  her  apart  from  the  world, 
and  fostered  a singular  purity  and  innocence  of  thought,  contributed 
greatly  to  enhance  her  imaginative  powers,  for  the  mother  partook 
largely  of  the  poetical  temperament  of  the  child  ; it  was,  in  fact,  one 
poetical  spirit  ministering  to  another.’ 

Goethe  and  his  mother  confirm  and  illustrate  this  law  as  seen  in  the 
following,  from  his  life  by  Falk  : — 

‘ It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  great  and  eminent  men  receive 
from  their  mothers,  even  before  they  see  the  light,  half  the  mental  dis- 
position and  other  peculiarities  of  character  by  which  they  are  after- 
wards distinguished.’  ‘ Thus  in  Goethe’s  character  we  find  a most  sen- 
sitive shrinking  from  all  intense  impressions,  which  by  every  means, 
and  under  every  circumstance  of  his  life,  he  sought  to  ward  off  from 
himself.  We  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  his  mother,  as  we  shall  see 
from  the  following  curious  and  characteristic  traits.  They  were  re- 
lated to  me  by  a female  friend  who  was  extremely  intimate  with  her 
at- Frankfort.’ 

‘ Goethe’s  mother,  whenever  she  hired  a servant,  used  to  make  the 
following  condition  : ‘You  are  not  to  tell  me  anything  horrible,  afflict- 
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ing,  or  agitating,  whether  it  happened  in  my  own  house,  in  the  town, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood.  I desire,  once  for  all,  that  I may  hear  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  If  it  concerns  me  I shall  know  it  soon  enough  ; if 
it  does  not  concern  me,  I have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Even 
if  there  should  be  a fire  in  the  street  in  which  I live,  I am  to  know 
nothing  of  it  till  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I should.5 

‘Those  who  were  at  all  acquainted  with  Goethe’s  person  and  manners 
will  instantly  agree  with  me,  that  much  of  his  amiable  temper,  and  of 
his  vein  of  naive  humour,  which  nothing  in  life  or  death  could  subdue, 
flowed  in  full  tide  from  her  veins  into  his. 

Burns,  that  poet  of  nature,  also  inherited  his  genius  from  his  mother, 
of  whom  his  historian  thus  writes 

‘ The  mother  of  Burns  was  a native  of  the  county  of  Ayr  ; her  birth 
was  humble,  and  her  personal  attractions  moderate  ; yet  in  all  other 
respects  she  was  a remarkable  woman.  She  was  blessed  with  singular 
equanimity  of  temper  ; her  religious  feelings  were  deep  and  constant ; 
she  loved  a well-regulated  household  ; and  it  was  frequently  her  plea- 
sure to  give  wings  to  the  weary  hours  of  a chequered  life,  by  chanting 
old  songs  and  ballads,  of  which  she  had  a large  store.  In  her  looks 
she  resembled  her  eldest  son  ; her  eyes  were  bright  and  intelligent  ; her 
perception  of  character  quick  and  keen.  She  lived  to  a great  age,  re- 
joiced in  the  fame  of  the  poet,  and  partook  of  the  fruits  of  his  genius.’ 

His  father  was  endowed  with  a sound  mind,  diversified  knowledge, 
and  great  strength  of  intellect. 

If  asked,  what,  in  accordance  with  this  hereditary  doctrine,  have  be- 
come of  the  descendants  of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  other  poetical 
geniuses  ? the  answer  is  two-fold.  First,  as  to  raise  a good  crop,  re- 
quires good  soil  as  well  as  seed,  so  to  produce  poetic  or  distinguished 
offspring,  requires  highly  endowed  mothers  as  well  as  fathers.  Yet 
great  men  often  marry  most  unfortunately.  Milton  wedded  a woman 
of  pleasure  and  frivolity  ; weak,  fashionable,  vain,  and  incapable  of 
parenting  children  of  genius,  and  his  children  accordingly  sank  to 
mediocrity.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  wives  of  many  other  great  men. 

Poetical  talents  also  usually  accompany  a predominance  of  the  men- 
tal temperament  and  cerebral  action  over  the  physical  strength,  which 
too  often  enfeebles  poets,  as  in  the  case  of  Pope  and  Cowper,  and  leaves 
their  children  too  weak  in  body  to  become  distinguished.  But  more  of 
this  hereafter. 

Ideality,  besides  conferring  an  essential  ingredient  of  poetry,  also 
bestows  taste  and  refinement  in  general,  gracefulness  and  polish  of 
manners  included.  Several  instances  of  the  descent  of  superior  personal 
carriage  or  manners,  have  already  incidentally  been  given. 

Perry’s  noble,  manly,  magnificent  bearing  and  mein  were  inherited 
from  his  father,  whose  ‘ features  were  regular  and  striking,  his  person 
elegant  and  commanding,  and  his  manners  exceedingly  prepossessing.5 

Ansart,  a French  physician,  who  emigrated  to  this  country,  was 
eminently  polished,  and  by  nature  a perfect  gentleman — every  action 
graceful,  every  motion  elegant.  His  son  and  his  son’s  daughter  in- 
herited these  personal  attractions. 

That  whole  families  will  everywhere  be  found  who  are  naturally 
genteel  and  refined  in  manners  and  conversation,  while  other  families 
are  naturally  awkward,  ungainly,  and  clownish,  as  well  as  wanting  in 
propriety  and  good  manners,  is  apparent  to  every  observer. 

That  the  mimicing  disposition  and  capability  are  hereditary,  is 
equally  supported  by  facts. 

Mirthfulness  is  also  transmitted.  Witty  parents  almost  always  have 
witty  children,  and  sedate  parents  serious  children.  General  Peters, 
though  an  eminently  religious  man,  would  nevertheless  take  and  make 
every  opportunity  to  crack  jokes,  and  tell  laughter-moving  anecdotes. 
In  his  head  the  organ  of  Mirthfulness  was  large. 

His  brother,  who  resided  in  Connecticut,  though  he  is  religious,  and 
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mourns  over  and  strives  to  subdue  his  joking  propensity,  will  neverthe- 
less have  his  fun. 

Two  sons  and  a daughter  of  Gen.  Peters  are  also  noted  for  the  same 
disposition  and  capability.  In  1837,  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  formerly 
editor  of  the  4 Biblical  Repository,’  submitted  his  developments  to  the 
author’s  manipulation.  Mirthfulness  was  found  to  be  a leading  organ, 
and  the  reasoning  faculties  were  large  ; and  hence  he  was  described  as 
endowed  with  a disposition  to  argue  by  ridiculing.  He  afterwards 
stated  that  his  uncontrollable  disposition  to  regard  things  in  a lu- 
dicrous light,  and  make  fun  even  on  serious  occasions,  was  his  be- 
setting sin,  and  troubled  his  conscience  more  than  any  thing  else  he 
did. 

TALENTS  IN  GENERAL  DESCEND, 

Those  who  require  specific  cases,  will  find  them  in  the  parental 
history  of  every  distinguished  man.  What  son  of  genius  was  ever 
born  of  dolts  \ We  will  not  swell  our  pages  by  cases  already  re- 
corded, but  introduce  an  extract  from  the  manuscript  of  Joshua  Coffin, 
whose  genealogical  knowledge,  as  well  as  general  memory,  like  that 
of  his  ancestors,  is  most  extraordinary,  and  whose  conversation  is  full 
of  biographical  and  hereditary  anecdote. 

4 Men  distinguished  for  their  native  strength  of  intellect  have  al- 
ways been  descended  from  mothers  of  strong  powers  of  mind  : or,  in 
other  words,  no  woman  who  is  weak  or  deficient  in  intellect  ever 
had  a child  distinguished  for  talents.  If  the  father  is  a man  of 
talents,  so  much  the  better  ; but,  be  the  father  who  he  may,  unless 
the  mother  has  talents,  the  children  will  not- — I might  almost  say 
cannot — be  distinguished.  It  is  not  so  much  the  seed  as  the  soil* 
from  which  the  husbandman  expects  to  obtain  a good  crop  ; but  let 
him  take  what  pains  he  may,  in  every  respect,  he  cannot  anticipate, 
nor  will  he  obtain,  anything  worthy  of  notice,  unless  the  soil  is  deep 
and  rich.  As  a proof  of  this  assertion,  we  must  depend  not  on 
theory,  but  on  facts.  And,  from  long  and  careful  observation,  I have 
never  yet  known  an  instance  of  any  person  of  superior  intellect, 
whose  mother  was  not  blest  with  strong  powers  of  mind.  Take 
a few  examples  : Sir  William  Jones’s  mother  was  a woman  of  extra- 
ordinary talents,  so  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s,  so  was  Walter  Scott’s, 
so  was  the  mother  of  Chief-Justic  Parsons,  of  Schiller,  of  Rev.  Richard 
Cecil ; and,  in  short,  of  so  large  a number,  that  time  would  fail  me 
to  recount  them.  Both  the  parents  of  Daniel  Webster  were  distinguished 
for  their  talents  ; and,  as  a striking  proof  of  the  position  I take,  it  -will 
interest  you  to  know  that  Col.  Ebenezer  Webster,  father  of  Daniel,  was 
twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  a Miss  Smith,  he  had  several  chil- 
dren, not  one  of  whom  was  above  mediocrity — in  that  respect  resem- 
bling the  mother.  By  his  second  wife,  a Miss  Eastman,  he  had  three 
children  : Daniel,  Ezekiel — who  was  equal  in  point  of  intellect  to  Daniel 
— and  a daughter,  who  was  the  mother  of  Professor  Haddock,  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  William  Haddock,  Esq.,  who  died  in  Lowell, 
Daniel’s  grandmother,  Webster  was  a woman  of  extraordinary  talents, 
which  her  son  Ebenezer,  Daniel’s  father,  inherited.  Trace,  then,  if  you 
please,  the  genealogy  of  the  Webster  family,  and  you  will  find  that 
certain  traits  have  descended  from  father  to  son  in  the  male  line,  but 
that  in  every  case,  where  there  has  been  any  indication  of  superior 
talent,  it  has  proceeded  from  the  mother.  The  mother  of  Col.  Webster 
was  a woman  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  his  second  wife,  the  mother 
of  Daniel,  was  likewise  talented.  So  it  is,  as  I think,  in  nearly  every 
case — that  is,  peculiar  traits  will  descend  in  a family,  from  generation 

* We  want  both  good  seed  and  good  soil,  to  produce  a good  crop,  as  well  in 
the  animal  kingdom  as  in  the  vegetable.— Author, 
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to  ^generation  ; but  whether  they  are  or  are  not  distinguished  for 
their  talents,  depends  upon  who  their  mothers  were.  Let  me  illus- 
trate. 

‘ I presume  you  know  Lewis  Tappan,  and  his  peculiar  temperament. 
Talented,  ardent,  frank,  honest,  firm,  undaunted,  persevering,  and 
industrious,  he  exhibits  just  such  traits  as  have  distinguished  his  an- 
cestors for  five  or  six  generations.  Abraham  Tappan  came  to  New- 
bury in  1634.  His  oldest  son,  Peter,  was  a physician  in  Newbury, 
and  a noted  man.  The  records  of  our  court  give  ample  evidence  of 
his  peculiarities.  One  of  his  sons  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Christopher  Tap- 
pan,  of  Newbury,  distinguished  for  his  talents,  and  his  frank  fear- 
lessness in  avowing  his  sentiments.  I will  mention  one  or  two  instan- 
ces of  his  peculiarities : A Mr.  Pettengill  and  his  wife  once  brought 
up  a child  for  baptism.  The  woman  was  a devoted  Christian,  but  the 
father  was  irreligious.  On  baptizing  it,  Mr  Tappan  said,  with  a clear, 
loud  voice,  ‘ I baptize  this  child  wholly  on  the  mother’s  account.’  On 
another  occasion,  during  the  excitement  of  1742,  he  carried  a whip 
into  the  church,  one  Sunday,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  scourge  out  the 
enthusiasts.  I ought  to  mention  that  he  was  a little  deranged  at  that 
time,  but  it  shows  the  disposition  of  the  man.  His  descendants, 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  been  distinguished  for  talents  and 
progression. 

‘Hon.  Mr.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  now  in  Congress,  is  one  of 
them.  The  Rev.  Christopher  Tappan’ s nephew,  Benjamin,  was  minis- 
ter in  Manchester,  Massachusetts — a superior  man,  whose  son,  David, 
was  professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge  College.  David’s  son,  Ben- 
jamin, is  now  minister  in  Augusta,  Maine — an  able  man.  David,  of 
Cambridge,  was  an  uncle  to  Arthur,  Lewis,  and  Benjamin — the  lat- 
ter being  now  a Senator  in  Congress  from  Ohio — and  John  and 
Charles,  of  Boston.  All  of  them  are  superior  men.  I could  mention 
many  others  of  the  same  family.  Concerning  the  Tappan  race,  two 
things  are  observable  : — 

‘Abraham  Tappan  had  two  wives.  Dr.  Peter  Tappan  was  son  of  the 
first  wife,  and  the  other  four  sons,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  John, 
sons  of  the  second  wife.  Now,  while  the  descendants  exhibit  many  of 
the  traits  of  the  family,  the  superior  talents  are  almost  all  confined  to 
the  posterity  of  Peter.  You  will  ask  how  I account  for  this.  Could 
the  truth  be  known,  I entertain  no  doubt  that  Abraham’s  first  wife  was 
a woman  of  superior  talents. 

‘ His  descendants  in  the  line  of  Peter,  for  four  generations,  or 
down  to  Lewis  Tappan’ s father,  all  married  [women  of  superior 
talents,  as  I happened  to  know.  We,  therefore,  have  a right  to 
expect  children  to  be  intelligent,  when  both  their  parents  possess 
superior  intellect.  With  the  history  of  this  family,  I am  well  ac- 
quainted, as  my  mother  was  a Tappan,  and  my  grandmother  Tappan 
was  a woman  of  superior  mind.  I shall  say  nothing  of  her  descend- 
ants. Charles  Tappan,  of  Philadelphia — the  engraver— is  one  of  her 
grandchildren. 

‘ Let  me  mention  something  concerning  the  Coffin  family.  Tristram 
Coffin  came  to  this  country  in  1642,  with  his  wife  Dionis,  and  left 
five  sons  and  a daughter,  in  1660.  He  went,  with  three  of  his  sons, 
to  Nantucket,  where  their  descendants,  or  many  of  them,  still  reside. 
One  son,  Peter,  lived  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  other  in  New- 
bury, Massachusetts.  I shall  say  nothing  of  my  own  relations,  except 
a few  things  in  corroboration  of  two  points— namely,  that  family 
traits  are  hereditary,  and  that  talent  proceeds  from  the  "mother.  Tris- 
tram Coffin’s  wife  was  a superior  woman.  Her  son  Peter  was  chief- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  her  daughter  Mary, 
who  married  a Starbuck,  of  Nantucket,  was  a woman  of  extraordin- 
ary talents  and  influence.  For  proof  of  this,  see  John  Richardson’s 
‘Journal/  He  was  a Quaker  preacher.  See  also  the  novel  called 
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* Miriam  Coffin’  which  is  founded  on  fact,  and  of  which  the  greater  part 
is  true. 

4 Although  the  Coffins  in  Nantucket  have  been  separated  from  the 
Coffins  in  Newbury  ever  since  1660,  there  is  even  now  a striking 
family  resemblance  in  looks  and  other  traits.  They  are  all  very  so- 
ciable, are  great  talkers,  have  good  memories,  love  to  travel,  and  have 
a great  deal  of  curiosity.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  where  ever  a ship  can  sail ; 
so  that  the  name  of  Capt.  Coffin  is  as  familiar  to  an  American  ear  as 
John  Smith. 

4 The  family  of  Moody,  the  descendants  of  William  Moody,  ’who 
came  to  Newbury  in  1634,  have  been  and  are  now  an  excellent  family, 
noted  for  good  sense,  honesty,  and  religious  principle.  So  of  the  de- 
sce'ndents  of  Thomas  Hall,  and  many  others  whom  I could  mention. 
The  conclusion  to  which  I have  arrived  is  this,  that  like  produces  like 
— that  physical  peculiarities  are  propagated,  and  descend  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another,  in  the  male  line — that  strength  of  intellect  depends 
chiefly  on  the  mother,  and  that,  if  the  father  be  a person  of  talents  as 
well  as  the  mother,  the  children  stand  a much  better  chance  of  being 
intelligent  than  they  would  do  if  the  mother  alone  were  possessed  of  su- 
perior talents  ; but  if  the  mother  had  a weak  intellect,  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  children  will  not — I might  almost  say  cannot — be  other- 
wise than  weak. 

4 The  Sew  all  family,  for  two  centuries,  have  been  distinguished 
for  talents,  and  nearly  the  whole  time,  from  1690,  down  to  the 
present  generation,  some  one  or  other  of  them  has  been  chief-justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  either  in  New  England  or  Canada.’ 

The  author  has  found  the  intellectual  and  moral  lobes  of  several  of 
the  members  of  this  gifted  family  uncommonly  large. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  his  ancestry  and  descendants,  still  far- 
ther illustrate  this  hereditary  law,  that  talents  are  transmitted.  Elo- 
quent above  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries,  even  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty  ; possessing  more  political  and  general  information  than  any 
other  man  on  this  continent  ; remarkable  for  retentiveness  of  memory, 
intensity  of  feeling,  bitter  and  scorching  sarcasm,  intellectual  clear- 
ness and  discrimination,  and  superior  in  debate  to  any  other  man 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  he  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  ! And 
who  is  his  son  ? A rising  legislator,  who  bids  fair  to  do  hon- 
our to  his  illustrious  line,  as  several  of  his  literary  productions, 
legislative  speeches,  and  general  intellectual  capacities,  abundantly 
attest. 

And  who  was  his  mother1?  Eminently  intellectual,  as  well  as 
pious.  And  who  was  his  father  ? Let  the  infant  history  of  our  coun- 
try answer.  The  following  biography  of  this  distinguished  family  is  in 
point : 

4 Joseph  Adams,  great  grandfather  of  John  Q.,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Hannah  Adams*  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1710,  and  that 
same  year  kept  the  town  school  in  Braintree.  The  16th  Nov.,  1716,  he 
was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Newington,  New  Hampshire,  which  station 
he  sustained  for  sixty- seven  years,  and  died  26th  May,  1783,  aged  ninety- 
three  years. 

He  was  while  he  lived,  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  there 
are  respectable  descendants  from  him  still  residing  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

4 John  Adams,  son  of  John  Adams,  senior,  and  the  father  of  J.  Q. 
Adams,  was  born  19th  Oct.,  (old  style,)  1735.  His  life  was  one  of  the 
most  eventful  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  his  name  rvill  ever 
be  remembered  among  the  benefactors  of  his  country,  and  among  the 
glorious  asserters  of  the  rights  of  man.  When  quite  young,  he  was  not 
distinguished  for  an  ardent  love  of  learning,  to  which  he  afterwards  so 
severely  applied  himself.  Study  wTas  rather  an  irksome  task  to  him  ; 
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and  to  those  acquainted  with  his  youthful  spirit,  books  seemed  but  the 
fetters  of  a mind,  in  coming  years  destined  to  work  wonders  in  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

4 To  those  who  knew  anything  of  the  last  days  of  this  great  man,  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary  to  mention  how  great  were  his  conversational 
powers,  and  that  to  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  listen  to  him,  the 
fund  of  anecdote  from  which  he  drew  for  their  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment, was  inexhaustible.  It  was  his  delight  to  speak  of  interesting 
incidents  which  he  had  been  connected  with  himself,  not  through  vanity 
or  ostentation,  for  these  were  not  a part  of  his  nature,  but  to  bring  con- 
viction to  the  mind,  that  of  much  that  was  considered  abstract  truth, 
there  were  found  sensible  illustrations  in  common  life.  The  following 
anecdote  related  by  him,  even  to  the  last  days  of  his  life,  with  all  that 
good  humour  which  was  so  characteristic  of  him,  it  is  presumed  has 
not  yet  passed  away  from  the  minds  of  many  who  have  heard  it  from 
his  own  lips.  A few  only  of  his  strong  expressions  are  remembered  : — 

4 4 When  I was  a boy,  I had  to  study  the  Latin  grammar,  but  it  was 
dull,  and  1 hated  it.  My  father  was  anxious  to  send  me  to  college,  and 
therefore  I studied  the  grammar,  till  I could  bear  it  no  longer  ; and 
going  to  my  father,  I told  him  I did  not  like  study,  and  asked  for  some 
other  employment.  It  was  opposing  his  wishes,  and  he  was  quick  in 
his  answrer.  4 Well,  John/  said  he,  4 if  Latin  grammar  does  not  suit 
you,  you  may  try  ditching,  perhaps  that  will ; — my  meadow  yonder 
needs  a ditch,  and  you  may  put  by  Latin  and  dig.’  This  seemed  a de- 
lightful change,  and  to  the  meadow  I went,  but  soon  found  ditching 
harder  than  Latin,  and  the  first  forenoon  was  the  longest  I ever  experi- 
enced. That  day  I ate  the  bread  of  labour,  and  glad  was  I when  night 
came  on.  That  night  I made  some  comparison  between  Latin  grammar 
and  ditching,  but  said  not  a word  about  it.  I dug  the  next  forenoon, 
and  wanted  to  return  to  Latin  at  dinner,  but  it  was  humiliating,  and  I 
<could  not  do  it.  At  night,  toil  conquered  pride,  and  I told  my  father, 
one  of  the  severest  trials  of  my  life,  that  if  lie  choose,  I would  go  back 
to  Latin  grammar.  He  was  glad  of  it,  and  if  I have  since  gained  any 
distinction,  it  has  been  owing  to  my  two  days’  labour  in  that  ditch.’ 

4 He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  then 
a distinguished  instructor  in  this  place,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1775.  After  leaving  college,  he  kept  a school  in  the 
town  of  Worcester,  studied  law  with  Col.  James  Putnam  of  the  same 
place,  and  while  engaged  in  this  study,  wrote  his  famous  letter,  so  pro- 
phetical of  the  greatness  of  his  country. 

4 In  his  profession  he  became  earlyr  distinguished,  and  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  foremost  among  that 
band  of  patriots  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  independence  of  our 
country.  His  conduct  in  the  cause  of  Preston,  with  his  friend  Josiah 
Quincy,  jun.,  would  of  itself  have  made  his  fame  enduring. 

4 He  was  a member  of  the  first  Congress  in  1774,  and  was  the  bold 
adviser  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  chosen  on  the 
committee  to  draft  that  paper,  and  eloquently  defended  it.  He  was 
sent  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  France,  the  same  to  the 
United  Provinces,  and  was  many  years  the  American  Minister  in  France 
and  England.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1797  was  chosen  President.  In  1817  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  electors  for  the  choice  of  President.  In  1820  he  was  sent  by  his 
native  town  to  the  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution. He  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  ; had  been  a member  of  various  other  societies — filled  the 
most  important  stations  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  received  the  highest 
honours  from  our  universities  and  colleges.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  private  retirement.  As  an  orator,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  his  country  ever  beheld.  It  was  the  remark  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, that  on  the  subject  of  the  colonies,  John  Adams,  by  his  eloquence, 
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6 moved  us  from  our  seats.5  In  learning  he  was  profound,  and  in  re- 
ligious knowledge  surpassed  the  theologians  of  his  age.  He  died  at  six. 
o’clock  p.m.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 

4 The  remarkable  circumstances  of  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
compatriot  and  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
further  remark.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  previous  to 
the  4th  of  July,  he  had  been  solicited  to  give  a sentiment  for  his  fellow 
townsmen,  at  that  day’s  celebration.  4 1 will  give,’  said  he,  4 Indepen- 
dence forever.5  On  being  asked  if  he  would  add  anything,  he  an- 
swered, 4 not  a syllable.5  This  sentiment  was  drank  amidst  the  united 
acclamations  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  perhaps  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  spirit  was  returning  to  God  who  gave  it.5 — ( History  of  Quincy,  by 
Rev.  Geo.  Whitney.) 

Jedediah  Adams,  son  of  Peter,  grandson  of  Joseph,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Henry,  the  ancestor  of  this  family,  died  1799,  in  his  89th  year, 
and  the  53rd  of  his  ministry.  Nearly  or  quite  all  the  Adamses  of  note 
are  descended  from  Joseph,  the  eighth  and  last  son  of  the  ancestor.  He 
married  a Baxter,  through  whom,  probably,  the  Adamses  receive  their 
talents  ; he  had  twelve  children,  and  died  at  83 — two  indices  of  great 
physical  vigour. 

Professor  Adams,  of  Vermont,  the  first  scholar  in  the  author’s  college 
class,  is  from  the  same  stock. 

ORDER  HEREDITARY. 

Few  likenesses  evince  a greater  development  of  this  organ  than  that 
of  Elias  Hicks,  and  few  persons  possessed  the  corresponding  faculty 
in  as  prominent  a degree.  His  business,  religion,  everything,  was  per- 
fect clockwork,  and  this  peculiarity  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
organizations  and  characters  of  several  of  his  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren.  His  physiological  conformation,  in  common  with  the 
one  already  given,  indicates  longevity. 

Mrs.  Gibson,  mother  of  Dr.  Gibson,  formerly  editor  of  the  United 
States  Telegraph,  Washington,  D.  C.,  had  an  extraordinary  organ  and 
faculty  of  Order,  so  much  so  that  the  least  thing  out  of  place  annoyed 
her  excessively.  Her  son,  Dr.  Gibson,  had  but  little,  and  his  wife  not 
a great  deal,  but  his  little  daughter  4 took  after’  her  grandmother,  and 
even  before  she  could  put  things  in  place,  evinced  great  uneasiness  at 
every  trifling  instance  of  disorder.  As  soon  as  she  could  walk,  she 
went  about  the  house,  grandmother -like,  setting  chairs  and  everything 
to  rights. 

Specific  intellectual  talents  and  calculation  are  also  innate.  Of  this, 
the  transmission  of  the  mathematical  talents  furnishes  an  illustration. 
I found  large  Calculation  in  the  head  of  Mr.  B.,  of  Woodbury,  New 
Jersey,  and  described  him  accordingly.  He  said  he  never  found  his 
equal,  except  in  his  father  and  grandfather. 

Mr.  H.,  near  W.,  Pennsylvania,  has  great  mathematical  organs  and 
talents,  which  have  descended  four  generations.  A cousin  is  a cele- 
brated mathematical  teacher,  and  a public  surveyor  of  Columbia 
County,  Pennsylvania.  This  talent  is  most  developed  in  the  male  line. 

A son  of  the  author  of  4 Colburn’s  Arithmetic,5 — a work  which  has 
now  remodelled,  because  .vastly  superior  to,  the  old  method  of  teaching 
figures,  and  shows  its  author  to  have  been  endowed  with  very  large 
Calculation — has  this  organ  also  large,  together  with  a literal  passion 
for  this  class  of  studies.  He  is  a surveyor  and  civil  engineer. 

Zera  Colburn,  that  mathematical  prodigy,  who,  at  six  years  old, 
could  solve  mentally  almost  any  problem  propounded  to  him,  so  as  to 
astonish  the  great  men  of  his  day,  was  probably  related  to  the  author 
of  Colburn’s  arithmetic.  Both  doubtless  derived  their  extraordinary 
mathematical  genius,  in  common  with  their  names,  from  one  common 
ancestor.  Zera’s  younger  brother,  and  a nephew,  have  this  organ  large, 
and  faculty  powerful. 
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Anecdotes  of  Zera’s  father  indicate  that  he  too  possessed  this  organ 
and  gift. 

Mr.  Tappan,  of  Newburyport,  almost  equalled  Zera  Colburn  in  men- 
tal arithmetic,  and  his  father,  a broker,  excelled  in  figures. 

Dr.  Lee,  of  London,  Canada  West,  possesses  superior  mathematical 
organs  and  powers,  as  have  also  his  ancestors  for  three  generations,  and 
his  children  have  large  Calculation.  It  comes  through  his  mother  and 
her  father,  whose  names  were  Hall,  of  Connecticut.  This  talent  has 
thus  been  transmitted  five  generations. 

Herschel’s  organ  of  Calculation  was  extraordinary,  as  was  also  its 
faculty,  and  his  grandson  Herschel  inherits  the  same  kind  of  astron- 
omical talents  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  Leavitt  family  are  generally  remarkable  both  for  strong  com- 
mon sense  and  mathematical  genius.  Dudley  Leavitt,  for  a long  time  the 
almanck  maker  of  New  Hampshire,  was  an  eminently  scientific  and 
profound  man,  and  a great  general  scholar,  though  his  forte  was  mathe- 
matics. His  numerous  relatives  and  descendants  have  been  noted  for 
superior  intellect,  excellent  judgment,  profound  research,  literary  attain- 
ments, and  especially  mathematical  genius.  A Massachusetts  branch 
of  this  talented  family  are  all  characterized  by  these  qualities,  of  whom 
Joshua  Leavitt,  ex-editor  of  the  New- York  Evangelist,  the  Emancipator, 
and  some  other  papers — a powerful  writer  and  clear-headed  reasoner — 
is  one.  This  family,  also,  are  generally  staunch  reformers,  and  noted 
for  moral  worth  and  progression.  Similar  cases  are  constantly  occur- 
ing  in  the  author’s  professional  practice. 

MEMORY  HEREDITARY. 

Elihu  Burritt  has  probably  the  best  historical,  lingual,  and  general 
memory  of  any  man  living.  Besides  understanding  over  fifty  lan- 
guages, he  has  at  command  the  literary  lore  of  the  whole  ancient  and 
modem  world,  and  accordingly  has  the  largest  organs  of  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  and  Form,  the  author  has  ever  seen. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  Hinsdale,  was  a remarkable  man,  in- 
trusted with  town  offices,  a great  reader,  and  with  only  ordinary  ad- 
vantages possessed  himself  of  an  extraordinary  fund  of  knowledge. 

Burritt’ s brother,  author  of  that  excellent  astronomical  treatise,  the 
( Geography  of  the  Heavens,  ’ inherits  a like  insatiable  thirst  after 
knowledge,  and  facility  in  acquiring  it,  besides  being  extensively  eru- 
dite. 

A sister  and  a maternal  nephew  are  also  endowed  with  a similar 
power  of  memory,  and  passion  for  reading,  as  well  as  capability  of 
storing  their  minds  with  knowledge. 

One  of  this  learned  family,  I think  Elihu’s  brother,  literally  killed 
himself  by  study,  in  which  he  progressed  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
This  wonderful  love  of  learning,  and  capability  of  retaining  it,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found  to  have  been  handed  down  to  the  Hinsdales,  and 
throughout  the  various  branches  of  their  descendants,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  traced, 

the  musical  passion  and  talent  transmitted. 

Benj.  Lamborn  manifested  a musical  ear  and  voice  when  only  two 
years  old  ; at  four,  his  neighbours  often  gave  him  money  because  he 
sang  so  charmingly.  He  learned  Log  Cabin  songs,  Yankee  Doodle, 
etc.,  by  hearing  them  sung  only  two  or  three  times.  Tune  is  so  very 
large  in  his  head  that  the  author  had  a cast  taken. 

His  brother  has  the  same  capacity  and  passion,  as  have  also  every 
one  of  his  four  brothers  and  sisters.  His  father  could  never  turn  a 
tune,  but  his  mother  and  her  father  were  musical  geniuses. 

The  Coffins  are  generally  excellent  singers.  Joshua  Coffin  and  all 
his  children  have  superior  musical  ears  and  voices,  which  they  inherit 
from  his  grandfather  Coffin,  and  he  from  his  mother,  a Morse.  This 
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grandfather  had  twelve  children  and  over  forty  grandchildren,  all  of 
whom  sing,  as  do  all  their  children  and  grandchildren.  This  musical 
passion  and  talent  has  thus  descended  six  generations. 

Mrs.  Brevort  had  a nice  ear  and  natural  turn  for  singing,  as  well 
as  a delightful  voice,  all  of  which  she  transmitted  to  several  of  her  chil- 
dren, if  not  to  all.  One  of  her  sons  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  singers,  and 
has  commanded  high  salaries  as  chorister  and  teacher.  His  sister  is 
a natural  musician,  as  are  all  her  children.  They  catch  tunes  by 
simply  hearing  them  sung  at  concerts  ; are  endowed  with  sweet  voices, 
and  sing  much  of  their  time,  as  well  as  learn  instrumental  music  with 
great  facility.  Both  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Brevort  were  natural  singers 
of  surpassing  excellence,  and  one  of  her  nieces  is  a splendid  performer. 
Several  others  have  inherited  this  faculty  from  these  singing  parents. 

The  Hastings  family,  wherever  located,  possess  extraordinary  musi- 
cal genius,  and  especially  a discriminating  ear.  The  one  stationed  in 
New  York  has  become  celebrated  throughout  the  musical  world  for 
harmony,  composition,  and  execution.  He  is  an  albino,  and  his 
brother  of  Rochester,  also  an  albino,  has  a like  ear,  taste,  and  passion. 
They  can  endure  no  music  but  the  very  best,  and  are  thrown  into 
perfect  agony  by  discord,  but  enjoy  good  music  beyond  description. 
Another  albino  brother  resembles  them  in  all  these  respects  ; but  the 
other  brothers  and  sisters,  though  musical,  are  less  so.  A parent  or 
else  grandparent,  also  albino,  possessed  this  musical  faculty  in  a pre- 
eminent degree.  It  is  traceable  four  generations.  It  probably  ex- 
tended farther  back,  but  has  increased  probably  by  excercise  as  it 
descended. 

Patrick  Henry  funishes  another  striking  proof  of  this  law  ; yet  it 
is  held  in  reserve,  to  illustrate  another  most  important  application  of  it, 
soon  to  be  adduced. 

Yet  few  readers  will  need  to  go  far  from  home  for  kindred  examples. 
The  children  of  great  talkers  are  generally  4 chips  of  the  old  block  ;* 
and  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  yonder  mute  and  bashful  girl  will, 
when  grown,  be  a great  talker,  is,  that  she  resembles  her  talkative 
mother.  That  son,  too,  who  4 takes  after  * a parent  gifted  in  speech,  is 
almost  certain  to  possess  the  natural  talents  of  an  orator. 

the  reasoning  powers  transmitted. 


Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  the  world’s  great  men.  For  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  power  of  diving  deeply  into  the  principles  of  things, 
only  a very  few  have  ever  equalled  him.  In  sound  philosophy,  strong 
common  sense,  facility  of  adapting  ways  and  means  to  ends,  and  what- 
ever involved  the  reasoning  powers,  none  at  or  since  his  time  compare 
with  him.  He  also  possessed  great  mechanical  talents,  of  which  his 
improvement  of  the  printing  press  is  an  example.  His  mathematical 
talents,  conjoined  with  his  Causality  and  Constructiveness,  analyzed 
and  brought  electricity  from  the  clouds,  invented  the  lightning-rod, 
and  successfully  prosecuted  both  astronomy  and  the  whole  range  of 
natural  science.  Of  such  a man,  what  was  the  parentage  ? Let  his 
own  pen  answer  : — 

4 1 suppose  you  may  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a man  my  father 
was.  He  had  an  excellent  constitution,  was  of  a middle  stature,  well 
set,  and  very  strong.  He  could  draw  prettily,  and  was  skilled  a little 
in  music.  His  voice  was  sonorous  and  agreeable ; so  that  when  he 
played  on  his  viplin,  and  sang  withal,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  after 
the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  it  was  extremely  agreeable  to  hear. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and,  on  occasions,  was  very 
handy  with  other  tradesmen’s  tools.  But  his  great  excellence  was  his 
sound  understanding,  and  his  solid  judgment  in  prudential  matters, 
both  in  private  and  public  affairs.  It  is  true  he  was  never  employed 
in  the  latter,  the  numerous  family  he  had  to  educate,  and  the  straitness 
of  his  circumstances,  keeping  him  close  to  his  trade  ; but  I remember 
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well  his  being*  frequently  visited  by  leading  men,  who  consulted  him 
for  his  opinion  in  public  affairs,  and  those  of  the  church  he  belonged 
to  ; and  who  showed  great  respect  for  his  judgment  and  advice. 

* He  was  also  much  consulted  by  private  persons  about  their  affairs, 
when  any  difficulty  occurred,  and  frequently  chosen  an  arbiter  between 
contending  parties.’ 

Yet  Franklin  probably  owed  still  more  to  his  mother  than  father. 
Her  father  Peter  Folger,  was  a man  of  great  strength  of  intellect,  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  and  moral  worth  ; as  were  also  his  father  and  his 
father’s  brothers.  His  descendants,  too,  down  to  the  present  time,  evince 
those  very  mental  characteristics  which  Franklin  possessed,  as  well 
as  resemble  him  in  looks  and  form  of  head. 

Walter  Folger,  a lineal  descendant  of  Peter,  of  Nantucket,  is  a 
truly  great  man,  whether  we  consider  his  remarkable  ability  to  acquire 
and  retain  knowledge,  his  mechanical  and  inventive  genius,  his 
astronomical  and  philosophical  powers,  or  his  strong  common  sense, 
or  all  combined.  When  only  22,  he  invented  and  constructed  the 
most  remarkable  clock  in  the  world.  It  shows  the  time  of  day,  day  of 
the  month,  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  year,  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  planets,  one  of  which  it  requires  120  years  to  perform, 
and  many  kindred  astronomical  phases,  and  is  so  ingeniously  constructed 
that  he  offers  to  give  it  to  any  one  who  will  take  it  apart  and  put  it 
together  again  right.  At  exactly  12  o’clock  of  every  new  year,  the  18 
remains,  and  the  88,  or  40,  or  47,  or  whatever  the  new  year  may  be, 
appears  in  place  of  the  old,  and  thus  of  the  other  things  it  chronicles. 

He  constructed  a telescope,  did  the  work  even  to  the  grinding  of  his 
own  lens — the  very  nicest  piece  of  mechanism  imaginable— -with  his 
own  hands.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest — probably  the  first — astronomer 
in  the  world.  By  a rigid  and  most  intricate  mathematical  calculation, 
he  invented  the  form  of  barrel  which  allows  the  greatest  amount  of  oil 
to  be  stored  in  the  smallest  place,  which  has  saved  millions  of  dollars 
to  his  native  island  alone.  His  descendants  are  also  great  mathema- 
ticians, and  remarkably  ingenious,  as  are  all  the  Folgers  in  Nantucket. 

Lucretia  Mott,  ‘the  female  Quaker  preacher,’  was  a Folger,  descended 
from  the  same  Peter  Folger,  and  has  the  same  high,  broad,  and  capa- 
cious forehead,  or  prodigious  organs  of  Causality,  which  characterize 
Franklin’s  head,  and  appertain  to  the  Folgers  generally.  She  also 
stands  unsurpassed  by  any  of  her  sex  for  power  of  thought,  discrimina- 
tion, reasoning,  and  general  strength  of  intellect.  Thus  this  Folger 
family,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  distinguished  for  those  same  mental 
powers  which  constituted  the  prince  of  American  philosophers. 

Lord  Bacon  also  inherited  his  mighty  intellect.  For  powers  of 
reasoning  no  age  has  ever  produced  his  equal.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, Sir  Anthony  Cook,  distinguished  himself  for  his  universal 
genius  and  talents.  Besides  being  a perfect  master  of  the  languages, 
he  excelled  in  history,  poetry,  and  the  mathematics.  Of  Anne,  Lord 
Bacon’s  mother,  Macauley  remarks  thus  : — 

fi  She  was  distinguished  both  as  a linguist  and  a theologian.  She 
corresponded  in  Greek  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and  translated  his  Apologia 
from  the  Latin  so  correctly,  that  neither  he  nor  Archbishop  Parker 
could  suggest  a single  alteration.  She  also  translated  a series  of 
sermons  on  Fate  and  Free-will,  from  the  Tuscan  of  Bernardo  Ochino.’ 

‘ Her  parental  care  of  her  two  sons,  Anthony  and  Francis,  two  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  her  time,  or,  indeed,  of  any  time,  is  possibly 
the  best  test  of  her  powers,  which  was  deeply  felt  by  Francis,  who  in 
his  will  says  : 6 For  my  burial,  I desire  that  it  may  be  in  St.  Michael’s 
church,  near  St.  Alban’s— there  was  my  mother  buried.’  In  Birch’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  extraordinary  vigilance 
used  by  Lady  Anne  in  superintending  their  conduct  long  after  they 
were  adults,  may  be  seen.” 

( Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,”  continues  Macauley,  ‘ was  no  ordinary  man  ; 
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but  the  fame  of  the  father  was  thrown  into  shade  by  that  of  the  sod.’ 
* Sir  Nicholas  Bacon/  says  Lloyd,  4 was  a man  full  of  wit  and  wisdom. 
He  had  the  deepest  reach  of  any  man  at  the  council-table ; the  knottiest 
head  to  pierce  into  difficulties  ; the  most  comprehensive  judgment  to 
surmount  the  merits  of  a case ; the  strongest  memory  to  recollect  all 
the  circumstances  at  one  view  ; the  greatest  patience  to  debate  and 
consider,  and  the  clearest  reason  to  urge  anything  that  came  in  his  way 
in  the  courts  of  chancery.  His  favour  was  eminent  with  his  mistress, 
and  his  alliance  strong  with  her  statesmen.  He  was  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  during  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He  was,  in  a word,  father 
of  his  country,  and  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.’ 

THE  OFFSPRING  OF  KINSMEN  INFERIOR  TO  THEIR  PARENTS. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  COUSINS. 

Though  the  correctness  of  this  general  law,  that  offspring  inherit  the 
mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  their  parents,  is  unquestionable, 
yet  it  is  modified  by  several  sub-laws,  or  other  hereditary  principles, 
one  of  which  is,  that  the  children  of  near  relatives  either  fall  far  below 
their  parentage,  or  else  are  mal- formed  or  idiotic.  That  all  kinds  of 
domestic  animals  are  improved  by  4 crossing  the  breed,’  but  deteri- 
orated by  4 breeding  in  and  in,’  is  a fact  known  experimentally  to 
every  stock-raiser.  This  law  governs  all  things  that  propagate.  That  it 
governs  man  is  rendered  apparent,  not  only  by  nature’s  absolute 
requisition,  that  every  human  being  should  have  two  parents,  four 
grandparents,  eight  great-grandparents,  sixteen  great-great-grandparents, 
thirty -two  of  the  next,  and  sixty-four  of  the  next  anterior  generations, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  next,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
next,  etc. — except  where  the  offspring  of  one  common  ancestor  marry 
each  other — but  by  facts.  The  following  illustrative  cases  were  fur- 
nished by  Joshua  Coffin. 

4,I  will  now  relate  such  facts  as  have  come  under  my  own  observation, 
concerning  the  consequences  of  marrying  blood  relations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  those  families  who  are 
so  foolish  as  to  intermarry  with  blood  relations,  very  frequently,  if  not 
always,  degenerate,  both  physically  and  mentally.  The  laws  of  Moses 
on  this  subject  are  founded  on  strict  physiological  principles,  which 
we  should  do  well  always  to  bear  in  mind,  as  they  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity. 

4 N.  P.,  of  W.,  Massachusetts,  a fine-looking  and  intelligent  man, 
of  good  sense,  married  his  own  cousin,  and  what  a set  of  children  1 
One  of  them  is  clump-footed,  another  has  but  one  eye,  and  all  three  of 
them  are  very  weak  in  intellect,  small  in  person,  and  have  heads  shaped 
like  a flat-iron  with  the  point  turned  downwards,  fiat  on  top,  and 
their  chin  making  the  point.’ 

4 When  engaged  as  a school-teacher,  in  M.,  Massachusetts,  in  1829, 
I had  several  scholars  : among  them  two  sons,  by  the  name  of  E.,  one 
of  whom  was  nearly  an  idiot,  and  the  other  not  to  be  compared  to 
either  father  or  mother  in  point  of  intellect.  On  returning  one  evening 
from  visiting  the  family,  I inquired  of  my  landlady  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
were  not  blood  relations  ; she  said  yes,  they  were  cousins.  I told  her 
I thought  so,  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  children  were  so  deficient 
in  intellect.  On  stating  this  fact  to  Dr.  Wisner,  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  he  made  the  following  observation  : — 4 Do  you 
recollect,  Mr.  Coffin,  that  singular-looking  member  of  my  church,  who 
has  the  St.  Vitus’  dance  1 His  parents  were  cousins.’  You  never  saw 
such  a looking  object  in  your  life.  He  appeared  not  to  have  any  com- 
mand over  any  muscle  in  his  whole  body. 

4 A family  in  N.  B.,  Massacheu setts,  in  which  were  a number  of 
foolish  children,  were  the  offspring  of  cousins.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Duffield, 
formerly  of  Philadelphia,  mentioned  two  or  three  families  in  the  in- 
14 
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terior  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their  property 
among  themselves,  have  married  4 in  and  in  ’ for  several  generations, 
till  their  posterity  are  nearly  idiots.  There  is  a family  in  E.  D.,  in 
fact,  there  are  several  families  of  the  name,  who  have  intermarried  so 
often,  that  there  is  one  or  more  idiots  in  almost  every  branch.  In  fact, 
no  point  is  better  established  than  this,  that  breeding  4 in  and  in ’ 
deteriortes  the  race  of  men  and'  the  breed  of  cattle,  both  physically 
and  mentally. 

4 Those  young  men,  therefore,  who  wish  to  have  intelligent  children, 
must  obtain  intelligent  women  who  are  not  blood  relations  for  wives.’ 

Mr.  Hale,  cousin  of  Joshua  Coffin,  furnishes  the  following  : — 

4 H.  L.,  of  N.,  Massachusetts,  married  his  second  cousin  ; has  one 
daughter  of  fourteen,  nearly  an  idiot. 

4 T.  A..,  married  his  cousin's  daughter,  had  five  girls,  no  boys,  two 
were  complete  cripples,  and  very  deficient  in  intellect — almost  idiots — 
one  was  quite  so — one  daughter  was  married,  and  died  childless.  The 
other  two  married — the  children  of  one  of  them  are  apparently  below 
mediocrity. 

4 S.  L.,  of  N.,  married  his  cousin  Miss  S.  A.,  they  were  second 
cousins, — that  is,  their  parents  were  own  cousins — had  eight  sons  and 
two  daughters — all  living,  1841 — two  sons  and  one  daughter  are  unable 
to  walk,  and  are  hauled  about  in  carriages  made  for  the  purpose, — 
their  younger  child  is  deaf  and  dumb,  besides  being  born  like  the  others 
mentioned.  A.  L.  once  told  me  that  he  was  born  well,  and  that,  in 
early  years,  he  lost  his  sense  of  feeling  in  his  toe  joints,  which  after- 
wards became  numb,  and  in  process  of  time,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
they  4 lapped,’  and  so  it  was,  joint  after  joint,  upwards  in  his  arms, 
as  well  as  his  toes  and  legs,  till  every  joint  was  affected  in  his 
whole  frame.  Perhaps  he  was  about  twenty  when  he  became  utterly 
helpless,  and  then  took  to  his  carriage — the  others  grew  lame  in  the 
same  way.  J.,  though  now  twenty-two  or  three,  can  walk  a little. 

4 Dr.  P.,  knows  a family  in  the  town  of  P.,  in  New  York,  where  the 
parents  were  cousins,  and  all  of  the  ten  children  were  fools  ; he  also 
mentioned  several  other  cases. 

4 C.  H.,  of  N.,  Massachusetts,  a clear-sighted,  shrewd  man,  married 
liis  own  cousin,  lost  three  children  while  young,  has  four  living,  eldest 
fourteen,  all  under  mediocrity,  parents  sound. 

4 Mr.  E.  S.  and  wife,  of  N.,  Massachusetts,  were  own  cousins,  both 
of  them  of  strong  mind,  firm  nerve,  and  sound  health.  They  had 
seven  daughters  and  one  son  ; three  daughters  deranged,  the  rest  of 
feeble  health,  and  very  nervous. 

4 Mr.  P.  P.,  of  B.,  married  his  second  cousin  ; their  eldest  child  is 
too  deficient  in  mind  to  take  care  of  himself  ; the  other  children  are 
not  what  are  called  bright,  though  fair. 

4 Dr.  H.  W.,  of  B.,  New  Hampshire,  now  of  B.,  knows  four  men  who 
married  cousins,  each  of  whom  had  a fool  for  a child.  Their  other 
children  were  below  par. 

4 Mr.  N.  G.,  from  D.,  New  Hampshire,  said  that  he  and  his  mother 
counted  about  twenty-five  families  in  D.,  who  had  intermarried,  and 
of  all  their  children,  not  one  could  they  remember  of  ordinary  capacity ! 

4 1 was  told  that  a Mr.  P.,  of  Me.,  married  his  own  cousin,  Miss  W., 
both  now  dead,  leaving  five  boys  and  three  girls, — two  girls  and  three 
boys  blind — parents’  eyes  good. 

4 J.  L.  A.,  of  N.,  married  a cousin’s  daughter,  has  three  children, 
apparently  healthy,  but  heavy- minded. 

4 It.  D.,  of  B.,  Me.,  had  for  his  first  wife  his  cousin’s  daughter  ; their 
oldest  child  is  lame  in  the  hip, — the  other  two  are  of  feeble  health  and 
failing. 

4 J.  P.,  of  W.,  married  his  own  cousin.  Of  their  children,  one  died 
an  idiot,  two  sons  died  at  the  age  of  twenty -three,  of  feeble  bodies  and 
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irritable  minds,  and  one  girl  lias  diseased  eyes.  Some  of  the  boys  are 
club-footed,  wry-necked,  etc. 

4 Mr.  E.,  of  M.,  Massachusetts,  married  his  cousin — had  five  daughters 
and  three  sons.  One  of  the  daughters  is  an  idiot  of  so  painful  a sight, 
that  the  parents  board  her  out.  Two  of  the  other  daughters  are  foolish 
— the  other  two  are  weak — one  son  weak-minded — has  been  made  lame 
— one  son  ran  away  with  some  of  the  town’s  money — the  other  son  is 
a worthy,  upright  man,  but  unfortunate  in  all  he  lays  his  hands  to. 

4 A Mr of  W.,  M.  county,  of  New  York,  married  his  cousin, 

had  many  children,  all  crippled,  none  could  walk,  all  bright. 

4 Mr.  D.,  of  Ohio  county,  married  his  cousin,  had  thirteen  or  fourteen 
children — all  dead  but  three,  and  those  invalids. 

4 Judge  C.,  of  H.,  Ohio  county,  New  York,  was  married  to  a cousin, 
had  several  children  who  died  idiots — of  the  two  now  living,  only  one 
can  be  said  to  have  common  sense. 

4 Mr.  N.  S.,  of  N.,  married  his  cousin,  a Miss  Pettingal, — they  are 
not  over  bright,  and  their  children  are  decidedly  under  bright,  so  as 
to  be  a by-word. 

4 N.  and  S.  W.,  of  T.,  brothers, — one  married  his  cousin  ; his  children 
are  full  of  mishaps,  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  blear-eyed,  etc.  The 
children  of  the  other  brother  are  upright,  manly,  handsome  people.’ 

Some  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  debility  and  sickness  attend 
the  parents  who  marry  blood  relations  as  well  as  their  children — an 
inference  rendered  probable,  by  that  great  law  of  harmony  which 
pervades  nature,  and  renders  whatever  is  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
offspring,  equally  so  to  parents. 

4 C.  W.,  has  six  children  by  his  cousin,  one  boy  and  five  girls,  of 
whom  three  are  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  noble  families  of  the  old  world  are  fast  running  out,  and  their 
deterioration  is  generally  ascribed  to  their  aristocratic  custom  of  marry- 
ing blood  relations.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  royal  nurslings 
of  Albert  and  his  cousin  Victoria,  will  ever  astonish  the  world  by  their 
talents. 

Mr.  B.,  of  Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  married  his  cousin  and  had 
eight  children,  four  of  which  are  dead  ; one  kept  his  cradle  till  five 
years  old,  when  it  died  ; three  had  moderate  capacities,  two  are  com- 
plete idiots,  and  one,  the  only  bright  one  of  the  eight,  has  no  legs,  and 
only  a stub  of  the  right  arm.  Mr.  B.,  by  a second  marriage,  had  two 
bright  children. 

Mr.  N.,  and  his  cousin,  both  intelligent,  married,  and  out  of  seven 
children,  three  were  crazy,  two  were  simpletons,  one  barely  passable, 
and  one  fair. 

D.  H.’s  parents  were  cousins,  and  two  of  his  brothers  became  blind 
young,  while  he  had  a small  head  and  Causality,  and  a sluggish 
organization. 

W.  G.,  of  S , Massachusetts,  brother  of  Professor  G.,  of  New 

Hampshire,  married  his  cousin,  and  all  his  children  are  lame,  or  some 
way  out  of  joint. 

Mr.  B.,  a man  of  considersble  sagacity,  lived  as  a husband  with  his 
niece  ; and  his  children,  numbering  some  eight  or  ten,  were  much 
inferior,  physically  and  mentally,  to  either  of  the  parents.  Four  were 
helpless,  and  two,  a male  and  a female,  had  uncommonly  large,  but 
diseased  heads.  The  male’s  head  measures  about  thirty-six  inches  in 
circumference,  the  female’s  a trifle  less. 

Mr  Foster,  teacher  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  Philadelphia, 
says  that  of  seven  children  of  first  cousins  whom  he  knew,  six  were 
idiots,  and  one  a mute,  but  smart ; and  of  another  family,  two  were 
mute  idiots,  and  three  mute  but  smart. 

James  I.,  that  weak  and  timid  monarch,  was  the  product  of  cousins. 
Many  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Darnley. 
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C.  Cooper,  of  P , Pennsylvania,  married  his  cousin,  and  has  two 

albino  children. 

Blenneriiasset,  connected  with  Burr’s  conspiracy,  and  defended  by 
Wirt,  ran  away  and  lived  with  his  niece.  A New  York  editor  stated*, 
in  1840,  that  B.’s  son  was  then  a vagabond  idiot,  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  that  city. 

Mrs.  Maurice,  of  Boston,  said  that  while  living  in  a neighbouring 
town,  the  strange  and  foolish  speeches  of  some  of  her  son’s  school-mates, 
as  reported  by  him,  arrested  her  attention,  and  inquiry  disclosed  the 
fact  that  they  were  made  by  the  children  of  cousins,  and  that  out  of 
five  pairs  who  married  cousins,  four  had  idiotic  offspring,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  several  of  the  others  were  none  the  smartest. 

Sarah  Blair,  of  Portland,  Maine,  reports  the  following  as  having 
transpired  within  the  circle  of  her  observation,  where  the  parents  had 
married  first  cousins. 

Mr.  B.,  of  Westbrook,  had  two  children  both  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  L.,  also  of  Westbrook,  had  two  that  were  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 

D.  L.,  also  of  Westbrook,  has  twro  children  too  deficient  to  render 
themselves  of  any  service  ; they  walk  like  drunken  persons,  and  have 
the  St.  Vitus’s  dance.  Two  others  are  deficient. 

J.  H.,  of  Westbrook,  had  two  natural  fools. 

Mr.  D.,  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  had  three  hermaphrodites. 

S.  IT.,  of  Poland,  had  three  natural  fools,  so  low  in  the  scale  that 
they  could  not  talk,  or  feed  themselves  : had  to  he  fed  with  spoon 
victuals,  and  could  not  even  chew  their  food.  The  youngest  cannot 
walk,  though  twenty  seven,  hut  only  hitch  along. 

One  of  Mr.  H.’s  children  is  only  half-witted.  Miss  Blair  adds  that 
she  knows  other  cases  less  aggravated,  where  the  marriage  was  between 
first  and  second  cousins. 

A valued  friend  of  the  author  fell  in  love  with  his  double  cousin — 
their  fathers  being  brothers,  and  mothers  sisters — and  though  remon- 
strated vrith  by  the  whole  family,  and  this  law  pointed  out,  yet  they 
married.  Three  years  elapsed  before  the  birth  of  their  first-  child,  which 
died  fifteen  minutes  afterwards. 

The  son  of  a P.  Q.,  at  A , handed  a letter  to  the  author  in  a very 

polite  manner,  and  after  he  left,  the  following  dialogue  ensued: — 4 A 
smart  boy  that.’  4 How  old  do  you  think  he  is?’  ‘About  ten.’ 
4 He  is  seventeen,  and  has  a brother  proportionally  small.’  4 Then 
were  not  their  parents  cousins  V 4 They  were.’ 

Opposite  the  principal  tavern  in  Adams,  Jefferson  County,  New  York* 
I examined  the  heads  of  two  idiots,  the  offspring  of  cousins.  That  of 
the  eldest  measured  only  nineteen  inches,  though  twenty  years  old,  and 
of  the  youngest  only  seventeen — less  than  infants’  heads.  They  could 
barely  swallow,  but  could  neither  feed  themselves  nor  walk.  One  of 
this  unfortunate  family  had  just  died,  and  another  had  died  some  time 
previously,  both  total  idiots.  Only  one  escaped  either  idiocy  or  death 
in  infancy,  and  this  one  had  barely  sense  enough  to  take  care  of  himself. 

An  anxious  mother  in  D , Pennsylvania,  who  had  lost  all  her 

children  hut  two,  who  had  lax  muscles,  yielding  waists,  and  feeble  con- 
stitutions, called  to  consult  me  professionally  touching  their  health. 
She  married  her  cousin. 

Dr.  Kimball,  of  Sachet’s  Harbour,  states  that  a partial  idiot,  the 
product  of  cousins,  residing  some  three  miles  east  of  that  village,  is  too 
simple  to  take  care  of  himself,  yet  memorizes  with  astonishing  facility. 

The  inhabitants  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  are  said  to  have  married 
4 in  and  in,’  till  many  of  them  are  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  or  deformed,  and 
some  all  four.  My  informant  related  the  case  of  two  blind  girls,  whose 
parents  heard  and  saw.  These  parents  were  cousins. 

A family  of  eleven  children,  whose  parents  were  cousins,  all  married 
cousins  to  keep  property  in  the  family — a most  mean  and  despicable 
motive— -and  one  child  was  a total  idiot,  and  several  others  were  none 
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the  smartest.  See  if  the  stupidity  of  their  offspring  does  not  run  out 
the  property  thus  attempted  to  be  kept  in  the  family  by  thus  violating 
nature’s  laws,  more  effectually  than  if  these  parents  had  married  poor 
consorts.  4 It  is  in  vain  to  kick  against  the  pricks.’  One  of  this 
family  argued  the  point  that  sometimes  the  offspring  of  cousins  escaped 
idiocy  and  deformity,  yet  could  not  prove  even  this  ; but  his  very  argu- 
ment implied  that  most  were  deficient.  Some  such  families  do  indeed 
escape  ; yet  the  children  of  all  cousins  will  be  found  to  fall  far  below 
their  parents  in  health  and  talents ; and  except  in  particular  cases, 
they  will  be  deficient,  mal-formed,  or  idiotic. 

To  this  list  of  facts  any  required  number  might  be  added,  but  a prin- 
ciple proved  by  almost  every  marriage  of  cousins,  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned : and  if  it  be,  let  Lawrence,  Combe,  and  Walker,  be  consulted. 

The  marriage  of  still  nearer  kindred,  as  of  brothers  and  sisters,  pro- 
duces results  still  more  disastrous,  a most  disgusting  illustration  of 
which  occurs  in  Clark  County,  Ohio,  the  details  of  which  are  truly 
revolting,  though  both  parents  were  respectable  for  talents,  and  also 
church  members. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is  at  loggerheads 
concerning  the  marriage  of  a brother  or  sister  of  a previous  marriage. 
Such  unions  violate  no  known  physiological  law,  and  are  therefore 
right ; and  to  waste  so  much  breath  and  ink,  and  divide  the  churches, 
on  a point  no  way  essential,  is  weak  and  wicked. 

THE  OLDER  THE  PARENTS,  THE  MORE  MENTAL  AND  LESS  ANIMAL 

THEIR  ISSUE. 

By  a law  of  things  fully  established  in  Self  Culture,  where  its 
reason  is  given,  the  physiological  functions  and  animal  propensities  are 
stronger  in  all  while  young,  than  during  the  meridian  or  decline  of  life. 
Since,  then,  children  resemble  their  parents,  and  since  parents  are  more 
animal  and  less  intellectual  and  moral  while  young,  than  as  they  ad  - 
vance  in  life,  the  younger  the  parents,  the  more  sensual  and  less  talented 
their  offspring.  Hence  the  younger  children  are  often  the  cleverest. 

This  important  conclusion  is  established  by  facts.  It  is  confirmed 
by  the  parental  history  of  every  man  and  woman  distinguished  for 
talents  or  worth.  A few  cases. 

Franklin  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  youngest  child  for  five  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  that  on  his  mother’s  side,  from  whom,  more 
than  from  his  father,  he  inherited  his  talents.  He  was  the  fifteenth 
child  of  his  father  and  eighth  of  his  mother. 

Benjamin  Johnson  was  born  when  his  father  was  above  70,  and  his 
mother  about  42. 

Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  were  each  the  youngest  child  of  their  re- 
spective families. 

Daniel  Webster  is  the  youngest  by  a second  marriage. 

Lord  Bacon  was  the  youngest  by  a second  marriage,  born  when  his 
father  was  50  and  mother  32. 

Benjamin  West  was  the  tenth  child  of  his  parents. 

Washington’s  mother  was  28  at  his  birth,  and  his  father  was  much 
older,  and  Thomas  Campbell’s  father  was  over  70  at  his  birth. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones’s  father  was  00  when  this  intellectual  prodigy  first 
saw  the  light. 

Doddridge  was  the  twentieth  child,  by  one  father  and  mother,  and 
his  mother’s  mother  was  very  young  when  her  father  died,  aged  02, 
which  would  make  his  grandfather  above  50  when  his  mother  was  horn. 
His  father  was  at  least  48  when  his  son  was  born. 

Judge  Story's  mother  was  about  44  at  his  birth. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  3roungest  son  by  a second  marriage. 
E.  Lewis’s  mother  was  38  at  his  birth. 

‘Baron  Cuvier’s  father  was  fifty  at  his  marriage,  and  of  course  still 
-older  at  the  birth  of  his  illustrious  son. 
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All  history  abounds  in  similar  facts.  Nor  are  there  many  exceptions. 
Where  is  the  distinguished  man,  born  before  both  his  parents  had 
arrived  at  full  maturity — say  twenty  five  or  over  % Let  the  reader  sub- 
ject this  doctrine  to  the  rigid  ordeal  of  observation,  and  the  more  he  in- 
vestigates, the  more  he  will  be  convinced,  that  the  older  the  parent, 

the  LESS  ANIMAL  aild  MORE  MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  THE  OFFSPRING. 

Yet  tills  law  is  modified  by  this  condition,  that  in  case  the  health  of 
one  or  both  parents  declines  as  their  family  increases,  the  eldest  chil- 
dren will  be  the  smartest  ; because  a powerful  physiology  is  indispen- 
sable to  intellectuality  and  morality  ; and  when  that  wanes  in  parents,  it 
leaves  their  younger  children  less  vigorous  ; and  hence  less  highly  en- 
dowed. This  exception  is  especially  observable  where  the  health  of  the 
mother  declines  as  her  family  multiplies.  The  reason  is  too  obvious 
to  require  comment  ; yet  this  does  not  invalidate  the  law  involved. 

A similar  exception  and  reason  occur  in  case  one  of  the  parents  is  in 
the  decline  of  life.  When  both  parents  are  about  alike  in  point  of  age, 
nature  ordains  that  they  shall  cease  bearing  just  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  decline,  and  even  before  ; for  Amativeness  wanes  before  any  other 
power  of  body  or  mind,  or  rather,  takes  on  a higher  and  purer  tone. 
Yet  where  one  parent  is  younger  than  the  other,  and  this  faculty  ex- 
cited beyond  what  it  would  be  if  the  parties  were  of  the  same  age,  it 
may  continue  to  beget  offspring  after  both  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  of  one  begin  to  wane,  which  would  cause  the  youngest  children 
to  be  the  poorest.  Other  kindred  exceptions  may  possibly  occur  ; 
that  is,  other  laws  may  sometimes  slightly  modify  the  action  of  this 
law  ; yet  it  is  obviously  a general  ordinance  of  nature,  that  the  mature 
are  born  of  the  mature,  and  the  green  of  the  green,  as  well  as  the 
strong  of  the  strong,  and  weak  of  the  weak  : although  unripe  seeds 
never  reproduce. 

THE  AGE  MOST  SUITABE  FOR  MARRIAGE. 

This  law  warns  youth  not  to  rush  headlong  into  wedlock,  under 
penalty  of  immature  and  perhaps  sensual  offspring.  Children  should 
never  give  being  to  children.  By  developing  the  sexual  instinct  later 
than  any  other,  and  then  ordaining  its  decline  before  any  other  has 
begun  to  wane,  and  thus  compelling  man  to  propagate  only  during  the 
period  of  the  greatest  physical  vigour,  nature  very  clearly  teaches  and 
practically  enforces  the  law  in  question  ; and  woe  to  those  who  violate 
it,  and  woe  to  the  offspring  of  such  violation.  On  finding  the  two  elder 
children  of  a family  delicate,  puny,  spindling,  loosely  put  together,  and 
wanting  in  judgment,  though  endowed  with  memory,  while  the  youngest 
was  every  way  their  superior,  I expressed  surprise,  and  was  informed 
that  the  mother  married  at  sixteen,  and  had  become  worn  out  at  twenty 
eight.  Youthful  alliances  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Yet  the  number  of  years  is  less  material  than  maturity.  Some 
ripen  early,  while  others  do  not  become  men  or  women  till  after 
twenty  ; yet  these,  like  the  winter  apple,  keep  the  longer,  and  can  bear 
late  in  life.  Hence  many  a woman  is  neglected  because  on  the  wrong 
side  of  thirty,  whereas  she  is  younger  in  constitution  than  others  at 
twenty,  and  will  continue  not  only  to  bear,  but  to  manifest  all  the 
elements  of  the  woman  long  after  the  early  ones  have  become  superan- 
nuated. Yet  nearly  all  marry  too  young,  and  many  a reader  has 
doubtless  cursed  his  life  with  sorrows,  by  his  hot  haste  to  sip  the  sweets 
of  early  marriage. 

Still,  the  error  lies  in  the  premature  development  of  the  sexual  in- 
stinct. Let  nature  have  her  perfect  work,  and  she  will  not  implant  this 
element  till  the  subject  is  ripe  for  marriage.  But  our  youth  are  put 
into  a perfect  hot  bed  of  lust  by  heating  meats  and  drinks,  and  by  cul- 
tivating this  passion  in  a variety  of  ways  ; and  this  hurries  them  into 
love  and  wedlock  while  yet  in  their  teens,  long  before  they  have  become 
perfect  men  and  women.  Even  though  persons  may  have  attained  a 
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good  growth,  the  system  requires  to  he  filled  up  and  strengthened.  In 
fact,  men  ought  to  grow  broader  and  heavier,  if  not  taller,  long  after 
they  are  thirty,  which,  however,  early  marriage  prevents,  by  diverting 
the  energies  from  their  ligitimate  channel,  and  expending  them  in  sex- 
ual gratification,  and  the  labours  and  watchings  incident  to  the  family. 
We  will  not  here  show  the  causes  or  evils  of  too  early  love  and  sexual 
pleasure,  because  this  subject  has  been  treated  in  ‘ Matrimony’  and  in 
6 Amativeness  but  we  would  charge  all  youth,  by  the  value  they  se£ 
upon  domestic  happiness,  to  postpone  this  whole  matter  till  they  are 
fast  twenty  ; and  even  twenty  five  is  a better  age  than  twenty,  pro- 
vided the  affections  can  be  controlled. 

LARGE  FAMILIES  AND  OVER-POPULATION. 

A fox  once  boasted  to  the  lioness,  that  she  produced  the  most  off- 
spring. ‘ Ah  ! but  mine  are  lions,’  replied  the  latter.  In  general,, 
our  families  are  too  large.  Most  farmers  commit  the  egregious  error 
of  buying  more  land  than  they  put  under  first-rate  cultivation.  As 
from  less  land,  well  tilled,  much  more  can  be  raised,  and  with  much, 
less  labour,  than  from  more  land  half-tilled,  so  far  more  happi- 
ness can  be  secured  by  having  no  more  children  than  can  be  taken 
first-best  care  of,  than  by  a greater  number  of  inferior  ones.  Hovr 
infinitely  better  to  produce  one  lion  than  scores  of  foxes — one  Franklin 
than  regiments  of  common  men ! Let  each  child  be  considered  and  made 
a great  and  distinct  labour,  in  its  generation,  carriage,  nursing,  and 
education,  till  fitted  to  take  care  of  itself ; and  man  will  become  almost 
a new  creation ! 

distinguished  men  from  a long-lived  stock. 

That  longevity,  and  of  course  its  conditions,  aye  transmitted,  has 
already  been  fully  established.  Its  principal  cause  is  a great  amount 
of  vital  stamina,  or  a powerful  constitution.  No  man  can  live  to  an 
advanced  age  without  great  vigour  of  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  mus- 
cles. 

Now  this  same  condition  is  indispensable  to  both  intellectual  great- 
ness and  moral  excellence.  The  brain,  whatever  be  its  inherent  pow- 
ers, can  put  forth  itself  no  farther  than  it  is  sustained  by  corresponding 
power  of  the  vital  apparatus.  The  more  powerful  the  brain,  the  stronger 
must  be  the  body  ; else  the  brain  breaks  down  the  body,  and  death  en- 
sues. This  principle  has  been  explained  and  demonstrated  before. 
Though  invalids,  by  a strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  may 
be  distinguished  for  mind,  they  had  powerful  constitutions  in  the  start, 
and  could  have  been  far  more  talented  if  they  had  always  kept  their 
health  unimpaired.  But  we  will  not  stop  to  demonstrate  either  the  law 
that  strong  bodies  are  indispensable  to  strong  minds,  or  that  the  same 
condition — great  vital  power — which  secures  longevity,  is  indispensable 
to  talents,  but  proceed  at  once  to  canvass  facts — our  principal  guide 
throughout  this  work. 

Commodore  Perry’s  grandfather  was  eighty-tliree  at  the  time  of  his 
grandson’s  victory,  and  his  father  was  fifty -five ; and  ‘still  retained  much, 
of  that  strength  and  activity  for  which,  in  his  younger  days,  he  had  been 
distinguished.’  This  shows  that  his  ancestry  was  uncommonly  strong 
and  vigorous. 

The  father  of  Ovid,  the  poet,  lived  to  be  90 ; and  Gracchus,  the  grand- 
father of  Petrarch,  lived  to  be  104, 

Judge  Story’s  mother,  after  whom  he  took,  exceeded  90,  at  his 
death,  and  yet  retains  her  intellect  unimpaired  ; and  the  judge,  not- 
withstanding his  herculean  labours,  and  the  extraordinary  ener- 
gies he  put  forth  through  life,  was  sprightly,  and  showed  no  marks 
of.  decrepitude  at  00,  and  finally  died  at  60  of  an  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. 

Lord  Wellington  is  from  a very  long-lived  race.  The  surviving 
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members  of  the  issue  of  Gerald  Wellesley,  Earl  of  Mornington,  are  as 
follows  : 

‘The  Marquis  Wellesley,  Lord  Malborough,  Lady  Ann  Culling, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerald,  of  Wellesley, 
and  Lord  Cowley.  Their  united  ages  make  four  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years— -average  ages  75,  and  all  yet  alive — showing  extraordinary 
longevity  in  one  family  ; and  since  March,  1794,  no  death  has  occurred 
in  the  family  excepting  that  of  their  mother — a thing  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  peerage.’  John  Wesley  was  from  this  long- 
lived  pedigree. 

The  papers  stated,  about  1845,  that  Dr.  Nott,  the  venerable  and  tal- 
ented President  of  Union  College,  was  about  eighty-six.  And  yet 
how  remarkably  he  retains  his  faculties  ! For  illustration  of  this, 
see  his  temperance  sermons — the  product  of  a man  over  80.  They 
added  that  he  had  a brother  in  Farmingham  about  ninety-seven. 
Both  of  these  facts  show  that  these  brothers  were  from  a long-lived 
race. 

The  Rothschilds  are  also  distinguished  men.  Their  success  in  amass- 
ing wealth  shows  that  they  were  endowed  with  great  physical  and  men- 
tal stamina.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  have  sustained  them  through 
their  arduous  and  long-continued  labours.  This  they  must  have  in- 
herited. The  present  advanced  age  of  their  mother,  and  the  still  re- 
maining energy  of  her  mind,  as  evinced  in  the  following  sensible  and 
witty  reply  to  her  physician,  shows  that  she  possesses  great  vigour  of 
both  body  and  mind  : — 

“Madam  Rothschild. — This  venerable  Madam,  of  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many, now  fast  approaching  to  her  one  hundredth  year,  being  a little 
indisposed,  remonstrated  in  a friendly  way  with  her  physician  on  the 
inefficiency  of  his  prescriptions.  4 Indeed,  madam,’  replied  the  doctor, 
6 unfortunately  we  cannot  make  you  younger.’  4 You  mistake,  doctor,5* 
rejoined  the  witty  old  lady,  4 it  is  older,  not  younger,  that  I desire  to 
become.’  ’ 

The  mother  of  Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  is  still  alive,  and 
about  90. 

That  Burns’s  mother  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  retained  her 
faculties  to  a great  age,  is  evinced  by  an  extract  already  quoted. 

Washington’s  mother  was  found  at  work  in  her  garden  at  82,  and 
died  at  85. 

Franklin’s  father  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  89,  and  his  mother  at 
85,  nor  had  either  ever  any  sickness  except  their  last. 

O’Connell  is  from  an  exceedingly  long-lived  stock.  Some  of  his  an- 
cestors have  exceeded  100,  and  he  is  hardly  past  his  prime  though 
above  70. 

Charles  G.  Finney’s  father  was  about  84  at  his  death,  and  his 
mother  exceeded  80.  A brother  of  his  father  was  recently  alive,  aged 
over  96 

De  Witt  Clinton’s  ancestors  and  their  relatives  were  very  aged 
people,  and  so  have  been  many  of  their  descendants. 

John  Quincy  Adams’s  great  grandfather  attained  the  great  agfe 
of  93,  was  a preacher  over  sixty  years,  and  retained  his  mental 
powers  to  the  last;  and  John  Adams,  his  father,  died  aged  91, 
and  was  so  smart,  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  that  he  ex- 
pected to  have  gone  from  Quincy  to  Boston  on  that  day  to  cele- 
brate 4 Independence.’  The  Adams’s  family  have  generally  been  long- 
lived. 

Webster’s  ancestry  lived  to  be  aged.  So  did  that  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  also  that  of  Dr.  Bowditch. 

The  settlers  of  New  England  were  generally  very  long-lived,  because 
all  but  those  endowed  with  extraordinary  constitutions  died  in  be- 
coming acclimated.  Hence  one  cause  of  the  great  energy  of  their 
descendants. 
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This  law  enforces  the  importance  of  health  in  parents.  Longevity  is 
the  product  of  a strong  constitution,  and  the  latter  is  indispensable  to 
talents,  so  that  those  parents  who  abuse  their  health,  thereby  entail 
mental  debility  on  their  offspring,  as  well  as  physical.  Let  parents 
then  remember,  that  every  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  in  them,  de- 
teriorates their  offspring,  and  that  whatever  promotes  the  former,  re-en- 
dows  the  latter.  O how  many  parents  have  ignorantly  cursed  their 
children  with  imbecility,  by  a wanton  abuse  of  health  ; whereas  they 
might,  by  a little  care,  have  blessed  them  with  a high  order  of  health, 
talents  and  morality.  Let  those  who  love  their  children  heed  this  mo- 
mentously important  suggestion. 

GENERAL  APPLICATION  OF  HEREDITARY  LAWS  TO  HUMAN  IMPROVEMENT. 

All  qualities,  physical  and  mental,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  trans- 
mission, when  both  parents  possess  the  same  qualities  in  a high  degree, 
indeed,  in  such  cases,  unless  the  result  is  modified  by  the  intervention 
of  other  hereditary  laws,  these  qualities,  as  streams  below  the  junction 
of  two  others,  which  embody  the  Avaters  of  both,  take  on  the  degree  of 
power  which  exists  in  both  parents  collectively.  A few  examples. 

Patrick  Henry  was  probably  the  greatest  natural  orator  the  world 
has  ever  produced.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  eloquent,  yet  they 
studied  and  practised  incessantly  ; whereas  Henry’s  eloquence  burst 
forth  spontaneously,  not  only  without  culture,  but  in  spite  of  almost 
insuperable  barriers.  He  was  probably  the  first  publicly  to  advocate 
the  separation  from  the  mother  country,  as  he  was  the  first  to  break 
the  solemn  silence  of  the  first  congress  ; and  undoubtedly  contributed 
more,  by  firing  the  whole  country  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  to  achieve 
our  national  independence,  than  other  man,  Washington  alone  excepted. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  for  a panegyric.  From  what  source  did  he 
derive  his  transcendant  gift  of  speech  ? 

From  both  liis  parents,  of  whom  Wirt,  in  his  4 Life  of  Henry,’  thus 
remarks : — 

6 He  was  the  orator  of  nature  ; and  such  a one  as  nature  might  not 
blush  to  avow.  If  the  reader  shall  still  demand  how  he  acquired  those 
wonderful  powers  of  speaking  which  have  been  assigned  to  him,  we 
can  only  answer,  that  they  were  the  gift  of  heaven — the  birthright  of 
genius. 

4 It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Henry,  with  inimitable  felicity,  that  4 he 
was  Shakspeare  and  Garrick  combined  !’  Let  the  reader  then  imagine 
The  wonderful  talents  of  those  two  men  united  in  the  same  individual, 
and  transferred  from  the  scenes  of  fiction  to  the  business  of  real  life, 
and  he  will  have  formed  some  conception  of  the  eloquence  of  Patrick 
Henry.  In  a w ord,  he  was  one  of  those  perfect  prodigies  of  nature,  of 
whom  very  few  have  been  produced  since  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
was  laid. 

4 Mrs.  Henry,  the  widow  of  Col.  Syme,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the 
mother  of  Patrick  Henry,  Avas  a native  of  Hanover  county,  and  of  the 
family  of  the  Winstons.  She  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  mild 
and  benevolent  disposition,  the  undeviating  probity,  the  correct  under- 
standing and  easy  elocution,  by  which  that  ancient  family  has  been  so 
long  distinguished.  Her  brother  William,  the  brother  of  the  present 
Judge  Winston,  is  said  to  have  been  highly  endowed  with  that  peculiar 
cast  of  eloquence,  for  which  Mr.  Henry  became,  afterward,  so  justly 
celebrated.  Of  this  gentleman,  I have  an  anecdote  from  a correspon- 
dent, which  I shall  give  in  his  own  words  : 4 1 have  often  heard  my 
father,  Avho  wras  intimately  acquainted  with  this  William  Winston, 
say,  that  he  was  the  greatest  orator  whom  he  ever  heard,  Patrick  Henry 
excepted  ; that  during  the  last  French  and  Indian  Avar,  and  soon  after 
Braddock’s  defeat,  when  the  militia  Avere  marched  to  the  frontier  of 
Virginia,  against  the  enemy,  this  William  Winston  Avas  the  lieutenant 
of  a company  ; that  the  men,  who  were  indifferently  clothed  ,Avithouf 
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tents,  and  exposed  to  tine  rigour  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather^ 
discovered  great  aversion  to  the  service,  and  were  anxious,  and  even 
clamourous,  to  return  to  their  families,  when  this  William  Winston, 
mounting  a stump,  addressed  them  with  such  keenness  of  invective, 
and  declaimed  with  such  force  of  eloquence,  on  liberty  and  patriotism, 
that  when  he  concluded,  the  general  cry  was,  4 Let  us  march  on  ; lead 
us  against  the  enemy  !’  and  they  were  now  willing,  nay,  anxious  to  en- 
counter all  those  difficulties  and  dangers  which,  hut  a few  moments  be- 
fore, had  almost  produced  a mutiny. 

4 Patrick  Henry,  the  second  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Henry,  and  one 
of  nine  children,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  May,  1736,  at  the  family 
seat,  called  Studly,  in  the  county  of  Hanover,  and  colony  of  Virginia. 
His  parents,  though  not  rich,  were  in  easy  circumstances  ; and  in  point 
of  personal  character,  were  among  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  colony. 

4 His  father,  Col.  John  Henry,  was  a native  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland. 
He  was,  it  is  said,  a first  cousin  of  David  Henry,  who  was  the  brother- 
in-law7-  and  successor  of  Edward  Cave,  in  the  publication  of  that  cele- 
brated work,  the  4 Gentleman’s  Magazine,’  and  himself  the  author  of 
several  literary  tracts  ; John  Henry  is  also  said  to  have  been  a nephew, 
in  the  maternal  line,  to  the  great  historian,  Dr.  William  Robertson. 
He  came  over  to  Virginia  in  quest  of  fortune,  some  time  prior  to  the 
year  1730  ; and  the  tradition  is,  that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
patronage  of  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  afterward  the  governor  of  the  colony.  By 
this  gentlemen,  it  is  reported,  he  was  introduced  to  the  elder  Col.  Syme, 
of  Hanover,  in  whose  family  it  is  certain  that  he  became  domesticated 
during  the  life  of  that  gentleman  ; after  his  death  he  intermarried  with 
his  widow,  and  resided  on  the  estate  which  he  had  left.  It  is  considered 
as  a fair  proof  of  the  personal  merit  of  Mr.  John  Henry,  that,  in  those 
days  when  offices  were  bestowed  with  peculiar  caution,  he  was  the 
colonel  of  his  regiment,  and  for  many  years  the  principal  surveyor  of 
the  county.  His  surviving  acquaintances  concur  in  stating  that  he  was 
a man  of  liberal  education  ; that  he  possessed  a plain  but  solid  under- 
standing ; and  lived  a life  of  the  most  irreproachable  integrity,  and  ex- 
emplary piety.’ 

Mark,  inquiring  reader,  that  confluence  of  hereditary  conditions  here 
stated.  Patrick  Henry’s  paternal  grandfather  Henry  was  maternal 
nephew  of  the  great  historian,  Dr.  William  Robertson,  and  son  of  the 
conductor  of  that  celebrated  work  the  4 Gentleman’s  Magazine.’  Here 
was  then  a union  of  two  literary  families  in  the  parentage  of  John 
Henry.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  from  his  parentage,  as 
from  his  history,  that  Patrick  Henry’s  father  was  a man  of  great 
strength  of  mind  and  extraordinary  command  of  language,  because  his 
maternal  uncle  was  so  splendid  a writer,  and  his  father  so  distinguished 
a literary  genius. 

This  product  of  the  confluence  of  twro  great  developments  of  Language, 
married  into  the  Winston  family,  distinguished  for  their  4 easy  elocu- 
tion,’ as  well  as  correct  understanding — married  the  sister  of  4 the 
greatest  orator  ’ of  his  time,  eclipsed  only  by  Patrick  Henry.  Or, 
figuratively,  the  two  rivers  of  the  Robertsons  and  Henrys  united  in  the 
person  of  Patrick  Henry’s  father,  and  this  lingual  river  united  with 
that  of  Winston’s  eloquence,  and  the  confluence  of  all  three  produced 
the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  age,  and  probably  of  the  woHd  ! To 
what  but  the  combination  of  three  extraordinary  powers  of  communi- 
cation can  we  ascribe  a result  thus  magnificent ! 

And  that  Henry  owed  his  forensic  gifts  to  nature , not  art — to  paren- 
tage, instead  of  cultivation — is  too  evident,  from  his  early  history,  to 
require  argument.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  his  phrenological  develop- 
ments, which  were  exactly  those  required  to  secure  natural  oratory. 

The  Hutchinson  family  furnish  a kindred  illustration  of  this  law  of 
confluence,  in  its  application  to  music.  To  say  that  they  are  the  best 
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singers  to  which  the  author  has  ever  listened,  is  hut  a just  tribute  to 
their  musical  genius.  And  that  this  talent  was  inherited,  is  evinced 
both  by  the  extraordinary  size  of  Tune  in  all  their  heads,  and  by  the 
naturalness  and  musical  pathos  which  characterize  their  style  of  execu- 
tion. They  sing  from  the  soul,  and  to  the  soul,  because  Tune  is  so  spon- 
taneously active  and  powerful.  Unconsciously,  in  doors  and  out,  before 
company  and  when  alone,  they  sing  ; and  that  they  sing  with  remarkable 
sweetness  and  harmony,  the  many  thousands  who  have  heard  them  are 
witnesses.  Nor  are  4 the  Quartette  ’ probably  better  natural  musicians 
than  the  others,  only  they  have  been  trained  to  sing  in  concert.  The 
entire  family  possess  musical  genius  of  the  highest  order,  both  phreno- 
logically  and  practically.  Whence  was  it  derived  ? Let  the  following 
extract  answer  : — 

‘ Judson,  John,  Asa,  and  Abby,  are  the  four  youngest  of  the  twelve 
now  living,  out  of  sixteen  children  of  the  Hutchinson  Family.  Their 
maternal  grandfather,  byname  Leavitt,  lived  in  Mount  Vernon,  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  a builder  by  trade.  He  built  many  houses  in 
Boston,  but  he  most  prided  himself  upon  being  the  builder  of  many 
churches  and  meeting  houses  in  divers  towns  and  villages  in  the  State. 
He  wras  a stout  republican,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  native  land,  and 
one  of  the  firmest  supporters  of  her  liberty  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  mother  country.  In  character  he  was  deeply  religious,  and  being- 
possessed  of  great  natural  musical  talent,  was  extremely  fond  of 
psalmody  and  church  music.  His  two  youngest  daughters,  Sarah  and 
Mary,  inherited  from  him  this  gift  in  a still  more  remarkable  manner, 
and  their  singing  in  churches  and  meeting  houses  was  celebrated  far 
and  wide.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  primitive  than  the  life 
they  led  ; they  span  and  wove  their  own  and  the  family’s  clothes  ; 
practised  their  songs  over  the  wheel  and  the  loom,  and  on  Sundays  or 
meeting-days  sang  in  the  church  or  the  meeting  house.  Mary  was  very 
beautiful,  and  had  many  lovers  ; hut  Sarah  had  the  finer  voice,  and  her 
skill  in  church-music  was  so  great,  that  she  could  take  any  part,  and. 
people  came  many  miles  to  hear  her  sing.  One  day,  when  she  was 
from  home,  she  went  to  sing  in  a church  at  some  distance,  and  being  on 
a visit,  was  dressed  somewhat  differently  from  what  she  was  when  at 
home.  Her  father  happened  to  he  at  the  same  church,  and  was  astonish- 
ed by  the  beautiful  voice  of  the  singer,  whom  he  saw,  but  did  not  re- 
cognize. 4 Who  is  that,’  he  asked,  turning  to  a neighbour,  4 who  sings 
so  like  an  angel  V 4 Do  you  not  know  your  own  daughter  X ’ was  the 
reply,  which  so  much  affected  him  that  he  could  not  help  weeping. 

4 Mary,  also,  when  she  was  singing  one  day  in  a village  choir,  stole 
the  heart  of  a young  man  from  Milford,  in  the  same  State.  This  was 
Jesse  Hutchinson,  the  son  of  a farmer,  a very  religious  man,  and  a 
deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  This  youth,  also,  like  her,  had 
been  from  his  boyhood  remarkable  for  his  musical  talent.  He  had  a 
brother  also  gifted  like  himself,  and  they  too  were  celebrated  through, 
the  whole  country  for  their  musical  powers.  But  though  their  father 
was  a rigid  Presbyterian,  and  a deacon  of  the  church,  his  sons  were  famed 
for  the  fun  and  merriment  which  they  brought  everywhere  with  them. 
They  were  full  of  the  joy  and  gayety  of  youth,  and  wherever  they  went 
they  were  vvelcome,  not  only  because  of  the  gay  and  merry  songs  which 
they  sang,  but  because  their  violins  were  a summons  to  a general  dance, 
which  always  lasted  till  day-break.  From  some  cause  or  other  how- 
ever, a great  change  came  over  his  mind  ; he  considered  this  life  of 
gayety  to  be  sinful,  and  regarding  his  violin  as  an  incentive  to  it,  cut 
the  offending  4 merry  bit  of  wood  ’ in  two,  and  made  it  up  into  tobaoco 
boxes,  and  from  that  time  permitted  himself  only  to  practise  sacred 
music.  It  was  soon  after  this  change,  and  about  four-and-forty  years 
ago,  when,  in  his  home -spun  suit,  and  his  hair  tied  in  a queue  behind 
with  a black  ribbon,  and  a broad  heaver  on  his  head,  he  presented  him- 
self to  the  beautiful  young  singer  in  the  character  of  a lover.  She  was 
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then  not  sixteen  ; too  young  to  be  married,  she  said,  and  was  hard  to 
persuade.  Her  father,  who  thought  very  highly  of  the  young  man, 
who  had  borne  a most  excellent  character,  and  who  was  come  of  so  ex- 
cellent a stock,  pleaded  for  him  ; but  she  would  not  consent,  and  leav- 
ing him  in  the  parlour,  she  went  to  bed.  He  sat  up  alone  all  night  in 
the  room,  and  the  next  morning  when  she  went  in,  there  she  found 
him.  But  she  was  still  resolute,  and  he  set  off  to  Salem,  thinking  that 
time  and  absence  might  operate  in  his  favour  ; and  he  was  right.  On 
'Ms  return  she  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  though  still  young,  she  consent- 
ed to  be  married.  These  were  the  parents  of  the  ‘Hutchinson  Family/ 
the  ‘good  old-fashioned  singers,  ’ as  the  family-song  says,  who  still  can 
‘ make  the  air  resound.’ 

‘ On  his  son’s  marrage,  old  Deacon  Hutchinson  gave  up  his  house  and 
farm  to  the  young  couple,  and  retired  to  a small  house  near  them  ; and 
Sarah,  whose  voice  and  character  were  like  those  of  an  angel,  went  with 
her  sister  to  her  new  home.  A word  or  two  must  be  permitted  here  on 
this  most  heavenly-minded  young  woman,  who  being  one  that  the  gods 
loved,  died  young  ; and  that  principally,  because,  though  her  life  was 
so  short,  her  sp>irit  seemed  always  to  be  present  in  the  family,  exer- 
cising, as  it  were,  a purifying  and  ennobling  influence  on  all.  She  was 
one  of  those  gifted  creatures  who  seem  to  be  sent  only  to  show  how 
beautiful  is  youth,  talent,  and  goodness  ; and  who  in  departing  leave  a 
ray  of  glory  behind  them,  ascending  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  child- 
ren of  the  family  who  knew  her,  adored  her  ; and  those  who  were  bom 
after  her  death,  from  always  having  heard  her  spoken  of,  believed  that 
they  had  known  her.  It  often  has  seemed  to  the  family  as  if  her  an- 
gelic voice  was  heard  singing  among  them — a spirit-voice  singing  as  no 
earthly  voice  ever  sang. 

‘ Jesse  Hutchinson  and  his  young  wife  were  among  the  first  Baptists 
In  Milford,  and  were  the  introducers  of  their  peculiar  religious  opinions 
into  the  neighbourhood.  They  frequently  opened  a large  barn  as  a 
meeting  house,  and  endured  no  little  presecution.  In  those  days  car- 
riages were  not  used,  except  by  the  wealthy  ; and  these  excellent  people, 
who  had  fourteen  miles  to  go  to  their  meeting  house,  rode  on  horseback 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  saddle  and  pillion,  she  often  with  a young 
child  on  her  lap.  The  country  round  their  home  was  hilly  and  woody, 
and  of  a peaceful,  pleasant  character  ; and  their  life  within  doors  was 
singularly  happy  and  united.  It  -was  a home  of  affection,  comfort,  and 
prosperity  ; and  here  fourteen  chiidren,  twelve  of  whom  were  sons,  were 
born.  Sorrow,  however,  will  enter,  even  in  the  most  blessed  of  earthly 
homes.  The  angelic-minded  Sarah  died,  and  so  did  the  eldest  child, 
when  only  nine  years  old.  This  child,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  family, 
had  a wonderfully  fine  voice,  and  was  remarkably  beautiful.  He  was 
always  first  up  in  the  morning,  and  was  heard  through  the  house  sing- 
ing like  a lark.  His  death  was  very  affecting.  His  father  and  uncle 
were  at  a saw-mill,  at  some  distance,  where  lie  was  sent  each  day  with 
their  dinners.  While  they  sat  and  ate,  the  little  fellow  amused  him- 
self by  playing  among  the  sawn  boards  which  where  reared  up  to  dry  : 
one  day  a sudden  wind  rose,  and  blew  down  the  boards  upon  him,  and 
caused  his  death. 

‘ Years  went  on  ; the  elder  children  grew  up  to  man’s  estate,  and  the 
place  was  too  strait  for  them.  The  parents  and  younger  children, 
therefore,  removed  to  one  of  the  valleys  below,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Souhegan  river,  to  a place  called  Burnham  Farm  ; and  henceforth  the 
former  family  residence  took  the  pleasant  name  of  the  Old  Home  Farm. 
At  this  new  home  the  two  younger  children,  Asa  and  Abby,  were 
born. 

‘ The  father  of  the  Hntchinsons  has  all  his  life  been  in  principle  a 
non-resistant,  and  has  carried  out  his  opinions  so  far  into  practice  a® 
never  to  sue  a man  for  debt.  He  is  an  abolitionist,  and  a decided  lib- 
eral in  politics  ; and  has,  as  might  be  expected,  suffered  greatly  for  the 
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maintenance  of  his  opinions.  He  is  described,  by  those  who  know  him, 
as  a man  of  noble  and  independent  character,  full  of  kindness,  and 
remarkable  for  hospitality,  even  ip.  a country  where  hospitality  is  not 
so  rare  a virtue  as  with  us.  But  the  guests  that  he  most  warmly  wel- 
comes  are  the  poor  and  friendless  ; these  he  entertains  bountifully,  and. 
then  speeds  them  on  their  way.  From  their  mother,  wTho  likewise  is  a 
person  of  much  boldness  and  decision  of  character,  combined  with  great 
tenderness  and  affection,  they  learned  singing  as  children  : she  had  fine 
taste,  as  well  as  natural  power  ; and  afterwards  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family  were  trained  by  tAvo  of  the  elder  brothers,  who  devoted 
part  of  their  time  to  this  purpose.’ — People's  Journal. 

Mark  here  also  the  confluence  of  musical  genius  in  their  parentage. 
Yet  the  People’s  Journal  does  not,  by  any  means,  relate  all  those 
hereditary  conditions  which  united  to  transmit  to  this  gifted  family 
their  genius  for  music.  Their  maternel  great-grandfather,  William 
Hastings,  was  one  of  the  first  singers  of  his  time,  and  especially  remark- 
able for  singing  war-songs,  in  consequence  of  which  he  often  received 
considerable  presents.  His  voice  was  clear,  melodious,  and  very  power- 
ful. He  often  sang  when  passing  through  a wood,  to  the  great  gratifi- 
cation of  his  neighbours,  because  his  voice  was  so  shrill,  flexible,  and 
possessed  such  a ringing  echo. 

His  son  also  possessed  similar  singing  gifts,  and  likewise  excelled  in 
singing  martial  songs,  by  which  he  greatly  promoted  the  ‘ Revolution,’ 
and,  being  crippled  by  a shot,  he  made  a part  of  his  living  by  singing. 

William  Hastings  had  also  an  eminently  musical  wife,  who,  how- 
ever, preferred  psalm-tunes,  and  was  of  a sad,  melancholy  cast  of 
feeling,  yet  was  at  times  all  animation.  This  was  the  Hutchinsons’ 
maternal  grandmother.  One  of  their  daughters  married  into  the 
Leavitt  family,  already  cited  for  their  musical  genius.  Here,  then, 
was  the  union  of  the  musical  passion  and  talent  of  the  Hastings  and 
Leavitt  families,  in  the  production  of  the  mother  of  this  Hutchinson 
family. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Hutchinson  the  only  product  of  this  musical  union. 
The  singing  capacities  of  one  of  her  sisters  were  still  more  remarkable. 
She  was  reputed  the  best  singer  in  New  Hampshire,  and  gave  out  and 
pitched  tunes  by  ear,  like  a regular  chorister.  Peter  Woodbury,  a 
devotedly  pious  old  man,  usually  came  fourteen  miles  past  his  own 
church  ‘just  to  hear  Sally  Leavitt  sing.’  He  said  she  would  make 
the  cold  chills  run  over  him  one  minute,  and  a warm  glow  the  next 
— elevate  him  to  the  very  skies,  then  suddenly  sink  him  into  a most 
solemn  and  awe-struck  mood — would  make  him  crawl  all  over, — feel 
as  if  his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  fill  him  with  perfect  ecstasy  of  happy 
religious  feeling.  She  was  sent  for  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  sing 
on  public  occasions,  and  was  considered  unequalled. 

She  married  a Mr.  Averill,  who  drank  to  excess,  had  fifteen  children 
— Mrs.  Hutchinson  had  fourteen — all  of  whom  excelled  in  music,  and 
some  of  them  were  geniuses.  She  died  by  her  own  hands — probably 
in  consequence  of  the  gloomy  cast  inherited  from  her  mother,  who  loved 
to  sing  psalms  and  plaintive  music  ; she  was  always  subject  to  extreme 
elation  and  depression  of  feeling.  This  is  on  the  Leavitt  or  maternal 
side  of  the  Hutchinson’s  ancestry. 

The  author  has  heard  Mrs.  Hutchinson  sing  on  6 the  home  farm,’ 
and  can  truly  say  that  he  has  never  heard  her  surpassed  for  musical 
voice,  pathos,  and  expression,  by  one  of  her  advanced  age.  She,  too, 
prefers  plaintive  or  religious  music,  and  inherits  her  mother’s  melan- 
choly, and  extreme  nervous  excitability. 

The  father  and  grandfather  of  the  Hutchinsons  were  natural  musi- 
cians. The  latter  sang  by  ear,  and  was  chorister  without  ever  having 
learned  to  read  music,  and  learned  his  notes  at  the  same  school  with 
his  son  ; and  all  their  relatives,  a3  far  as  known — and  many  of  them 
are  scattered  throughout  that  region — are  great  natural  singers.  Of 
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twenty  or  more,  examined  by  the  author,  every  one  possessed  very 
large  Tune.  Many  years  ago,  quite  a rivalry  existed  between  4 the 
Hutchinson  family  5 and  their  paternal  cousins,  as  to  who  should  take 
the  lead  of  their  church  music — that  is,  which  family  were  the  best 
musicians  ; but  those  who  inherited  their  genius  from  the  Leavits  as 
well  as  the  Hutchinsons,'  finally  carried  off  the  palm  awarded  by  the 
popular  decision,  doubtless  because  of  this  confluence  of  the  musical 
capacity  in  both  their  parents,  as  well  as  in  at  least  three  of  their 
grandparents. 

One  other  characteristic,  transmitted  from  their  great-grandfather 
Hastings,  already  implied,  deserves  more  especial  remark,  because  it 
contributes  greatly  to  their  musical  genius  ; namely,  an  extremely  ex- 
citable temperament.  Great  susceptibility  of  feeling,  and  the  keenest 
sensibilities,  are  indispensable  to  good  music.  I never  saw  a good 
musical  artist  without  them.  These  the  Hutchinsons  possess  in  a pre- 
eminent degree.  They  are  all  feeling,  and  liable  to  those  same  ex- 
tremes of  elation  and  depression  which  characterize  their  mother, 
which  caused  their  aunt  Sally  to  commit  suicide,  which  prevailed  in 
their  grandmother  Leavitt,  and  which  was  doubtless  the  consequence 
of  the  extreme  irritability  of  their  great- grandfather  Hastings,  who 
was  a most  passionate  and  violent-tempered  man — a quality  not  un- 
known to  some  of  his  descendants. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  resembles  her  father  Leavitt.  He  was  a natural 
singer,  and  was  in  his  element  when  singing.  He  and  his  wife — the 
Miss  Hastings  who  preferred  psalm  tunes — often  sat  up  till  after  mid- 
night to  sing.  He  died  in  August,  1846,  aged  ninety -four.  His  great 
desire  previously  was  to  see  his  grandchildren  return  from  Europe, 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  he  said  he  was  4 ready  to  go,’  and  dropped 
off. 

The  Cheney  family  furnish  still  another  illustration  of  the  swelling 
of  the  musical  passion  and  talent  by  this  law  of  confluence.  The 
following,  from  the  father  of  that  branch  and  generation  which  have 
given  concerts  in  our  cities,  is  in  point : — 

4 Friend  Mason  : Agreeable  to  your  request,  and  my  promise  when 
at  Windsor,  Vermont,  I attempt  to  give  you  a short  account  of  my 
own  experience  in  relation  to  singing.  In  the  first  place,  my  parents 
were  a little  more  than  common  singers.  They,  however,  knew  no- 
thing of  the  rules  of  singing.  All  the  knowledge  they  had  of  it  was 
by  rote,  or  what  they  learned  of  others  by  hearing  only.  Their  voices 
were  first-rate,  and  they  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  singing  in  the 
family.  Here  commences  my  little  education,  or  knowledge  in  singing. 

4 1 do  not  remember  when  I began  to  sing  for  the  first  time,  but  as 
long  back  as  I can  recollect,  I was  singing  with  my  father  and  mother. 
To  my  mother,  however,  I am  much  more  indebted  for  the  first  impres- 
sions on  my  mind  in  relation  to  music,  than  to  my  father.  Seven  of 
the  first  years  of  my  life  were  passed  off  mostly  with  my  mother,  who 
was  constantly  singing  to  her  little  ones.  Nothing  is  like  a pleasant 
singing  mother  to  learn  little  children  to  sing.  I thank  God  for  a 
singing  mother  and  a singing  father  ; and  as  little  children  are  with 
their  mother  more  than  with  their  father,  I am  of  a strong  belief,  both 
from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  that  much  more  depends  on 
the  singing  mother  than  on  the  father.  I cannot  recollect  one  case 
where  a singing  mother  has  failed  to  raise  singing  children.  But  I can 
at  once  call  to  mind  many  singing  fathers  who  have  raised  large 
families,  without  a singer  among  them, — I mean  if  the  mother  did  not 
sing  at  all.  My  mother  raised  up  nine  children — four  sons  and  five 
daughters — and  not  a single  failure  of  an  easy  singer  among  them  all  ; 
and  all  have  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood.  My  own  family  are 
the  same  in  number,  with  this  difference — five  are  sons  and  four  are 
daughters.  All  are  of  age,  and  all  are  singers  ; and  I trust  all  are  yet 
alive.  The  mother  of  my  children  has  been  as  easy  and  as  natural  a 
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singer  as  any  one  of  my  acquaintances.  I believe  it  rare  that  she 
ever  took  a child  in  her  arms  without  singing  to  it.  That  was  not  all 
— singing  was  always  interwoven  with  all  her  domestic  labours  in  the 
house. 

4 1 make  this  digression  in  my  narrative,  because  it  is  what  I person- 
ally know,  both  of  my  father’s  family  and  of  my  own. 

4 Here  I must  close  for  this  time.  I only  wish  to  indulge  a few 
words  about  that  blessed  yearly  singing  convention  at  Windsor,  Vermont, 
22d  last  month,  [May.] 

4 O,  what  a blessed  season.  Both  my  body  and  soul  have  felt  better 
ever  since.  I came  home  singing  on  the  way.  Trying  to  make  some 
such  sounds  as  I heard  there,  especially.  4 Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, — O, 
Jerusalem,  my  happy  home.’  Ah  ! I do  not  wonder  there  is  no  sick- 
ness in  heaven,  there  is  so  much  singing  there.  There  may  all  we 
singers  meet.  And  those  who  have  never  learned  here,  may  they  meet 
and  learn  there,  and  all  be  one. 

4 Your  humble  servant,  my  deal*  sir,  with  respect, 

Moses  Cheney.’ 

Moses  Cheney  married  a Leavitt,  of  the  same  singing  family  with 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  ; and  both  of  her  parents  were  superior'  singers.  In 
this  case  then  both  of  the  parents  of  Moses  Cheney,  and  both  of  those 
of  his  wife,  a Leavitt,  were  enamoured  of  music,  and  excelled  in  it. 
What  then  may  we  expect  in  their  children  ? 

Simeon  P.  Cheney,  of  Montpelier,  Vermont,  is  a teacher  of  music, 
and  endowed  with  very  superior  musical  capabilities,  of  which  that 
whole  section  of  country  is  witness.  His  phrenological  organ  of  Tune 
is  also  very  large,  as  the  author  knows  by  personal  observation.  He  is 
also  reputed  to  sing  like  his  grandfather  Cheney — which  is  considered 
no  small  compliment — whom  he  resembles  in  looks  and  manners. 

Simeon  Cheney’s  sister  sings  so  beautifully,  that  Lowell  Mason,  the 
great  musical  umpire  of  New  England,  passed  very  high  encomiums  on 
her  musical  genius.  All  her  brothers,  sons  of  Moses  Cheney,  are  excel- 
lent musicians  ; and  so  are  all  their  uncles— -the  brothers  of  Moses 
Cheney — three  of  whom  are  music  teachers.  In  short,  the  entire 
Cheney  family  are  full  of  musical  inspiration,  and  are  first-rate  in  ex- 
ecution. Even  their  children-— those  of  Simeon  and  his  brothers — sing 
delightfully  ; so  that  music  not  only  4 runs  in  the  family,’  but  through- 
out it,  and  increases  as  it  descends. 

But  enough  of  this  class  of  facts.  There  remains  not  the  shadow  of 
a doubt  but  that,  where  both  parents  possess  any  one  faculty  in  an  em- 
inent degree,  their  children  will  be  likely  to  inherit  it  in  a greater  degree 
than  either  parent. 

THE  COMBINATION  OF  DIFFERENT  FACULTIES  IN  PARENTAGE. 

As  might  be  analogically  inferred  from  the  preceding,  and  from  the 
entire  tenour  of  the  work,  whenever  one  parent  possesses  one  faculty  in 
a strong  degree,  and  the  other  another,  their  offspring  will  often  inherit 
the  predominant  propensities  and  powers  of  both  parents.  Of  this  law, 
a conspicuous  example  occurs  in — 

Enoch  Lewis  and  family.  Enoch  Lewis,  of  New  Garden,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  very  large  Calculation  and  Causality,  and  is  the  Almanac- 
maker  of  Pennsylvania,  and  reputed  to  be  the  ablest  mathematician  in 
that  mathematical  State,  as  well  as  a profound  general  reasoner.  His 
mother,  a Meredith,  possessed  the  same^talent  and  love  of  figuring,  and 
often  propounded  sums  and  problems*  to  him  while  a boy,  running 
about  the  house.  Her  father,  John  Meredith,  too,  excelled  in  figures 
and  in  general  intelligence  and  reasoning  capacity,  as  did  likewise 
Enoch  Lewis’s  mother’s  uncle,  and  likewise  a son  of  his.  His  wife  was 
also  a superior  woman. 

Enoch  Lewis’s  children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  are  all  eminently  ma- 
thematical, and  have  the  corresponding  phrenological  organs  all  large. 
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One  of  them  has  taught  a mathematical  school,  and  is  considered,  for 
his  age,  superior  to  his  father.  When  only  nine  years  old,  he  was  a 
perfect  master  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  af  twelve,  besides  having 
gone  through  with  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  had  even 
mastered  Fluxions  and  Integral  Calculus,  which  few  men  are  capable 
of  doing.  What  lad,  but  one  descended  from  the  most  gifted  mathe- 
maticians, could  have  achieved  all  this?  And  every  descendant  of 
Enoch  Lewis  inherits  this  talent  in  a surprising  degree.  Enoch  Lewis’s 
maternal  uncle,  and  a cousin,  who  died  young,  inherited  the  same  ma- 
thematical powers. 

Mrs.  Lewis  possesses  very  large  Constructiveness,  and  correspond- 
ing ingenuity  in  making  things.  Her  father,  William  J ackson,  and 
her  paternal  uncle,  Isaac,  were  endowed  with  a like  gift,  for  which  they 
■were  so  noted  as  to  be  the  mechanics  of  their  times  and  places.  The 
author  saw  a most  excellent  clock  made  by  her  father,  with  no  other 
tools  than  a jack-knife  and  gimblet ; and  several  who  have  known  him, 
mention  his  extraordinary  ingenuity.  If  any  difficult  piece  of  mecha- 
nical invention  or  execution  was  to  be  done  any  where  near  where 
Isaac  Jackson  lived,  he  was  called  upon  to  do  it. 

Now  though  Enoch  Lewis  has  no  mechanical  ingenuity,  yet  his  child- 
ren inherit  his  mathematical  organs  and  capabilities,  along  with  Mrs. 
Lewis’s  mechanical  genius.  Here  then  is  a confluence  of  two  powers. 

Mark,  reader,  this  conjunction  of  hereditary  conditions.  Enoch 
Lewis’s  maternal  grandfather,  his  two  children,  his  grandchildren,  and 
his  great  grandchildren  are  all  endowed  with  mathematical  and  general 
reasoning  capacities  of  a high  order.  A descendant  of  this  line  marries 
into  a constructive  line,  and  their  progeny  take  the  talents  of  both. 

Nor  are  kindred  cases  rare.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  every  individual 
distinguished  for  talents  or  moral  excellence,  furnishes  an  example.  It 
was  a like  confluence  of  great  strength  of  intellect  in  both  the  parents 
of  Franklin,  as  already  shown,  which  gave  birth  to  this  intellectual  sun 
of  his  age  and  after  ages.  Nor  did  Lord  Bacon  receive  all  his  gifts  from 
one  parent.  So  far  thereform,  both  his  maternal  grandparents,  and  at 
least  his  father,  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  and  hence  hi- 
mother  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  women,  and  his  father  was  endowed 
with  more  Causality  4 than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom.’  It  required 
this  confluence  of  conditions  to  produce  the  greatest  mind  of  the  world, 
and  these  same  conditions  parented  a brother  nearly  his  equal. 

Webster  furnishes  still  another  illustration  of  this  law  of  combina- 
tion. 4 His  grandmother,  Bachiller,’  says  Coffin,  4 was  a woman  of  ex- 
traordinary talents.’  His  mother,  Eastman,  was  also  eminently  tal- 
ented. So  was  Col.  Webster,  his  father.  No  man  in  town  was  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  him  for  intellect,  especially  for  judgment,  and  the  kind 
of  mind  conferred  by  Causality.  For  a longtime  he  was  the  principal 
assessor  of  his  town  ; and  after  ascertaining  how  much  money  was  to  be 
raised  the  current  year,  he  would  say  to  the  clerk  from  memory,  4 Put 
Mr.  A.  down  for  so  much,  Mr.  B.  for  so  much,’  and  so  on,  and  gener- 
ally came  out  within  a trifle  of  the  exact  sum  required.  The  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  was  unlimited.  This  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
his  parents  were  highly  endowed.  At  all  events,  Webster’s  father, 
mother,  and  a grandmother  were  all  very  strong-minded  people.  Hence 
this  intellectual  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  a younger  brother, 
Ezekiel,  still  more  gifted. 

Jonathan  Edwards  and  President  Dwight  were  both  the  offspring 
of  a like  confluence  of  great  intellectual  and  strong  moral  faculties. 
Edwards’s  maternal  grandfather  Stoddard  was  a man  of  strong  mind, 
and  from  a highly  talented  family,  as  well  as  of  great  practical  good- 
ness and  fervent  piety.  Probably  he  had  a superior  wife,  and  certainly 
a most  gifted  daughter,  Edwards’s  mother. 

Jonathan  Edwards’s  father  was  a man  of  extraordinary  scholarship 
and  strength  of  mind,  as  already  seen.  Undoubtedly  his  parents  again 
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were  distinguished  ; hut  be  this  as  it  may,  Jonathan  was  the  son  of 
superior  talents  on  both  his  father  and  mother’s  side,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  his  maternal  grandfather. 

His  wife  again  was  a superior  woman  ; and  as  might  be  expected, 
his  daughters  were  also  distinguished  both  for  intellect  and  morals.  One 
of  them  married  into  another  powerful  lineage — the  Dwights  ; and  the 
product  of  this  union  was  another  moral  and  intellectual  star,  President 
Dwight.  The  others  did  not  marry  as  fortunately,  and  their  issue  de- 
generated. 

Milton’s  parentage  was  eminent  on  both  sides  ; but  he  married  an 
ordinary  woman,  and  had  only  common-place  offspring. 

Doddridge,  likewise,  was  not  the  product  of  one  gifted  parent,  but 
of  two,  both  of  whom  were  highly  endowed,  intellectually  and  morally. 
In  short,  every  person  of  intellectual  and  moral  eminence,  whose 
parentage  is  recorded  in  these  pages,  has  been  the  product  of  this  law  of 
confluence.  One  parent,  however  eminent,  whether  father  or  mother, 
cannot  produce  a gifted  heir.  As  we  require  both  good  seed  and  good 
soil  to  bring  forth  a great  vegetable  crop,  so  to  parent  an  intellectual 
or  moral  giant  requires  superior  endowments  in  both  parents. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  neccessity  of  talented  mothers  to  bear  gift- 
ed sons.  Granted  that  all  great  men  have  great  mothers  ; they  always 
have  had,  always  must  have,  strong-minded  fathers  likewise.  As  no 
ordinary  woman  ever  bore  an  extraordinary  son,  so  no  common  father 
ever  begat  an  uncommon  son. 

Nor  is  a distinguished  parentage  alone  sufficient ; the  grand-parent- 
age must  likewise  be  superior,  and  on  both  sides.  Every  intellectual, 
every  moral  prodigy,  must  have,  not  two  parents  merely,  but  two 
distinguished  parents,  and  each  of  these  must  have  two  superior  par- 
ents ; so  that  it  takes  a confluence  of  power  in  four  grandparents 
and  two  parents  to  produce  a son  or  daughter  of  true  genius.  As 
a John  must  prepare  the  way  for  Christ,  so  it  always  has  required, 
always  will  require,  two  generations — one  to  prepare  the  way,  and 
the  other  to  produce,  a distinguished  offspring.  This  also  holds  true 
touching  age.  Daniel  Webster’s  grandfather  died  aged  83,  and  was  3b 
when  D.  W’s  father  was  born,  and  Col.  W.  was  elderly  when  D. 
was  born. 

But  this  law  is  a two-edged  sword,  and  brings  forth  offspring  worse 
than  either  parent,  whenever  there  is  a confluence  of  propensity.  Thus, 
let  two  parents  possess  Amativeness  in  unusual  energy,  yet  not  so 
large  but  that  both  govern  it,  they  are  in  great  danger  of  entailing  on 
their  issue  more,  relatively,  than  either  parent  singly  possesses  ; and 
hence  virtuous,  hut  passionate  parents,  may  have  very  licentious  offspring. 
I strongly  suspect  it  was  this  confluence  of  Amativeness  which  pro- 
duced that  notorious  sinner,  Aaron  Burr.  That  the  brother  of  his 
mother  was  one  of  the  most  libidinous  of  men,  has  already  been  shown. 
This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Burr’s  mother  was  highly  endowed 
with  thi3  faculty,  which  her  higher  faculties,  however,  held  in  sub- 
jection. And  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  to  which  the 
author  is  personally  knowing,  that  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  sis- 
ter, who  married  a Dwight,  are  strongly  given  to  venereal  indulgence. 
Burr’s  father,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  a man  of  lust,  and 
it  was  doubtless  this  confluence  of  powerful  Amativeness  in  both  parents 
which  produced  this  master  sensualist. 

The  fact  is  4 known  and  read  of  all,’  that  manifest  exceptions  some- 
times occur  to  our  great  law  that  * like  begets  like,’ — that  the  children 
of  two  who  are  respectable,  and  even  religious,  are  sometimes  notorious 
sinners.  This  law  of  confluence  shows  how  such  exceptions  can  occur, 
without  any  invalidation  of  the  great  law  of  descent.  Such  apparent 
exceptions  even  confirm  the  law.  By  inheriting  the  strongest  faculties 
of  both  parents  collectively,  offspring  are  of  course  better  than  either 
parent  Avhere  one  good  quality  distinguishes  both  parents,  and  worse 
15 
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where  any  given  propensity  is  powerful  in  both.  Thus,  F.  K.,  of  B.s 
murdered  his  wife  without  provocation,  and  would  have  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  others,  but  was  prevented.  Both  his  parents  were  vio- 
lent tempered,  yet  less  so  than  he  was.  All  his  children  inherit  his 
ferocity.  An  aunt  asked  his  eldest  boy  to  get  up  and  make  a fire,  when 
he  threw  a shovel-full  of  coals  into  her  bed. 

So  when  Acqusitiveness,  or  Secretiveness,  or  Combativeness,  or  all 
three,  are  so  large  in  both  parents  that  they  barely  avoid  committing 
open  acts  of  dishonesty,  duplicity,  or  assault,  their  offspring  re- 
ceive a double  portion  of  propensity,  and  perhaps  still  less  of  the 
moral  or  restraining  faculties — which  may  be  rather  weak  in  both — and 
hence  become  bad,  though  their  parents  are  both,  nominally,  perhaps 
really,  good. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  LAW. 

Mark  well  the  practical  warning  this  law  so  powerfully  enforces. 
It  tells  those  who  have  as  large  Destructiveness,  or  Combativeness,  or 
Secretiveness,  or  Acquisitiveness  as  they  can  manage,  or  as  little  Consci- 
entiousness, or  Veneration,  or  Benevolence,  or  Causality,  as  barely  suf- 
fices to  keep  them  from  sinking  into  sin,  not  to  marry  those  of  equal 
extremes,  under  the  penalty  of  producing  still  greater  extremes  in  off- 
spring, so  as  to  destroy  the  balance,  and  give  the  reins  to  propensity. 
How  many  parents,  by  neglecting  this  injunction,  have  planted  thorns 
under  their  pillows  for  life,  and  suffered  incalculably  in  consequence  of 
the  depravity  of  their  offspring. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  those  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantage,  how  to  render  themselves  most  happy  in  their  offspring, 
and  likewise  how  to  confer  on  them  an  order  and  an  amount  of  endow- 
ment— intellectual,  moral,  musical,  mechanical,  literary,  or  even  all 
combined — greater  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  beheld.  Not  only 
can  matrimonial  alliances  be  so  formed  as  to  enhance  the  musical  in- 
spiration and  capacity  every  successive  generation  as  long  as  time  con- 
tinues ; but  this  faculty  can  be  combined  with  one,  and  another,  and 
still  another  gift,  at  pleasure.  Of  this  confluence  the  Hutchinsons  fur- 
nish an  example.  Large  Tune  alone  can  never  make  a good  musician, 
but  must  be  aided  by  an  exquisite  Temperament,  large  lungs,  great 
Imitation,  Constructiveness,  and  Ideality,  and  general  power  of  body 
and  mind.  All  these  conditions  combine  in  this  gifted  family.  They 
have  strong  constitutions,  inherited  from  several  of  their  ancestors — 
most  of  whom  have  been  long-lived — most  exquisite  and  susceptible  tem- 
peraments, inherited  from  their  great-grandfather  Hastings,  increased 
by  combination  with  the  high  organization  found  in  the  Leavitts.  To 
this  they  add  very  large  leality,  Imitation,  and  Language,  inherited 
from  the  Leavitt  side,  and  hence  they  make  poetry,  as  •well  as  com- 
pose and  sing  tunes.  They  likewise  inherit  large  Constructiveness  from 
both  father  and  mother — a faculty  indispensable  to  musical  execution. 
They  moreover  inherit  large  Spirituality  from  their  mother  and  both 
her  parents,  and  the  reform  cast  of  religion  from  their  father,  and 
hence  their  known  radicalism.  By  forming  matrimonial  alliances  of 
the  right  kind,  it  is  in  their  power  to  confer  on  their  offspring  all 
that  they  have  inherited,  besides  adding  to  them  whatever  marked 
characteristics  their  companions  may  possess.  Or  by  marrying  ordinary 
consorts,  they  may  render  themselves  incapable  of  transmitting  their 
exalted  capabilities,  and  thus,  in  common  with  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages, have  a degenerate  issue.  And  thus  of  any  and  all  other  per- 
sons distinguished,  no  matter  for  wliat. 

APPLICATION  OF  THESE  LAWS. 

This  subject  would  hardly  be  complete  without  a more  specific  appli- 
cation of  these  respective  laws  to  individual  cases.  Many,  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  putting  these  hereditary  principles  into  practice, 
anxiously  inquire,4  What  qualities,  mental  and  physical,  in  a companion. 
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united  with  mine,  will  endow  my  prospective  offspring  with  good 
bodies,  strong  minds,  and  exalted  morals  ? My  physiological  and 
phrenological  developments  being  such  as  they  are,  what  qualities,  in  a 
companion,  will  prevent  our  offspring  from  being  diseased  and  vicious 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  impart  to  them  the  most  favourable 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  constitution?’  Now  if  we  can  enable 
people  to  apply  these  principles  so  as  to  enable  them  to  select,  as  matri- 
monial partners,  those  best  adapted,  in  connection  with  themselves,  to 
endow  their  offspring  well,  we  shall  have  accomplished  immense  good. 

WHAT  TEMPERAMENTS  SHOULD,  AND  WHAT  SHOULD  NOT,  UNITE. 

Since  the  mentality  of  offspring  depends  mainly  upon  their  cerebral 
organization,  and  this  upon  their  physiological  organization,  the  first 
enquiry  respecting  a prospective  companion  should  be,  4 Is  his  or  her 
temperament  adapted  to  mine  V 

Let  ns  see  first,  who  are  not  adapted,  conjointly,  to  produce  children 
endowed  with  strong  and  healthy  organizations.  And,  first,  two  per- 
sons subject  to  the  same  extremes  of  temperament  should  not  unite  ; 
because  the  law  of  confluence,  already  demonstrated,  will  produce  off- 
spring having  still  greater  extremes  ; whereas  balance  is  the  great  law 
of  perfection  and  happiness,  as  shown  in  4 Self  Culture  which  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  peruse  in  this  connection,  as  the  point  discussed 
is  fundamental,  and  this  condition  of  perfection  in  offspring  peremptory 
and  absolute.  Hence  two,  each  of  whom  have  small  or  weak  lungs, 
should  not  marry  ; because  their  issue  will  inherit  lungs  still  smaller 
and  weaker,  and  thus  be  strongly  predisposed  to  consumption.  But 
those  whose  lungs  are  deficient  in  size  or  strength  should  marry  those 
whose  lungs  are  large  and  strong,  because  their  issue,  being  more  liable 
to  take  on  the  strong  than  the  weak  organs  of  parents,  will  be  more 
likely  to  inherit  the  strong  lungs  of  the  one  than  the  weak  ones  of  the 
other.  Nor  have  I a doubt  but  that  a full  understanding  of  this  whole 
subject  would  enable  parents,  in  such  cases,  to  render  this  result  cer- 
tain, and  thus  leave  small  lungs  and  all  other  weaknesses  and  defects 
behind  ; that  is,  to  gather  whatever  of  good  both  parents  possess  into 
the  vessels  of  offspring,  but  cast  all  their  defects  and  deformities  out  df 
their  issue  and  their  descendants. 

This  law  applies  equally  to  all  physiological  organs  and  conditions 
which  may  be  deficient  in  either  parent.  For  this  reason,  two,  both  of 
whose  stomachs,  or  livers,  or  muscles,  or  nerves,  etc.,  are  either  weak 
or  partially  inflamed,  or  any  way  diseased,  should  not  unite  ; but  such 
should  select  companions  of  opposite  organizations,  in  order  to  offset, 
and  thus  neutralize,  their  respective  excesses  or  defects. 

WHAT  PHRENOLOGICAL  ORGANS  SHOULD,  AND  WHAT  SHOULD  NOT,  UNITE. 

This  law  applies  equally  to  the  phrenological  organs.  Those  should 
not  marry,  both  of  whom  are  deficient  in  Conscientiousness,  or  Reason, 
or  Ideality,  or  Amativeness,  or  Benevolence,  or  any  other  important 
organ ; because  the  action  of  this  law  would  render  their  issue  still 
more  defective  in  these  several  respects.  This  direction  is  of  universal 
applicability.  All  defects,  physical  and  mental,  in  either  parent,  should 
be  neutralized  by  a full  development  of  the  defective  quality  in  the 
other. 

Yet  this  offsetting  should  not  be  carried  to  the  other  extreme.  Very 
great  defects  should  never  unite  with  great  opposite  extremes.  This 
would  be  like  marrying  the  lion  to  the  lamb.  The  union  of  such  ex- 
tremes nature  has  taken  pains  to  prevent,  by  ordaining  that  those  shall 
not  love  each  other  who  are  opposite  in  character.  Those  of  a quick, 
fiery,  active,  excitable,  feverish,  impulsive  temperament,  may  marry 
those  whose  society  and  conversation  renders  them  quiet,  calm,  and 
easQ-loving  : but  I repeat,  in  making  these  offsetts,  opposite  extremes 
should  not  unite.  While  the  sluggish  should  not  marry  the  sluggish, 
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lest  tlieir  offspring  should  be  doubly  tame  and  indolent,  nor  the  extra 
nervous  those  equally  excitable,  lest  their  offspring  should  be  feeble 
though  precocious  : still,  extreme  opposites  should  not  unite.  Those 
coven  to  extremes  should  marry  those  who  are  free  from  their  extremes. 
Spare  persons  should  marry  those  rather  full  favoured  ; and  those  a 
little  fleshy,  those  rather  lean  favoured.  Nor  should  those  having  light 
complexion,  hair,  or  eyes,  etc.,  marry  those  equally  light;  nor  yet 
those  very  dark  ; but  still  those  darker  than  themselves.  And  thus  of 
size,  height,  and  all  other  physiological  conditions.  Yet  offspring,  one 
of  whose  parents  has  a powerful  and  rather  an  animal  organization, 
and  the  other  great  nervous  susceptibility,  a clear  mind,  fine  taste  and 
feelings,  often  take  on  the  animal  power  of  the  one  and  the  mental  action 
of  the  other,  and  thus  become  distinguished.  And  if  this  whole  matter 
were  duly  understood,  such  unions  of  extremes  might  probably  be  made 
with  great  advantage. 

But  the  best  unions  are  those  both  of  whose  temperaments  are  some- 
what similar,  and  avell  balanced.  If  the  very  small  should  not  marry 
the  small,  or  the  very  large  the  large,  or  the  very  tall  the  spindling,  or 
the  very  actNe  the  fiery,  or  the  very  fleshy  those  Avho  are  fat,  etc..  It 
does  not  follow  that  those  who  are  average  in  these  respects  should 
marry  either  extreme.  Those  who  are  medium,  or  about  right  in  any 
respect,  should  marry  those  someAvhat  similarly  constituted. 

This  laAv  applies  equally  to  the  various  phrenological  organs  and 
characteristics.  Thus,  persons  of  extremely  large  Cautiousness  should 
not  unite  with  those  of  the  same  extreme,  lest  their  offspring  should  be 
still  more  timid  ; nor  should  they  unite  with  those  who  have  this  organ 
extremely  small  ; but  with  such  as  have  it  about  medium,  so  as  to 
equalise  the  extreme.  And  thus  of  all  the  other  faculties. 

Nor  should  those  having  two  or  more  of  the  propensities,  the  combin- 
ation of  which  forms  a strong  vicious  tendency,  unite,  lest  their  chil- 
dren should  take  on  this  unfortunate  union ; especially  should  such 
unions  be  avoided  in  case  any  of  the  restraining  moral  organs  are  rather 
Aveak  in  both,  lest  their  offspring  should  be  left  still  Aveaker  in  these 
respects;  but  a judicious  offsetting  should  be  made.  I say  judicious, 
because  otherAvise  the  results  may  be  disastrous.  The  author  knew 
one  in  Avhom  Acquisitiveness  Avas  small,  Avho  married  one  in  Avhom  it 
Avas  very  large,  and  this  difference  first  alienated  their  affections,  and 
ultimately  produced  a final  separation. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  laAvs  here  illustrated,  are  general  in  their 
application,  and  certain  in  their  results  ; yet,  to  follow  them  out  in  all 
their  detailed  and  almost  infinite  ramifications,  as  applicable  to  various 
individuals,  is  unnecessary  ; because,  after  knowing  their  oavii  specific 
organizations,  readers  can  apply  the  principles  here  explained  to  their 
oavii  individual  cases.  This  subject,  of  course,  requires  study  ; but  the 
results  will  well  repay  an  expenditure  of  years  in  obtaining  the  re- 
quired knoAvlcdge. 

If  the  question  should  here  be  asked,  Which  shall  take  precedence, 
superior  connubial  or  excellent  parental  qualifications?  the  answer  is, 
that  the  two  are  generally  united.  Those  Avho  are  adapted  to  render 
each  other  happy  as  companions,  are  generally  adapted  to  each  other 
for  becoming  parents.  As  parentage  is  the  only  ultimate  object  of  mar- 
riage, it  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  those  Avho  are  best  calculated 
for  each  other  in  either  respect,  are  therefore  adapted  to  each  other  in 
both.  Nature  never  Avars  with  herself ; on  the  contrary,  every  one  of 
Her  functions  and  operations  promote  one  another.  This,  her  settled 
and  universal  policy,  teaches  us  that,  those  Avhose  respective  qualities 
and  characteristics  prepare  them  to  love  each  other  the  best  as  husbands 
and  Avives,  are  thereby  reciprocally  adapted  to  become  parents  of  better 
children  than  could  be  produced  by  their  union  with  others.  In  short, 
those  unions  most  promotive  of  connubial  love,  are  therein  the  most 
promotive  of  the  physical  and  mental  endoAvment  of  their  joint  off- 
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spring.  Any  other  supposition  charges  God  foolishly,  and  accuses 
nature  of  warring  with  herself. 

One  most  important  direction  should  he  put  in  vigorous  practice  hy 
those,  any  of  whose  physiological  or  phrenological  organs  are  weak, 
namely,  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  them.  Since  the  increase  of  the 
organs  in  parents  is  transmitted  to  offspring,  how  important  that  those 
defective  organs  he  improved  in  parents,  so  as  to  leave  their  offspring 
less  defective  than  themselves. 

PARENTS  CAN  TRANSMIT  TIIEIR  POWERS  INCREASED. 

The  fact  that  all  our  faculties,  physical  and  mental,  can  be  increased 
by  habitual  exercise,  will  be  found  fully  established  in  ‘Education 
and  Self  Improvement,5  of  which  Volume  I.,  on  ‘Physiology,5  shows 
how  to  improve  the  various  physical  powers  ; Vol.  II.,  on  ‘ Self  Cul- 
ture,’ teaches  how  to  augment  and  restrain  all  the  propensities  and 
moral  affections  ; and  Vol.  III.,  on  ‘ Memory,5  points  out  the  means  of 
strengthening  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  necessity  of  some  law 
which  shall  so  modify  the  great  hereditary  principle,  is  apparent  ; 
otherwise,  every  human  being  must  have  been  exactly  like  its  parents, 
and  they  like  their  parents.  This  would  have  prevented  all  that  vast 
range  of  improvement  now  consequent  on  different  minds  running  on 
and  excelling  in  different  lines.  The  evils  of  sameness  would  be  abso- 
lutely intolerable.  From  a monotony  thus  every  way  oppressive, 
nature  kindly  relieves  us  by  allowing  different  climates,  educations, 
occupations,  etc.,  together  with  the  various  states  of  the  mother’s  physi- 
ology and  mentality  prior  to  the  birth  of  her  offspring,  to  modify  this 
great  law,  ‘ like  begets  like,5  and  produce  different  characteristics  among 
men.  One  mode  of  producing  this  required  diversity,  is  this  law  of  the 
increase  of  qualities  by  exercise  in  parents,  and  the  transmission  of 
such  increase.  An  illustration  : 

As,  in  raising  water  by  means  of  the  pump,  one  stroke  after  another 
raises  it  higher  and  still  higher,  while  the  valve  catches  and  holds  it,  so 
one  parent,  endowed  with  only  ordinary  musical  genius,  can  increase 
that  gift  by  exercise,  and  transmit  it  thus  increased  to  his  offspring. 
They  can  still  further  increase  it  by  cultivation,  and  thus  endow  their 
offspring  with  natural  musical  genius  far  superior  to  what  they  in- 
herited, and  so  on  for  ever.  Or  to  carry  out  our  figure,  we  can  raise 
any  or  all  our  powers  by  cultivation,  just  as  we  raise  water  by  one 
stroke  of  the  pump,  and  then  the  valve  of  parentage  transmits  them 
thus  raised  to  posterity.  The  next  generation  can  likewise  re- increase 
them  hy  culture,  and  then  parentage  transfers  both  the  first  and  second 
increase  to  posterity,  to  be  still  farther  re-augmented  and  again  trans- 
mitted by  every  generation  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages proffered  by  this  infinitely  wise  provision.  Many  illustrations  of 
the  value  and  power  of  this  principle  are  incidentally  scattered  through- 
out this  work.  Of  this  the  singing  talents  of  the  two  singing  children 
of  the  Detroit  music-teacher  ; the  increase  of  mathematical  talents  in 
Enoch  Lewis  over  that  of  his  mother,  and  of  his  son  over  him  ; the 
Increase  of  tune  in  Moses  Cheney  over  his  parents,  in  consequence  of 
his  mother’s  singing  so  much,  and  many  kindred  cases,  are  examples. 
This  is  of  course  true  of  every  human  power  and  faculty.  Nor  is  there 
any  limit  to  that  augmentation  of  human  capability,  excellence,  and 
happiness  proffered  to  man  by  this  law. 

An  example  drawn  from  the  pomological  world  will  best  illustrate 
this  whole  matter.  Suppose  the  seed  of  a good  sweet  apple,  to  have 
been  fructified  by  the  pollen  of  a rich  tart  apple,  it  will  produce  a tree 
which  will  bear  neither  the  sweet  apple  of  the  one  parent,  nor  the  sour 
one  of  the  other,  but  a compound  of  the  two,  perhaps  combining  the 
excellences  of  both  and  the  defects  of  neither,  or  perhaps  the  defects  of 
both,  but  at  all  events  a new  variety,  differing  from  all  other  apples 
which  ever  existed  ; because  its  parentage  differed  from  all  others.  For 
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a like  reason,  other  seeds  out  of  the  same  apple  are  likely  to  reproduce 
each  another  variety,  and  hence  that  almost  infinite  diversity  and 
astonishingly  rapid  improvement  of  fruits  now  in  progress  in  all  their 
kinds,  cognizable  to  our  own  tastes.  Nor  is  the  end  yet — only  the 
smallest  beginning.  "As  all  these  new  and  exceedingly  rich  flavoured 
varieties  of  the  apple,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  etc.,  which  now  regale  our 
palates,  sprang  originally  from  varieties  altogether  intolerable  to  the 
taste,  just  by  the  application  of  this  law  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
cultivation  ; so  from  these  fine  varieties,  all  coming  time  will  continue 
to  reproduce  new  and  re-improved  kinds,  each  differing  from,  and  many 
superior  to,  all  other  varieties,  till  our  descendants  will  luxuriate  on 
those  incomparably  more  delicious  than  any  thing  we  now  enjoy,  just 
as  we  feast  upon  those  superior  to  any  tasted  by  our  fathers.  The 
means  for  securing  this  diversity,  and  consequent  improvement,  are  in- 
corporated into  the  very  nature  of  their  production ; nor  has  it  any 
limit. 

So  with  man.  Propagated  by  a like  union  of  two  parents,  both  of 
which  differ  from  each  other,  and  from  the  whole  human  family,  of 
course  their  issue  must  be  a compound  of  the  qualities  of  both,  and  con- 
sequently unlike  any  other  human  being.  For  example  : The  first 
child  ever  bom  of  a Caucassian  and  African  parentage  differed  in  shape, 
colour,  physiology,  and  mentality,  from  all  other  human  beings.  The 
intermarriage  of  this  issue  with  either  race  must  of  course  parent  a 
cross-breed,  unlike  either  parent,  and  differing  from  both  races,  and 
from  all  who  ever  have  been,  are,  or  ever  will  be.  And  thus  of  every 
additional  intermarriage,  and  of  every  inter-propagation  of  every  race, 
every  nation,  tribe,  family,  and  married  pair,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time ! 

This  diversification  often  proceeds  on  a national  scale,  and  for  many 
generations,  as  in  the  cases  of  full-blooded  and  intermediate-blooded 
Persians  marrying  Caucassian  wives  ; the  overrunning  and  intermar- 
riage of  the  Romans,  Normans,  Danes,  and  others,  with  the  English  ; 
and  also  the  native  Piets,  Irish,  and  English,  with  each  other  ; the 
creole  S3;stem  now  proceeding  on  so  large  and  diversified  a scale  through- 
out  the  new  world,  by  the  inter-propagation  of  the  French  and  Englhh 
at  the  north,  the  Spanish  and  Indians  at  the  south,  and  the  Anglo- 
Americans  with  Africans  and  mulattoes  in  the  States.  The  conquest  of 
India  and  China  by  the  English,  and  their  consequent  inter-propaga- 
tion, will  produce  physiologies  and  mental  characteristics  hitherto  un- 
known, which,  instead  of  dying  with  those  who  originated  them,  will 
both  live  and  spread  throughout  the  countless  millions  of  their  descend- 
ants, and  likewise  form  new  bases  in  every  one  of  them,  for  the  repro- 
duction of  other  and  still  other  characteristics  now  unknown  and  incon- 
ceivable. This  law,  besides  rendering  every  human  being  unlike  every 
other,  will  continue  to  recombine  all  these  new  characteristics  with 
other  new  ones,  and  thereby  extend  this  diversity  and  consequent  im  - 
provement illimitably,  and  forever  ! 

Not  that  new  primitive  faculties  will  thus  be  created,  hut  new  com- 
binations of  existing  ones,  together  with  new  temperaments,  and  conse- 
quently new  traits  of  intellect  and  disposition,  and  therefore  new  virtues 
and  vices,  as  well  as  beauties  and  deformities  of  body  and  mind  before 
unknown.  Indeed,  as  no  two  members  of  the  human  family  are  exactly 
alike  in  size,  countenance,  shape,  motion,  etc. — a diversity  produced  by 
this  very  Jaw  under  discussion — so  no  two  now  alive,  or  who  ever  have 
existed,  or  may  exist,  have  been,  or  will  be  exactly  like  any  other  one 
who  ever  has  been,  is,  or  ever  will  he,  in  mind  and  character. 

The  momentous  importance  of  this  law  requires  its  full  elucidation 
by  a few  examples.  Take  its  application  to  diseases.  Previous  pages 
have  shown  that  offspring  often  inherit  one  disease  from  one  parent  or 
grandparent  ; another  from  another  ; and  another  from  a third,  etc. 
Of  course,  the  union  of  these  diseases  forms  a new  physiological  and 
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pathological  compound,  along  with  a new  disease.  The  fact  that  new 
diseases  frequently  make  their  appearance,  is  apparent  to  every  phy- 
sician ; the  cause  is  here  apparent,  namely,  this  union  of  certain  dis- 
eases in  parents  produces  new  diseased  con, hi  lations  in  their  offspring, 
often  of  peculiar  aggravation,  and  wholly  incurable.  And  there  is  a 
certainty  that,  as  long  as  men  continue  to  violate  the  laws  of  health, 
and  thus  contract  various  diseases,  so  long  the  union  of  these  diseases  in 
parentage  will  develop  other  forms  of  disease  now  unknown,  the  re- 
combinations of  which  will  continue  to  reproduce  others,  and  these 
others  still,  to  torture  the  living,  and  multiply  the  dead.  What  end  is 
there  to  facts  illustrative  of  this  point,  yet  assuming,  in  detail,  innu- 
merable amplifications  and  ramifications  as  they  flow  on  to  unborn 
generations  ? Nor  is  there  any  salvation  from  these  awful  results,  but 
in  prospective  parents  obeying  the  physical  laws,  or  else  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  those  families  thus  loaded  with  disease,  according  to  a wise  pro- 
vision already  specified. 

This  law  applies  equally  to  mental  diseases,  vices  included.  Human 
depravity  has  not  yet  reached  its  acme,  nor  assumed  its  last  hideous 
variety  or  monstrosity.  The  marriage  of  two  eminently  depraved  in 
different  respects,  besides  rendering  their  offspring  pre-eminently  wick- 
ed, develops  a new  kind  of  depravity,  just  as  the  commingling  of  two 
colours  produces  a third,  unlike  either,  yet  compounded  of  the  qualities 
of  both.  Thus,  where  one  parent  is  licentious  and  the  other  deceitful, 
or  the  one  proud  and  the  other  revengful,  their  offspring,  besides  in- 
heriting both  forms  of  vice  separately,  like  Patty  Cannon,  will  form 
new  compounds  of  these  and  other  depraved  elements  which  the  mar- 
riage of  these  offspring  with  others  differently  depraved — and  4 birds  of 
a feather  flock  together’ — will  still  farther  re  combine  with  other  new 
forms  of  wicked  propensity,  only  to  disfigure  their  posterity  with  other 
and  still  other  forms  of  depravity  now  unknown  and  inconceivable,  and 
more  aggravated  perhaps  than  any  with  which  our  race  is  now  cursed. 

Fortunately,  however,  here  also  death  exterminates  the  issue  of 
aggravated  sinners,  in  like  manner  as  it  does  the  offspring  of  com- 
plicated diseases,  and  thus  arrests  the  transmission  of  results  so  soul- 
sickening.  Virtue  and  longevity  are  twin  sisters  ; so  are  likewise  vice 
and  premature  death.  4 The  vricked  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days,’ 
nor  their  seed  remain  to  curse  mankind.  An  early  grave  is  the  penalty 
affixed  to  the  violation  of  the  mental  as  well  as  physical  laws.  In- 
finitely better  that  4 the  vucked  die  before  their  time,’  and  4 their  seed 
perish  from  the  earth,’  than  live  to  corrupt  mankind  by  ‘evil  com- 
munications,’ and  to  transmit  their  sinfulness  and  consequent  suffering, 
diversified  and  augmented,  thoughouc  all  coming  time.  Behold  an 
arrangement  infinitely  wise,  infinitely  benevolent ! Let,  then,  the 
wicked  die,  and  their  race  perish  with  them  ; but  let  those  who  would 
live,  and  leave  a happy  posterity  upon  the  earth,  both  cultivate  good- 
ness themselves,  and  also  select  as  parental  partners  those  who  are 
moral  in  conduct,  and  descended  from  a highly  virtuous  parentage. 
Be  not  united  to  any  whose  near  relatives  are  given  to  any  moral 
delinquency  or  deformity. 

Parents,  give  ear  to  one  solemn  admonition  enforced  by  our  subject. 
You  are  often  distressed  beyond  measure  by  one  or  another  manifest- 
ation of  depravity  in  your  children,  for  which  you  chastise  them 
repeatedly  with  many  stripes.  Look  into  the  interior  of  your  own. 
souls,  and  those  of  your  wife  or  husband,  and  see  if  you  do  not  find 
those  depraved  elements,  the  blending  of  which  thus  afflicts  yourselves 
and  curses  your  offspring.  You  may,  perhaps,  find  that  you  are  to 
some  extent  the  cause  of  your  children’s  vices,  and  that  they  are  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  You  may  find  that  you  deserve  the 
stripes  inflicted  on  them,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  pity  instead  of 
punishment.  And  many  of  us  may,  perhaps,  trace  our  ‘easily  besetting 
sins  ’ to  our  parents. 
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Not,  however,  that  this  justifies  our  errors,  because  by  the  law  of 
4 increase  by  exercise,  and  decrease  by  inaction,’  already  alluded 
to,  these  depraved  tendencies  may  be  overcome.  All  good  predisposi- 
tions should  be  augmented,  all  bad  ones  diminished  ; and  the  stronger 
the  latter,  the  greater  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  effect  this  end. 
But  to  proceed. 

The  confluence  of  this  principle  of  illimitable  combination  with  this 
law  of  improvement  by  cultivation,  inimitably  beautiful  and  perfect  as 
are  all  nature’s  works,  constitutes  the  4 top  stone  ’ of  human  hope  and 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  What  is  more  delightful  to  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  philanthropist,  than  to  contemplate  these  provisions  of 
nature  separately  ? Their  united  operation  may  fairly  be  styled  the 
great  deliverance  of  our  race  from  its  present  low  estate,  and  the  grand 
instrumentality  for  placing  it  on  its  exalted  pinnacle  of  prospective 
enjoyment.  A few  examples  : 

Longevity,  and  its  conditions,  are  transmissible.  They  are  also 
capable  of  increase  by  a rigid  observance  of  the  laws  of  health.  Let, 
then,  two  unite  in  marriage,  each  of  whose  ancestors  lived  to  be  110 — 
an  age  often  attained — and,  of  course,  themselves  capable,  by  living  as 
their  ancestors  did,  of  attaining  an  equal  age.  But  these  ancestors 
became  thus  aged  in  spite  of  numerous  and  aggravated  violations  of 
the  laws  of  health,  because  wholly  ignorant  of  Physiology.  Let  their 
offspring  study  and  obey  these  laws,  and  they  can  attain  ISO  with  less 
difficulty  than  their  ancestors  did  110,  and  impart  to  their  offspring 
the  strength  of  constitution  which  shall  capacitate  them  to  attain  a 
like  age.  Then  let  the  third  generation  still  farther  improve  their 
original  powers  of  life,  and  also  marry  companions  who  have  had  a 
like  parentage,  and  they  may  live  to  150,  and  parent  children  equally 
tenacious  of  life.  Let  their  children  pursue,  and  marry  those  who 
have  pursued,  a similar  course,  and  thus  re-increase  their  already 
powerful  hold  on  life,  and  they  can  live  still  longer,  and  also  endow 
their  offspring  with  capacity  to  live  to  a still  greater  age.  As,  in  ease 
the  children  of  the  rich  should  intermarry  only  with  the  wealthy,  and 
thus  re-augment  their  patrimony,  and  moreover  still  farther  amass 
fortunes  by  vigorous  and  judicious  efforts,  the  riches  of  their  descendants 
could  be  inimitably  enhanced  ; so  the  mere  marriage  of  the  long-lived 
with  the  long-lived  will  increase  and  re- increase  the  age  of  every 
succeeding  generation,  and  such  marriage,  conjoined  with  a rigid  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  health,  will  redouble  the  tenacity  of  life  more 
and  more  every  succeeding  generation,  till  the  strongest  of  our  race 
will  be  weak,  and  the  oldest  mere  babes,  compared  with  those  who 
.might  he  made  to  inherit  the  earth.  In  fact,  no  bounds  can  he  set 
which  man  cannot,  by  the  right  and  long-continued  use  of  these  means, 
pass.  Our  race  is  yet  infantile  in  everything  but  depravity.  Incon- 
ceivable is  the  range  of  human  improvement  proffered  by  this  hereditary 
law.  Reader,  are  we  on  doubtful  ground  ? Is  not  longevity  trans- 
missible ? Does  not  the  union  of  two  long-lived  parents  produce  off- 
spring still  longer-lived  % And  cannot  this  tenacity  of  life  be  increased 
by  a full  knowledge  and  rigid  observance  of  the  physical  laws  ? Let 
4 Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental,’  answer.  Then  what  is  to  prevent 
mankind  from  living  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah  ? Whatman  has  been, 
man  can  be.*  Who  hath  set  bounds  to  the  nature  of  man  which  cannot 
be  passed  ? Shall  space  be  illimitable,  and  shall  not  human  progression 
be  equally  so?  Is  man  doomed  to  die  just  as  he  begins  to  live? 

My  People  shall  not  plant  and  another  eat  thereof.  They  shall  not  build 
and  another  inhabit.’  4 As  the  days  of  a thee,  shall  be  the  days  of 
my  people,  and  mine  elect’ — those  who  obey  all  my  laws — 4 shall  long 
enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands.’  This  prophecy  will  yet  be  literally 
fulfilled  by  the  action  of  these  two  laws  under  discussion.  These  con- 

* We  do  not  think  men  ever  did  live  to  be  bo  old.— Eb. 
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ditions  of  marriage  and  observing  the  laws  of  health,  men  will  under- 
stand and  fulfil,  and  when  they  do  do  so,  4 the  child  shall  die  an  hvn- 
tjred  years  old/  and  if  those  a hundred  years  old  are  to  be  mere 
children,  pray  liow  old  will  their  aged  men  and  women  he  1 As  old  as 
trees  ! This  is  no  hyperbole.  The  seeds  of  all  this,  and  4 even  greater 
things  than  these,’  are  planted  in  the  primitive  constitution  of  humanity, 
and  will  eventually  grow  and  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
infinite  happiness  of  his  children. 

This  law  is  equally  applicable  to  the  increase  of  beauty.  The  mar- 
riage of  a most  beautiful  woman  with  a truly  magnificent  man,  if 
both  obey  the  physical  laws,  produces  a still  higher  order  of  beauty  in 
their  offspring.  These  children  can  re-augment  their  beauty  by  a 
variety  of  means,  especially  by  the  improvement  of  health  and  moral 
excellence,  and,  by  intermarrying  with  others  endowed  with  other 
touches  of  beauty,  transmit  to  their  offspring  not  only  a still  higher 
order  of  beauty,  hut  new  varieties  and  combinations  of  beautiful 
elements,  to  be  again  transmitted,  re-augmented,  and  re-combined,  to 
generation  after  generation  forever,  till  those  most  beautiful  now  would 
be  comparatively  homely,  and  till  human  vision  shall  be  regaled  with 
almost  angelic  loveliness  ! 

This  principle  applies  equally  to  strength  of  muscle,  power  of  heart 
and  lungs,  and  to  every  conceivable  condition  of  physical  excellence 
and  physiological  perfection.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  Caucasian 
race  to  possess  one  remarkable  condition  of  physical  power  or  perfection 
— and  they  are  endowed  with  se>reral — and  the  Mongolian  variety 
another.  Their  extensive  intermarriage  will  retain  them  both,  and  also 
develop  one  or  more  new  physical  excellenceies  now  unknown,  which 
the  hereditary  laws  expounded  in  this  work  will  transmit,  to  be  re- 
combined, and  our  race  re-perfected,  as  long  as  time  continues,  and 
till  the  human  physiology  shall  be  almost  infinitely  perfected,  in  every 
conceivable  respect. 

Cut  this  combination  of  these  laws  will  not  stop  with  perfecting  man 
physically.  It  applies  with  still  greater  range  and  power  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  mind.  Indeed  the  physiology  cannot  be  improved 
without  thereby  improving  the  brain,  and  of  course  its  product,  the 
mind,  because  of  the  perfect  inter-relation  of  the  three.  As  the  entire 
body  and  all  its  complicated  contrivances  were  created  simply  as  in- 
strumentalites  by  which  to  manifest  the  soul,  all  physical  improvement 
must  enhance  the  mental  capacities  and  enjoyments — 4 the  chief  end  of 
man.’  And  since  its  faculties  are  so  numerous  and  its  capabilities  so 
infinitely  multifarious,  its  range  of  scale  of  perfectibility  is  correspond- 
dingly  extensive  and  diversified.  To  each  of  these  this  all-perfecting 
law  applies  with  augmented  power.  As  there  is  no  end  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  mental  functions  and  characteristics  possible,  so 
each  of  these  can  be  improved  and  re-improved  inimitably  by  the  con- 
joint application  of  these  two  laws.  A few  illustrations. 

We  have  already  seen  several  lingual  rivers  produce  a Patrick  Henry, 
with  his  unrivalled  powers  of  eloquence.  Suppose  he  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  endowed  with  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powrers  and  excellencies  of  both  the  lines  of  her  illustrious  paren- 
tage ; the  union  of  such  gigantic  powers  of  intellect  with  such  exalted 
moral  sentiments,  conjoined  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a Henry,  must, 
in  accordance  with  those  hereditary  laws  already  demonstrated  in  this 
volume,  have  produced  an  issue  endowed  with  far  greater  and  more 
diversified  gifts  than  any  ever  yet  conferred  on  mortal  man  ! And  even 
these  only  intellectual  and  moral  babes  compared  with  what  the  right 
and  long- continued  application  of  this  law  is  capable  of  producing  ! 

Suppose,  again,  that  these  sons  and  daughters  of  genius  and  moral 
worth,  should  marry  an  issue  of  Franklin,  endowed  with  all  the  intel- 
lectual might  of  this  prince  of  modern  statesmen  and  philosophers,  and 
suppose,  moreover,  that  Franklin  had  married  one  every  way  his  equal. 
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so  that  their  issue  had  retained  all  his  powers,  and  even  re-increased 
and  diversified  them,  the  world  would  have  beheld  a race  of  giants  in 
intellect,  united  with  moral  virtues  more  illustrious  than  mortals  ever 
yet  experienced.  Franklin’s  transcendent  genius  was  crippled  by  his 
inability  to  speak,  and  Henry’s  by  his  incapacity  to  write,  but,  since 
progeny  take  on  the  strongest  faculties  of  both  parents,  the  issue  of 
this  union  of  Henry’s  eloquence  with  Franklin’s  philosophy,  adorned, 
as  above  supposed,  with  the  high  moral  excellence  of  an  Edwards,  and 
re-increased  by  confluence  with  his  giant  mind,  would  have  clothed 
even  more  than  a Franklin’s  thought,  with  more  than  a Henry’s 
transcendent  eloquence ! And  all  this  sanctified  by  a proportion- 
ably  high  order  of  moral  excellence,  and  expended  in  urging  for- 
ward great  and  good  works  of  human  improvement ! What  throngs 
would  press  around  such  apostles  wherever  they  should  open  their 
mouths,  chained  and  charmed  by  their  eloquence,  instructed  by  their 
wisdom,  and  almost  transformed  by  their  moral  appeals  ! Mortal  ears 
were  never  yet  saluted  by  such  bursts  of  eloquence,  nor  human  souls 
ravished  by  such  heavenly-minded  aspirations  ! 

Suppose  this  issue,  retaining  every  excellence  of  every  line  into  which 
their  ancestry  had  inter- married,  to  unite  their  diversified  and  transcen- 
dent gifts  with  the  musical  powers  of  the  Hutchinsons,  and  their  issue 
to  add,  by  a well-concerted  series  of  intermarriages  with  other  lines 
remarkable  for  other  physical,  and  intellectual,  and  moral  powers, 
capacity  to  capacity,  virtue  to  virtue,  at  the  same  time  each  generation, 
redoubling  them  all  both  by  self-cultivation,  and  by  augmenting  power 
by  the  union  of  two  strong  faculties  in  parents,  ‘ behold,  0 heavens, 
and  be  astonished,  O earth,’  in  view  of  the  almost  angelic  capacities  and 
virtues  of  these  veritable  ‘ sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty  !’ 

And  all'  this  only  the  beginning  of  those  endowments  of  which 
humanity  is  capable  ! and  which  man  will  yet  attain.  God  did 
not  create  our  race  for  naught,  nor  will  he  allow  it  always  to  remain 
what  it  has  thus  far  been.  The  contrivances  and  functions  of  the  hu- 
man body — how  efficient,  how  wonderful ! Those  of  the  mind,  how 
much  more  beautiful  and  even  God-like  ! The  human  soul,  the  master- 
piece of  divine  invention  and  execution  ! Shall  this  greatest  work  of 
God  continue  to  prove  as  abortive  as  it  now  is  and  always  has  been  ? 
Did  he  expend  his  wisdom  and  power  to  produce  a work  thus  marred 
throughout  with  all  the  physical  ‘ ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,’  and  all  the 
hideous  moral  deformities  now  so  rife  ? Granted  that  man  is  left  to 
his  own  choice  between  virtue  and  happiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  vice 
and  wretchedness  on  the  other,  shall  the  practical  workings  of  God’s 
crowning  piece  of  workmanship,  continue  forever  thus  to  disgrace  its 
Architect'?  No,  he  will  not  sufler  the  work  of  his  hands  thus  to  come 
to  naught.  No,  thank  God  ! these  two  mighty  moral  levers  under  dis- 
cusssion,  will  surely  raise  it  up  out  of  the  mire,  and  bear  it  aloft  far 
beyond  what  ‘e}m  hath  seen,  or  ear  heard,  or  it  hath  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive.’  Are  the  principles  of  this  volume  fables  ? 
"What  one  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  be  an  (ordinance  oe  nature  ? 
Has  a single  point  been  left  doubtful  ? And  ai-e  not  these  perfecting 
results  the  legitimate  and  necessary  products  of  these  laws  ? Review 
the  ground  previously  surveyed,  ye  who  question  these  inferences,  or 
even  think  them  over-rated.  Re- canvass  every  point  adduced.  Re- 
test all  in  the  crucible  of  fact.  We  did  not  dwell  thus  long  on  previous 
positions  for  their  own  sakes  merely,  but  mainly  to  lay  foundation 
stones  on  which  to  erect  this  glorious  superstructure.  These  conclu- 
sions are  sure.  Even  without  any  specific  application  on  our  part, 
they  still  go  on  to  work  out  these  man-perfecting  results.  See  what 
they  have  already  done  in  the  spontaneous  production  of  Bacons, 
Franklins,  Benrys,  and  a host  of  other  stars  in  the  firmament  of  hu- 
manity. And  will  they  stop  here  ? Will  not  republicanism  give  them 
a new  and  powerful  impetus  \ Left  to  themselves,  they  will  produce, 
as  time  rolls  on,  all  we  have  supposed. 
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But  they  will  not  be  left  to  themselves.  Principles  like  these  are  too 
apparent  not  to  be  perceived,  and  too  momentously  important  not  to  be 
seized  upon  and  carried  out  in  practice.  We  live  in  a utilitarian  age — « 
an  age  which  will  not  suffer  such  mines  of  human  happiness  to  remain 
long  unworked.  Reader,  if  you  do  not  apply  these  laws,  others  will. 
A generation  or  two  may  come  and  go  before  a knowledge  of  them  shall 
have  become  diffused,  and  their  importance  and  practicability  fully 
appreciated,  but  the  time  will  come — is  even  now  at  the  door — when 
matrimonial  candidates  will  not  blindly  leap  into  the  dark,  but  when  a 
scrutinizing  canvass  will  be  instituted  in  the  parental  as  well  as 
matrimonial  excellencies  and  defects  of  every  prospective  companion. 
Nor,  when  instituted,  will  the  issue  be  doubtful.  If  a man  cannot 
tell  beforehand  what  kind  of  a prospective  mother  this  and  that  young 
woman  will  make,  and  if  a woman  cannot  predicate  with  certainty 
what  sort  of  a father  this  and  that  beau  wall  be,  and  even  what  kind  of 
children  he  or  she  will  parent — whether  they  will  be  healthy  or  sickly; 
and  if  the  latter,  to  what  diseases  predisposed  ; and  also  whether  they 
will  be  bright  or  stupid,  and  for  what  mental  characteristics  they  will 
be  remarkable,  and  in  what  deficient — it  is  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  tell  what  might  be  told  with  ease  and  certainty.  Show 
me  a man  or  woman,  and  I will  tell  for  certain  what  kind  of  a father 
or  mother  they  will  make  ; or  shew  me  two  parents,  and  I will  tell  you 
the  leading  characteristics  of  their  offspring.  Why  not?  Are  not  the 
principles  developed  in  this  volume  infallible  guides,  and  the  necessary 
data  easily  observable  ? They  can  be  easily  and  certainly  applied  to 
longevity,  consumption,  etc.,  and  with  equal  correctness  to  every  form  of 
disease,  every  physical  defect,  and  every  physiological  excellence.  And  by 
the  aid  of  phrenological  science,  they  are  as  easily  and  as  surely  applicable 
to  all  the  mental  characteristics.  To  ascertain  what  cerebral  develop- 
ments, and  of  course  mental  characteristics,  prdominate  or  are  deficient 
in  given  individuals,  is  perfectly  easy  to  the  Phrenologist.  Of  course, 
then,  he  can  tell,  from  this  data,  the  characteristics  of  their  prospective 
children  ; and  by  observing  both  prospective  parents,  he  can  tell  what 
phrenological  developments  and  mental  characteristics  their  issue  will 
possess,  about  as  well  before  the  latter  see  the  light,  as  after  they  arrive 
at  maturity.  Nor  will  knowledge  so  infinitely  valuable  as  this  long 
remain  hidden  or  unapplied.  Improvement  is  the  watchword  of  our 
age,  and  shall  Such  capabilities  of  augmenting  human  happiness  and 
perfection  be  long  concealed  under  the  bushel  of  neglect?  Shall  men 
apply  these  laws  to  the  improvement  of  stock  so  advantageously,  and 
long  neglect  to  apply  them  to  human  perfection  ? Be  entreated,  G 
reader,  to  seize  upon  this  treasure,  and  both  apply  it  to  the  perfection, 
of  your  own  offspring,  and  persuade  others  to  e go  and  do  likewise  ; * 
for,  unlike  buried  gold,  where,  the  more  there  is  taken,  the  less  is  left  ; 
the  more  this  mine  of  human  improvement  is  worked,  the  greater  will 
be  its  yield,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  those  who  can  enjoy  and 
diffuse  its  exhaustless  mental  riches. 

Men  will  not  long  prosecute  education  as  vigorously  as  now  without 
going  further  back,  and  improving  the  original  stock  of  humanity.  They 
will  see  that  the  same  educational  labours  bestowed  on  children  highly 
endowed  by  nature  will  produce  as  much  greater  harvests  of  intellectu- 
ality and  morality  as  the  rich  prairie  does  more  than  the  barren  heath. 
Education  can  never  create  talents,  but  only  develop  what  nature  has 
furnished  to  her  hands.  It  can  never  make  a sap-head  a Bacon,  but 
only  polish  the  marble  created  by  parentage.  Man  will  soon  see  and 
know,  that  to  6 make  a silk  purse/  they  must  have  silken  materials  to 
begin  with.  Parents  dearly  love  their  offspring,  and  intensely  desire 
their  improvement.  What  emotion  is  stronger?  What  string  of 
reform  can  be  pulled  with  equal  effect?  What  equally  gain  their  ear 
and  reach  their  conduct  ? This  ruling  passion  will  virtually  compel 
them  to  learn  and  apply  these  laws  of  hereditary  descent  to  the  produc- 
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tion  of  as  perfect  specimens  of  humanity  as  possible,  that  education 
may  produce  its  richest  possible  yields,  and  gratify  to  the  fullest  extent 
their  parental  ambition.  Would  to  God  I could  live  to  see  the  glorious 
day  when  these  perfecting  principles  shall  be  put  in  diversified  and  suc- 
cessful practice.  I should  then  see  my  race  regenerated — delivered 
from  those  physical  and  moral  maladies  which  now  crush  it  into  the 
mire  of  depravity,  and  torture  it  with  suffering.  But  since  I cannot, 
let  it  be  my  humble,  happy  lot,  to  lay  the  axe  of  reform  at  the  boot  of 
the  trees  of  vice  and  misery,  and  plant  in  their  stead  those  of  human 
perfection  and  happiness,  by  lecturing  and  writing  on  the  means  of 
improving  the  stock  of  humanity — of  sowing  the  seeds  of  virtue  in- 
stead of  depravity  in  the  primitive  constitution  of  mankind.  Let  me 
sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm  in  the  ears  of  parents,  and  warn  them  that 
their  sinful  indulgences,  besides  corrupting  themselves,  transmit  de- 
praved predispositions  to  those  they  most  dearly  love,  which  mar  and 
curse  them  for  life  ; while  by  the  right  application  of  these  laws,  they  can 
just  as  well  parent  offspring  endowed  with  superior  temperaments, 
diversified  and  powerful  intellectual  capacities,  and  transcendent  moral 
affections.  Let  others  labour  hard  and  accomplish  little,  in  other  fields 
of  reform  ; but  let  me  show  my  race  how  to  perfect  the  germ  of 
humanity.  Other  efforts  at  reform  will  do  good,  though  they  only  lop 
off  a few  branches  of  the  great  tree  of  sin  and  suffering  ; while  this  lays 
the  axe  at  its  root,  by  showing  parents  how  to  cast  their  offspring  in 
the  primitive  mould  of  goodness  and  greatness.  That  early  impressions 
are  deeper  and  more  controlling  than  subsequent  ones,  is  generally 
conceded.  This  principle  applies  pre-eminently  to  the  first,  the 
creating  impress.  This  impress  I would  fain  show  my  fellow  men 
how  to  stamp  in  the  best  possible  manner.  And  if  I do  not  live  to  see 
my  race  regenerated  by  the  application  of  these  laws,  others  will.  I 
may  die  before  the  seed  thus  sown  germinates,  but  it  will  grow  till  it 
becomes  a great  tree,  and  overshadows  the  earth.  The  study  of  these 
hereditary  laws  is  yet  to  become  one  of  the  great  studies,  and  their 
application  one  of  the  great  labours  of  man.  Helpers  will  be  raised  up. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  will  be  increased.  This  great  work  will  pro- 
gress, and  I shall  behold  it — perhaps  from  afar. 

A brighter  day  will  soon  dawn  on  man.  The  day-star  of  promise  is 
just  rising  above  the  mountains,  and  peering  through  the  trees.  That 
star  consists — not  in  any  one  of  our  modern  discoveries  in  science,  or 
Improvements  in  mechanics  and  the  arts — not  in  building  churches  and 
compassing  sea  and  land  to  make  religious  proselytes — not  in  the  tem- 
perance reform,  or  the  moral  reform,  or  any  other  particular  philan- 
thropic movement — but  in  the  attention  just  beginning  to  be  paid  to 
hereditary  influences.  The  momentous  destinies  which  throng  it  are 
just  beginning,  like  distant  thunder,  to  break  upon  the  human  ear. 
This  sound  will  wax  louder  and  louder,  till  its  deafening  roar  shall 
wake  up  the  whole  race,  and  regenerate  mankind  in  every  conceivable 
respect.  Its  interests  are  paramount,  and  will  soon  be  so  regarded. 
.Men  are  just  beginning  to  inquire,  what  kind  of  children  wfill  this  one 
and  that  produce  ? And  they  will  soon  learn,  by  the  application  of 
these  laws,  so  to  regulate  their  matrimonial  choice,  as  to  produce  off- 
spring endowed  with  whatever  qualities  may  be  desired.  Then  will  a 
new  order  of  beings  people  the  earth — a race  endowed  by  nature  with 
all  that  is  noble,  great,  and  good  in  man  ; all  that  is  virtuous,  lovely, 
and  exquisitely  perfect  in  woman,  marred  with  few  defects,  enfeebled 
by  few  if  any  diseases,  defaced  by  few  moral  blemishes,  and  corrupted 
by  no  vices.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  will  the  sun  of  millennial  glory 
and  happiness  rise  upon  our  world,  and  shine  in  all  its  morning  beauty 
and  meredian  effulgence.  Then  shall  God  be  glorified  in  the  holiness 
and  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  earth  become  a paradise  l 
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And  now,  prospective  parents,  he  entreated  to  pause  and  consider 
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this  whole  subject.  Does  It  not  commend  itself  to  your  investigation 
and  application  ? And  is  it  not  the  imperious  duty  of  every  prospective 
parent  to  study  and  apply  it?  As  our  possession  of  eyes,  muscles, 
reason,  speech,  etc.,  imposes  on  us  a solemn  obligation  to  use  them  ; so 
nature’s  proffer  of  such  exalted  blessings,  renders  us  guilty  if  we  neg- 
lect them.  Are  the  temporal  and  eternal  destinies  of  your  children  so 
trifling,  that  you  can  afford  to  neglect  them  ? Though  you  may 
4 neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man,’  yet  be  entreated  to  regard  4 the 
bone  of  your  bone  and  flesh  of  your  flesh.’  The  destinies  of  your  own 
dear  prospective  children  are  under  your  control.  You  must  control 
them.  Behold  how  happy  or  how  miserable  you  are  compelled  to  ren- 
der them.  How  then  can  you  look  them  in  the  face,  if  you  entail  evil 
passions  or  physical  maladies  on  them  ? And  how  infinitely  valuable 
the  patrimony  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  ; not  to 
them  merely,  hut  to  your  children’s  children,  to  the  end  of  time.  4 Mul- 
titudes which  no  man  can  number,’  likely  to  issue  from  your  loins, 
may  rise  up  to  call  you  blessed  or  accursed,  according  to  your  choice  of 
a joint  parental  partner. 

Nor  do  the  destinies  of  your  descendants  alone  hang  suspended 
on  this  choice,  but  also  your  own.  None  but  parents  can  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  their  enjoyments  and  suffer- 
ings are  influenced  by  the  health  or  sickness,  the  virtues  or  vices,  of 
their  offspring.  What  anguish  and  what  watching  round  their  sick 
bed  ! What  agony  consequent  on  their  death,  or  on  seeing  them  become 
wicked  ! And  what  thrills  of  joy  equal  those  consequent  on  seeing  the 
idols  of  our  parental  love  growing  up  healthy,  talented,  and  lovely — 
always  meeting  you  with  smiles  of  love  and  kisses  of  affection  ; always 
amiable  and  universally  beloved,  endowed  with  exalted  capabilities  and 
crowned  with  heavenly  virtues.  How  little,  ye  matrimonial  candidates, 
do  ye  realise,  how  much  more  happy  you,  they,  and  all  around  will 
be  rendered,  by  their  goodness. 

Oh,  consider  your  momentous  responsibilities.  In  proportion  as 
becoming  parents  affects  your  happiness  for  life,  should  the  responsi- 
bility be  regarded  with  deep  solemnity.  Yet  how  many  form  matri- 
monial alliances  as  thoughtlessly  as  though  they  were  merely  pastimes™ 
O,  thoughtless  youth,  be  implored  not  to  make  light  of  these  fearful 
realities.  Examine  beforehand  what  influences  the  partner  of  your 
choice  must  exert  upon  the  children  of  your  affection.  What  right 
have  you  to  entail  painful  diseases  or  more  painful  vices  upon  them? 
No  more  than  to  mutilate  their  bodies  or  burn  off  their  limbs.  Since 
inflicting  causeless  suffering  on  them  after  they  are  born  is  wicked,  how- 
much  more  so  to  entail  upon  them,  along  with  their  existence,  the  most 
aggravated  miseries  ? If  4 he  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  household 
is  worse  than  an  iniidel,’  how  much  more  wicked  to  entail  diseases  and 
vices  upon  them,  and  how  imperious  the  duty  of  parents  to  employ  all 
the  means  put  into  their  hands  of  endowing  them  with  every  possible 
condition  of  perfection  and  enjoyment  ? Are  those  guilty  who  usher 
human  beings  into  the  world  without  providing  them  with  food  and 
raiment,  and  are  they  not  far  more  so  who  bring  forth  those  feeble  in  body 
and  poorly  endowed  in  mind  ? Are  not  parental  obligations  as  binding 
before  birth  as  after  ? Strange,  that  we  should  think  so  much  of  our 
children  after  birth,  and  so  little  before — that  we  should  labour  so  hard 
to  cultivate  poor  soil,  when  a tithe  of  the  labour,  applied  to  parentage, 
would  produce  infinitely  more.  True,  this  ought  to  be  done,  but  that 
ought  not  to  be  left  undone.  We  should  produce  splendid  children  by 
making  a right  choice  in  the  first  place,  and  then  followT  up  with  energetic 
educational  efforts.  The  original  bias  or  impress  derived  from  parents 
is  the  root  and  trunk,  and  these  are  as  the  parentage.  Make  them 
what  you  wish  your  offspring  to  be,  and  educational  efforts  will  produce 
a hundred-fold  more  and  choicer  fruit  than  if  the  parentage  be  defective 
4>r  bad.  Nor  are  those  worthy  of  gifted  offspring  who  neglect  to  avail 
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themselves  of  this  wise  and  beneficent  provision  of  nature.  Nor 
will  they  have  them,  unless  they  chance  to  stumble  on  them.  Shall 
the  pedigree  of  a horse  be  required  to  have  been  extraordinary  for 
beauty,  speed,  strength,  bottom,  action,  and  much  more,  before  allowed 
to  sire  a farm  horse,  and  shall  no  inquiries  be  instituted  concerning  the 
lineage  of  the  prospective  father  or  mother  of  your  own  dearly  beloved 
■children,  as  well  as  boon  companion  ? This  is  to  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  indeed  ; it  is  wisdom  in  trifles,  but  consummate  folly  in 
matters  of  eternal  moment.  True,  a fine  horse  is  valuable — worth  ail 
the  pains  taken  to  produce  it — but  how  infinitely  more  so  a splendid 
child  1 Shall  then  no  pains  be  taken  with  its  parentage  ? Candidates 
for  matrimony  enquire  most  rigidly  concerning  the  paltry  patrimony  of 
this  one  and  that,  and  choose  the  richest  they  can  obtain,  though  most 
defective  as  companions,  and  utterly  incapable  of  parenting  decent  chil- 
dren, and  even  certain  to  entail  consumption,  or  insanity,  or  other  dis- 
eases, or  even  deceit,  theft,  vindictiveness,  licentiousness,  and  other 
aggravated  forms  of  depravity,  provided  they  can  get  a few  dollars 
by  the  financial  operation  ; yet  treat  with  cold  neglect  those  who  are 
every  way  capacitated  to  parent  offspring  of  a high  order  of  beauty, 
strength,  talents,  and  moral  excellence  ! Those  from  a diseased,  miserly, 
bad-tempered  stock  are  taken  just  as  quickly — no  more  so,  for  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  matter — as  those  whose  ancestors  are  remarkable  for 
longevity,  talents,  and  moral  worth  ! Strange,  but  true  ! O,  when 
will  men  learn  practical  wisdom  in  these  eventful  matters  ? Should 
not  ministers,  the  acknowledged  expounders  of  duty,  preach  on  this 
subject  ? They  preach  on  the  moral  training  of  children,  then  why  not 
on  what  so  infinitely  facilitates  such  training  ? Do  they  now  preach 
any  thing  more  important  intrinsically,  or  half  as  promotive  even  of 
morals  and  religion  ? As  the  people  look  to  them  for  their  whole  duty, 
if  they  should  expound  hereditary  laws  and  facts,  and  admonish  and 
instruct  the  young  with  all  the  solemnity  and  unction  of  their  exalted 
station,  besides  wielding  their  tremendous  influence  with  most  beneficial 
effect,  they  would  soon  effectually  re-model  society,  almost  banish  vice 
and  crime,  and  infinitely  adorn  and  bless  mankind. 

And  are  not  these  parental  duties  not  only  moral  duties,  but  among 
the  highest  obligations  we  owe  to  our  offspring  and  our  God  ? How  can 
we  4 love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  might,  mind,  soul,  and  strength,* 
while  we  entail  on  his  image  physical  maladies  and  moral  blemishes  and 
disorders?  How  4 love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves5 — and  what  neigh- 
bours nearer  than  our  own  offspring — while  we  enfeeble  their  bodies 
and  blight  their  souls  ? Nor  can  clergymen  4 declare  the  whole  council 
of  God  5 without  enforcing  on  parents  this  their  highest  grade  of  moral 
obligation.  Yet,  alas  ! they  will  probably  be  the  very  last  even  to  ad- 
mit them,  and  of  course  much  less  to  proclaim  them. 

Then  who  will  mount  this  breach  for  God  and  humanity  ? Doctors 
should,  but  are  too  intent  on  curing  diseases  to  prevent  them.  Lawyers, 
likewise,  are  two  busy  taking  fees  for  telling  lies,  and  scrambling  over 
their  fellow  men  after  pelf,  to  give  such  subjects  a moment’s  attention. 
Merchants  are  too  greedy  after  copper , the  rich  in  playing  the  fool, 
young  women  in  catching  beaus,  and  married  women  in  cooking  din- 
ners and  tending  children,  to  heed  this  subject,  But  there  is  a select 
band,  a chosen  few,  who  will  blow  the  trumpet  of  reform,  and  distribute 
this  kind  of  knowledge.  To  such  this  work  is  commended.  Take  and 
urge  it  upon  married  and  single,  and  especially  upon  young  women. 
Warn  and  remonstrate  with  them  not  to  deck  their  persons  attractively, 
nor  cast  looks  of  love,  till  they  have  learned  their  duties  as  prospective 
mothers,  or  learned  how  to  parent  superior  offspring.  Thoroughly  im- 
bue every  matrimonial  candidate  with  the  cardinal  principles  of  here- 
ditary descent  embodied  in  this  work,  and  rouse  all  to  the  importance 
of  learning  and  fulfilling  the  laws  of  transmission.  Teach  mankind 
how  to  parent,  and  then  how  to  educate  humanity,  and  you  transform 
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the  world  ! Then  shall  the  garden  of  Eden  cover  the  whole  earth,  and 
all  who  inhabit  it  be  holy  and  happy  ! The  current  of  human  capa- 
bility and  progression  will  widen  and  deepen  as  it  flows  on  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  irrigating  the  valley  of  time  as  it  meanders  through 
it,  and  pouring  exhaustless  blessings  upon  all  mankind,  till  it  empties 
itself  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  infinite  perfection  and  eternal  bliss.  O 
merciful  Father,  open  thou  the  eyes  of  thy  children,  to  see  these  things 
in  their  true  light,  and  quicken  their  consciences,  till  they  shall  dare  to 
slumber  no  longer  on  the  verge  of  such  momentous  consequences  for  evil, 
and  so  exalted  a means  of  good.  And  may  this  work  go  forth  to  pro- 
mote so  glorious  an  end  ! 

But  parental  duty  is  not  complete  when  the  right  companion  is  chosen. 
Much,  very  much  depends  on  the  particular  states  of  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  these  parents  at  the  time  they  stamp  the  impress  of  being  and 
character  upon  their  offspring.  This  subject  the  author  has  deemed  so 
important,  that  he  has  devoted  an  entire  volume  to  its  consideration, 
entitled,  4 Love  and  Parentage .’  Those,  therefore,  who  derive  interest 
or  profit  from  the  perusal  of  the  subject  of  this  volume,  will  derive  still 
more  from  its  continuance  in  that. 
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‘ THE  FAMILY  BIOGRAPHER  AND  GENEALOGICAL  RECORDER.’ 

The  following  prospectus  of  a work  by  the  author  was  written  in 
1843,  but  has  lain  unpublished  in  his  desk  because  he  could  not  spare 
time  and  strength  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  is  now  published,  not 
because  he  contemplates  its  immediate  execution,  but  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  preserving  and  recording  this  species  of  history. 

* Biography  is  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  any  other 
species  of  reading,  because 

‘ The  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man,’ 

and  because  it  constitutes  the  cream  of  history.  The  Natural  History 
of  animals  is  a pleasant  and  profitable  study,  but  that  of  the  character- 
istics, achievements,  attainments,  and  virtues  of  nations  and  individuals, 
is  as  much  more  so  as  its  subject — man — excels  the  brute.  What  else 
can  teach  lessons  equally  instructing  or  profitable  to  all,  and  especially 
the  young  ? 

6 Since  individual  and  national  history  is  thus  useful,  how  much 
more  so  that  of  families,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  through- 
out all  their  branches  and  individuals?  Hence  most  biographies  open 
with  some  account  of  the  parents  of  their  heroes.  How  much  then 
would  a short  history  of  the  grand  and  great-grandparents,  and  of  other 
blood  relations,  add  to  its  interest  and  profit  ? And  what  could  equal, 
in  thrilling  interest  and  useful  knowledge,  short  biographies  of  many 
or  most  of  the  individuals  of  remarkable  families,  in  all  their  branches? 
What  could  equal,  in  value,  sketches  of  the  ancestors  and  relatives  of 
the  Franklin,  Edwards,  Henry,  Webster,  Clay,  and  other  families, 
merely  as  a matter  of  knowledge  ? All  facts  are  full  of  interest  and 
instruction.  Behold  the  almost  boundless  power  exerted  by  Washing- 
tonian biography  over  the  public  mind  ! Like  a fire  on  the  prairie,  it 
swept  all  before  it,  simply  because  personal  narratives  compel 
admission  into  the  human  mind,  where  nothing  else  can  penetrate. 

! Such  is  the  nature  of  mind.  Stories  ‘tell  the  story.’  Other  genea- 
logical works  record  the  names  of  ancestors  and  descendants,  but  we 
require  also  to  know  what  they  did  and  wtere. 

Now  add  Science  to  fact — illustrate  general  laws  and  great  moral 
principles  by  these  histories  of  individuals — and  no  reading,  no  species 
' of  knowledge,  would  compare  with  it  in  value  and  instruction.  Besides, 
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the  moral  of  biography  is  of  the  very  highest  order.  And  then  the 
combination  of  ali  these  conditions  of  interest  with  those  of  hereditary 
de-scent,  and  their  application  to  human  improvement,  would  constitute 
the  very  climax  of  utility  and  value,  which  would  be.  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  all  this  anecdote,  science,  and  moral  relates  to  ns  and  ours. 
Mankind  have  a sort  of  passion  to  know  all  about  their  ancestors  and 
relatives. 

4 To  secure  all  these  most  desirable  ends  by  one  instrumentality,  it  m 
proposed  to  establish  a periodical  which  shall  embrace  short  biographies 
of  persons  and  families  any  way  remarkable  for  any  thing  and  every- 
thing, and  also  of  their  ancestors  and  all  collateral  branches,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  traced,  including  the  bearing  of  all  these  facts  on  trans- 
mission, especially  as  illustrating  the  various  laws  of  combination, 
improvement,  deterioration,  etc.,  etc.  The  record  of  current  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  in  a permanent  form,  for  future  reference,  will,  of 
course,  be  one  of  its  leading  features,  so  that  it  will  be  designed  to  be  a 
national  record  of  family  and  individual  statistics — confessedly  a very 
great  desideratum. 

‘Again  ; our  nation  is  cosmopolitie.  Families  are  6 moving  5 and  ire- 
moving  from  all  parts  to  all  parts,  by  which  all  attempts  at  genealogical 
records  are  rendered  abortive.  This  evil  the  Family  Biographer  will 
partially  obviate,  by  containing  tables  which  can  be  filled  up,  one  by 
one  branch  and  others  by  other  branches — the  compilation  of  wdiich 
would  give  a vast  amount  of  most  useful  and  instructive  genealogical 
statistics.  This  would  also  be  putting  this  species  of  knowledge  in  a 
permanent  and  tangible  form  for  future  reference. 

The  memories  of  our  old  people  contain  vast  stores  of  most  interesting 
and  invaluable  facts  and  anecdotes  of  this  class,  which,  unless  rescued 
from  oblivion,  must  die  with  them.  Such  rescue  this  work  will  greatly 
promote,  by  furnishing  a place,  and  also  facilities,  for  such  record,  and. 
by  keeping  this  subject  perpetually  before  the  people. 

4 There  is  also  required  a central  depot— -a  national  focus — to  which 
all  can  communicate,  and  from  which  all  can  obtain,  a knowledge  of 
their  respective  ancestors  and  descendants,  and  in  which  can  be  recorded 
that  vast  range  of  hereditary  facts  perpetually  transpiring  all  over  the 
world.  Nor  will  mothers  in  their  maternal  capacity  be  overlooked,  or 
directions  touching  the  choice  of  suitable  parental  partners  be  omitted. 
In  short,  this  most  important  subject  is  designed  to  be  treated  so  as  to 
be  of  great  practical  advantage  to  the  entire  community.5 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DIGESTION. 

1.  Children,  I wish  to  converse  with  you  for  a little  wThile,  if  you 
will  be  very  attentive,  and  listen  to  me.  You  know  what  I mean,  I 
suppose,  by  conversing  ; for  you  all  talk  and  chatter  from  morning  til! 
night.  Conversing  is  talking. 

2.  You  are  the  talkers  then ; generally  you  do  all  the  conversing  ; 
but,  at  the  present  time,  I wish  to  do  most  of  the  talking  myself. 

3.  Did  you  ever  hear,  children,  of  Physiology  and  Phrenology  ? 

4 No,’  responded  little  Clara,  4 /never  did.’ 

Clara,  do  you  like  to  be  sick  ? Do  you  like  to  have  your  head  and 
body  filled  with  pain,  and  to  be  obliged  to  lie  on  your  bed  all  day  long? 

4 Oh,  no,’  she  answered  quickly. 

4.  Well,  children,  when  I say  I will  tell  you  what  Physiology  is,  I 
mean  that  I shall  explain  to  you  why  it  is  that  we  are  sometimes  sick — > 
why  it  is  that  we  can  wralk.  I shall  tell  you  about  the  bones,  the  teeth, 
the  skin  ; what  it  is  that  makes  our  bodies  increase  in  size  ; besides 
many  other  interesting  things  that  you  will  be  very  glad  to  know. 

5.  When  you  purchase  a toy,  you  are  very  anxious  to  know  why  it 
will  make  a noise  by  turning  a crank,  or  why  the  little  china  dog  will 
bark,  or  the  wooden  milkmaid  churn.  You  are  sometimes  so  inquisi- 
tive about  these  things,  that  you  often  pull  very  handsome  toys  to 
pieces  to  see  what  it  is  that  seems  to  give  them  life  and  motion. 

6.  I am  always  pleased  to  see  your  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  ; but 
children  frequently  ask  a great  many  questions  about  things  improper 
for  them  to  know.  I wish  you  to  ask  as  many  questions  as  you  now 
do  ; but  I wish  you  to  think  more  about  your  bodies — why  it  is  that  we 
eat  every  day,  and  why  it  is  that  we  grow  ; why  it  is  that  when  we 
cut  our  fingers  they  get  well  again,  as  we  say.  In  other  words. 
Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  living  animal.  A knowledge  of  these 
things  will  make  you  both  happier  and  better  children,  and  better 
men  and  women.  Shall  I tell  you  about  them  ? 

7.  The  sparkling  of  Clara’s  bright  eyes  showed  that  she  was  filled 
with  anxiety  to  know. 

4 Tell  us,  do  tell  us,’  responded  these  little  ones,  4 wre  will  all  be  very 
silent,  and  try  to  understand  what  you  say.’ 

8.  Well,  rejoined  I,  one  day  I overheard  two  little  boys,  Charles  and 
David,  talking  together.  Charles  said  to  David,  4 Is  it  not  very  strange 
that  I am  a larger  boy  than  I was  last  year  ? Mother  told  me  that  if  I 
were  a good  boy,  and  went  to  bed  when  she  wished  me  to  go,  without 
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crying,  that  I should  be  a man  if  I lived  long  enough.  So  I have  gone 
to  bed  ever  since,  and  have  tried  to  be  good,  that  I might  grow  as  large 
as  my  father.’ 

9.  4 No,’  said  David,  6 we  grow  if  we  do  not  cry  when  we  have  to 
take  medicine  ; for  old  nurse  told  me  4 that  I could  never  be  a large 
man  in  the  world  ’ if  I cried  and  did  not  take  the  bitter  stuff  she  had 
prepared  for  me.  She  said  if  I did  cry,  she  would  smooth  down  my 
face  with  a hot  iron ; and  I had  half  a mind  to  let  her  do  it,  to  see  if 
that  would  not  make  my  face  larger  and  longer.  So  in  this  way  these 
two  boys  went  on  talking,  and  although  they  appeared  very  intelligent, 
and  had  attended  school  several  years,  they  did  not  know  the  simple 
laws  of  their  own  bodies. 

10.  I wish  all  the  children  who  hear  my  instructions  to  know  that 
such  things  are  foolish  and  untrue.  I wish  you  to  know  that  you  have 
a heart,  lungs,  and  stomach  ; and  also  to  know  for  what  purpose  they 
were  given  to  you,  and  the  service  they  are  to  you.  I will  imagine 
some  of  your  thoughts  and  questions,  and  will  try  to  interest  and  in- 
struct you. 

11.  You  all  go  to  the  table  one,  two,  and  three  times  every  day,  and 
what  do  you  do  when  you  are  there  ? 

£ Why  I eat  ; yes,  I eat  just  as  hard  and  as  fast  as  I can,’  says 
William  ; £ and  1 carry  something  to  school  beside  to  eat  if  I can  get  it/ 

12.  William,  what  do  you  eat  for? 

4 Why,’  said  William,  £ because  I am  hungry,  to  be  sure  ; and  I can 
scarcely  wait  to  come  to  the  table.’ 

That  is  right,  William  ; but  what  becomes  of  your  bread,  and  butter, 
and  cheese,  and  apples  ? 

William  could  not  answer  a word  ; but  Alfred  instantly  replied,  £ My 
mother  says,  that  what  we  eat  makes  us  grow  ; but  how  I cannot  tell/ 

13.  Here  are  William,  and  Alfred,  and  Sarah,  and  Jane,  and  a great 
many  more  children,  who  are  eating,  eating  all  they  can  get,  and  yet 
they  do  not  even  think  'whether  it  does  them  any  good  or  not,  or  in  what 
way  it  benefits  them. 

14.  But,  children,  our  food  makes  blood,  and  our  blood  increases  our 
size.  Now  let  us  examine  this  curious  subject  for  a few  moments,  and 
see  how  it  is  done.  You  have  probably  been  at  a mill  where  corn, 
•wheat,  and  other  grain,  were  ground  into  flour  and  meal.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  have  large  stones,  which,  by  turning  round,  cut  the  kernels 
of  corn,  and  press  them  very  fine.  We  have  also  something  prepared  to 
grind  our  food. 

15.  We  have  teeth,  sharp  and  strong,  with  which  to  chew  our  food, 
and  there  are  also  in  the  mouth  little  vessels  called  glands,  that  contain, 
a fluid  like  water,  which  is  called  saliva.  This  moistens  the  food,  the 
same  as  a cracker  becomes  soft  when  put  into  water.  This  saliva  is 
called  by  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  know  any  better,  spittle. 

16.  If  this  saliva  did  not  exist,  the  mouth  would  soon  become  very 
dried  and  parched.  In  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  there  are  three  pas- 
sages : one  which  leads  into  the  nose  or  nostril ; one  into  the  wind- 
pipe, through  which  we  breathe  ; and  the  third,  which  is  called  the  gul- 
let or  oesophagus,  goes  down  into  the  stomach.  The  latter  is  the" one 
through  which  we  wish  the  food  to  pass.  But  how  do  we  know  that  it 
will  take  the  right  course  ? for  if  it  should  pass  down  either  of  the  other 
ways,  the  person  would  not  be  able  to  breathe,  and  would  soon  become 
sick,  and  perhaps  die. 

17.  Listen,  and  I will  tell  you  how  it  is  prevented  from  going  wrong'. 
There  is  a piece  of  flesh  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  which  moves  upward 
and  downward,  called  a valve  or  trap-door,  which  shuts  down  over  the 
wind-pipe  when  we  swallow,  just  like  the  cover  to  a book  or  box,  and 
fits  so  nicely  that  the  food  passes  along  down  the  throat,  until  it  reaches 
the  stomach. 

18.  The  stomach  is  shaped  like  a bag,  and  usually  contains  about 
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two  or  three  pints  in  an  adult  or  full-grown  person.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  being  contracted  or  extended,  as  the  case  may  require.  The  tube 
through  which  the  food  passes,  is  called  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  out- 
ward passage,  which  is  called  the  pylorus  or  4 door-keeper,’  prevents  the 
food  from  passing  out  until  it  is  properly  digested,  and  also  prevents  it 
from  returning  after  it  has  been  sent  out.  I shall  give  you  only  few 
hard  names,  and  these  I wish  you  to  remember. 

19.  The  stomach  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  under  the  ribs, 
and  has  three  coats  or  coverings.  The  stomach  has  also  a fluid  somewhat 
resembling  that  in  the  mouth,  called  the  gastric  juice,  which  mixes  with 
the  outside  portion  of  the  food,  making  if  into  a soft  substance  called 
chyme.  All  the  water  that  we  drink  is  taken  up  by  the  veins  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  absorbed  in  about  three  minutes.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that,  when  a person  has  fasted,  or  has  not  taken  food  for  some  length  of 
time,  he  derives  nourishment  quicker  from  drinking  than  from  eating, 
because  the  water  is  soon  sent  all  over  his  body.  Many  ignorant  per- 
sons suppose  that  there  is  one  passage  to  the  stomach  for  all  the  water 
which  we  drink,  and  another  for  all  the  food  which  we  eat. 

20.  Dr.  Wieting,  an  interesting  lecturer  on  Physiology,  tells  an 
amusing  story  of  an  ignorant  Irishman,  who  began  to  think  about 
eating  and  drinking,  but  who,  becoming  puzzled,  went  to  a physician, 
and  asked  him  whether  indeed  there  were  two  passages  to  the  stomach, 
one  for  the  solids  and  the  other  for  liquids.  The  doctor  replied  that 
there  was  only  one. 

4 Well,’  said  he,  4 1 think  they  must  be  wide  awake  down  there  to 
separate  the  puddin’  from  the  milk  when  I eat  them.’ 

21.  If  the  nerves  that  lead  from  the  stomach  to  the  brain  were  cut 
off,  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  which  we  all  feel,  would  be  de- 
stroyed. After  the  chyme  has  been  formed,  it  passes  out  of  the  stomach 
through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  or  second  stomach,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  which  is  the  upper  part  of  the  intestines.  As  soon  as 
one  portion  of  the  food  is  sent  out  of  the  stomach,  another  portion  is  * 
formed  into  chyme,  and  so  on,  till  all  has  been  mixed  with  the  gastric 
juice,  which  soon  takes  place,  unless  we  have  eaten  too  much  food,  or 
that  of  an  improper  kind. 

22.  The  chyme  which  is  prevented  from  returning  to  the  stomach  by 
a little  valve  in  the  pylorus,  is  now  mixed  with  the  bile  that  is  secreted 
by  the  liver,  which  lies  at  the  right  side  of  the  stomach,  and  a juice 
called  the  pancreatic,  which  comes  from  the  pancreas,  situated  near  the 
stomach.  These  two  fluids  convert  it  into  a white  fluid  called  chyle. 

It  now  travels  along  over  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  intestines, 
which  are  six  times  the  length  of  the  body,  but  are  folded  in  so  compact 
a manner  that  they  occupy  but  a small  space. 

23.  As  the  chyle  is  passing,  that  part  of  it  which  will  make  good 
blood,  or  is  fit  for  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  the  body,  is  taken  up 
by  thousands  of  little  tubes,  called  lacteals — because  the  fluid  is  white— 
also  called  capillary  vessels — from  the  Latin  word  cap  ilia,  which  means  a 
hair — for  these  tubes  are  as  small  as  a hair.  It  travels  along  through 
these  tubes  in  the  same  manner  that  the  particles  of  oil  travel  along 
through  the  little  tubes  in  the  wick  of  a lamp,  till  they  unite  in  larger 
tubes. 

24.  These  terminate  in  glands,  from  which  larger  tubes  or  pipes  col- 
lect and  carry  the  chyle  from  all  parts  into  one  common  vessel,  called 
the  receptacle  or  thoracic  duct,  which  holds  about  a table  spoonful. 
From  this  bag  a large  pipe  proceeds,  which  runs  up  the  back  part 
of  the  chest,  and  along  till  it  reaches  the  neck  at  the  top  of  the  left 
shoulder. 

25.  It  is  now  poured  into  a large  vein  called  the  subclavian  vein, 
which  carries  the  chyle,  together  with  the  old  blood  coming  from  the 
veins,  situated  all  over  the  body,  to  the  heart,  the  great  fountain  of  life* 
The  blood,  now  formed,  runs  along,  being  of  a dark  colour,  and  not 
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yet  healthy,  to  the  lungs.  Here  the  air  we  inhale  or  breathe  in, 
changes  the  dark  colour  of  the  blood  to  red,  as  we  see  it  when  we  prick 
our  fingers. 

26.  Then  it  flows  back  to  the  heart,  and  by  a contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  heart  it  is  thrown  into  tubes,  called  arteries,  with  suffi- 
cient force  and  rapidity  to  carry  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

27.  The  blood  contains  the  elements  of  all  those  substances  which 
compose  our  body.  It  is  the  blood  which  makes  our  bone3,  our  skin, 
our  hair,  and  every  limb  ; and  it  is  the  blood  which  makes  us  grow. 
So  you  see  if  we  did  not  eat,  we  should  not  have  any  blood,  and  so  of 
course  we  could  not  grow. 

28.  You  may  think  it  very  strange  that  the  red  blood  flowing  like 
the  water  in  a river,  can  make  something  as  hard  as  a bone  or  flesh. 
But  when  you  cut  your  finger,  or  break  a bone,  the  reason  why,  after 
several  days  or  weeks,  it  heals  or  becomes  well,  is,  that  the  blood,  in 
passing  the  place  cut,  leaves  a little  something  there ; the  next  time,  it 
leaves  again  a little  substance  ; when,  by  and  by,  it  becomes  flesh  and 
skin. 

29.  When  a bone  is  broken,  just  the  same  process  goes  on,  only  the 
substance  left  is  a little  harder,  till  a piece  of  bone  is  formed.  Should 
you  hurt  your  finger-nail  so  that  it  peeled  off,  you  would  find  that 
gradually  a new  nail  would  grow,  but  if  you  should  eat  very  sparingly 
for  two  or  three  months,  you  would  not  see  this  growth. 

30.  Different  kinds  of  food  make  different  quantities  of  chyle  and 
different  kinds  of  blood.  Animal  substances  make  more  chyle  than 
vegetable ; hence,  if  we  lived  altogether  on  meat  and  animal  food,  we 
should  not  require  so  much  in  quantity. 

31.  Men,  women,  and  children  eat  a great  many  kinds  of  food  which 
are  very  injurious.  Some  people  drink  rum,  wine,  and  other  ardent 
spirits,  although  they  are  sensible  that  these  only  heat  the  body,  do  them 
great  injury,  and  render  them  more  stupid  than  the  beasts  who  have  no 
reason  to  guide  them.  They  make  no  blood  at  all,  but  burn  the 
stomach  till  it  is  all  consumed.  Tea  and  coffee  make  poor  blood  ; so 
do  all  kinds  of  spices  and  rich  gravies. 

32.  In  the  mill  I spoke  of,  supposing  those  who  had  the  care  of  it 
should  throw  in  corn  all  day,  without  stopping  to  see  whether  the  mill 
was  full  or  not,  do  you  not  suppose  they  would  soon  get  the  mill  out  of 
order,  so  that  they  could  not  use  it  at  all  ? But  our  stomachs  are  much 
more  delicate,  and  more  easily  injured  by  our  eating  too  fast,  too  much, 
and  too  often,  than  the  mill. 

33.  When  Nature  does  anything,  she  is  governed  by  regular  rules 
and  fixed  laws,  and  is  systematic  in  all  her  arrangements.  She  does 
one  thing  at  a time,  and  is  only  capable  of  doing  a certain  amount,  and 
no  more,  without  injuring  some  other  part  or  function  of  the  body. 

34.  Suppose  I should  listen  to  the  talking  of  the  stomach,  what  do 
you  think  it  would  tell  me  ? I will  imagine  it  to  be  William’s  stomach. 
As  soon  as  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  was  dressed,  he  teased  his 
mother  for  something  to  eat,  for  he  was  very  hungry  ; his  mother,  to 
get  rid  of  his  importunities,  said,  4 Yes,’  and  gave  him  a large  slice  of 
bread  and  butter.  By  and  by,  in  the  course  of  a few  moments,  the 
stomach  heard  the  bread  and  butter  knocking  for  entrance  ; so  she  took 
it  and  says,  4 This  will  make  some  nice  blood,  only  it  would  have 
been  better  for  my  little  master  if  there  had  not  been  quite  so  much 
butter.’ 

35.  So  the  stomach  went  on  with  her  work  to  make  it  very  fine,  and 
get  it  ready  to  send  to  the  heart ; but  before  it  could  quite  send  it  all 
out,  William’s  mother  had  prepared  his  breakfast,  and  there  was 
another  tap  at  the  door  : 4 Let  me  come  in,’  said  some  bread  and  butter ; 
* and  me  too,’  says  some  coffee  ; 4 and  me  also,’  said  a large  piece  of 
mince-pie  ; all  of  which  had  been  swallowed,  half  chewed,  almost  as 
quick  as  I can  speak,  or  you  can  read  or  hear. 
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36.  ‘Well,’  said  the  accommodating  stomach,  ‘ I will  do  all  I can  for 
you  ; but  if  you  had  waited  an  hour,  or  my  master  had  ground  you 
with  his  teeth,  I could  have  done  better  ; ’ but  she  went  to  work  push- 
ing, and  tugging,  and  throwing  her  sides  together,  to  get  the  contents 
nil  digested,  as  it  is  called,  or  thoroughly  dissolved  by  that  gastric  juice 
which  I told  you  was  in  the  stomach. 

37.  She  almost  gave  up  the  undertaking,  but  she  tried  again,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  making  the  chyme.  ‘There/  said  the  stomach/  go  ; 
but>  I am  afraid  my  little  master’s  cheeks  will  not  appear  as  rosy  and 
bright  ; for  that  mince-pie  will  steal  away  some  of  the  colour  from  the 
blood  which  goes  to  his  cheeks  ; I really  hope  that  my  poor  sides  will 
be  able  to  take  a little  rest. 

38.  ‘ Little  Willy  will  have  to  go  to  school,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
get  any  more  food  till  noon.’  If  Mrs.  Stomach  could  have  looked  into 
her  master’s  pockets,  she  would  have  groaned  most  pitifully,  and  have 
had  just  cause  for  complaint ; for  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  school  that 
day,  and  his  mother,  to  pacify  him,  and  make  him  willing  to  go,  gave 
him  some  candy,  and  some  chestnuts,  and  that  large  red  apple  which 
hs  had  wished  for  a long  time. 

39.  As  soon  as  the  little  fellow  had  wiped  away  his  tears,  he  started 
off  to  school.  Recess  came.  He  then  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for 
his  apple,  which  he  nibbled,  and  nibbled,  till  it  was  all  gone  ; then 
came  his  candy,  which  he  thought  was  very  good.  ‘Ah  ! ’ sighed  his 
stomach,  ‘ what  shall  I do  ? I cannot  possibly  get  rid  of  all  this 
apple,  and  candy,  and  so  I must  let  it  remain  here,  till  I take  a nap  to 
rest  me  ; ’ but  she  could  not  sleep  much,  for  the  chestnuts  came  rattling 
down,  one  after  another,  and  asked  admittance. 

40.  Soon  school  was  done,  and  William  ran  home  ; but  for  some 
cause  he  did  not  feel  as  happy  and  comfortable  as  he  did  in  the  morning. 
He  said  it  was  because  he  had  been  compelled  to  go  to  school,  and  could 
not  play  at  home, 

In  a short  time  dinner  came  on  the  table,  and  William  of  course  took 
his  seat  by  the  side  of  his  father. 

41.  He  must  eat  because  he  generally  does : so  away  goes  a slice  of 
beef,  then  some  potato,  and  a great  many  other  things,  into  his 
stomach  ; but  she  had  not  sent  away  all  his  apples  and  nuts — so  she 
could  not  help  grumbling  and  getting  out  of  patience,  and  declared  that 
she  would  not  take  anything  else. 

42.  This  made  William  feel  so  uncomfortable  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  head  up,  but  had  to  go  and  lie  down  on  the  bed.  When  his  mother 
wrent  to  him  he  wras  so  hot  and  feverish,  that  she  sent  for  the  doctor  to 
come  and  see  her  poor  boy,  and  said  she  was  sorry  that  she  urged  him 
to  go  to  school  ; for  now  he  was  sick.  She  did  not  once  think  that  her 
sympathy  should  extend  to  his  poor  stomach,  which  she  had  assisted  in 
so  unmercifully  stuffing,  and  which  in  return  had  caused  her  little 
William’s  sickness. 

43.  The  doctor  came,  and  at  once  told  her  what  the  matter  was  with 
the  boy.  He  took  pity  on  the  stomach,  and  gave  the  boy  some  medi- 
cine, which  caused  him  to  throw  up  what  was  not  needed,  and  what 
could  not  be  properly  digested  ; and  said  he  must  take  only  light 
nourishment  for  several  days. 

44.  As  I was  talking  thus,  William,  who  sat  by  my  side,  blushed 
and  seemed  confused,  as  if  lie  had  done  something  wrong.  Said  he, 
‘ How  did  you  hear  my  stomach  speak  the  other  day  ? It  is  very  won- 
derful ; but  I will  not  make  it  feel  so  bad  again.’ 

45.  Children,  you  know  that  the  stomach  cannot  talk  or  think , although 
it  asm  feel;  but  this  is  what  it  would  say  a great  many  times  if  it  could; 
and  I merely  supposed  this  circumstance,  to  teach  you  the  following 
important  lessons,  which  you  must  not  forget : 

1.  That  you  must  not  eat  in  haste. 

2.  That  you  must  chew  your  food  fine. 
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3.  That  you  must  not  eat  after  your  regular  meals. 

4.  That  water  and  simple  food  are  better  for  fthe  blood  than  tea, 
coffee,  and  all  kinds  of  spices  and  rich  food. 

5.  That  you  must  eat  all  your  candy,  apples,  and  nuts  when  at  the 
table  ; for  the  stomach  cannot  digest  your  food  properly  under  four  or 
five  hours,  any  more  than  a boy  could  learn  his  lesson  if  his  playmate 
should  disturb  him,  or  in  any  way  attract  his  attention  while  he  was 
studying. 

46.  Remember,  children,  that  our  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  important  organs  in  our  whole  bodies.  If  this  be  affected, 
our  whole  bodies  are  affected.  We  may  injure  our  arm,  and  still  be 
able  to  walk,  to  think,  and  talk  ; the  same  may  be  true  with  regard  to 
a leg  or  foot ; but  if  the  stomach  be  sick,  we  can  neither  walk,  run,  nor 
use  our  limbs,  and  sometimes  cannot  even  think.  It  is  always  perform- 
ing its  duties  faithfully,  whether  we  are  eating,  sleeping,  or  walking. 

47.  Let  us,  then,  treat  this  organ  with  the  regard  and  respect  it  de- 
serves ; let  us  be  careful  to  eat  nothing  that  shall  have  a tendency  to 
injure  us,  or  make  us  sick  and  unhappy;  for,  without  health,  our  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  are  shortened  or  destroyed  in  a great  degree. 
Is  it  right  when  physicians  tell  us  that  only  one  drop  of  the  oil  of 
tobacco,  put  on  the  tongue  of  a dog,  will  kill  him  in  three  minutes,  to 
learn  to  love  to  eat  the  noxious  weed  in  a milder  form?  You  must  never 
learn  to  chew,  or  smoke,  or  take  snuff.  You  have  not  such  habits  formed 
now,  and  I do  hope  that  no  bright-eyed  little  boy  will  be  so  disrespect- 
ful to  his  stomach  as  to  introduce  to  her  acquaintance  this  filthy  weed  ; 
for  those  who  use  it  are  daily  losing  that  saliva  which  ought  to  be  saved 
for  the  mastication  of  their  food. 

48.  Man  has  only  one  stomach,  and  this  is  all  he  needs  in  the  digestion 
of  his  food,  and  in  preparing  it  for  blood  ; but  we  see  that  different  ani- 
mals require  and  have  different  stomachs  : some  two,  three,  or  four,  as 
the  occasion  may  require. 

49.  Lobsters  and  crabs  have  a very  singular  stomach.  Year  the 
lower  end  of  it  there  are  five  little  teeth  placed  on  the  opposite  sides  ; 
and  these  being  moved  up  and  down  by  muscles  belonging  to  them, 
grind  the  food  passed  between  them,,  which  then  goes  out  at  the  orifice 
or  opening,  into  the  intestines. 

Some  birds  have  two  stomachs.  The  camel,  ox,  and  other  animals 
of  that  class,  have  four  stomachs ; they  usually  feed  on  grass  and  other 
vegetables,  which  they  slightly  chew,  and  it  is  carried  into  the  paunch 
or  first  stomach  ; it  here  undergoes  but  little  change,  when  it  is  sent 
into  the  second,  which  is  arranged  like  little  cells,  having  little  divisions 
or  partitions  between  them. 

50.  Here  the  food  is  divided  into  little  rolls,  which  are  carried  to 
the  mouth  to  be  masticated ; after  which,  they  are  then  swallowed,  and 
pass  into  the  third  stomach  ; this  has  long  folds  or  membranes,  where 
another  change  is  effected,  when  it  passes  into  the  fourth  stomach, 
where  the  principal  work  of  digestion  is  carried  on,  and  where  the 
gastric  juice  flows  to  act  on  the  food.  The  food  is  formed  into  chyme 
in  the  fourth  stomach,  and  this  process  goes  on  till  all  the  food  has  been 
brought  in  contact  with  the  gastric  juice. 

51.  Remember,  when  you  hear  about  animals  i chewinq  their  cud/  it 
is  the  food  which  has  been  swallowed  once,  and  sent  up  into  the 
mouth  from  the  second  stomach.  These  animals  are  called  ruminating 
animals.  In  the  stomach  of  camels  the  number  of  cells  is  great ; and 
they  are  very  large,  capable  of  holding  a quantity  of  water,  which  he 
can  force  up  into  his  mouth  as  often  as  necessary.  The  camel  can 
travel  many  days  over  the  sandy  desert,  where  there  are  no  wells  of 
water,  on  account  of  this  provision  that  nature  has  given  to  him  to  sup- 
ply himself  before  he  sets  out  on  a journey. 

52.  In  plants,  nourishment  is  absorbed  from  the  earth  by  the  roots, 
or  from  the  air  by  the  leaves,  which  serve  as  lungs  to  them.  But  I 
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must  pass  to  another  part  of  this  subject,  and  will  give  you  a few  ideas 
on  digestion. 

53.  By  this  is  meant  the  dissolving  or  changing  of  the  food  after  it 
lias  been  chewed  or  masticated.  All  agree  that  this  process  goes  on  in 
the  stomach,  but  there  were  formerly  a great  many  different  opinions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected. 

54.  The  opinion  that  is  now  received,  is,  that  the  stomach  secretes  a 
gastric  juice,  which  acts  oil  the  food,  and  dissolves  it  into  chyme ; which 
is  easily  done,  if  the  food  has  been  chewed  or  masticated  sufficiently. 
When  food  enters  the  stomach,  the  gastric  juice  flows  to  every  part  of 
it ; but  if  we  overload  this  organ,  it  loses  its  power  of  producing  the 
fluid.  This  fluid  differs  in  different  animals,  according  as  they  differ  in 
their  food.  The  organs  of  digestion  differ  in  different  animals  that  live 
oiTdifferent  kinds  of  food. 

55.  If  you  regard  these  simple  rules  I have  given  to  you,  you  will 
not  have  as  many  pains  and  aches,  and  will  be  far  happier  than  if  you 
neglect  them. 

I will  next  tell  you  about  the  bones,  the  skin,  and  perhaps  the  lun  gs 
and  heart,  if  I find  your  interest  continues. 


Questions. — State  ivhat  the  subject  of  Chapter  first  is.  How  do  children 
frequently  annoy  their  parents'?  2.  State  who  generally  does  the  chief  of  the 
talking.  3.  Is  it  pleasant  to  be  sick  ? 4.  State  what  we  learn  by  means  of 
Physiology.  5.  State  why  children  frequently  destroy  their  toys'?  6.  State 
what  kind  of  curiosity  should  be  encouraged  in  children.  7.  Can  anything  be 
learned  by  the  expression  of  the  eyes?  8.  How  did  Charles  account  to  David 
for  his  growing  larger  ? 9.  How  did  David  account  for  his  growing  larger  ? 

Do  children  learn  about  their  bodies  by  attending  school?  10.  Had  Charles 
and  David  correct  ideas  about  their  growth  ? State  what  thing  all  children 
ought  to  understand.  11.  State  what  children  do  when  at  the  table. 
12.  State  why  children  eat.  Could  William  tell  what  became  of  his  food? 
State  what  Alfred’s  reply  was.  13.  Do  children  generally  think  why  they  eat? 
14.  State  why  we  eat.  How  and  where  is  grain  ground?  15.  State"  with 
what  we  chew  our  food.  State  what  the  glands  in  the  mouth  contain.  How 
does  the  saliva  act  ? State  what  this  saliva  is  sometimes  called.  16.  Is  this 
saliva  of  any  use  in  the  mouth  ? State  what  passages  are  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth.  Through  which  does  the  food  pass  ? State  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence if  it  should  take  either  of  the  other  passages.  17.  Howls  it  preven- 
ted from  taking  a wrong  course  ? 18.  Describe  the  stomach  How  much  does 

it  usually  contain?  19.  State  where  the  stomach  is  situated.  State  what  fluid 
the  stomach  contains.  How  is  chyme  made  ? State  what  becomes  of  the 
water  which  we  drink.  State  why  a person  derives  nourishment  from 
water  quicker  than  from  food  ? State  what  idea  many  persons  have  in  re- 
ference to  eating  and  drinking.  20.  Kelate  the  anecdote  of  the  Irishman. 
21.  State  what  effect  the  nerves  have  on  the  stomach  ? How  is  the  whole  of 
the  food  converted  into  chyme  ? State  what  prevents  the  return  of  the  chyme 
to  the  stomach.  State  where  the  liver  and  the  pancreas  are  situated.  22. 
How  is  chyle  made  ? Over  what  does  the  chyle  pass  ? 23.  State  what  the  lacteals 
are,  and  what  their  office  is.  In  what  manner  does  the  chyle  pass  through 
them?  24.  Explain  the  further  passage  of  the  chyle.  25.  How  does  the  chyle 
and  old  blood  finally  reach  the  heart  ? Where  does  this  blood  run,  and  what 
change  takes  place  in  it  ? 26.  State  what  is  said  of  the  blood  after  it  flows 
back  to  the  heart.  27.  State  what  the  blood  contains.  28.  Explain  in 
what  manner  the  finger  heals  when  cut.  29.  Explain  in  what  manner  the 
bone  unites  when  it  is  broken.  30.  On  what  does  the  quality  of  the  blood  de- 
pend? 31.  State  what  are  some  of  the  things  that  make  poor  blood  32. 
How  could  a mill  be  injured?  How  are  our  stomachs  injured?  33.  State 
what  the  operations  of  nature  are.  34.  Explain  what  the  stomach  of  William 
said.  35.  State  what  she  did  with  his  bread  and  butter.  36.  How  did  the 
stomach  succeed  with  her  task?  37.  How  did  the  stomach  console  herself? 
38.  State  what  the  stomach  would  have  seen  could  she  have  looked  into  Willy’s 
pocket.  39.  State  what  she  did  with  his  apples,  etc.  40.  State  what  William’s 
feelings,  were  and  to  what  he  attributed  them.  41.  State  what  took  place 
at  the  table.  42.  To  whom  did  Willy’s  mother’s  sympathy  extend  ? 43.  State 
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what  the  doctor’s  prescription  was.  44.  State  what  effect  this  story  had 
on  William.  45.  Can  the  stomach  talk?  State  what  it  can  do.  State  what 
five  important  lessons  should  be  remembered.  46.  State  what  effect  sickness 
of  the  stomach  has  on  the  other  organs.  47.  How  should  we  treat  our 
stomachs?  State  what  habits  children  should  never  learn.  State  what  one 
great  reason  is  that  tobacco  should  not  be  used.  48.  How  many  stomachs  has 
man?  49.  Describe  the  stomach  of  a crab  or  lobster.  How  many  stomachs 
have  some  birds  ? How  many  stomachs  has  the  camel  ? 49 — 50.  How  is  their 
chyme  made?  State  which  stomach  contains  the  gastric  juice.  51.  State 
what  is  meant  by  4 chewing  the  cud.’  State  what  those  animals  are  called  that 
6 chew  their  cud.’  How  is  the  camel  enabled  to  travel  in  the  deserts  ? 52. 
How  are  plants  nourished?  53.  State  what  digestion  is.  54.  State  what 
opinion  is  now  received  concerning  it.  Is  the  gastricjuice  always  the  same? 
Are  the  organs  of  digestion  always  the  same  ? 55.  State  what  good  will  re- 
sult from  a due  regard  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  this  lesson. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BONES. 

1.  Children,  can  you  tell  me  to-day  what  it  is  that  supports  our 

bodies?  You  know  houses  have  large  timbers,  called  frames.  What  is 
the  frame-work  of  the  houses  in  which  you  and  I live — that  is,  our 
bodies  ? 6 That  is  what  I never  thought  of/  said  Mary.  4 Will  you 

please  to  tell  us  V said  another. 

2.  It  is  our  Bones , children.  These  are  all  joined  together,  and  make 
what  is  called  a skelton. 

3.  I must  first  tell  you  that  there  are  two  great  divisions  of  animals 
called  vertebral  and  invertebral,  which  you  must  all  remember. 

All  animals  are  called  vertebral  which  have  a skeleton,  and  are  sus- 
tained and  nourished  by  red  blood.  They  are  also  called  warm-blooded, 
because  they  have  heat  in  their  bodies.  Man,  birds,  fish,  and  quadru- 
peds belong  to  this  class. 

4.  By  quadrupeds , I mean  all  those  animals  that  walk  on  four  feet, 
as  the  cow,  sheep,  horse,  etc.  Man  is  called  a biped , because  he  walks 
on  two  feet  only. 

5.  All  animals  are  called  invertebral  which  have  no  skeleton,  and  have 
white  blood,  as  worms,  insects,  shell-fish,  toads,  frogs,  and  serpents. 
These  feel  cold  when  we  touch  them,  and  are  called  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals. 

6.  Our  skeleton  not  only  serves  as  a support,  but  also  enables  us  to 
perform  all  our  motions.  In  this  view,  we  divide  bones  into  two  kinds 
— those  which  protect  the  body,  and  those  which  enable  us  to  move.  If 
the  bones  were  all  in  one  piece,  every  step  we  take  would  jar  our  whole 
bodies  ; and  we  should  be  In  danger  of  breaking  and  injuring  the  bone 
every  time  we  moved.  In  the  top  of  the  skeleton  are  the  bones  of  the 
head,  called  the  cranium  or  skull. 

7.  This  is  composed  of  eight  small  bones,  all  very  nicely  fitted  and 
dove-tailed  together,  like  the  sides  of  a box.  The  places  where  the  bones 
join  are  called  sutures.  In  the  little  infant,  the  bones  are  soft  and  do 
not  unite  until  it  is  several  months , and  sometimes  several  years  old. 
You  will  see  what  a wise  provision  this  is  ; for  small  children  are  con- 
tinually tumbling,  and  if  these  bones  were  not  soft  and  yielding,  they 
would  soon  be  very  much  injured. 

8.  The  skull  being  of  an  oval  shape,  it  does  not  feel  the  force  of  blows 
so  much  as  it  would  if  it  had  any  other  shape.  As  the  child  becomes 
older,  the  bones  are  firmer  and  stronger,  and  give  more  support. 

The  skull  contains  the  brain,  which  I may  tell  you  about  at  some 
future  time.  It  is  very  important  that  it  should  be  guarded  and  well 
taken  care  of,  as  we  find  it  is  by  its  hard  and  firm  covering. 

9.  There  are  several  bones  which  form  the  face.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  jaw  bones,  and  those  around  the  organs  of  seeing,  smelling,  tast- 
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ing.  As  I told  you  in  my  previous  lesson,  we  have  teeth  prepared  for 
us  to  grind  or  masticate  our  food. 

10.  Some  of  you  may  think  that  the  teeth  are  not  worthy  of  our 
notice  ; but  be  very  patient,  and  hear  me.  They  are  of  as  much  ser- 
vice, and  bear  as  important  a relation  to  our  bodies,  as  any  part  of  our 
frame-work  ; and  they  are  as  different  in  different  animals,  as  the  food 
on  which  they  live.  They  are  composed  of  bone  covered  with  a very 
hard  substance  called  enamel.  When  this  decays,  or  is  injured,  the 
tooth  is  useless  for  strength. 

11.  This  is  sometimes  destroyed  when  the  dentist  cleans  the  teeth, 
by  the  instruments  or  acids  which  he  uses.  When  the  enamel  is  gone 
the  beauty  and  polish  of  the  teeth  are  gone.  The  teeth  are  furnished 
with  little  nerves,  thought  by  some  to  make  our  food  more  pleasant  to 
our  taste. 

Sometimes  a tooth  begins  to  decay,  so  that  the  nerve  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  then  we  experience  acute  pain.  So  tender  is  the  nerve, 
that  if  it  should  be  touched  by  an  instrument  or  pin,  we  could  not  en- 
dure the  pain  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  bone  which  aches  when 
we  say  our  tooth  aches,  but  this  little  nerve  which  troubles  us. 

12.  This  nerve  is  covered  by  the  enamel,  and  it  is  this  which  preserves 
the  tooth  sometimes  for  a hundred  years,  and  even  for  thousands  of 
years,  as  in  the  case  of  mummies — bodies  which  have  been  embalmed,  or 
preserved  from  decay  by  being  washed  all  over  with  spices  and  various 
substances. 

13.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  teeth,  and  see  how 
%vell  they  are  adapted  to  the  food  necessary  for  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, and  different  periods  in  the  life  of  man. 

14.  Infants  live  on  milk,  and  need  no  other  nourishment — so  they 
have  no  teeth.  As  they  become  older,  their  bodies  enlarge,  and  they 
need  firmer  bones  to  support  them,  and  also  require  more  solid  food  ; 
but  their  soft  gums  cannot  masticate  or  chew  their  bread,  and  apples, 
etc.  So  what  do  we  see  ? The  gums  seem  to  enlarge,  and  what  before 
was  like  jelly,  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  little  infant  has  a tooth. 

15.  You,  who  have  little  brothers  and  sisters,  know  with  what  joy 
the  first  tooth  is  welcomed.  ‘ Why,  baby  has  a tooth/  cries  the  little 
prattler  ; but  ah  ! she  does  not  stop  to  think  for  what  purpose  it  was 
given  to  her  ! Then  one  tooth  after  another  grows,  but  these  you  know 
are  only  what  is  called  the  first  set.  If  we  could  look  inside  of  the 
gums  we  should  see  the  little  roots  of  another  set. 

16.  The  first  teeth  gradually  fall  out  within  five  or  six  years,  and 
then  the  other  set  enlarges  and  appears,  to  last  us  through  life,  if  we 
will  only  take  care  of  them.  There  have  been  several  instances  where 
the  third  set  grew  after  the  person  was  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age.  I 
know  an  old  gentleman  seventy  years  of  age  who  has  just  cut  his  third 
set  of  teeth,  but  this  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence.  Every  adult 
person  has  thirty-two  teeth — four  cutting  teeth  in  front,  six  canine, 
three  at  each  side,  and  six  molar  or  grinders,  three  each  side  on  each 
jaw.  I know  an  old  lady  who  used  to  puzzle  me  very  much  wlien  I 
was  a child,  by  telling  me  that  she  had  not  a single  tooth  in  her  head, 
and  never  had  one.  The  fact  was,  all  her  teeth  were  large  and  double 
— that  is,  with  double  roots  or  prongs  ; but  I never  heard  before  of  a 
similar  instance,  and  think  it  must  be  very  rare. 

17.  To  preserve  the  beauty  of  our  teeth,  and  to  prevent  their  troubling 
us  by  aching,  we  must  clean  them  thoroughly  with  cold  water  as  often 
as  once  every  day,  particularly  in  the  morning,  and  it  would  be  better 
if  this  were  done  immediately  after  each  meal.  It  wras  not  intended  by 
our  Creator  that  we  should  lose  our  teeth  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
and  frequently  before  that  time,  or  that  art  should  take  the  place  of 
nature  by  giving  us  artificial  teeth. 

18.  Indians  and  negroes  have,  almost  universally,  beautifully  white 
teeth ; and  they  are  made  of  the  same  materials ; the  same  bone,  the 
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same  lime  forms  them  that  is  found  in  ours.  Why  then  is  there  this 
difference  ? It  must  be  either  in  the  manner  their  food  is  prepared,  as 
to  heat  or  cold,  or  to  the  care  they  take  of  them. 

19.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  teeth  of  different  animals.  I will  first 
tell  you  that  animals  are  called  either  carnivorous,  herbivorous,  or 
omnivorous.  I will  explain  to  you  what  these  words  mean,  and 
then  you  can  understand  and  always  remember  them.  Those  animals 
are  called  carnivorous  which  feed  on  flesh  of  other  animals,  as  the  lion, 
bear,  tiger,  etc.  Those  which  live  on  grass,  herbs,  and  vegetables,  are 
called  herbivorous,  as  the  cow,  sheep,  etc.  The  omnivorous  are  those 
which  can  feed  either  on  herbs  or  flesh. 

20.  The  carnivorous  animals  have  sharp  teeth,  usually  two  on  the 
upper  jaw  and  two  on  the  under,  at  the  sides,  which  project  more  than 
the  rest,  called  tusks.  The  rodentia  are  those  animals  sometimes  called 
gnawers,  as  the  squirrel,  mouse,  beaver,  etc.  The  beaver  gnaws 
down  large  trees  with  its  teeth  to  build  its  house.  The  mouse  and  rat, 
you  all  know,  gnaw  holes  in  boards  whenever  they  can. 

21.  The  bear  and  lion  kill  and  tear  in  pieces  their  prey — the  smaller 
animals  on  which  they  feed — and  they  therefore  need  stronger  and 
sharper  teeth  than  the  cow  and  sheep,  wTiich  live  in  peace  with  their 
neighbours,  and  never  seek  to  take  their  life. 

22.  There  is  a small  carnivorous  animal,  the  mink,  which  has  very 
little,  but  sharp  teeth. 

23.  To  see  a mink,  children,  you  might  imagine  that  he  must  be  a dear 
little  creature  to  have  such  fine  pretty  teeth  ; but.  he  has  a very  fierce 
and  cruel  disposition.  A gentleman  once  set  a trap  to  catch  some 
musk-rats,  and  it  vras  his  custom  to  give  them  to  his  dog  to  devour 
when  they  were  caught. 

24.  One  day  a little  mink  found  its  way  into  the  trap,  and  as  usual 
was  consigned  to  the  dog.  As  the  dog  opened  his  mouth  to  seize  the 
mink,  the  little  animal  stuck  his  sharp  teeth  through  his  tongue,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  beatings  and  endeavours  of  the  boys  and  men  to  get 
him  away,  they  were  unable  to  do  so  till  they  killed  him  ; and  then 
they  were  obliged  to  force  open  his  teeth.  The  poor  dog  could  do  nothing 
but  stand  still,  so  sudden  and  unexpected  wras  the  attack  of  the  mink. 

25.  Some  animals  have  no  teeth,  as  hens  and  fowls,  but  they  have  a 
gizzard  where  their  food  is  ground  after  they  have  swallowed  it,  'which, 
answers  the  place  of  a stomach  and  teeth. 

Those  creatures  called  the  ant-eaters  are  destitute  of  teeth,  but  have  a 
long  slender  tongue,  which  they  thrust  into  the  habitations  of  ants,  and 
then  draw  it  back  covered  with  these  little  animals,  which  adhere  to  it 
on  account  of  the  thick  saliva  with  which  it  is  covered. 

26.  Wood-peckers  have  a long  straight  beak,  fitted  for  piercing  and 
splitting  open  the  bark  of  trees  ; also  a long  slender  tongue,  covered 
toward  the  end  with  sharp  bristles,  which  are  turned  backward,  and 
covered  with  thick  saliva  ; by  which  means  they  are  enabled  to  get 
worms  on  which  to  feed.  Serpents  have  sharp  teeth  bent  backward. 

27.  Some  serpents  are  venomous  and  dangerous,  and  others  do  no  in- 
jury or  scarcely  ever  bite  at  all.  The  venomous  are  armed  with  fangs,  for 
infusing  poison  into  wounds.  These  fangs  are  situated  at  the  root  of 
the  teeth,  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  contain  a little  poisonous  fluid,  which 
is  secreted  by  a gland  under  the  eye,  and  which  passes  down  to  the 
fang  by  a little  canal.  When  the  tooth  pierces  the  flesh,  a portion  of 
the  fluid  also  enters  the  wound,  and  unless  removed  immediately,  cir- 
culates by  the  blood  throughout  the  system,  and  causes  death. 

28.  When  the  fangs  are  broken  or  injured,  they  are  renewed  or  grow 
again,  and  when  not  in  use,  are  hidden  from  our  sight  by  the  gum. 
Those  who  tame  snakes  and  play  with  them,  generally  remove  the 
fangs,  and  keep  them  without  water,  which  renders  them  comparatively 
harmless  ; yet  they  are  dangerous  playthings.  If  we  had  tune,  this 
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■would  be  a very  interesting  subject  to  pursue  farther,  but  we  must 
proceed  to  other  bones  of  the  body. 

29.  As  we  leave  the  teeth,  the  next  principal  bone  which  we  see  is  the 
back-bone  or  spine.  I have  heard  many  ludicrous  questions  asked  by 
larger  children  than  any  of  you.  Yes,  even  men  and  women  have 
wished  to  know  if  they  had  some  spine  in  their  back-bone.  This 
question  showed  their  ignorance,  for  they  should  have  known  that  the 
spine  and  the  back-bone  were  the  same  thing. 

80.  The  spine  is  not  one  straight  bone,  as  many  suppose,  running 
down  the  back,  but  it  is  composed  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  bone.  Each 
of  these  pieces  is  called  a vertebra.  These  are  joined  by  a soft  elastic — 
which  means  anything  which,  when  it  is  bent  or  stretched,  and  the  force 
which  was  used  is  removed,  returns  to  its  first  shape — substance,  called 
cartilage,  which  enables  us  to  bend  our  back.  These  vertebrse  are  hollow, 
and  contain  the  spinal  nerve  or  marrow,  and  serve  as  a pillar  or  column 
for  the  support  of  our  bodies.  They  increase  in  size  from  the  neck 
down.  When  a person  breaks  his  back,  as  it  is  usually  called,  these 
cartilages  are  broken,  which  can  never  be  joined  again.  When  the 
spine  is  diseased,  the  person  rarely  enjoys  health  afterward. 

31.  As  people  become  older  they  are  shorter;  and  men  who  stand 
and  write  for  any  length  of  time  also  become  shorter,  because  the  liga- 
ments of  the  spine  press  down  upon  each  other.  The  skull  is  united  to 
the  upper  vertebrae  by  means  of  a joint. 

32.  Here  we  see  what  a wise  provision  is  made  for  our  ease  and  mo- 
tion ; for  if  our  spines  had  been  attached  to  our  heads,  so  that  wre  could 
not  move  them,  how  stiff  would  have  been  our  bodies  ; and  had  our 
limbs  also  been  firmly  joined,  we  should  have  fallen  every  step  vre 
moved  ; but  we  have  what  is  called  the  hinge-joint,  to  enable  us  to 
move  the  head  upward  and  downward,  and  what  is  called  the  ball-and- 
socket- joint,  by  means  of  which  we  can  turn  our  head  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  enjoy  much  more  than  if  it  was  arranged  otherwise. 

33.  In  all  the  joints,  the  ends  of  the  bones  which  work  together  are 
tipped  with  gristle,  that  they  may  move  easily.  The  spinal  marrow 
passes  through  the  spine,  and  if  this  were  once  broken,  the  limbs  below 
would  become  numb  and  motionless,  and  life  would  soon  end.  There  is 
an  innumerable  number  of  nerves  passing  from  this  spinal  cord  to  the 
stomach,  to  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

Joined  to  the  spine,  are  twelve  ribs  on  each  side,  seven  of  which  are 
united  to  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone  in  front,  that  is  composed  of 
three  small  pieces  of  bone,  which,  although  distinct  at  first,  finally 
unite  together,  making  one  bone.  These  are  called  the  true  ribs  : then 
there  are  five  which  unite  with  the  breast  bone  by  means  of  soft  car- 
tilages. 

34.  The  collar-bone  and  shoulder-blade  are  also  united  to  the  breast- 
bone, and  serve  their  purpose,  the  one  forming  the  neck,  the  other  the 
shoulder.  The  ribs  are  very  important  bones,  for  they  enclose  all  those 
organs  which  give  us  fife  and  sustain  it,  as  the  lungs,  heart,  etc.  So 
important  are  they,  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to  draw  our  clothing 
so  tight  around  them  that  they  will  press  upon  these  organs,  for  the  ribs 
are  softer  than  the  teeth,  and  have  also  that  substance  called  ligament 
— the  same  as  in  different  parts  of  the  spine- — at  the  end,  and  they  yield 
to  any  pressure  upon  them,  which  sometimes  causes  death. 

35.  In  a great  many  instances,  -where  persons  have  been  supposed  to 
die  with  consumption,  on  examining  their  bodies  after  death,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  pressed  their  ribs  so  closely  together  that  they  had 
not  power  to  breathe.  In  one  instance  which  I have  known,  the  lower 
ribs  were  closed  over  each  other,  so  that  the  stomach  could  not  digest 
the  food,  nor  the  heart  circulate  the  blood,  nor  the  lungs  take  in  air. 
The  action  of  all  the  internal  organs  was  interrupted,  which  caused 
death. 

30.  We  find  a great  many  joints  in  the  body,  and  in  those  situations 
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where  they  are  most  needed.  The  arm  is  joined  to  the  shoulder-blade 
in  such  a way  that  it  can  turn  around  ; at  the  elbow  there  is  a hinge- 
joint,  to  move  it  upward  and  downward.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  hinge  on  the  door  was  first  thought  of  by  seeing  it  at  the  elbow. 
Then  we  find  another  at  the  wrist,  also  in  all  the  fingers.  There  are 
twenty-seven  bones  in  the  hand  and  wrist.  We  might  have  had  hands 
to  move,  made  of  only  one  solid  piece  of  bone. 

37.  In  this  way  we  could  not  have  used  them  for  one  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  purposes  we  now  can.  We  could  not  write  to  our  friends  ; 
we  could  not  raise  our  food  to  our  mouths  ; the  mechanic  could  not  use 
his  tools,  however  perfect  they  were  ; the  lady  could  not  play  on  hex 
piano  ; the  mother  could  not  knit  her  stockings  ; the  little  girl  could 
not  sew  and  make  her  doll  baby’s  dresses ; the  little  boy  could  not 
make  his  kite,  nor  spin  his  top,  nor  play  with  his  marbles. 

38.  Every  one  would  immediately  say  how  inconvenient  this  would 
be.  There  is  one  man  without  arms  who  can  do  almost  anything  he 
undertakes  ; yet  there  is  not  another  one  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  whole  world.  We  could  not  move  our  limbs,  our  feet, 
or  our  toes,  without  joints.  Think  how  awkward  all  our  movements 
would  be  if  our  limbs  were  immoveable,  or  were  composed  of  solid  bone. 
We  should  be  confined  to  one  spot,  and  could  not  walk  or  move. 

39.  What  a world  this  would  be,  if  its  people  were  jointless,  and 
what  a bleesed  thing  it  is  that  we  are  furnished  with  these  instruments  ! 
Man  is  the  only  animal  that  has  hands , though  the  forefeet  of  monkeys 
resemble  our  hands,  as  they  have  nails  like  those  on  our  fingers,  and 
they  can  also  use  their  feet  very  handily  ; but  they  have  little  intellect. 

The  foot  is  also  remarkably  constructed  with  its  twenty-six  little 
bones,  connected  with  little  joints,  so  that  we  can  move  very  easily. 
If  we  look  on  the  sole  or  bottom  of  the  foot,  we  shall  see  that  the  middle 
of  it  appears  as  if  arched  or  cut  out.  This  enables  us  to  walk  more 
easily  and  gracefully,  to  run,  skip,  and  jump,  and  to  perform  every 
motion  we  wish. 

40.  On  examining  the  feet  of  different  animals,  we  find  that  they  are 
fitted  or  adapted  to  their  peculiar  wants  and  necessities,  and  to  their 
character,  food,  and  manner  of  life.  The  feet  of  apes  and  monkeys  are 
constructed  so  as  to  enable  them  to  climb  trees ; and  in  their  native  state, 
they  live  among  the  trees,  and  are  continually  climbing  and  hanging  on 
the  branches. 

41.  The  mole  lives  in  the  earth,  builds  her  house  under  the  ground, 
and  rears  her  young  there  ; and  they  can  dig  through  grass,  and  even 
hard  gravelly  earth,  with  their  feet.  The  fore-feet  of  the  goat,  sheep, 
•ox,  and  camel,  have  hoofs,  which  are  double  ; but  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a single  one  cut  in  two,  and  are  called  cloven.  The  camel 
has  large,  and  what  we  should  term,  homely  feet,  but  these  are  to  sup- 
port and  move  a large  and  unwieldy  body,  and  to  travel  over  the  deserts 
of  sand. 

42.  The  lion  and  tiger  feed  on  other  wild  beasts,  and  tear  their  prey 
in  pieces.  So  they  have  strong  forepaws — strong  enough  to  tear  a man’s 
shoulder  from  his  body,  and  sharp  claws  on  their  feet  to  assist  them. 
Birds  of  prey,  or  those  birds  that  feed  on  other  birds,  as  the  kite,  the 
eagle,  etc.,  have  crooked  and  powerful  talons  or  claws,  to  enable  them 
to  seize  other  birds. 

43.  The  whale  is  furnished  with  fins,  called  oars,  instead  of  fore-feet, 
which  are  supported  by  bones  similar  to  the  fore-feet  of  quadrupeds. 
They  have  no  hind-feet,  but  have  a thick  tail,  which  has  a fin  or  oar. 
By  means  of  these  fins  they  sail  with  great  rapidity  through  the  water, 
and  can  strike  a boat  with  such  force  with  their  tail  as  to  cut 
it  into  pieces. 

44.  The  parrot,  wood-pecker,  and  others  of  that  class,  have  the  out- 
ward toe  on  each  side  turned  backward,  which  enables  them  to  grasp 
substances  more  firmly  with  their  claws,  and  affords  them  a sure  sup- 
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port  in  climbing.  They  can  cling  with  great  force  to  the  rough  bark 
and  branches  of  the  trees. 

45.  Then  there  is  another  class  of  birds — the  goose,  duck,  pelican, 
etc.,  which  are  called  web-footed,  because  their  toes  are  connected  by  a 
web  or  membrane  which  fits  them  for  swimming. 

46.  Their  legs  are  situated  far  back  on  their  bodies  ; their  feathers- 
are  thick,  smooth,  oily  ; their  skin  under  their  bodies  is  covered  by  a 
layer  of  close  down,  which  prevents  them  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  water  ; they  have  long  necks,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  procure 
their  food  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  without  difficulty.  When  you 
see  the  swan  gliding  so  prettily  over  the  water,  think  how  well  adapted 
she  is  for  her  situation. 

47.  There  is  one  bird,  the  pelican,  that  has  a bag  or  pouch  in  its  bill 
to  hold  the  fishes  and  worms  till  it  has  need  for  them. 

48.  The  principal  bones  of  some  animals  are  on  the  outside  of  the 
body,  and  serve  as  a covering  or  protection  to  the  other  parts,  as  in  the 
lobster.  Lobsters  belong  to  the  class  of  invertebral  animals,  and  have 
no  skeleton  or  internal  bones  ; but  they  are  covered  by  a thick  shell, 
which  serves  them  for  two  purposes — it  is  a shelter  for  all  the  softer 
parts  of  the  body,  and  is  the  instrument  of  motion. 

49.  We  have  bones  fitted  and  joined  to  enable  us  to  move  ; but  the 
lobster  has  not.  Instead  of  them  he  has  a thick  shell  on  his  back. 
This  keeps  him  warm,  and  prevents  his  exposure  to  external  violence  ; 
it  is  a nice  and  snug  house  in  which  he  may  repose  in  peace  and 
quietude.  You  would  probably  ask  if  this  shell  grows  in  the  same 
manner  that  our  bones  increase  in  size. 

50.  This  shell  is  incapable  of  growth.  As  the  animal  increases  in 
size,  he  throws  off  his  old  shell  to  change  it  for  another.  When  this  is 
cast  aside,  his  soft  body  is  exposed,  and  remains  in  a defenceless  state  ; 
but  by  instinct — which  I shall  explain  hereafter — he  hides  himself 
away  in  some  retired  spot,  where  he  can  wait  in  security  till  a new 
shell  is  formed.  This  is  done  by  a hard  substance  resembling  lime, 
which  is  left  on  the  outward  surface  of  the  skin  by  the  blood  in  its  cir- 
culation, that  grows  firm  and  hard,  and  finally  fits  over  the  body  and 
makes  a new  shell  or  covering. 

51.  Insects  have  no  internal  skeleton,  but  are  provided  with  a hard 
external  covering,  which  serves  to  support  their  motions,  and  protect 
their  organs.  In  some  it  forms  a complete  shell.  In  others  it  consists 
of  a tough  muscular  coat  divided  into  rings.  Clams  and  oysters  have 
no  bones.  They  are  supplied  with  muscles,  which  permit  them  to 
move,  and  living  in  a warm  house,  they  can  spend  their  life  answering 
the  end  for  which  they  were  created. 

52.  Fishes  are  covered  with  a thick,  strong  skin,  and  generally  have 
scales  arranged  over  each  other,  like  the  shingles  of  a house.  Their 
bodies  are  covered  with  a thin  slimy  matter,  which  defends  them  from 
the  water,  and  they  breathe  by  means  of  their  gills,  through  which 
they  take  in  water  or  air. 

53.  Crocodiles  are  covered  with  a thick  coat  of  scales,  which  are 
proof  against  a bullet,  or  blows  of  any  kind.  This  covering  appears 
very  fine,  resembling  carved  work.  The  crocodile  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  can  run  with  the  speed  of  a man,  and  being 
insensible  to  blows,  is  very  dangerous.  When  a person  is  pursued  by 
one,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  him  in  any  other  way  than  by  making  a 
turn  ; for  they  are  so  long  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  turn  their 
bodies  around. 

54.  The  turtle  and  tortoise  have  an  upper  and  lower  shell,  joined  at 
the  sides,  through  which  the  head,  tail,  and  four  extremities  extend. 
The  upper  shell  is  formed  by  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  the  ribs 
and  part  of  the  back -bone,  and  the  lower  one  by  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone, so  that  a part  of  their  skeleton  is  on  the  outside  of  their  bodies  ; 
the  ribs,  breast-bone,  and  vertebrae,  forming  their  shell  or  covering. 
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Their  stomach  is  simple,  their  intestines  long,  and  they  are  capable  of 
going  without  food  for  a long  time. 

55.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  have  strong  muscles,  especially 
in  the  mouth  and  throat ; for,  when  they  bite  anything,  they  will  not 
open  their  teeth,  even  if  whipped  or  beaten  with  a stick.  A turtle  once 
caught  a fine  little  gosling  in  the  water  by  the  wing,  and  held  him  fast 
by  the  teeth,  and  would  not  let  him  go  till  some  one  shot  him  with  a 
rifle,  which  stunned  him.  A person  once  caught  a turtle,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  threw  it  away  ; but  for  several  days  afterward,  the  body 
moved  around  the  house  as  though  alive,  owing  probably  to  muscular 
contraction.  I might  tell  a great  many  interesting  facts  about  different 
birds  and  animals,  but  I must  pass  on  to  different  subjects. 

The  bones  are  covered  by  a thin  substance  called  periosteum.  When 
this  is  diseased,  people  have  the  rheumatism. 

56.  Perhaps  some  will  say,  why  do  not  the  joints  rub  together  and 
prevent  their  moving  % This  would  he  the  case  if  they  were  not  con- 
tinually moistened  by  a fluid  called  synovia,  which  enables  them  to 
move  very  easily,  in  the  same  way  that  wheels  can  turn  much  faster 
and  better  when  well  oiled.  If  there  were  nothing  to  moisten  our  bones, 
they  would  creak,  and  make  as  much  noise  as  some  carriage-wheels  do 
when  not  properly  oiled. 

But  the  bones  and  joints  alone  would  not  enable  us  to  move  in  all  the 
various  directions  we  desire ; therefore  nature  has  provided  us  with  a 
great  many  different  muscles  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  give  form 
and  proportion  to  the  body. 

57.  The  muscle  is  what  we  call  lean  meat.  Do  not  forget,  children, 

when  you  eat  beef- steak,  that  you  are  eating  the  muscles  of  the  ox, 
which  keep  his  hones  together,  and  enabled  him  to  draw  the  great  loads. 
The  muscles  are  red  because  they  contain  blood.  ** 

58.  They  cover  the  hones,  crossing  the  joints,  running  along  up  the 
limbs,  over  the  hack,  arms,  and  neck,  and  are  particularly  large  and 
numerous  where  they  are  most  needed,  as  in  the  hack,  hips,  legs,  etc., 
but  though  so  numerous,  they  never  interfere  with  each  other.  Some- 
times the  action  of  a muscle  is  needed  where,  if  it  were  placed,  it  would 
be  quite  inconvenient.  Now  mark  the  remedy.  We  could  not  have 
devised  a better  or  more  ingenious  one  if  we  had  bestowed  a great  deal 
of  thought  outlie  subject.  The  body  of  the  muscle — which  means  the 
centre  of  the  muscle,  and  is  generally  the  largest  part — is  placed  at  a 
proper  distance,  and  made  to  communicate,  where  the  action  is  neces- 
sary, by  slender  strings  or  threads. 

59.  As  every  joint  in  the  fingers,  hands,  and  feet  are  moved  by 
muscles,  if  the  muscles  had  been  placed  in  the  palm  or  back  of  the 
hand,  or  in  the  feet,  they  would  have  been  very  unsightly,  and  very 
clumsy  in  appearance.  They  are,  however,  situated  in  the  arm,  and 
act  by  long  strings  called  tendons,  which  pass  to  the  joints.  These 
tendons  are  all  clasped  down  at  the  wrist  by  a bracelet  which  nature 
has  prepared  under  the  skin  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  In  the  same 
manner  the  muscles  which  move  the  toes  and  feet  are  placed  along  the 
leg,  and  are  all  confined  by  a little  band  at  the  ankle. 

60.  Without  this  wise  provision  the  tendons  would  have  sprung  from 
their  places  every  movement  we  made.  Whatever  part  of  the  body  we 
examine,  we  see  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Creator  ; every  part 
is  so  nicely  fitted  and  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

Where  there  is  a muscle  needed,  there  we  find  it  arranged  in  the  most 
convenient  and  beautiful  manner.  Suppose  instead  of  the  joint  at  the 
shoulder  we  had  had  the  hinge-joint,  like  the  one  at  the  arm,  then  we 
could  only  have  moved  our  arm  and  shoulder  upward  and  downward, 
which  would  have  been  much  more  inconvenient  than  it  is  now,  when 
we  can  turn  it  in  every  direction. 

61.  When  we  wish  to  raise  our  arm,  our  minds  speak  to  the  muscles 
leading  to  the  arm,  and  tell  them  to  contract  or  shorten,  and  they,  like 
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good  and  obedient  children,  instantly  obey,  and  the  arm  is  raised. 
'When  we  desire  to  pnt  it  down,  our  minds  speak  to  another  set  of 
muscles,  which  expand,  and  the  arm  drops. 

When  John  refused  to  get  up  this  morning,  it  was  because  his  mind 
did  not  direct  the  proper  muscles,  and  not  because  they  refused. 

62.  And  when  Sarah’s  mother  told  her  that  she  must  knit  so  many 
rounds,  or  do  so  much  sewing,  before  she  went  to  play,  her  little  muscles 
did  not  move  one  half  so  quickly  as  afterwards,  when  she  was  engaged 
in  her  sports— and  why  % simply,  because  her  mind  was  not  so  much 
interested,  and,  of  course,  her  muscles  moved  more  slowly. 

63.  How  often  is  it  that  children  think  they  have  very  hard  tasks 
given  to  them,  which  they  cannot  possibly  perform,  as  they  say  ; but 
they  do  not  consider  that  if  they  are  disposed  and  interested  in  their 
labour,  their  muscles  will  assist  them  as  readily  as  at  play,  when  they 
frequently  take  very  hard  exercise.  When  the  intemperate  man  falls 
to  the  ground,  or  totters  along,  it  is  because  he  has  not  command  over 
his  mind— hence  none  over  his  muscles. 

64.  In  no  part  of  the  system  is  the  variety,  quickness,  and  accuracy 
of  muscular  motion  so  remarkable,  as  when  we  move  our  tongues  in 
speaking.  Every  word  we  speak,  every  syllable  we  utter,  requires  a 
distinct  action  of  a muscle.  If  you  will  notice  the  many  different 
positions  of  the  mouth  in  talking,  you  will  hardly  be  surprised  to  find 
that  there  are  persons,  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  who  can  partly 
understand  what  others  say  by  watching  the  muscles  of  the  mouth. 

65.  We  also  move  a great  variety  of  muscles  in  our  hands  when  we 
write,  or  otherwise  use  them  ; also  in  our  feet,  when  we  walk  ; and 
when  we  eat,  and  in  everything  else  that  we  do.  Different  animals 
also  have  muscles  to  assist  their  motion.  Those  without  bones  depend 
on  muscles  alone. 

66.  The  elephant  has  a very  short  neck,  and  a large  and  clumsy 
head  ; consequently  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  up  his  food 
and  drink  from  the  ground,  like  other  animals,  so  he  has  a trunk  or 
proboscis.  This  is  a long  flexible  or  bendable  organ,  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  muscles  which  contract  and  expand,  and  enable  him 
to  move  it  in  every  possible  direction  as  he  pleases.  His  trunk  is  en- 
dowed with  the  sense  of  smelling  and  feeling  to  a great  degree  of  per- 
fection. At  the  extremity  there  is  a hollow,  like  a cup,  which  he  is 
able  to  bend  and  turn  so  easily  that  he  can  take  up  his  food  and  put 
it  into  his  mouth,  and  can  also  take  up  water  and  force  it  through  the 
nostrils  into  the  mouth.  I shall  tell  you  more  about  this  curious  animal 
when  I speak  of  the  instinct  of  animals. 

67.  You  will  understand  better  what  is  meant  by  the  contraction 
and  expansion  of  muscles  if  you  will  take  a piece  of  india  rubber  and 
stretch  it.  This  will  show  the  expansion  ; and  when  you  remove  your 
hand  it  will  take  its  original  size  and  appearance  ; this  will  show  the 
contraction  : but  in  our  bodies  there  are  two  sets  of  muscles,  one  for 
contraction,  and  the  other  for  expansion. 

68.  Dr.  Alcott  relates  a very  interesting  fact  to  illustrate  the  action 
of  the  muscles,  as  follows  : cIn  front  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  at  Rome, 
stands  an  obelisk,  or  pyramid,  of  red  Egyptian  granite,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  feet  liigh.  It  was  brought  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  by 
order  of  the  Roman  emperor  Caligula,  where  it  lay  partly  buried  in  the 
earth,  on  the  spot  where  it  was  laid  down,  till  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  -when  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  by  the  help  of  forty-one  strong- 
pieces  of  machinery,  eight  hundred  men,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
horses,  in  eight  days  succeeded  in  getting  it  out  of  the  ground  ; but  it 
took  four  months  more  to  remove  it  fifty  or  sixty  rods  farther  to  its 
present  situation. 

69.  ‘When  they  had  at  length  reached  the  spot,  the  grand  difficulty 
was  to  raise  it.  They  erected  a pedestal  or  foot-piece,  shaped  like  four 
lions,  for  it  to  rest  on  ; and  by  means  of  powerful  machines,  and  many 
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strong  ropes  and  tackles,  they  placed  the  bottom  of  it  on  the  pedestal. 
Then  they  began  with  their  machinery  to  raise  it.  But  when  it  was 
nearly  up,  so  that  it  would  almost  stand,  the  ropes,  it  is  said,  had 
stretched  so  much  more  than  the  master- workman  expected,  that  it 
would  go  no  farther. 

70.  4 What  was  to  be  done  ? Fontana,  the  master -workman,  had  for- 
bidden all  talking,  and  they  now  stood  holding  on  the  tackles,  so 
silently  that  you  might  have  heard  a whisper.  Suddenly  an  English 
sailor  cried  out,  4 Wet  the  ropes.’  This  was  no  sooner  said  than  done, 
when  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  everybody,  the  ropes  shrunk  just  enough 
to  raise  the  obelisk  to  its  place,  where  it  has  now  stood  two-hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  where  it  may  perhaps  continue  to  stand  many 
thousand  years,  unless  an  earthquake  should  shake  it  down.’  Our 
muscles  contract  and  shorten  to  move  our  bones,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  ropes  shrunk  to  move  the  pyramid,  and  also  add  much  to  the 
beauty  and  proportion  of  our  bodies. 

71.  As  I told  you  in  the  previous  chapter,  all  these  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  bones,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  muscles,  are  formed 
from  the  blood,  and  that  is  made  from  the  food  we  eat  ; therefore  you 
must  not  only  be  careful,  children,  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
your  food,  that  you  may  have  good  bones  and  muscles,  but  you  must 
take  care  of  these  bones  and  muscles  when  they  are  made  ; for  they 
will  soon  become  diseased  and  useless  if  you  do  not  use  them. 

72.  Hence  you  must  take  much  exercise  in  the  free,  pure  air  of  heaven  : 
do  not  be  fearful  about  running  and  jumping  so  as  to  use  all  your 
muscles.  Little  girls  who  wish  to  have  strong  muscles  when  they  are 
old,  must  not  be  ashamed,  as  some  young  ladies  are,  to  work  and  assist 
their  mothers,  and  to  run  about  in  the  open  air. 

73.  Nearly  everything  is  strengthened  and  improved  by  use,  and 
weakened  by  disuse.  You  may  say  that  your  clothes  wear  out  the 
more  you  use  them  ; but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  bones  and  muscles, 
for  though  they  are  continually  changing,  yet  the  blood  is  as  constantly 
forming  new  ones  by  depositing  those  little  substances,  as  when  you 
cut  your  finger,  of  which  I have  hitherto  spoken. 

74.  There  is  a substance  which  surrounds  the  muscles,  of  a whitish 
colour,  called  fat.  It  is  this  which  nourishes  us  for  a long  time  when 
we  are  sick,  and  do  not  take  much  food.  Some  persons  always  express 
wonder  when  they  see  any  one  very  thin  and  emaciated  after  a severe 
fit  of  sickness  ; they  would  not  be  thus  surprised  if  they  took  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  fat  has  all  been  consumed,  and  that  they 
must  eat  heartily  again,  to  make  more  fat  to  cover  their  bones  and 
muscles. 

7o.  There  are  some  animals,  like' the  bat  and  bear,  which,  as  soon 
as  cold  weather  approaches,  retreat  into  their  houses  or  dens,  and 
remain  there  all  winter  in  a sleepy,  torpid  state.  They  'take  no  food 
during  this  time  ; but  their  bodies  are  nourished  by  the  fat,  so  that 
when  they  awake  in  the  spring  they  are  very  thin  and  poor.  Sometimes 
the  fat  makes  its  appearance  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  skin,  and  forms 
pimples.  Too  much  fat  is  unhealthy,  and  prevents  a free  circulation 
of  the  blood. 


Questions. — Name  the  subject  of  chapter  second.  1.  What  have  we  in  our 
bodies  which  correspond  to  the  timbers  in  a house  1 2 State  what  a skeleton 
is.  3.  State  into  what  two  great  classes  all  animals  are  divided.  State  what 
is  meant  by  vertebral.  State  why  they  are  called  warm-blooded.  State  what 
some  of  the  animals  are  that  belong  to  this  class.  4.  State  what  is  meant  by 
quadrupeds.  State  what  a biped  is.  5.  State  what  is  meant  by  invertebrcd. 
State  why  they  are  called  cold-blooded.  6.  State  what  are  the  uses  of  skeletons. 
State  what  two  different  kinds  of  bones  there  are.  State  what  the  consequence 
would  be  if  the  bones  of  the  body  were  joined  in  one  piece.  State  what  the 
skull  is,  and  where  it  is  situated.  7.  State  how  many  bones  compose  the 
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skull.  State  how  these  bones  are  arranged.  State  what  the  sutures  are. 
State  what  wise  provisions  we  find  in  the  construction  of  these  bones  in 
children.  8.  State  what  good  results  from  its  shape.  How  does  age  affect  the 
bones'?  State  what  the  skull  contains.  How  important  is  the  brain? 

9.  State  what  the  bones  of  the  face  are.  State  what  the  use  of  the  teeth  is. 

10.  How  do  some  regard  the  teeth  ? How  should  they  regard  them  ? Do 

they  differ  in  different  animals  ? Of  what  are  they  composed  ? How  impor- 
tant is  this  enamel?  11.  In  what  manner  is  it  sometimes  injured?  State 
what  the  results  of  its  decay  are.  State  with  what  are  the  teeth  furnished,  and 
for  what  purpose.  State  what  occasions  the  tooth-ache.  12.  How  is  the  nerve 
protected?  How  durable  is  the  enamel ? State  what  mummies  are.  13.  To 
what  are  the  different  kinds  of  teeth  adapted  ? 14.  State  why  small  infants 

have  no  teeth.  State  when  a tooth  makes  its  appearance.  15.  How  is 
the  first  tooth  generally  welcomed?  How  many  sets  are  there?  16.  How 
long  does  the  first  set  generally  last?  State  what  takes  the  place  of  the  first 
set.  How  long  will  the  second  set  last  if  we  take  care  of  them  ? State  what 
fact  is  mentioned  respecting  a man  seventy  years  old.  How  many  teeth  has 
an  adult  person?  State  what  they  are.  Do  all  have  both  single  and  double 
teeth?  17.  How  can  the  beauty  of  teeth  be  preserved?  Did  our  Creator  in- 
tend to  give  us  teeth  that  would  not  last  us  through  life?  How  does  art  take 
the  place  of  nature?  18.  State  what  kind  of  teeth  Negroes  and  Indians  have. 
Do  their  teeth  differ  from  ours  in  quality?  In  what  must  the  difference  con- 
sist? 19.  Into  what  three  classes  are  animals  divided  ? State  what  animals 
are  called  carnivorous.  State  what  animals  are  called  herbivorous.  State 
what  animals  are  called  omnivorous.  20.  State  what  kind  of  teeth  the 
carnivorous  animals  have.  State  what  animals  belong  to  the  class  called  roden- 
tia.  State  what  some  of  the  animals  that  belong  to  this  class  are.  21.  State 
why  the  bear  and  lion  require  stronger  teeth  than  the  cow  and  sheep. 
22.  State  what  is  said  of  the  mink’s  teeth.  23.  State  what  kind  of  an  animal 
would  some  judge  him  to  be  from  his  teeth.  24.  Delate  an  anecdote  of  a mink  ? 
25.  State  what  animals  have  no  teeth,  and  with  what  they  are  supplied.  State 
what  is  said  of  the  ant-eaters.  26.  State  what  peculiarity  there  is  in  the  wood- 
pecker. How  are  the  teeth  of  serpents  constructed  ? 27.  State  with  what 

venomous  serpents  are  armed.  Describe  these  fangs.  28.  Are  the  fangs  ever  re- 
newed? How  are  snakes  tamed  and  rendered  harmless  ? 29.  Say  what  im- 
portant bone  will  be  next  described.  State  what  mistake  persons  have  fre- 
quently made  in  regard  to  the  spine.  30.  Of  what  is  the  spine  composed ? 
State  what  a vertebra  is.  How  are  the  vertebrae  joined  ? State  what  the 
vertebrae  contains.  State  what  we  mean  when  we  say  the  back  is  broken. 
Do  persons  recover  from  a disease  of  the  spine?  31.  State  why  people 
become  shorter  who  stand  for  any  length  of  time.  How  is  the  skull  united  to 
the  upper  vertebrae?  32.  State  what  advantage  the  hinge-joint  and  the  ball- 
and-socket  joints  are.  33.  State  with  what  the  bones  are  tipped,  and  why. 
State  what  takes  place  if  the  spinal  marrow  is  injured  or  broken.  How  is  the 
spinal  marrow  connected  with  the  stomach,  heart,  and  lungs,  etc.  ? How  many 
ribs  are  there  ? Describe  the  sternum  ? State  what  the  true  ribs  are.  34.  For 
what  purpose  are  the  collar-bone  and  the  shoulder-blade?  State  why  the  ribs 
are  important  bones.  State  what  care  we  should  take  of  them.  35.  Is  death 
ever  caused  by  pressure  on  the  ribs  ? Explain  why  this  is  the  case.  36.  Is  there 
any  system  in  the  arrangement  of  the  joints?  State  what  difference  there  is 
between  the  one  at  the  shoulder  and  at  the  elbow.  Is  there  anything  in  a 
house  that  resembles  the  hinge-joint  at  the  elbow  ? Flow  many  bones  are 
there  in  the  hand  and  wrist?  37.  State  what  advantages  arise  from  the  great 
number  of  these  bones.  38.  Is  there  any  instance  where  the  other  limbs  have 
been  substituted  for  the  hands  ? State  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  we 
were  jointless.  39.  State  what  distinction  there  is  between  man  and  other 
animals.  State  what  places  man  above  monkeys.  39.  How  many  bones  has  the 
foot  ? How  are  they  connected?  Is  there  any  peculiar  arrangement  in  reference 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot?  State  what  advantage  it  is.  40.  To  what  are  the  feet  of 
different  animals  adapted  ? How  are  the  feet  of  monkeys  and  apes  construc- 
ted? 41.  How  does  the  mole  use  her  feet?  What  can  you  say  of  the  fore-feet 
of  goats  and  sheep  ? Describe  the  feet  of  the  camel.  How  are  they  adapted 
to  his  wants  ? 42.  How  are  the  feet  of  the  lion  and  tiger  adapted  to  their 
necessities?  State  with  what  kind  of  feet  the  birds  of  prey  are  furnished. 
43,  State  what  serves  the  whale  instead  of  feet.  State  what  enables  them  to 
sail  in  the  water  ? How  strong  is  the  tail?  44.  State  what  enables  the  parrot 
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and  wood-pecker  to  climb  and  support  themselves.  45.  State  what  web-footed 
birds  are.  For  what  does  this  construction  fit  them?  46.  How  are  their 
legs  situated  ? By  what  is  the  skin  underneath  their  bodies  covered  ? 46. 

State  what  advantage  their  long  neck  is.  47.  State  where  the  pelican 
puts  its  food.  48.  Are  the  bones  always  underneath  the  skin  ? Describe  the 
bones  of  the  lobster.  49.  How  do  the  bones  of  the  lobster  differ  from  ours? 
Describe  the  house  in  which  the  lobster  lives.  50.  Does  this  house  ever  in- 
crease in  size?  State  what  the  animal  does  when  his  shell  is  too  small. 
How  is  the  new  shell  formed ? 51.  Describe  the  bones  of  insects?  State  the 
use  of  bones  in  different  animals.  State  what  clams  and  oysters  have  instead 
of  bones.  How  are  they  enabled  to  move?  52.  Describe  the  covering  of 
fishes.  How  do  they  breathe  ? 53.  Describe  the  covering  of  crocodiles.  How 
great  is  their  speed ? How  can  crocodiles  be  avoided?  54.  Describe  the  cov- 
ering of  the  turtle  and  tortoise.  How  is  the  upper  shell  formed  ? How  is  the 
lower  shell  formed  ? Do  they  require  much  food?  55.  How  strong  are  their 
muscles  in  the  mouth  and  throat  ? State  what  anecdote  is  related  of  a turtle. 
56.  By  what  are  the  bones  covered?  State  what  the  rheumatism  is.  Do  the 
joints  rub  together  ? State  what  enables  them  to  move  easily.  State  what 
the  result  would  be|if  the  bones  were  not  moistened.  State  what  is  necessary 
beside  bones  and  joints  for  all  our  motions.  State  what  the  office  of  the 
muscles  is.  57.  State  what  muscle  is.  State  what  the  muscles  of  the  ox  are. 
State  why  the  muscles  are  red.  58.  How  numerous  are  the  muscles?  Is  the 
action  of  muscles  ever  required  where  their  position  would  be  inconvenient  ? 
How  is  this  remedied  ? State  what  the  body  of  the  muscle  is.  59.  State 
where  the  muscles  which  move  the  hands  and  feet  are  situated.  State  why 
they  are  not  placed  in  the  hands  and  feet.  How  are  the  tendons  confined  at 
the  wrist?'  How  are  they  confined  at  the  ankle?  60.  State  wffiat  would  take 
place  if  they  were  not  bandaged.  State  'what  we  see  displayed  in  every 
part  of  the  body.  State  what  adaptation  there  is  in  the  body.  State  why 
it  would  not  have  been  as  well  to  have  had  the  hinge-joint  at  the  shoulder. 
61.  Explain  how  we  raise  our  arm.  Explain  also  how  we  put  it  down.  Do 
the  muscles  refuse  to  obey  the  mind?  62.  State  when  the  muscles  move 
most  rapidly.  How  is  this  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  little  girl  ? 63.  State 
why  the  small  tasks  of  children  sometimes  appear  difficult  ? Why  do  in- 
temperate men  often  fall  to  the  ground?  64.  State  what  is  said  of  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue.  Could  we  speak  without  muscles?  How  can  the  deaf  and 
dumb  understand  many  things  that  are  spoken?  65.  In  what  parts  of  our 
bodies  do  wre  use  a great  variety  of  muscles?  On  what  do  animals  who  have 
no  bones  depend  ? 66.  How  does  the  elephant  take  up  his  food  ? Describe 
the  trunk.  State  with  what  the  trunk  is  endowed.  State  what  there  is  at  the 
extremity.  State  what  the  uses  of  the  trunk  are.  67.  How  can  you  show 
what  is  meant  by  the  expansion  of  muscles  ? Also  the  contraction  of  muscles  ? 
68.  In  'what  way  does  Dr.  Alcott  illustrate  the  action  of  the  muscles?  69. 
State  what  difficulty  there  was  when  the  pyramid  was  removed  to  its  present 
situation.  How  did  they  attempt  to  raise  it  ? State  what  new  obstacles  oc- 
curred. 70.  State  what  had  been  the  orders  of  Fontana.  State  what  plan  was 
suggested  by  the  Englishman  to  succeed.  Did  it  succeed  ? How  do  our 
muscles  resemble  the  ropes?  71.  How  many  bones  are  in  the  whole  system  ? 
How  many  muscles  ? From  what  are  the  bones  and  muscles  formed  ? State 
why  we  should  take  care  of  the  muscles.  72.  Flow  can  you  keep  your  muscles 
well  and  strong?  How  can  little  girls  secure  good  muscles?  73.  Does  use 
wear  out  the  muscles?  Why  not?  74.  State  what  the  fat  is?  State  what  is  the 
use  of  the  fat  in  sickness  ? Should  we  be  surprised  to  see  the  fat  gone  after  a 
fit  of  sickness?  75.  In  Avhat  state  do  the  bears  and  bats  live  during  the  winter? 
State  what  their  appearance  is  in  the  spring.  State  what  pimples  are.  Does 
the  fat  make  us  healthy. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SKIN. 

1.  If  we  had  bones  and  the  red  muscles  only  for  a body,  we  should 
present  rather  a rough  and  ugly  appearance  ; hut  we  have  a covering 
drawn  over  the  muscles,  called  the  skin,  which  conceals  them  from, 
view.  Perhaps  you  have  never  thought  much  about  the  skin,  but  have 
merely  supposed,  as  many  undoubtedly  have,  that  it  is  only  a simple 
substance.  This  is  all  that  some  either  think  or  care  about  it ; but  they 
are  quite  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  it. 

2.  The  skin  is  sometimes  soft,  smooth,  and  delicate  ; then  it  is  thick 
and  wrinkled,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hand,  or  the  soles  of  the  feet.  It 
consists  of  three  coats  or  membranes,  which  I will  describe. 

The  first  is  called  the  cuticle  or  epidermis.  This  is  a very  thin  cover- 
ing, and  is  seen  when  a blister  is  raised.  It  is  this  layer  that  peals  off 
in  cases  of  fever.  This  covering  is  soft  or  hard,  and  becomes  so  by  the 
manner  we  use  it.  If  the  cuticle  were  as  soft  on  the  feet  as  we  find  it 
to  be  on  the  hands,  little  boys  could  never  run  barefooted  as  they  do  ; 
but  it  becomes  almost  as  tough  as  leather.  A great  deal,  however,  de- 
pends on  the  manner  we  use  this,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the 
body  ; for  the  stage- driver’s  hands,  that  are  exposed  to  every  variety  of 
storm,  are  composed  of  the  same  material  as  that  of  the  delicate  lady 
who  always  uses  a muff. 

The  cuticle  on  the  foot  of  an  infant  is  as  soft  and  tender  as  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  does  not  become  hard  till  the  child  has  walked. 

3.  This  thin  cuticle  is  transparent — which  means  that  we  can  look 
through  it  as  we  can  through  glass  and  water — and  has  little  pores,  but 
no  veins  or  blood-vessels.  This  skin  continued,  makes  our  finger-nails, 
which  protect  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  as  the  cuticle  does  the  skin. 

4.  Immediately  underneath  the  cuticle  is  another  layer,  called  the 
rete  mucosum.  There  is  more  feeling  in  this  layer  than  in  the  first. 
Spread  over  this  skin  is  what  is  called  the  colouring  matter.  It 
is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  some  have  a black,  and 
others  white,  and  others  red  complexions,  that  the  whole  blood  and  skin 
are  of  different  colours.  The  only  difference  between  the  blackest  per- 
son who  ever  lived  and  the  whitest,  is  in  this  liquid  on  the  surface  of 
the  second  skin,  which  is  either  black,  or  white,  or  red. 

5.  The  third  layer  is  called,  to  give  you  another  hard  name,  the  vera 
cutis , or  the  true  skin.  Over  this  are  little  nerves,  which  run  backward 
and  forward  in  all  directions,  proceeding  to  the  brain,  and  produce  all 
the  pain  or  sensation  which  we  feel  when  hurt  or  injured. 

3.  When  the  surgeon  takes  off  a limb,  it  is  not  in  cutting  the  bone — 
if  the  bone  be  in  a healthy  state — that  we  experience  pain,  but  only 
when  the  third  skin  is  cut ; and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  called 
the  true  skin.  When  we  prick  ourselves  with  a pin  or  needle,  we  draw 
blood,  how  slight  soever  the  wound,  because  the  two  outer  skins  are  so 
thin  and  delicate  that  the  third  feels  the  touch  instantaneously,  and  the 
nerves  of  feeling  are  so  numerous.  They  branch  off  to  the  spinal  marrow 
in  the  spine,  and  thence  to  the  brain  or  mind,  so  that  we  feel  every  touch. 

7.  You  have  probably  noticed  that  some  persons  have  scars  on  their 
bodies  from  cuts  or  burns,  and  that  these  remain  as  long  as  they  live. 
This  is  so,  because,  when  the  third  layer,  or  true  skin,  is  injured  in  any 
way,  it  never  grows  again  ; so  when  we  cut  or  burn  it,  the  wound  may 
heal,  but  the  scar  will  always  remain.  You  frequently  hear  people  say 
that  children  will  4 outgrow 5 scars.  They  sometimes  do,  it  is  very 
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true,  disappear  ; "but  it  is  when  the  two  outer  skins  only  are  affected,, 
that  the  scar  will  be  removed  ; for  these  two  skins  can  be  formed  again 
from  the  blood. 

8.  There  are  many  who  receive  accidents  when  they  are  quite  young*, 
and  though  the  hand,  or  limb,  or  part  of  the  body  affected,  increases 
very  much  in  size,  yet  there  will  always  be  a scar  left.  There  will  fre- 
quently be  white  spots  on  the  bodies  of  negroes,  occasioned  by  wounds 
in  the  third  skin,  and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  colouring  matter  on 
the  second,  which  does  uot  grow  again. 

9.  Here  again  we  see  how  wonderfully  good  our  Creator  was,  in  fur- 
nishing a covering  for  this  part,  which  is  so  sensitive  to  every  impression, 
and  which,  if  exposed,  would  continually  be  in  danger  of  injury  at 
every  step  we  take,  but  which  is  now  shielded,  as  it  were,  from  heat  and 
cold,  and  all  harm. 

10.  There  are  little  cells  or  pores  on  the  outer  surface,  which  permit  the 
sweat  or  perspiration  to  pass  through  ; and  in  this  way  many  diseases 
which  lurk  about  our  bodies  are  continually  passing  off.  This  enables 
us  to  endure  the  very  great  heat  of  summer  ; for  this  constant  perspi- 
ration carries  off  our  superfluous  heat. 

11.  There  is  then  one  very  important  thing  for  us  to  do  to  keep  this 
skin  in  order  : and  what  do  you  think  it  is,  children  ? The  little  pores 
are  very  small,  so  that  when  there  is  a blister  formed,  and  filled  with 
water,  which  puffs  up  the  cuticle,  the  water  cannot  escape  through 
them. 

That  very  important  thing  for  all  to  remember,  is,  to  bathe  the  whole 
body , at  least  once  every  day , that  the  pores  may  not  be  closed  by  the 
perspiration  which  passes  off. 

12.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  follow  the  example  of  too  many  boys  and 
girls,  and  I am  afraid  children  of  an  elder  growth — merely  to  put  a 
little  water  on  their  hands  and  faces  ; many  children  would  like  to  run 
off  to  school  without  doing  even  that : but  that  part  of  our  bodies 
covered  by  clothing  must  be  kept  clean,  as  well  as  our  faces  and  hands, 
if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  health,  our  life,  and  happiness. 

13.  All  children  can  do  this  themselves,  without  troubling  their 
parents  ; and  if  they  will  do  it,  I can  assure  them  that  they  will  each 
have  a longer  life  and  more  enjoyment  ; for  if  the  particles  are  suffered 
to  remain  on  the  skin  we  cannot  breathe  so  well,  and  of  course  would 
soon  become  diseased. 

14.  If  the  windows  of  a house  should  never  be  washed,  they  would 
soon  become  nearly  useless,  and  would  give  us  very  little  light  or  plea- 
sure. If  the  paint  and  shingles  were  never  repaired,  the  house  would 
soon  fall  to  decay,  and  be  unfit  for  us  to  live  in  ; so  it  would  be  as  bad, 
and  even  worse  for  our  house — that  is,  our  body — if  we  did  not  repair 
or  clean  what  has  been  called  the  shingles  of  our  house,  that  is,  the 
skin.  The  nails  and  hair  are  appendages  to  the  skin  ; the  nails  are 
formed  by  little  layers  of  thin  skin,  and  serve  to  protect  the  ends  of  the 
fingers. 

15.  The  hair  is  for  a covering  to  the  skull,  each  hair  having  a little 
bulb  or  root  which  has  a nerve  of  sensation.  Some  say  that  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  contained  in  this  little  bulb ; others,  that  it  passes  through 
the  little  tube  in  each  hair.  Sometimes  the  root  decays,  arid  then  again 
the  skin  becomes  diseased.  In  either  case  the  hair  falls  off,  and  is  dead, 
or  has  no  life. 


Questions. — State  wliat  the  subject  of  chapter  third  is.  1.  State  where 
the  skin  is  situated.  How  should  we  appear  if  our  bodies  were  composed 
of  bones  and  muscles  only?  State  what  opinion  some  persons  entertain 
respecting  the  skin.  2.  Is  the  skin  always  of  the  same  thickness1?  Of  how 
many  coats  does  it  consist?  State  what  the  first  is.  Describe  the  cuticle.  How 
does  the  cuticle  become  hard  ? State  what  constitutes  the  difference  between 
the  hand  of  the  lady  and  that  of  the  stage-driver.  Is  the  cuticle  naturally- 
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harder  on  the  feet  and  hands  than  elsewhere  1 How  does  it  become  so  1 3. 

State  what  farther  you  can  say  about  the  cuticle.  State  what  the  finger- 
nails are,  and  what  their  use  is.  4.  State  what  the  second  layer  of  the  skin  is. 
State  what  is  meant  by  colouring  matter.  State  what  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence in  colour  among  individuals.  5.  State  what  the  third  layer  of  the  skin  is. 
State  what  produces  pain  or  sensation.  6.  State  what  causes  pain  when  a limb 
is  cut  off.  State  why  we  feel  the  prick  of  a needle.  7.  State  why  scars 
sometimes  disappear.  8.  l)o  children  ever  ‘out-grow’  scars'?  State  why 
we  occasionally  see  white  spots  on  the  bodies  of  negroes.  9.  How  is  the 
goodness  of  our  Creator  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  the  skin?  10.  State 
what  the  use  of  the  little  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  is.  11.  State  what 
important  thing  have  we  to  do.  State  what  the  result  would  be  if  the  pores 
of  the  skin  were  to  close.  12.  Will  it  not  be  sufficient  to  wash  our  hands  and 
faces  only?  State  what  depends  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  skin.  13.  State 
■who  can  relieve  parents  of  this  trouble.  State  what  the  good  results  will  be. 
14.  How  can  we  apply  the  principle  to  the  windows  and  paint  of  a house? 
State  what  the  nails  and  hair  are  called.  15.  State  what  purpose  the  hair 
serves.  Has  the  hair  any  nerves?  State  where  its  colouring  matter  is. 
State  when  the  hair  falls  off. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HEART  AND  LUNGS. 

1.  I will  now  tell  you,  children,  about  this  curious  heart  of  ours. 
You  will  recollect  that  you  learned  in  my  first  lesson,  that  our  food 
made  blood.  Suppose,  then,  we  had  bones,  muscles,  ligaments,  skin, 
and  stomach,  but  no  vessel  or  receptacle  to  receive  the  blood  when  it 
was  made. 

2.  Life,  under  such  circumstances,  could  no  more  be  sustained,  than 
a steamboat  could  sail  through  the  water  of  a thousand  little  streams,  if 
it  were  not  collected  together  in  a river  or  bed  of  water.  The  heart  is  a 
double  organ,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  with  the  point  inclining 
to  the  left  side,  which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  situated  there. 

3.  The  heart  has  four  divisions : two  to  receive  the  blood  after  it  is 
made  from  .the  food,  called  auricles  ; and  two  others,  called  ventricles , to 
send  it  to  the  several  stations  where  it  is  most  needed. 

4.  After  the  blood  comes  to  the  heart  from  the  veins,  it  is  necessary 
to  send  it  to  the  lungs  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  For  this  purpose  there 
are  muscles  in  the  heart  which  contract  and  force  it  out  to  the  lungs. 

.5.  Motion  is  of  two  kinds  : voluntary  and  involuntary.  That  is  vol- 
untary, which  is  performed  by  means  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  ten- 
dons, and  is  influenced  by  the  will  or  mind. 

Involuntary  motion  is  that  produced  by  organs  not  connected  with 
the  bones,  but  which  possess  muscular  fibres  ; as,  for  instance,  the 
stomach,  which  is  a hollow  muscle,  and  digests  its  food  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  mind. 

6.  The  heart  is  also  a hollow  muscle,  which  contracts  and  expands, 
to  receive  and  send  out  the  blood  when  necessary.  It  is  protected  by  a 
bag  called  the  pericardium,  which  is  made  of  strong  and  rough  materials. 
This  case  holds  a very  little  water  ; just  enough  to  permit  the  heart  to 
move  freely  and  easily,  and  is  placed  between  the  lungs. 

7.  The  lungs  fill  all  that  cavity  in  the  chest,  not  occupied  by  the 
heart,  and  are  composed  of  blood  and  air-vessels.  They  are  so  light 
that  they  would  float  in  the  water.  They  are  sometimes  called  bellows, 
because  they  contain  so  much  air.  They  appear  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  extend  each  side  of  the  heart.  When  we  take  in  a breath  of 
air,  we  inhale  it ; when  we  throw  out  a breath,  we  exhale  it. 

8.  We  inhale  it,  to  change  the  colour  of,  and  to  purify  the  blood. 
We  exhale  all  that  does  us  no  good,  but  which  would,  if  retained  in  the 
body,  be  an  injury  to  us.  You  know,  children,  that  air  is  all  around 
us  ; we  could  not  move  or  live  without  it ; and  though  we  can  neither 
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see  nor  handle  it,  yet  it  has  been  divided  into  several  gases,  called 
oxygen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen. 

9.  When  the  air  is  thus  divided,  one  part  of  it  will  sustain  life,  and 
the  others  are  very  injurious.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the 
dark  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  turns  it  to  a red  colour,  which  then  rushes 
back  into  the  heart.  The  muscles  of  the  heart  contract,  and  send  it  out 
through  the  vessels,  called  arteries,  to  make  skin,  bone,  flesh,  hair,  nails, 
and  every  other  part  of  the  body.  It  finally  terminates  in  the  small 
capillaries  and  veins,  when  it  is  changed  into  a dark  red  colour. 

10.  It  is  then  unfit  again  for  nourishment,  as  some  of  the  good  qual- 
ities have  been  taken  out  in  its  circulation.  This  dark  red  blood  then 
unites  with  the  chyle,  is  sent  into  the  heart,  thence  to  the  lungs,  and  is 
purified  by  the  air,  then  sent  back  with  its  colour  changed,  and  proceeds 
as  I have  previously  stated. 

11.  You  may  ask  why  the  blood  does  not  rush  back  again  to  the 
heart  after  it  has  entered  the  artery.  It  is  because  there  are  little  valves 
or  trap-doors  that  shut  over  the  arteries  when  the  blood  has  entered 
them.  These  move  as  easily  as  a door  closes  on  its  hinges,  and  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  blood. 

12.  The  arteries  are  larger  than  the  veins,  and  lie  deeper  in  the  sys- 
tem, or  more  removed  from  the  surface.  They  serve  to  carry  the  blood 
out  of  the  heart,  and  to  distribute  the  proper  nourishment  where  it  is  re- 
quired. The  veins  are  more  numerous,  and  smaller  in  size  than  the 
arteries,  and  bring  the  blood  to  the  heart. 

13.  There  was  great  wisdom  manifested  by  our  Maker  in  locating 
these  different  vessels  ; for  if  we  accidently  cut  a vein,t here  is  not  much 
danger  ; but  if  an  artery  be  severed,  and  the  ends  are  not  immediately 
tied,  death  will  he  the  result. 

14.  You  will  hear  physicians  frequently  speak  of  4 feeling  the  pulse 
for  that  purpose  they  take  hold  of  the  wrist.  All  they  mean,  is,  that 
they  wish  to  know  how  rapidly  the  blood  passes  or  circulates,  and  as  the 
artery  at  the  wrist  is  nearer  the  surface  than  any  other,  it  can  be  re- 
lied on  with  more  certainty,  although  the  blood  does  not  flow  through 
this  one  more  rapidly  than  through  the  others. 

15.  By  palpitation  of  the  heart,  we  mean  that  there  is  some  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way,  which  makes  the  circulation  irregular.  Our  lives  and 
existence  depend  on  the  regular  circulation  of  the  blood  ; hence,  this 
palpitation  is  considered  very  dangerous.  We  ought  not  to  breathe  the 
same  air  the  second  time  ; for  if  we  do,  it  will  not  then  contain  sufficient 
oxygen  to  produce  that  change  necessary  for  good  blood. 

16.  In  order  to  have  as  pure  air  as  possible,  we  should  ventilate  our 
rooms,  especially  those  in  which  we  sleep.  When  the  blood  is  taken 
from  the  body,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  thick,  or  coagulates  ; 
little  yellowish  particles  of  fluid  arise,  which  are  called  the  serum  ; a 
thick  substance  is  left,  which,  when  washed,  loses  its  red  appearance, 
and  becomes  white  ; this  is  called  the  fibrine  of  the  blood.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  that  there  is  iron  in  the  blood,  which  gives  the  red  colour 
to  these  particles. 

17 . You  have  all  heard  of  consumption.  This  means  that  the  lungs  are 
consumed,  or  incapable  of  inhaling  a sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  sup- 
port life.  This  disease,  which  causes  the  death  of  many  dear  friends,  is 
produced  by  wearing  thin  shoes  in  cold  and  damp  weather,  by  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  dirty  habits,  bad  air, 
free  use  of  animal  food,  licentious  indulgence,  frequent  colds,  inflamma- 
tion, &c.,  either  in  ourselves  or  parents,  and  by  drawing  the  clothes  so 
tightly  around  the  ribs  that  they  crowd  in  and  destroy  the  lung’s.  This 
disease  might  be  prevented  in  a variety  of  cases  by  proper  care  and.  at- 
tention* 

18.  Dr.  Harvey,  an  Englishman,  made  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  year  1620.  For  many  years  he  durst  not  let  the 
public  know  his  ideas  and  opinions  on  this  subject ; and  when  he  did, 
he  was  much  opposed,  very  few  believing  his  new  principles. 
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19.  Nearly  every  discovery  that  lias  been  made  in  physiology  or 
philosophy  has  met  with  very  hitter  opposition  when  first  introduced. 
Some  will  not  believe  any  new  doctrine,  even  when  there  are  light  and 
evidence  enough  to  prove  it  to  be  correct,  but  adhere  tenaciously  to  the 
old  system  of  things.  But  Harvey  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  principles 
admitted  by  the  scientific  ; and  though  he  was  much  persecuted  for 
many  years,  yet  he  had  the  pleasure  to  know  that  he  was  correct  in  his 
belief.  Among  the  many  proofs  which  led  him  to  make  this  discovery 
are  the  following. 

20.  First;  If  the  chest  of  a cold-blooded  animal,  a toad  or  a frog, 
be  opened,  the  heart  can  be  seen  to  contract  and  dilate.  Then  it  remains 
an  instant  at  rest,  and  again  dilates  and  contracts,  and  raises  itself  a 
little,  the  same  as  in  our  our  own  bodies,  causing  beating.  There 
would  be  no  cause  for  this  expansion  and  contraction,  if  the  blood  did 
not  flow  in  and  pass  out  of  the  heart. 

21.  Secondly;  Another  reason  is,  that  in  all  the  arteries  there  are 
valves,  which  permit  the  blood  to  pass  into  them,  but  prevent  its  pas- 
sage backward  toward  the  heart,  also  in  all  the  viens  the  valves  allow 
the  blood  to  go  toward  the  heart-,  but  not  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
which  facts  alone  would  clearly  prove  to  every  candid  mind,  that  they 
would  not  have  been  constructed  in  this  manner,  and  so  well  adapted 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  unless  it  had  been  for  that  specific  pur- 
pose, and  for  that  alone. 

22.  Thirdly ; It  has  been  said  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  veins  and  arteries  may  be  seen  by  a microscope — an  in- 
strument by  which  the  smallest  object  may  be  seen — in  some  of  the 
delicate  parts  of  different  animals,  as  in  the  web  of  a frog’s  foot. 

23.  Fourthly  ; The  way  in  which  bleeding  from  a vein  is  performed, 
is  gnother  proof  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  A tight  bandage  is 
placed  around  the  arm  above  the  place  where  the  vein  is  to  be  opened. 
The  blood  in  returning  through  it  towards  the  heart,  is  interrupted  in 
its  passage,  and  as  the  artery  underneath  is  not  compressed,  the  vein  is 
filled  with  blood,  and  is  swelled.  If  the  vein  be  then  opened  below 
the  bandage,  the  blood  will  flow  freely  ; but  if  the  bandage  be  tight 
enough  to  compress  the  artery,  the  blood  cannot  pass  through  it  from 
the  heart,  so  there  will  soon  be  none  in  the  vein  ; or  if  the  opening  be 
made  above  the  bandage  no  blood  is  obtained. 

24.  Fifthly  ; In  the  amputation,  or  cutting  off,  of  a limb,  the  surgeon 
ties  only  the  ends  of  the  arteries  together.  As  these  carry  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  patient  would  soon  bleed  so 
as  to  cause  death,  unless  some  means  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  The 
veins  which  carry  the  blood  back  to  the  heart  do  not  bleed,  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  tied. 

25.  From  these  five  reasons  or  proofs  of  Dr.  Harvey,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  blood  passes  from  the  heart,  through  the  arteries,  into 
the  veins,  and  is  returned  by  them  into  the  heart ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  blood  continually  circulates,  or  is  distributed  through  our 
bodies. 


Questions. — State  what  the  subject  of  chapter  four  is.  1.  State  what 
we  need  beside  skin,  bone,  muscles,  and  blood.  2.  State  what  the  result  would 
be  if  there  was  no  receptacle  for  the  blood.  Describe  the  heart  and  its  sit- 
uation. 3.  How  many  divisions  has  the  heart  ? State  what  they  are  called. 

State  what  the  office  of  the  auricles  is.  State  what  the  office  of  the  ventri- 
cles is.  4.  State  where  the  blood  is  sent,  that  comes  to  the  heart  from  the 

veins,.  How  is  this  accomplished  1 5.  State  what  the  two  kinds  of  motion 

i are.  State  what  is  voluntary  motion.  State  what  is  involuntary  motion. 
State  what  an  example  of  involuntary  motion  is.  6.  How  is  the  heart  en- 
abled to  receive  and  send  out  the  blood  1 By  what  is  the  heart  protected 
i State  what  this  case  contains,  and  for  what  purpose.  State  where  the  heart 
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is  situated.  7.  Of  what  are  the  lungs  composed  ? State  where  the  lungs  are 
situated.  State  what  is  said  of  their  weight.  State  what  they  sometimes  are 
called.  State  what  they  resemble  in  appearance.  State  what  is  meant  by 
inhalation.  State  what  is  meant  by  exhalation.  8.  State  what  the  use  of  in- 
halation is.  State  what  the  use  of  exhalation  is.  Is  air  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular space  ? Into  what  has  it  been  divided  ? ■ State  what  these  gases  are 
called.  9.  Are  these  different  gases  equally  healthy  ? State  what  effect  the 
oxygen  has  on  the  dark  blood,  and  what  becomes  of  the  blood.  By  what  means 
is  the  blood  sent  from  the  heart'?  For  what  purpose  is  it  sent  through  the 
arteries  ? State  what  becomes  of  this  blood.  10.  State  why  this  blood  is  then 
unfit  for  nourishment.  Describe  the  farther  course  of  the  blood.  11.  State 
what  query  might  here  suggest  itself.  State  what  prevents  the  flow  of  the 
blood  back  again  into  the  heart  through  the  artery.  12.  Describe  the  arteries, 
and  their  use.  Describe  the  veins,  and  their  specific  purpose.  13.  How  was 
the  wisdom  of  our  Maker  displayed  ? Do  the  veins  or  arteries  require  the 
most  care,  and  why ? 14.  State  what  is  meant  by  ‘feeling  the  pulse.’  State 

why  phjMcians  always  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  body  by  the  artery  at 
the  wrist.  15.  State  what  is  meant  by  the  palpitation  of  the  heart.  State  why 
palpitation  is  considered  dangerous.  State  why  we  should  not  breathe  the 
same  air  twice.  17.  How  can  we  obtain  pure  air?  State  what  rooms  especially 
require  ventilation.  State  what  change  takes  place  in  the  blood  when  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  State  wha’t  the  serum  is,  and  what  its  colour  is.  Describe 
the  fibrine  and  its  appearance.  State  what  other  elements  some  suppose  to 
be  contained  in  the  blood.  Is  there  always  the  same  quantity  of  iron  ? 17.  State 
what  consumption  is.  How  is  this  disease  produced  ? How  can  consumption 
be  avoided?  18.  State  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  what 
year?  Did  he  make  his  discovery  known?  19.  How  has  every  discovery  in 
science  been  received  by  the  public  ? To  what  do  some  always  adhere?  Was 
the  opposition  and  prejudice  finally  removed?  20.  State  what  the  first  proof 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was.  21.  State  what  the  second  proof  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  was.  State  wrhat  the  present  construction  of  the  veins 
and  arteries  should  clearly  prove.  22.  State  what  the  third  proof  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is.  What  is  a microscope  ? 23.  State  what  the  fourth 
proof  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is.  How  is  bleeding  from  a vein  per- 
formed ? State  what  the  result  would  be  if  a bandage  were  too  tightly  bound. 
24.  State  what  the  fifth  proof  of  the  circulation  is.  State  why  the  veins  do 
not  require  to  be  tied.  25.  To  what  conclusion  should  these  five  reasons  of 
Dr.  Harvey  lead  us  ? 


CHAPTER.  V. 

SECRETION. 

1 . The  word  secretion  means  a separation  of  fluids.  When  it  is  used 
in  physiology,  it  has  reference  to  a certain  process  by  which  various 
substances  are  separated  from  the  blood,  without  being  changed  in  their 
separation.  We  call  this  act  of  separation  secretion  ; and  we  also  call 
the  substance  that  is  separated  secretion  ; as  we  say  that  by  secretion 
the  gastric  juice  is  formed  in  the  stomach,  and  we  say  also  that  the  gas- 
tic  juice  is  a secretion  of  the  stomach.  Both  are  correct. 

2.  Without  secretion  there  would  be  no  possible  way  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  nourished,  and  many  injurious  substances 
would  not  be  discharged  from  the  blood  ; therefore  it  is  very  important 
for  our  health  that  these  secretions  should  not  be  interrupted.  These 
substances,  though  derived  and  separated  from  the  blood,  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  and  composition  from  the  blood,  as  we  shall  see. 

3.  There  are  three  kinds  of  organs  for  the  purpose  of  secretion,  which 
I wish  you  to  remember,  when  I have  explained  them  to  you. 

First — The  exiialant  vessels. 

Second — The  follicles. 

Third — The  glands. 

4.  You  may  recollect  that  I have  informed  you  that  there  are  a great 
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) many  little  vessels  through  which  the  chyle  passes  over  the  intestines. 
These  are  called  capillaries,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the  exha- 
lant  vessels,  which  are  very  small,  are  connected  with  them.  These 
exhalations  are  internal,  when  they  take  place  in  the  body.  The  head, 
chest,  and  stomach  are  all  lined  with  a thin  covering,  which  throws 
out  a little  fluid,  sufficient  to  keep  them  moist,  and  enable  them  to 
move  easily. 

•5.  The  fat,  of  which  I have  heretofore  spoken,  is  caused  by  exhala- 
tion, or  is  one  form  of  secretion.  It  is  first  an  oily,  greasy  fluid,  then 
becomes  hard,  and  serves  as  a protection  to  the  skin.  Then  the  liga- 
ments around  the  joints  are  lined  with  the  same  kind  of  membrane  as 
the  stomach  ; this  secretes  the  synovia,  which  enables  the  joints  to  move 
easily. 

6.  The  marrow  that  is  in  the  long  bones  is  another  secreted  exhala- 
tion. The  use  of  the  marrow  is  not  known.  Many  supposed  it  were 
to  make  the  bones  less  liable  to  be  broken  ; but  there  is  more  of  it  in 
the  bones  of  aged  than  in  those  of  younger  persons,  and  their  bones 
are  much  more  easily  broken. 

7.  The  external  exhalations  are  those  which  take  place  out  of  the 
body.  These  are  the  sweat  or  perspiration  that  is  continually  passing 
off,  and  a little  moist  or  fluid  which  passes  from  the  lungs. 

8.  The  second  division  of  secretory  organs  are  called  follicles.  These 
are  little  bags,  found  in  the  skin  near  the  surface.  They  secrete  an 
oily  substance.  When  this  does  not  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
it  appears  like  a little  ridge  or  worm  ; but  if  the  pores  be  kept  open  by 
frequent  bathing,  this  fluid  will  pass  off  as  soon  as  it  is  secreted. 
There  are  follicles  in  each  ear  to  secrete  the  ear-wax , which  will  pro- 
duce deafness  if  it  be  not  removed.  There  is  a little  follicle  at  the 
root  of  each  hair  ; and  the  difference  between  the  moistness  in  the  hair 
of  different  persons  depends  on  the  amount  of  liquid  that  the  follicle 
secretes. 

9.  The  third  division  of  secretory  organs  are  called  glands.  These  are 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  of  various  sizes  ; some 
being  quite  small,  others  quite  large,  weighing  several  pounds,  and 
containing  arteries  and  veins  to  carry  the  blood  to  them  and  return  it 
again.  The  substances  which  the  glands  secrete  differ  very  much  in 
appearance  from  the  blood,  although  they  are  formed  from  it. 

10.  It  is  thought  that  the  elements  of  all  the  different  secretions 
exist  in  the  blood  ; but  when  different  elements  are  united  in  different 
quantities  or  proportions,  the  result,  of  course,  is  different ; for  the 
same  reason  that  a certain  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  being  united  with 
several  different  gases,  makes  air  ; but  if  we  unite  another  quantity  of 
the  same  oxygen  gas  with  other  gases,  it  makes  water  ; so  that  if  two 
or  more  elements  existing  in  the  blood  were  united,  they  would  pro- 
duce tears  ; while  several  other  elements  would  make  the  gastric  juice, 
and  so  on  with  all  the  other  secretions. 

11.  There  is,  however,  a principle  of  life  within  us,  that  regulates  all 
these  different  operations,  that  they  may  produce  the  desired  result. 
Some  of  the  most  important  fluids  which  the  glands  secrete,  are  the 
following  : first,  the 

SALIVA. 

12.  The  saliva  is  fo lined  by  three  pairs  of  glands,  situated  in  the 
mouth.  They  secrete  the  fluid  which  passes  into  the  mouth  through  a 
little  tube  in  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Its  principal  use  when  mixed 
with  the  food,  is  to  moisten  it,  and  render  its  passage  more  easy  down 
the  throat.  It  also  makes  the  voice  clearer  and  better,  by  keeping  the 
organs  moist.  The  saliva  has  no  smell,  taste,  or  color,  is  a little  heavier 
than  water,  and  contains  some  salt  and  a little  acid. 
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GASTRIC  JUICE. 

13.  This  fluid  is  secreted  in  the  stomach,  and  very  much  resembles 
the  saliva  ; yet  it  is  more  powerful  in  its  operations,  and  of  more  im- 
portance to  us  in  its  use.  During  the  process  of  digestion,  this  fluid  is 
poured  on  the  food,  and  dissolves  it  into  a soft  mass,  which  is  called 
chyme.  It  has  the  same  effect  on  the  food  that  rennet  has  on  milk  in 
the  process  of  making  cheese.  So  when  little  infants  throw  up  their 
milk  from  their  stomachs  in  a curdled  state,  it  shows  that  their 
stomachs  are  in  a healthy  condition. 

14.  It  is  nearly  tasteless,  and  without  odour,  yet  it  has  the  quality  of 
preventing  putrefaction,  and  will  even  remove  it  after  it  has  commenced. 
It  is  said  that  portions  of  dead  bodies,  which  become  putrid  and  dis- 
agreeable, become  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  as  in  a state  of  preserva- 
tion when  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  some  animals. 

15.  Though  the  gastric  juice  possesses  those  remarkable  solvent 
properties,  which  enable  it  to  dissolve  even  the  hardest  substances, 
yet  it  has  no  power  to  act  on  anything  that  has  life.  Consequently, 
worms  will  live  in  the  stomach  for  some  time,  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  dead,  the  gastric  juice  acts  on  them  and  dissolves  them. 

16.  That  digestion  is  effected  in  the  manner  here  described,  and  is 
also  influenced  by  the  gastric  juice,  has  been  proved  by  experiments 
tried  on  a young  Canadian,  who  received  a wound  in  his  side  large 
enough  for  his  physician  to  make  observations  when  he  took  his  food. 
He  ascertained  how  long  it  required  different  kinds  of  food  to  digest, 
and  the  effect  of  the  gastric  juice  on  it,  and  made  various  other  inter- 
esting experiments,  which  are  fully  detailed  in  almost  every  work  on 
this  subject. 

BILE. 

17.  The  bile  is  secreted  by  the  liver,  which  lies  on  the  right  side,  just 
between  the  ribs,  and  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body.  It  has  a brown, 
yellowish  colour,  is  very  bitter  and  thick,  and  assists  in  the  formation 
of  chyle.  Some  suppose  that  the  liver  acts  as  a kind  of  sponge,  to  ab- 
sorb all  noxious  substances  in  the  blood,  and  throw  them  out  of  the 
system  by  means  of  the  bile. 

18.  You  sometimes  hear  that  persons  have  a 4 bilious  stomach / The 
bile  should  not  be  in  the  stomach  ; and  this  would  never  be  the  case  if 
the  stomach  were  always  in  a healthy  state.  When  oily  substances,  as 
gravy,  etc.,  are  in  the  stomach,  the  gastric  juice  cannot  act  on  them  ; 
so  the  bile  flows  from  the  liver,  enters  the  stomach,  and  helps  to  remove 
them. 

PANCREATIC  PLUID. 

19.  This  fluid  is  secreted  by  the  pancreas,  a gland  situated  behind 
the  stomach.  This  gland  secretes  a very  little  fluid,  of  a yellow  colour, 
salt  taste,  without  odour,  similar  to  the  saliva.  Its  secretion  is  not  in- 
creased during  digestion,  yet  many  suppose  it  assists  in  forming  the 
chyle. 

TEARS. 

20.  The  tears  are  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  behind  and  at  the 
corner  of  the  eyes.  They  have  a salt  taste,  and  are  inodorous. 

21.  Tire  above  are  some  of  the  principal  secretions  ; and,  from  what 
has  been  said  of  them,  you  will  again  see  how  very  important  it  is  to 
possess  good  blood  ; for  from  this  very  blood  is  formed  the  tears,  the 
gastric  juice,  the  bile,  the  bones,  etc. 

22.  There  are  little  vessels  situated  all  over  the  body,  one  of  which 
has  a little  fluid  to  make  the  finger  nail ; another,  the  joint ; another, 
the  bone  ; one  has  a substance  which  helps  to  give  the  eyes  their  beau- 
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tiful  colour  ; another,  to  help  to  form  the  soft  hair  ; and  so  on.  All 
these  little  vessels  have  their  respective  offices  to  fulfil,  which  is  done 
without  any  confusion,  in  perfect  system  and  order. 

23.  Hence  we  see  that  the  work  of  secretion  is  a beautiful  system, 
nicely  arranged  by  our  Creator,  and  should  cause  us  to  love  and  admire 
that  great  Being  who  has  formed  our  bodies,  and  who  sustains  us  by 
his  goodness  and  power. 

24.  What  a wonderful  body  we  have  to  keep  in  order  ! Just  think  of 
the  heart,  beating,  beating,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  times  in  a 
day,  month  after  month,  for  seventy  or  eighty  years,  without  once  being 
out  of  order. 

25.  Every  thing  in  machinery  needs  to  be  thoroughly  repaired  ocas- 
sionally,  however  perfect  the  construction  may  be.  A perfectly  fin- 
ished wheel  wdll  not  always  revolve  without  being  oiled.  The  most 
beautiful  house  needs  frequent  repairs. 

26.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  our  heart.  It  is  ever  faithful  to 
perform  its  duty,  if  we  are  only  faithful  in  taking  care  of  it.  It  never 
grows  weary,  nor  falls  asleep  ; but  whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  it  is 
untiringly  at  work. 

27.  Then  what  a perfect  frame-work  we  have,  finished  and  covered 
so  nicely  with  skin  and  muscles  1 We  have  eyes  for  seeing,  and  ears 
for  hearing  ; we  can  discern  pleasant  odours,  and  we  can  taste  agreeable 
food.  We  should  surely  have  feelings  of  gratitude  to  our  Maker  for  all 
that  he  has  done  for  us,  and  ought  to  feel  under  the  greatest  obligations 
to  keep  all  these  different  parts  in  order  ; to  form  no  foolish  and  evil 
habit  which  will  weaken  the  powers  of  our  bodies,  or  the  faculties  of 
our  minds.  Some  have  naturally  more  vitality  than  others  ; but  all 
can  enjoy  a measure  of  health  for  many  years,  if  they  will  but  obey 
the  laws  of  health. 

28.  All  organised  beings — by  which  I mean  those  that  have  functions 
or  organs  to  nourish  and  sustain  them — are  limited  in  their  periods  of 
existence.  The  length  of  life  in  plants,  animals,  and  man,  depends 
very  much  on  the  time  which  it  requires  for  them  to  mature.  Those 
which  mature  or  ripen  quickest,  soonest  come  to  decay  ; those  persons 
whose  bodies  are  perfected  the  quickest,  die  the  soonest. 

29.  The  little  sapling  has  to  grow  many,  many  years,  before  it  at- 
tains to  the  full  stature  of  an  oak  ; yet,  when  it  is  matured,  it  will  live 
for  ages,  sometimes  for  a thousand  years.  But  the  annual  requires  but 
a few  months  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  We  plant  the  seed  ; in  a few 
weeks  the  tiny  leaves  appear,  expand,  bud,  blossom,  and  the  plant  dies. 
The  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  man. 

Man  rarely  comes  to  maturity  before  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  his 
life  is  proportionately  long,  being  threescore  years  and  ten — seventy 
years — when  he  takes  care  of  himself  ; but  some  of  the  lower  animals 
attain  their  full  size  and  growth  in  a few  years,  and  scarcely  ever  live 
over  twenty  or  thirty. 

30.  In  early  youth,  before  the  body  is  matured,  the  functions  of  diges- 
tion, nutrition,  etc.,  are  very  active,  and  are  rapidly  performed.  The 
brain  is  larger,  and  the  nervous  system  is  then  more  developed  than  in 
after  periods  of  life.  The  child  eats,  his  food  nourishes  his  body,  and 
he  grows  rapidly ; but  though  man  eats  a much  greater  quantity  of  food, 
yet  he  can  scarcely  perceive  any  difference  in  his  stature  or  size  from 
one  year  to  another. 

31.  There  is  a period  when  the  body  has  attained  its  full  growth, 
called  maturity.  When  this  period  is  reached,  there  appears  for  a little 
time  to  be  neither  progress  nor  decline.  Though  there  is  in  our  system 
a power  to  repair  all  injuries  which  the  body  receives,  to  heal  all  the 
wounds,  and  to  unite  all  the  bones  ; yet  the  body  will  finally  decay, 
regardless  of  all  our  exertions  to  guard  and  preserve  it. 

32.  We  cannot  see  that  this  decay  is  necessary  from  the  nature  of 
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the  body,  neither  can  it  arise  from  the  gratification  of  the  artificial 
wants  of  civilized  life  ; for  savages  do  not  retain  their  faculties  as  long 
as  those  who  are  in  a civilised  state.  But  it  appears  to  be  the  order  of 
nature,  that  man  should  live,  then  die.  When  adult  life  has  passed, 
then  the  organs  begin  to  decay. 

33.  The  nervous  system  is  first  affected ; the  hearing,  sight,  etc., 
grow  feeble  ; the  muscles  become  stiff,  hardened,  and  difficult  to  con- 
tract, so  that  they  cannot  well  support  the  body  ; hence  old  persons  are 
inclined  to  stoop  and  totter,  and  therefore  require  the  additional  assist- 
ance of  a cane  or  staff.  Then  the  circulating  system  begins  to  decline, 
bony  substances  gather  around  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  thus  inter- 
rupt the  free  passage  of  the  blood.  The  lungs  cannot  breathe  or  inhale 
the  air  so  well,  therefore  the  blood  is  not  so  well  purified. 

84.  Their  systems  become  more  feeble,  till  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
perform  their  various  offices  ; then  death  ensues.  Many  accidents  are 
fatal,  and  produce  death  in  aged  persons,  because  their  bodies  become 
enfeebled,  and  can  neither  assist  nor  repair  injuries  as  well  as  in  youth. 
The  bones  of  children  easily  unite  ; but  in  after  years  there  is  a want 
of  that  strength  and  vigour,  so  that  when  the  bones  are  shattered  or  in- 
jured, the  injury  cannot  well  be  repaired. 

35.  Children,  I hope  by  these  few  lessons  and  instructions,  you  will 
have  been  incited  to  think  more  of  the  functions  of  your  bodies,  and 
that  the  older  you  grow  the  more  you  will  become  interested  in  this 
important  study.  When  you  see  flies  walking  and  balancing  themselves 
on  the  ceiling,  think,  and  try  to  find  out  why  they  can  support  them- 
selves there  without  falling.  So  of  everything  around  you.  Be  not 
contented  to  know  that  things  are  as  you  see  them,  but  find  out  the 
reason , if  you  can.  I hope  you  will  now  understand  better  than  you 
did  what  physiology  means. 

36.  I will  give  you  another  chapter  on  the  instincts  of  animals,  and 
will  then  leave  this  interesting  part  of  the  subject,  to  speak  of  another 
part  even  more  interesting,  if  possible  : viz.,  the  brain  and  nervous 
system. 


Questions. — Name  the  subject  of  chapter  fifth.  1.  State  what  secretion 
means.  How  is  the  term  used  in  physiology  ? State  what  two  things  this 
word  comprehends.  What  is  an  example  ? 2.  State  what  the  advantages  of 
secretion  are.  How  important  is  secretion  to  health  1 Are  the  secreted  sub- 
stances similar  to  the  blood  1 3.  How  many  kinds  of  secretory  organs  are 
there  1 State  what  the  first  kind  is.  State  what  the  second  kind  is.  State 
what  the  third  kind  is.  4.  State  with  what  the  exhalant  vessels  are  connected. 
State  what  internal  exhalations  mean.  State  where  some  of  the  internal  ex- 
halations are  found.  5.  By  what  is  the  fat  caused  ? How  is  it  formed  ? State 
what  the  synovia  is,  and  where  it  is  secreted.  6.  State  what  secretion  the  long 
bones  contain.  State  what  the  use  of  marrow  is.  How  do  we  know  that  it 
does  not  strengthen  the  bones'?  7.  State  what  external  exhalations  mean. 
State  what  some  of  the  external  exhalations  are.  8.  State  what  the  second 
division  of  secretory  organs  are.  State  what  the  follicles  are.  How  does  their 
secretion  appear?  State  what  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  that  this  secretion  may 
pass  off’.  State  what  the  follicle  in  the  ear  secretes.  State  what  is  one  cause 
of  deafness.  State  what  use  the  follicle  at  the  root  of  the  hair  is.  9.  State 
what  the  third  division  of  secretory  organs  are.  Describe  the  glands.  Are 
the  substances  secreted  by  the  glands  similar  to  the  blood?  10.  Are  these 
substances  contained  in  the  blood  ? State  what  produces  the  difference  be- 
tween them.  Explain  in  what  way  this  principle  holds  true  in  reference  to 
different  quantities  of  the  same  gas.  11.  State  what  regulates  all  these  differ- 
ent operations.  State  what  the  first  fluid  is  that  is  secreted  by  the  glands. 
12.  How  is  the  saliva  formed ? How  does  it  pass  into  the  mouth?  State 
what  its  principal  use  is.  State  what  the  properties  of  saliva  are  ? 13.  State 
what  the  second  secretion  of  the  glands  is.  State  where  the  gastric  juice  is 
secreted.  In  what  does  it  differ  from  the  saliva  ? State  what  its  use  is. 
State  what  effect  it  has  on  our  food.  State  when  we  judge  the  stomach  of 
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infants  to  be  in  a healthy  condition.  14.  State  what  the  principal  properties 
of  the  gastric  juice  are.  15.  Does  the  gastric  juice  act  on  substances  having 
life  ? State  when  this  fluid  acts  on  these  substances.  How  powerful  is  it 
at  times  ? State  when  this  will  take  place.  16.  In  what  manner  has  it  been 
proved  that  these  ideas  of  digestion  are  correct  ? State  what  facts  were  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  this  youth.  17.  State  what  the  third  secretion  of  the 
glands  is.  State  what  organ  secretes  the  bile.  State  what  the  properties  of 
the  bile  are.  State  what  some  suppose  the  function  of  the  liver  to  be.  18. 
Should  persons  ever  have  ‘bilious  stomachs  ?’  State  why  not.  State  when 
the  bile  is  necessary  to  the  stomach.  19.  State  what  the  fourth  secretion  of 
the  glands  is.  State  what  organ  secretes  the  pancreatic  juice.  State  what 
the  properties  of  this  fluid  are.  20.  State  what  the  fifth  secretion  of  the  glands 
is.  By  what  are  the  tears  secreted'?  State  what  these  properties  are.  21. 
What  is  a reason  why  we  should  try  to  have  good  blood?  22.  Name  some  of 
the  uses  of  the  little  vessels  situated  over  the  body.  In  what  way  do  these 
vessels  perform  their  respective  offices?  23.  How  should  we  regard  the  work 
of  secretion  ? State  what  feelings  it  ought  to  incite  in  us  toward  our  Creator. 
24.  State  why  we  should  ever  think  of  our  bodies.  Is  there  anything  remark- 
able about  our  hearts  ? 25.  What  is  a fact  in  regard  to  all  machinery  ? How 
does  this  apply  to  a wheel  or  a house?  26.  Does  the  same  principle  hold 
true  with  respect  to  our  heart  ? 27.  State  what  nice  adaptations  there  are  in 
our  frame-works  that  should  call  forth  our  admiration.  Under  what  obliga- 
tions are  we?  In  what  way  can  all  enjoy  a measure  of  health?  28.  State 
what  organised  beings  are.  Do  they  always  exist?  On  what  does  the  length 
of  life  in  man,  plants,  and  animals  depend  ? Explain  this  fact.  29.  What  is 
said  of  the  growth  and  duration  of  the  oak  ? In  what  way  does  the  animal 
differ  from  the  oak  ? State  what  the  difference  is  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals  in  regard  to  maturity  and  decay.  30.  In  what  condition  are  all  the 
functions  in  youth  ? What  is  said  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  at  that 
period?  State  what  the  effect  of  the  food  is.  Has  the  food  the  same  effect  on 
the  man?  31.  What  is  meant  by  maturity?  State  what  the  condition  of  the 
body  is  at  this  time.  Is  there  anything  in  our  systems  to  enable  us  to  resist 
injuries,  etc.  ? Will  this  power  always  continue  ? 32.  Do  we  know  the  causes 
of  decay  ? State  what  appears  to  be  one  cause  ? State  what  takes  place  after 
adult  life  has  passed.  33.  State  what  system  is  first  affected.  State  why  aged 
persons  require  an  artificial  support.  State  what  system  decays  next.  How 
does  this  affect  the  blood  ? 34.  When  does  death  ensue?  State  why  accidents 

are  more  fatal  to  the  aged  than  to  the  young.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  the 
bones  of  children  ? 35.  State  to  what  these  lessons  ought  to  incite  and  encour- 
age children.  Should  the  mind  be  contented  by  observation  alone  ? State 
what  we  always  should  endeavour  to  ascertain.  36.  State  what  subject  will  be 
explained  next. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INSTINCT. 

1.  There  is  in  many  respects  a great  resemblance  or  analogy  be- 
tween man  and  other  animals.  Some  animals  exhibit  marks  of  skill, 
sagacity,  caution,  or  judgment ; and,  in  many  cases,  the  power  of 
reasoning  almost  equal  to  human  beings. 

2.  Some  suppose  that  every  animal  possesses  all  the  faculties  with 
which  man  is  endowed,  only  in  a much  more  limited  degree,  modified 
by  circumstances,  but  not  guided  by  reason. 

3.  Whether  this  be  correct  or  not,  we  know  that  animals  show  as 
many  of  these  different  talents  as  it  is  possible  without  having  the  in- 
tellect of  man.  Sometimes  they  appear  to  be  guided  by  experience, 
observation,  and  even  reason.  However  this  may  be,  they  are  endowed 
with  a principle  that  enables  them  to  seek  their  food,  build  their  habita- 
tions, and  take  care  of  their  young,  which  is  called  instinct.  They 
have  also  the  power  to  vary  their  means  or  course  of  action,  in  order  to 
.accomplish  certain  ends,  when  circumstances  vary  or  require  this 
change. 
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4.  Instinct  is  that  which  prompts  an  animal  to  act,  without  teaching 
from  others  ; to  follow  a certain  course  which  is  best  adapted  to  his 
wants  and  condition. 

5.  The  reason  of  man  has  been  called  a c bundle  of  instincts  yet 
there  is  a wide  difference  between  the  powers  of  men  and  animals.  Man 
improves  from  one  year  to  another  ; his  knowledge  is  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, observation,  and  reflection. 

6.  The  dwellings  of  man  differ  in  different  countries  and  ages,  from 
the  hut  of  the  savage  to  the  palace  of  the  king  ; though  man  con- 
structed both  the  hut  and  the  palace. 

Beavers  build  the  same  kind  of  houses  now  that  they  built  many 
hundred  years  ago  ; and  so  of  all  other  animals  ; there  is  no  improve- 
ment from  one  generation  to  another  ; they  always  continue  the  same. 

7.  Smellie  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  instincts  ; one  kind  which  the 
animal  can  scarcely  help  obeying,  -without  any  instruction  or  experi- 
ence ; and  a second  kind  by  which  they  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
peculiar  situations,  and  can  also  improve  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion. 

8.  I will  relate  some  anecdotes  to  you,  which  illustrate  these  different 
instincts  in  some  of  the  different  animals  ; and  though  it  may  seem  to 
you  impossible  that  these  are  true,  yet  I shall  mention  none  except 
those  which  I know  to  be  true  by  having  witnessed  them  myself,  or 
those  related  to  me  by  friends  who  have  seen  them,  or  those  given  by 
different  physiologists  as  facts.  So  you  may  believe  them  all. 

9.  Young  birds  always  open  their  mouths  at  every  noise  the}''  hear, 
because  they  think  it  is  their  mother’s  voice,  and  that  she  is  bringing 
them  food.  They  do  not  use  their  wings  till  they  have  gained  strength, 
and  have  observed  in  which  wav  mother- birds  use  theirs. 
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10.  Insects  place  their  eggs  in  the  most  favourable  situation  for  their 
young.  All  those  whose  young  feed  on  vegetables  place  their  eggs  on 
plants.  Those  that  always  live  in  the  water  place  their  eggs  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

11.  The  wasp  builds  her  nest,  deposits  her  eggs  in  it,  then  brings 
just  enough  green  worms,  which  she  rolls  together  so  that  they  cannot 
move,  and  then  leaves  them  as  nourishment  for  her  young.  She  does 
not  wish  them  as  food  for  herself,  but  knows  that  they  are  the  best 
nourishment  for  the  little  young  wasps.  Dr.  Darwin  relates  a fact 
which  he  saw  himself.  A wasp  caught  a fly  almost  as  large  as  her  own 
size.  She  cut  off  its  extremities  and  tried  to  fly  away  with  the  body, 
but  found  that  on  account  of  a slight  breeze,  the  fly’s  wings  impeded 
her  own  flight.  She  came  to  the  ground,  cut  off  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  fly’s  wings  with  her  mouth,  and  then  flew  away. 

12.  Bees  exhibit  a wanderful  sagacity.  They  choose  their  queen, 
and  then  build  their  cells,  which  are  very  neatly  and  beautifully  con- 
structed. When  they  increase  so  much  in  number  that  the  old  hive  is 
not  large  enough  to  contain  them,  they  choose  their  queen,  swarm,  and 
seek  a new  home.  If  there  is  not  room  for  all  their  operations,  they 
increase  the  depth  of  their  honey  cells.  Those  who  wish  to  find  the 
honey  of  these  bees  which  have  strayed  away  in  the  woods,  and  have 
built  their  nests  there,  catch  twro  bees,  carry  them  to  a distance,  and 
then  let  them  fly  ; each  takes  the  straight  line  towards  the  nest  or  hive, 
and  by  observing  these  lines  the  hive  may  be  found,  in  the  direction 
where  they  cross  each  other. 

18.  Sometimes  bees  stray  aw^ay  and  build  their  hives  in  the  trunks  of 
hollow  trees.  There  was  a large  tree  cut  down  in  a certain  place,  and 
near  the  root  a great  many  layers  of  honey  w^ere  found  ; the  bees  had 
probably  deposited  their  honey  in  it  for  many  years.  Bees  are  indus- 
trious insects,  and  will  not  permit  any  drones— those  bees  which  wTill 
not  work — to  live  with  them,  but  they  all  assist  each  other. 

14.  The  spider  and  many  other  insects  exhibit  a kind  of  singular  in- 
'stinct.  If  you  touch  a spider  with  your  finger,  he  will  run  awray  as 
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swiftly  as  he  can  ; but  if  he  finds  that  he  cannot  run  in  any  direction, 
he  draws  his  feet  together,  and  lies  perfectly  motionless,  feigning  to  be 
dead  ; and  if  he  be  tom  by  pins,  he  will  not  show  the  slightest  signs 
of  suffering. 

15.  Ants  generally  make  their  nests  on  the  ground  ; but  in  Siam  they 
build  them  on  trees,  because  that  country  is  often  flooded  with  water, 
and  people,  they  say,  are  obliged  to  build  their  houses  on  long  poles. 

16.  There  are  some  birds  that  always  move  to  a warm  climate  as 
soon  as  winter  approaches.  They  go  at  a particular  time,  and  return 
again  at  a particular  season. 

When  birds  have  liberty  to  do  as  they  please,  they  always  build  their 
nests  of  the  same  material — the  same  mud  and  straw,  and  in  the  same 
spot,  year  after  year. 

17.  Sometimes  they  wholly  change  their  mode  of  building,  especially 
in  those  countries  where  snakes  abound.  The  bird  hangs  its  nest  on 
the  branch  of  the  tree,  and  makes  the  opening  to  it  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  should  the  snake  crawl  up  the  tree  to  the  limb,  it  could  not  get 
into  the  nest  to  take  the  eggs. 

18.  There  is  a certain  bird  that  has  been  seen  to  catch  grasshoppers, 
and  fasten  them  to  the  twigs  of  trees  where  the  little  birds  were  accus- 
tomed to  come.  Why,  do  you  think,  did  she  do  this  ? for  she  never  eats 
them  herself.  The  reason  was  this  ; her  instinct  taught  her  that  little 
birds  were  fond  of  grasshoppers  ; and  as  she  was  very  fond  of  little 
birds,  she  put  them  there  for  a bait  to  decoy  and  bring  them  to  that 
place,  so  that  she  might  catch  and  eat  them. 

19.  A swallow  once  slipped  its  foot  into  the  noose  of  a cord,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  escape,  drew  the  knot  tight,  so  that  he  could  not  get 
away.  He  rased  a most  piteous  cry,  which  drew  a large  flock  of 
swallows  around  him.  When  they  perceived  his  condition,  each  one 
struck  the  cord  with  his  beak  till  it  was  broken,  and  their  companion 
was  freed. 

20.  When  two  goats  meet  on  a narrow  ledge  of  rock  over  a precipice, 
and  see  that  there  is  no  room  to  pass  each  other,  after  stopping  a 
moment,  one  crouches  down,  and  permits  the  other  to  walk  gently  over 
his  back  ; then  each  one  continues  his  journey  along  the  narrow  and 
dangerous  path.  Certainly  they  show  a more  accommodating  spirit 
than  some  men  do. 

21.  There  was  a certain  cat,  which  frequently  went  into  a closet, 
the  door  of  which  was  fastened  by  a common  iron  latch.  When  the 
door  was  closed,  and  she  wished  to  come  out,  she  mounted  on  the  bench 
of  the  window,  which  was  near  the  door,  and  with  her  paw  lifted  the 
latch,  and  came  out.  This  she  did  for  many  years.  Another  cat, 
which  lived  with  a friend  of  mine,  was  accustomed  to  come  to  the  kit- 
chen door  every  morning,  at  precisely  five  o’clock,  open  the  door  with 
her  paw,  and  come  into  the  house. 

22.  The  same  family  had  a dog  which  would  jump  and  be  very 
uneasy  as  soon  as  he  saw  any  of  the  men  in  the  family  put  on  their 
coats  as  if  to  go  out.  If  they  told  him  in  a quiet  tone  that  he  might  go 
with  them,  he  would  lie  down  quietly  at  their  feet ; but  if  they  said, 
you  cannot  go,  he  would  skulk  away  under  the  table. 

23.  Dogs  possess  a remarkable  degree  of  instinct,  sagacity,  or  under- 
standing. In  Switzerland  there  are  high  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
are  always  covered  by  snow.  Sometimes  the  snow  falls  on  them  sud- 
denly, in  such  large  masses  that  houses  and  travellers  are  buried.  There 
is  a convent  among  the  mountains  called  the  St.  Bernard,  where  the 
monks  keep  a particular  kind  of  dog  that  they  send  out  after  a snow- 
storm in  search  of  travellers,  whom  they  frequently  dig  out  of  large 
banks  of  snow,  and  save  their  lives. 

24.  There  are  hunting  dogs  in  Mexico,  which  assist  in  catching  and 
killing  deer.  The  weight  of  the  deer  is  generally  six  times  as  great  as 
their  own,  so  that  if  they  should  attack  them  in  front  they  might  be 
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killed,  or  have  their  backs  broken.  Instead  of  this  they  attack  them 
at  the  side,  or  at  the  back,  and  when  the  deer  starts  to  run,  the  dog 
throws  him  over.  Some  dogs  will  take  a basket,  and  go  every  day  to 
market  to  get  their  dinner.  They  can  always  find  their  master  by 
smelling  his  tracks  along  the  ground,  even  if  he  is  at  a great  distance, 
and,  if  possible,  will  never  leave  him. 

25.  Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  by  different  writers  about 
the  sagacity  of  the  elephant. 

When  tamed,  it  becomes  the  most  gentle  and  obedient  of  all  animals. 
It  can  be  taught  to  kneel,  to  take  a chariot  or  any  load  put  on  its  back, 
which  it  carries  easily.  They  sometimes  exhibit  shame  and  ambition, 
They  were  formerly  used  to  assist  in  launching  ships.  A certain  one 
was  employed  to  take  a large  vessel  into  the  water,  but  it  was  too  heavy 
for  him.  When  his  master  saw  that  he  was  incapable  to  perform  his 
task,  he  said, 4 take  away  the  lazy  beast,  and  bring  another.’  The  crea- 
ture heard  this,  and  made  another  effort,  but  broke  his  skull,  and  died  on 
the  spot. 

26.  In  a certain  city,  an  elephant,  in  passing  along  the  streets,  put 
his  trunk  into  the  window  of  a tailor’s  shop,  where  several  people  were 
at  work.  One  of  them  pricked  the  end  of  it  with  a needle  ; the  animal 
passed  on  as  if  he  did  not  perceive  the  insult ; but  when  he  came  to  a 
puddle  of  muddy  water,  he  took  some  in  his  trunk,  went  back,  and 
threw  it  all  over  the  men,  and  spoiled  their  work. 

27.  An  artist  in  France  wished  to  paint  the  elephant  with  his  trunk 
raised  in  the  air,  and  his  mouth  open.  So  a boy  was  employed  to 
throw  fruit  into  his  mouth,  to  keep  him  in  this  position  ; but,  as  he 
frequently  deceived  him,  he  at  last  became  angry,  and  one  day  took 
some  dirty  water  in  his  trunk,  and  threw  it  all  over  the  painter’s  pic- 
ture, as  if  he  knew  that  this  was  the  most  effectual  way  by  which  he 
could  vent  his  spite. 

28.  A child  that  could  not  walk  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  elephant  ; 
as  soon  as  the  child  crawled  to  the  extent  of  the  elephant’s  chain,  he 
would  quietly  lift  it  with  his  trunk,  and  replace  it  in  the  spot  where  it 
was  first  left.  They  formerly  went  to  the  battle-field  with  the  Burmans 
to  help  them  to  carry  on  their  war.  When  an  extra  task  was  to  be 
performed,  some  favourite  dainty  was  held  out  to  the  elephant  before 
the  time;  and  he,  as  if  aware  that  his  success  would  be  rewarded, 
made  double  exertions  to  earn  it,  and  please  his  master. 

29.  The  beaver  is  also  a very  remarkable  animal.  In  countries 
where  they  abound,  they  gather  together  in  large  companies,  and  in  the 
summer  make  excursions  into  the  woods  to  choose  the  trees  they  wish 
to  use  in  building  their  huts.  They  select  a spot  in  a lake  or  river,  and 
then  gnaw  down  the  trees ; and  they  always  gnaw  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  trees  will  fall  into  the  river. 

30.  They  build  their  houses  large  enough  to  contain  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  beavers.  Each  cabin  has  two  doors — one  on  the  side  of  the  land, 
and  one  leading  to  the  water,  so  that  they  can  either  go  ashore  or  swim 
in  the  water.  They  plaster  their  cabins  with  a strong  cement  of  mud, 
using  their  flat  tails  to  smooth  it.  Their  houses  are  very  strongly 
built,  and  can  resist  strong  winds,  and  currents  in  the  streams.  Some- 
times, they  have  paths  under  the  ground,  where  they  can  retreat  when 
any  danger  approaches. 

31 . The  ostrich  is  one  of  the  tallest  and  swiftest  of  all  animals.  When 
it  is  chased  it  throws  stones  and  gravel  with  its  feet  at  its  pursuer. 

32.  Oysters  throw  water  out  of  their  shells  when  they  are  attacked, 
as  if  to  vent  their  spite  against  their  enemy. 

33.  A certain  pony  would  open  the  latch  of  the  stable  door,  and 
raise  the  lid  of  the  corn-crib,  which  he  learned  to  do  himself. 

34.  Monkeys  possess  a high  degree  of  instinct,  and  resemble  man 
more  than  any  other  animal.  The  teeth  and  paws  are  very  much  like 
our  teeth,  hands,  and  feet*  In  their  wild  state  they  live  in  the  woods. 
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on  the  trees,  and  feed  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  insects.  They  live  together 
in  companies,  and  never  go  alone  when  they  wish  to  rob  an  orchard, 
or  find  their  food.  It  seems  as  if  they  laid  regular  plans  ; for,  as  has 
been  remarked,  part  of  them  stand  to  watch  the  approach  of  enemies, 
and  part  enter  the  field.  They  form  a straight  line, reaching  from  those 
within,  to  some  place  beyond,  which  is  a retreat  for  them. 

35.  When  they  are  all  arranged  in  due  order,  those  in  the  orchard, 
near  the  trees,  throw  the  fruit  to  those  outside  as  fast  as  they  can  gather 
it.  These  pass  it  over  to  those  nearest  to  them  till  the  fruit  is  all  nicely 
lodged  in  their  hut  or  retreat.  If  the  one  who  acts  as  sentinel  perceives 
any  one  coming,  he  makes  a loud  noise,  and  they  all  run  away  ; yet, 
even  then,  they  will  take  some  fruit  under  each  of  their  arms  or  fore- 
paws, and  also  in  their  mouths. 

36.  They  are  mischievous  animals,  and  annoy  travellers  exceedingly 
by  throwing  stones  and  sticks  at  them  ; and  they  will  frequently  follow 
them  for  some  distance,  when  they  are  passing  through  the  woods,  by 
leaping  from  tree  to  tree.  They  are  capable  of  forming  strong  attach- 
ments even  with  other  animals,  and  then  exhibit  mildness,  affection, 
and  docility. 

37.  Monkeys  and  orang-outangs  can  be  taught  to  do  almost  anything 
that  we  can.  They  ride  on  ponies,  feed  themselves  with  a spoon,  and 
appear  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them.  The  great  naturalist, 
Buffon,  speaks  of  one  orang-outang  which  would  present  his  hand  when 
any  one  came  to  see  him,  and  would  walk  along  with  great  composure. 
He  would  sit  down  at  the  table,  unfold  his  napkin,  wipe  his  lips,  and 
use  a spoon  or  a fork  to  convey  the  food  to  his  mouth. 

38.  When  he  was  asked  to  drink  tea,  he  took  a cup  and  saucer, 
placed  them  on  the  table,  put  in  the  sugar,  poured  out  the  tea,  and 
allowed  it  to  cool  before  he  drank  it  ; all  of  which  he  performed  by 
the  signs  or  orders  of  his  master.  Another  would,  by  signs,  make  the 
servant  understand  what  he  desired  ; if  his  wishes  were  not  granted,  he 
would  bite  him  and  throw  him  down.  When  he  was  sick  he  was  bled, 
and  ever  afterward,  when  at  all  unwell,  would  hold  out  his  arm  to  be 
bled,  just  as  if  he  understood  that  he  had  been  relieved  by  such  an 
operation  before.  They  sometimes  carry  water  from  the  river  in  pit- 
chers placed  on  their  heads.  Frequently  when  the  pitchers  are  not 
taken  off,  they  fall  and  break,  at  which  the  orang-outang  moans  greatly. 

39.  I might  tel  L you  many  more  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes  about 
the  habits  of  animals.  We  find  they  seem  almost  to  possess  the  intel- 
lect of  human  beings.  This  appearance  of  intelligence  has  been  called, 
by  nearly  all  physiologists,  instinct.  Yet  when  I speak  of  the  elements 
of  our  own  minds,  you  will  see  that  animals  possess  some  of  these  same 
elements  ; and  I will  then  attempt  to  explain  from  what  they  arise. 


Questions. — Name  the  subject  of  chapter  sixth.  1.  Is  there  auy  resemblance 
between  man  and  other  animals?  State  what  some  animals  exhibit.  2. 
State  what  the  opinion  of  some  is  with  regard  to  the  faculties  of  man  and 
human  beings.  3.  State  what  certain  knowledge  we  have  respecting  them. 
By  what  do  they  appear  to  be  guided  ? State  with  what  they  are  endowed. 
State  what  this  principle  is  called.  Say  when  they  can  vary  their  means  of 
act  ion.  4.  State  what  instinct  is.  5.  State  what  the  reason  of  man  has  been 
called.  State  what  difference  there  is  between  the  powers  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. 6.  State  what  is  said  of  the  dwellings  of  man  in  different  ages.  State 
what  is  said  of  the  houses  of  beavers  in  different  ages.  7.  How  many  kinds  of 
instinct  are  there  ? State  what  the  first  kind  is.  State  what  the  second  kind 
13.  8.  How  can  these  different  instincts  be  illustrated?  State  whether  these 

anecdotes  be  true  or  false.  From  what  sources  are  they  derived  ? 9.  State 

what  young  birds  imagine  every  noise  is.  Say  when  they  use  their  wings. 
3.0  Say  where  insects  place  their  eggs.  Say  what  kind  are  placed  on  plants. 
Say  what  kind  are  placed  on  tho  surface  of  the  water.  11.  How  does  the 
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wasp  provide  for  her  young  ? Does  she  ever  eat  these  worms  ? Say  why  she 
procures  them.  Say  what  anecdote  Dr.  Darwin  relates  of  a wasp.  12.  State 
what  sagacity  bees  exhibit.  Say  when  bees  ‘ swarm.’  State  what  course  they 
take  when  their  cells  are  not  large  enough.  How  can  we  find  the  honey  of 
those  bees  who  have  strayed  away  into  the  woods  1 13.  State  where  bees  fre- 
quently build  their  hives.  How  has  this  fact  been  ascertained  ? State  what 
one  peculiarity  of  bees  is.  Say  what  is  meant  by  drones.  14.  State  what 
particular  instinct  the  spider  exhibts.  15.  Say  where  ants  build  their  nests. 
State  what  their  custom  in  Siam  is.  For  what  purpose  ? State  what  people 
are  obliged  to  do  there.  16.  How  does  the  climate  affect  birds  ? How  do 
birds  generally  build  their  nests'?  17.  Do  they  ever  change  their  mode  of 
building?  Say  where  this  takes  place.  How  does  the  bird  endeavour  to 
avoid  the  snake  ? 18.  State  what  the  custom  of  a particular  kind  of  bird  is. 
Explain  why  she  does  this.  19.  Delate  the  anecdote  of  the  swallow?  How 
did  the  other  swallows  express  their  sympathy  ? 20.  In  what  way  do  two 
goats  accommodate  each  other  ? 21.  Delate  the  anecdote  of  the  cat.  State 
what  the  custom  of  another  cat  was.  22.  How  did  a dog  exhibit  great  under- 
standing ? 23.  State  what  powers  dogs  generally  possess.  State  what  is  said 
of  the  mountains  in  Switzerland.  State  what  convent  is  situated  there  ? For 
what  purpose  do  the  monks  keep  dogs?  24.  State  what  is  the  use  of  the  dogs 
in  Mexico.  How  do  they  show  great  sagacity  ? In  what  way  can  dogs  find 
their  masters  ? 25.  State  what  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  elephant  are  ? 
State  what  feelings  they  sometimes  exhibit.  For  what  were  they  formerly 
used?  How  did  unkindness  affect  one?  26.  Delate  the  anecdote  of  the  elephant 
and  the  tailors.  27.  Delate  the  anecdote  of  the  artist  and  the  elephant.  State 
why  the  elephant  spoiled  the  picture  instead  of  insulting  the  boy.  28.  State 
what  care  will  they  take  of  children.  Of  what  assistance  were  they  to  the 
Burmans?  In  what  way  can  they  be  excited  to  make  exertions?  29.  State 
what  remarkable  traits  the  beaver  has.  In  what  way  do  they  gnaw  the  trees 
for  their  huts?  30.  How  large  are  their  houses?  How  many  doors  do  their 
cabins  have  ? State  what  the  design  of  having  two  is  ? How  do  they  plaster 
their  cabins?  For  what  purpose  do  they  have  paths  under  the  ground  ? 31. 
How  does  the  ostrich  compare  with  other  animals?  How  does  it  defend  itself 
when  chased?  32.  How  do  oysters  defend  themselves  when  attacked?  33. 
State  what  is  related  of  a certain  poney?  34.  State  what  monkeys  possess. 
In  what  do  they  resemble  man?  How  do  they  live  when  in  a wild  state? 
State  what  course  they  take  when  they  wish  to  rob  an  orchard.  Do  they  live 
alone  or  in  companies?  35.  How  do  they  proceed  when  they  are  all  arranged 
in  the  orchard  ? How  are  they  warned  of  the  approach  of  danger  ? State  what 
effect  the  warning  has.  Do  they  run  and  leave  all  their  fruit  behind  ? 36. 
How  do  monkeys  annoy  travellers?  State  what  is  said  of  their  attachments. 
37.  State  what  some  of  the  things  that  monkeys  and  orang-outangs  can  be 
taught  to  do  ? State  what  interesting  facts  Buffon  relates  about  an  orang- 
outang? 38.  How  did  this  animal  drink  his  tea?  In  what  way  did  he  under- 
stand his  master’s  wishes  ? State  what  other  facts  you  can  relate  about  these 
animals.  39.  State  what  animals  seem  to  possess.  State  what  this  is  called 
by  physiologists. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

1.  Children,  you  have  learned  something  respecting  the  construction 
of  your  bodies.  I will  now  tell  you  about  your  minds,  your  brains,  or 
in  other  words,  the  nervous  system,  which  includes  the  brain,  spinl 
marrow,  and  the  nerves. 

2.  You  all  know  that  you  have  minds  or  souls ; for  you  think,  speak, 
and  act ; you  are  conscious  when  you  have  done  right,  and  when  you 
have  done  wrong ; you  are  happy  or  unhappy  ; you  cry  and  you 
laugh ; you  sing  and  you  play  ; you  ran  and  you  walk  ; what  is  it 
that  prompts  you  to  do  all  these  things,  and  many  more  ? 

3.  Some  of  you  may  say,  it  is  my  bones,  or  my  muscles,  my 
heart,  my  blood,  or  my  stomach,  which  induces  me  to  act  and  move. 
No,  my  dear  children  ; it  is  true  that  we  could  not  move  without  these 
bones  and  muscles,  and  that  we  could  not  live  without  a heart, 
stomach,  etc. ; but  it  is  not  these  alone  that  prompt  and  direct  all  our 
movements. 

4.  The  functions  of  absorption  and  circulation,  which  are  carried  on, 
as  you  have  learned,  by  the  heart,  stomach,  lungs,  etc.,  take  place  also 
in  all  vegetables.  The  plant  imbibes  the  air,  draws  it  in  by  means  of  its 
leaves,  and  after  the  part  has  been  taken  that  is  good  for  its  nourish- 
ment, it  sends  it  out  again.  If  we  had  powers  no  higher  than  plants, 
we  should  be  as  they  are,  mechanical  beings  only. 

5.  But  we  have  something  within  us — a mind  or  a soul — that  impels 
all  our  actions.  As  I have  stated,  whenever  we  wish  to  do  anything, 
our  mind  speaks,  as  it  were,  and  tells  the  muscle  to  perform  the  act. 
Our  bones  and  muscles  are  like  the  machinery  of  a steam-boat  or  rail- 
road-car ; they  are  always  ready  to  serve  us  ; but  as  the  machinery  of 
a boat  will  not  move  without  steam,  so  the  bones  and  muscles,  which 
are  mere  instruments  of  motion,  will  not  move,  when  we  wish  to  do  any- 
thing,  without  the  aid  of  the  mind. 

6.  Listen,  and  I will  tell  you  how  the  mind  acts.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  I informed  you  that  the  bones  of  the  head,  or  the  skull,  served 
as  a protection  to  the  brain. 

7.  This  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  mind  or  soul,  and  perceives  all  the 
impressions  that  are  made  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  brain 
be  injured,  the  body  suffers.  There  have  been  many  cases  in  which  the 
skull  was  broken,  and  the  brain  disturbed  ; and  in  every  instance,  the 
effects  were  much  more  serious  than  the  most  severe  accidents  would 
have  been  to  any  limb  of  the  body. 

8.  Dr.  Hayward  relates  the  story  of  a beggar  in  Paris,  who  lost  a 
part  of  his  skull  by  an  accident ; the  brain  was  slightly  covered  by  its 
membranes,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  allow  any  one  who  would  give 
him  a small  sum  of  money  to  press  on  this  exposed  part.  When  the 
pressure  was  made,  he  was  always  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on 
around  him,  or  where  he  was ; but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  removed, 

^ his  consciousness  was  restored. 

9.  You  have  probably  heard  of  persons  who  had  been  stunned  OE 
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made  insensible  for  some  time,  from  having  received  severe  blows  or 
accidents.  People  frequently  remain  in  this  state  for  a length  of  time, 
but  finally  recover. . 

10.  That  the  brain  is  of  great  importance  to  us,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  though  it  is  a small  part  of  the  body,  yet  it  receives  about  a 
fifth  part  of  all  the  blood,  which  passes  into  it  by  means  "of  four  large 
arteries.  It  is  also  covered  by  a very  hard  substance,  called  the  skull, 
which  renders  it  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  blows.  The  brain  has  a 
grayish  colour  ; it  is  not  hard  like  bone,  but  is  sometimes  so  soft  that 
when  it  is  taken  in  the  hands  it  will  run  over  the  sides  of  them. 

11.  The  brain  has  an  irregular  and  wrinkled  appearance.  It  looks  just 
like  a handkerchief  when  folded  up,  or  like  a piece  of  sponge,  or 
scorched  leather.  The  brain  occupies  considerable  space  when  we  take 
it  in  our  hands,  but  is  harder  or  more  condensed,  when  it  is  enclosed 
by  the  bones. 

12.  The  colour  and  appearance  of  the  human  brain  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  animals  ; yet  it  is  considerably  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  body  than  that  of  almost  any  other  animal.  The  human 
brain  is  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox  ; yet  the  body  of  the  ox  is 
five  or  six  times  as  large  as  the  human  body. 

13.  There  are  two  great  divisions  of  the  brain,  which  are  the  cerebrum 
and  the  cerebellum.  The  large  brain,  or  the  cerebrum  is  the  upper 
and  front  part ; the  smaller,  or  the  cerebellum,  occupies  the  back  and 
lower  part  of  the  skull.  These  are  again  divided  from  the  front  to  the 
back  of  the  head  into  two  parts — the  right  and  left,  called  hemispheres. 
The  brain  has  three  coverings  or  membranes  under  the  skull,  which 
assist  in  protecting  it. 

14.  There  are  a great  many  little  prominences  or  clefts  in  the  brain. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  projections,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  that  Des- 
cartes, a great  philosopher,  supposed  the  soul  to  be  situated  ; but  most 
people  at  the  present  day  think  that  the  soul  or  mind  is  connected  with 
the  whole  brain. 

15.  The  spinal  marrow  is  contained  in  the  spine.  It  is  a long  white 
cord  extending  from  the  brain,  and  is  covered  by  a firm  and  strong 
membrane  of  bone.  It  is  well  for  us  that  it  is  thus  guarded  from 
injury  ; for  our  lives  and  happiness  depend  very  much  on  its  safety.  If 
this  be  injured  or  broken,  all  the  membranes  below  the  injured  or 
broken  part  become  insensible  and  useless. 

16.  A great  quantity  of  small  white  cords,  called  nerves,  proceed  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  brain,  just  below  the  cerebellum  and  spinal 
marrow. 

17.  The  nerves  pass  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  There  are 
ten  or  twelve  pairs  that  proceed  from  the  brain  through  the  skull. 

The  first  pair,  called  the  olfactory  nerves,  proceed  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  brain,  and  are  spread  over  the  membranes  of  the  nose,  to 
enable  us  to  smell. 

The  second  pair,  called  the  optic  nerves,  or  the  nerves  of  sight,  lead 
to  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pair  also  proceed  to  the  eye,  but  are 
merely  connected  with  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  do  not  assist  our 
sight  at  all, 

18.  The  fifth  pair,  which  have  three  branches,  send  one  to  the  eye, 
others  to  the  nose,  the  jaw,  and  the  tongue.  The  nerves  sent  to  the 
tongue  are  the  nerves  of  taste. 

The  seventh  pair  are  called  the  facial  nerves,  and  are  sent  to  the 
muscles  of  the  face. 

The  eighth  pair  extend  to  the  ears,  called  the  auditory  nerve,  by 
which  we  hear. 

The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  pair  pass  to  the  lungsr 
stomach,  tongue,  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

19.  There  is  one  very  important  nerve  called  the  great  sympathetic. 
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formed  by  little  cords  which  rise  from  several  of  the  other  nerves.  It 
extends  along  down  by  the  spine,  enters  the  chest  and  stomach,  and 
sends  branches  to  all  the  important  organs.  This  seems  to  be  a con- 
necting link  between  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ; so  that  when  one 
part  suffers,  the  others  sympathize  or  suffer  with  it. 

20.  There  are  thirty  nerves,  called  the  spinal'nerves,  that  pass  off  on 
each  side  from  the  spinal  marrow.  These  are  distributed  to  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body.  They  extend  in  every  direction  ; and  if  all  the 
remainder  of  the  body  should  be  destroyed,  except  the  nerves,  they 
would  still  present  the  appearance  of  a living  body. 

21.  So  minute,  extensive,  and  sensitive,  are  the  nerves,  that  if  we 
even  prick  our  fingers,  the  sensation  is  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
brain.  It  is  not  the  min  which  gives  us  pain,  for  this  is  destitute  of 
feeling  ; it  is  not  the  blood , for  this  is  also  insensible  ; but  it  is  the 
little,  delicate,  sensitive  nerve  that  communicates  the  feeling  to  the 
brain  as  quick  as  thought. 

22.  The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  like  two  large  rivers,  and  all 
the  little  nerves  are  like  so  many  little  streams.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a connexion  between  the  brain  and  the  different  parts  of 
the  bod}q  and  that  the  nerves  do  produce  feeling  and  sensation.  We 
might  hold  our  hand  in  the  fire  till  it  was  consumed, if  there  were  no 
nerves  to  tell  us  when  the  fire  was  too  hot : we  might  take  food  into 
our  stomachs  so  hot  that  they  would  soon  be  destroyed,  if  we  had  no 
nerves  in  our  mouths  and  throats  to  enable  us  to  moderate  the  temper- 
ature of  our  food. 

23.  Though  these  nerves  frequently  cause  us  much  pain  and  trouble, 
yet  if  they  did  not  serve  as  restraints  to  us,  we  might  injure  our  bodies 
every  day,  until  they  would  be  unable  to  sustain  us.  Let  us,  therefore, 
•take  care  of  them  : for  if  they  be  injured,  the  parts  or  limbs  where  they 
are  situated  become  useless  or  motionless. 

24.  It  is  the  nervous  system  which  gives  animals  a higher  rank  than 
vegetables.  The  lowest  animal  has  some  nerves ; and  the  more  elevated 
the  animal  the  more  extensive  and  perfect  is  his  nervous  system,  up  to 
man,  in  whom  it  is  found  in  perfection.  Man  is,  therefore,  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  far  superior,  naturally,  to  the  brutes,  although  he 
•does  not  always  use  his  powers  to  the  best  advantage. 

25.  It  is  and  has  been  generally  admitted,  that  the  brain  is  the  seat 
of  the  mind  ; but  this  general  idea  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
one.  Dr.  Gall,  who  lived  in  Germany  nearly  a hundred  years  since, 
was  one  of  those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  He  was 
a very  inquisitive  lad  when  young,  always  looked  around  him,  and 
thought  about  what  he  saw. 

26.  He  noticed  among  his  schoolmates  that  some  of  them  were  very 
generous  and  amiable,  some  selfish,  some  obstinate  and  cruel,  others 
kind  and  affectionate.  He  found  that  one  liked  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
another  could  commit  to  memory,  and  so  on.  When  reflecting  on  these 
things  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  always  harmony  in  the 
•works  of  nature,  and  that  there  was  a cause  which  produced  every  effect. 
He  became  convinced  that  there  must  be  a cause  wliv  he  could  not 
recite  his  lessons  as  rapidly  and  as  freely  as  some  of  the  other  boys.  He 
was  very  observing,  and  soon  saw  that  all  those  scholars  who  could 
recite  their  ideas  so  well,  had  large  full  eyes. 

2i . When  he  attended  the  university  he  made  the  same  observations, 
and  reasoned  somewhat  in  this  way.  ( The  brain  is  said  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  mind  ; perhaps  there  is,  therefore,  a portion  just  behind  the 
eyes,  which  enables  all  those  in  whom  it  is  developed  to  learn  their 
lessons,  and  repeat  them  when  learned.’ 

28.  4 If  this  be  correct,  then  why  are  there  not  other  portions  for  differ- 
ent functions  of  the  mind  V He  noticed  the  head  of  everybody  he  saw  ; 
. he  visited  schools  and  prisons  ; he  collected  all  those  who  were  parti- 
cularly prone  or  inclined  to  cruelty,  and  found  that  all  those  had  a 
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little  prominence  over  their  ears.  He  then  collected  those  who  were 
interested  in  other  things,  and  found  that  those  resembled  each  other 
also  in  the  shape  of  the  head.  He  was  finally  satisfied  that  there  was 
a distinct  portion  of  the  brain  for  every  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind. 

29.  He  became  a distinguished  physician.  Being  still  deeply  inter- 
ested in  his  new  discoveries,  he  and  his  pupil,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  a very 
intelligent  and  scientific  gentleman,  lectured  and  travelled  through 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  ; and  though  many  would  not  listen 
to  them,  yet  they  had  not  a shadow  of  doubt  as  to  its  truth. 

30.  They  called  this  new  science,  Phrenology , which  means  6 The 
science  of  the  mind.’ 

31.  The  eyes  are  never  in  the  back  part  of  the  head  ; neither  is  the 
nose,  nor  the  mouth.  We  never  see  by  the  mouth,  neither  do  we  hear 
by  the  eyes  ; but  there  is  a separate  nerve  for  seeing,  proceeding  directly 
to  the  eyes,  another  for  hearing,  to  the  ears,  and  these  are  always  the 
same. 

32.  We  say  that  the  brain  is  divided  into  many  different  parts,  just 
like  the  rooms  of  a house,  called  organs  ; and  that  different  emotions, 
or  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  located  or  situated  in  these  different  parts. 
So  wherever  there  is  an  organ  in  the  brain,  it  always  manifests  itself  in 
the  same  way,  as  much  as  the  optic  nerve  always  produces  sight,  and 
the  auditory  nerve  hearing. 

33.  If  one  part  of  the  brain  be  used  more  than  the  others,  that  part 
grows  just  as  certainly  as  the  right  arm  of  the  blacksmith  becomes 
larger  than  the  left  when  he  uses  it  every  day  ; for  then  there  is  more 
blood  sent  to  sustain  it.  The  same  holds  true  with  respect  to  every 
portion  of  the  brain. 

34.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  children,  that  any  one  can  tell  by 
the  shape  of  the  head  whether  a man  is  good,  kind,  or  benevolent ; but 
if  you  will  give  me  your  attention,  I will  try  to  make  it  so  clear  that 
you  will  be  able  to  understand  it. 

35.  You  know  that  one  apple  is  larger  than  another,  so  one  head  is 
larger  than  another.  We  judge  something  by  the  size,  but  as  the  smaller 
apple  sometimes  has  a better  and  richer  flavour  than  the  larger,  so 
some  heads  are  very  large  in  consequence  of  disease , as  in  case  of 
hydrocephalus,  where  water  collects  in  the  brain,  and  swells  it  to  a 
great  and  unnatural  extent.  The  body  must  be  in  a healthy  condition 
for  the  mind  to  act  freely  and  vigorously  ; but  more  of  this  hereafter. 
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36.  As  1 have  told  you,  all  of  nature’s  works  are  perfect ; everything 
is  arranged  with  order  and  system.  Every  bone  and  muscle  is  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  The  head  is  in  its  right  position  ; 
also  the  hands,  arms,  and  feet.  The  nerves  that  pass  to  the  face,  eyes, 
etc.,  are  not  situated  low  down  in  the  body,  so  that  sensation  has  to 
travel  a great  distance,  but  they  proceed  immediately  from  the  brain, 
etc.,  etc.  We  should  also  expect  some  order  or  method  in  the  division 
of  the  brain. 

37.  When  Dr.  Gall  first  thought  on  this  subject,  and  made  his  dis- 
coveries, he  found  first  one  organ  in  the  back  of  the  head,  another  in 
the  front,  and  another  at  the  side  ; but  on  considering  them  together, 
he  saw  that  they  were  all  arranged  in  groups  or  companies,  all  that  had 
any  resemblance  being  near  each  other,  just  the  same  as  the  stars  in  the 
heavens  are  arranged  into  groups. 

38.  I will  first  tell  you  the  general  division  or  arrangement,  and  will 
then  explain  the  meaning  of  each  one  of  the  organs,  and  their  applica- 
tion. 


39.  SOCIAL  ORGANS 


1.  AMATIVENESS, 

2.  PHILOPROGENITIVENESS, 

3.  ADHESIVENESS, 


4.  INHABITIVENESS, 

A.  UNION  FOR  LIFE, 

5.  CONCENTRATIVENESS 
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6. 

7. 

8. 


11. 

12. 


15. 

16. 

17. 


20. 

21. 

B. 


24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
82. 
83. 


36. 

37. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  ORGANS. — QUESTIONS. 


40.  SELFISH  PROPENSITIES. 
COMBATIVENESS, 


9.  ACQUISITIVENESS, 
10.  SECRETIVENESS. 


DESTRUCTIVENESS, 

ALIMENTIVENESS, 

41.  SELFISH  SENTIMENTS. 

CAUTIOUSNESS, 

A PPROBATI VENESS, 

42.  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENTS. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, 

HOPE, 

MARVELLOUSNESS, 

48.  SEMI-INTELLECTUAL  SENTIMENTS. 


13.  SELF-ESTEEM, 

14.  FIRMNESS. 


18.  VENERATION, 

19.  BENEVOLENCE. 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS, 

IDEALITY, 

SUBLIMITY. 


22.  IMITATION, 

23.  MIRTHFULNESS. 


44.  PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 


INDIVIDUALITY, 

FORM. 

SIZE, 

WEIGHT, 

EVENTUALITY, 

TIME, 

45. 


28.  COLOUR, 

29.  ORDER, 

30.  CALCULATION, 

31.  LOCALITY. 

34.  TUNE, 

85.  LANGUAGE. 

REASONING  FACULTIES. 


CAUSALITY, 

COMPARISON, 


D.  SAUVITY, 

C.  HUMAN  NATURE. 


Questions. — What  is  the  subject  of  chapter  first'?  1.  About  what  will 
children  now  learn  ? What  does  the  nervous  system  include  ? 2.  What  are 
all  conscious  of  possessing?  What  are  some  of  the  evidences  that  we  have 
souls  or  minds  ? 3.  How  would  some  account  for  these  emotions  ? Are  their 
ideas  correct?  4.  What  functions  have  vegetables  in  common  with  human 
beings  ? How  are  these  functions  performed  ? Yfhat  should  we  be  if  we  had 
no  higher  powers  than  plants  ? 5.  What  impels  our  actions  ? What  do  our 
bones  and  muscles  resemble  in  a steamboat  ? What  is  necessary  in  the  boat 
beside  machinery  ? What  is  necessary  to  produce  motion  beside  bones  and. 
muscles?  What  are  the  bones  and  muscles?  6.  What  is  the  brain?  What 
does  it  perceive?  7.  What  relation  is  there  between  the  brain  and  body? 
How  do  accidents  on  the  brain  compare  with  those  on  other  parts  of  the  body  ? 
8.  Relate  the  story  of  the  beggar  in  Paris.  What  was  the  effect  of  pressure  on 
the  brain?  What  took  place  when  the  pressure  was  removed?  9.  What  is 
said  of  persons  who  have  been  stunned  by  receiving  accidents?  10.  Prom  what 
do  we  infer  the  importance  of  the  brain  ? How  does  the  blood  pass  into  the 
brain?  What  are  some  of  the  properties  of  the  brain  ? 11.  What  is  the  office 

of  each  fold  of  the  brain  ? What  is  the  appearance  of  the  brain  ? What  does 
it  resemble?  When  does  the  brain  occupy  the  most  space?  12.  In  what 
respects  is  the  brain  of  man  similar  to  that  of  animals  ? Is  the  size  of  the 
brain  always  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body?  How  do  they  compare 
in  the  ox  and  man  ? 13.  What  are  the  great  divisions  of  the  brain  ? Which 

is  the  cerebrum  ? What  other  divisions  are  there  in  the  brain  ? 14.  Is  the 
surface  of  the  brain  smooth  and  uniform  ? Where  did  a certain  philosopher 
suppose  the  soul  to  be  situated?  Where  do  most  people  at  the  present  day 
place  the  soul  or  mind?  15.  What  does  the  spine  contain?  Describe  the 
spinal  marrow.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  brain  should  be  well  guarded  ? 
16.  What  are  the  nerves,  and  from  what  do  they  proceed  ? 17.  How  many 

pairs  of  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain  ? What  is  the  first  pair  called  ? Where 
do  they  proceed,  and  what  is  their  purpose  ? State  what  the  second  pair  are 
called.  State  where  they  proceed,  and  what  their  purpose  is.  Where  do  the  third 
fourth,  and  sixth  pair  lead  ? What  is  their  use  ? 1 8.  Where  do  the  branches  of 

the  fifth  pair  lead  ? What  are  the  nerves  which  are  sent  to  the  tongue  ? What 
is  the  seventh  pair  called  ? Where  does  it  lead  ? What  is  the  eighth  pair  called  ? 
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What  is  its  function  ? Where  do  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  pair 
proceed?  19.  What  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  important  nerves ? Of 
what  is  this  composed  ? Where  is  it  situated  ? Why  is  this  nerve  important  ? 
20.  How  many  nerves  pass  from  the  spine?  What  are  they  called?  Where 
do  they  extend?  21.  What  takes  place  when  we  prick  our  fingers  ? Why  is 
this  effect  produced  ? Why  does  not  the  vein  give  us  pain  ? Why  does  not 
the  blood  give  us  pain  ? What  is  it  that  communicates  sensation  to  the  brain  ? 
22.  What  are  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  ? What  are  the  little  nerves  ? What 
wise  relation  is  there  between  the  nerves  and  the  brain  ? What  would  be  the 
results  if  we  had  no  nerves?  23.  Of  what  are  the  nerves  the  cause?  What 
service  are  they  to  us  ? Why  should  we  take  care  of  them  ? 24.  What  is  the 
great  difference  between  animals  and  vegetables  ? Has  every  animal  nerves  ? 
Who  has  a perfect  nervous  system  ? Where  does  it  place  man  in  the  scale  of 
living  beings ? 25.  What  is  the  brain  generally  admitted  to  be?  Did  this 
general  idea  satisfy  every  one?  Who  was  Dr.  Gall?  26.  What  did  he  notice 
among  his  schoolmates?  What  did  this  lead  him  to  do  ? What  was  the  result 
of  reflection?  Of  what  did  he  feel  convinced?  Did  he  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  difference  between  his  schoolmates  and  himself?  27.  How  did  he  reason 
on  this  subject?  28.  If  one  part  of  the  argument  was  correct,  what  did  he 
think  of  the  rest  ! What  course  did  he  next  take  ? What  did  he  ascertain  to 
be  true  of  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  same  things  ? What  was  his 
final  conclusion  ? 29.  What  was  his  profession  ? Did  he  lose  his  interest  in 
his  new  discoveries  ? Who  was  Dr.  Spurzheim  ? How  did  Dr.  Gall  and  Dr. 
Spurzheim  attempt  to  extend  their  new  science  ? 30.  What  did  they  call  their 
science?  What  does  Phrenology  mean ? 31.  What  is  said  of  the  features  of 
the  face?  Do  we  always  see  and  hear  by  the  same  nerves  and  organs?  32.  In 
what  way  is  the  brain  divided  ? What  are  situated  in  these  different  parts  ? 
What  may  we  expect  when  there  is  an  organ  in  the  brain  ? 33.  How  does  use 
affect  the  brain?  Why  does  the  right  arm  of  the  blacksmith  become  larger 
than  the  left  ? 34.  What  idea  may  appear  strange  to  children  ? Can  it  be 

explained  so  as  to  be  understood ? 35.  What  influences  our  judgment?  Is 
size  always  a correct  test  of  the  quality?  In  what  cases  is  it  not?  In  what 
state  must  the  body  be  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  mind  ? 36.  What  plan  or 

arrangement  do  we  find  throughout  nature  ? What  is  said  of  all  the  bones 
and  muscles  ? What  is  true  of  the  nerves  ? In  what  should  we  also  expect 
order  and  method?  37.  Did  Dr.  Gall  discover  each  organ  in  its  regular 
order  ? What  beautiful  arrangement  did  he  find  when  he  considered  them  to- 
gether? 38.  What  will  be  first  considered  ? What  will  then  follow  ? 39.  Name 
the  social  organs.  40.  Name  the  selfish  propensities.  41.  Name  the  selfish 
sentiments.  42.  Name  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  43.  Name  the 
semi-intellectual  sentiments.  44.  Name  the  perceptive  faculties.  45.  Name 
the  reasoning  faculties. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CLASS. 

The  smaller  brain,  the  cerebellum,  contains  the  first  organ  in  the 
social  group,  Amativeness. 

1.  Amativeness. 

Definition — Love  and  kindness  between  the  sexes : a desire  to  marry,  and 
preference  for  the  society  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Location — This  organ  is  located  at  the  back  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears, 
and  gives  a fulness  to  the  neck. 

1.  Every  faculty  of  our  minds,  or  function  of  our  bodies,  is  given  to 
us  for  a special  purpose,  which  must  be  fulfilled  to  carry  out  the  design 
of  our  Creator. 

2.  The  organ  of  Amativeness  gives  all  those  kind  feelings  of  love 
that  man  shows  to  woman.  Little  boys  under  its  influences,  love  their 
mothers  and  sisters  dearly  ; will  try  very  much  to  please  them  ; will 
like  to  wait  on  them  and  do  them  a great  many  little  services  ; and  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  will  be  inclined  to  marry,  that  they  may 
have  some  one  whom  they  may  love,  and  who  will  love  them. 
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3.  If  girls  have  this  organ  large,  they  will  he  very  attentive  to  their 
fathers  and  brothers  ; will  speak  kindly,  and  be  polite  and  amiable  to 
them.  This  is  an  important  organ,  and  should  be  cultivated.  I have 
heard  brothers  speak  harshly  to  their  sisters  ; but  it  was  only  those  who 
had  not  the  feeling  of  love,  which  they  would  have  had  if  this  organ 
had  been  large. 

4.  A little  girl  once  asked  her  brother  to  take  hold  of  her  hand,  one 
morning  when  she  was  going  to  school,  it  being  very  slippery  ; but  he 
said  he  could  not  stop,  for  he  wished  to  go  and  play  with  the  other 
boys.  This  little  boy  would  not  have  spoken  thus  if  he  had  loved  his 
sister  as  he  ought. 

5.  It  is  this  organ  which  causes  husbands  and  wives  to  love  each 
other  as  long  as  they  live.  Old  men  and  women  seem  to  be  more  closely 
attached  the  longer  they  live  together. 

6.  If  this  organ  be  perverted,  or  used  improperly,  it  is  the  means  of 
making  men  and  women  very  unhappy,  and  very  wicked.  When  you 
are  older  you  will  understand  more  about  it,  and  will  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  right  cultivation  of  it.  It  is  represented  by  a little  blind 
boy  Cupid,  with  a bow'  and  arrow. 


Questions. — What  is  the  subject  of  chapter  second1?  Which  brain  contains 
the  first  organ  ? What  is  its  name  ? What  is  the  definition  of  Amativeness  ? 
What  is  its  location?  1.  What  is  said  of  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  func- 
tion of  the  body  ? 2.  What  feelings  does  Amativeness  give?  How  is  this 
organ  shown  by  little  boys  ? 3.  In  what  way  do  little  girls  exhibit  this 
organ?  Say  what  feelings  it  creates  between  brothers  and  sisters.  4. 
Delate  the  story  of  the  little  girl.  5.  State  what  feeling  it  creates  between 
husbands  and  wives.  6.  State  what  the  effects  of  the  perversion  of  this  or- 
gan are.  How  is  this  organ  represented  ? 


2,  Philoprogenitiveness. 

Definition — Love  for  children,  animals,  pets,  and  horses. 

Location — Philoprogenitiveness  is  the  second  social  organ,  and  is  situated 
directly  above  Amativeness,  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  is  number  two 
in  the  Phrenological  Head. 

1.  Children,  when  given  to  their  parents,  are  very  small  babies. 
If  there  were  no  love  for  them,  they  would  be  neglected,  and  would 
suffer  for  want  of  proper  care  and  attention.  They  are  very  helpless, 
and  could  easily  be  injured  or  killed.  They  require  a great  deal  of 
time,  care,  and  anxiety,  to  keep  them  alive  and  in  health. 

2.  But  the  mother,  if  she  has  this  organ  largely  developed  in  her 
head,  loves  her  little  child,  and  would  not  part  with  it,  though  she 
were  required  to  devote  all  her  time  and  attention  to  its  care.  She 
watches  its  growth,  physically  and  intellectually,  with  intense  interest, 
and  notices  every  little  motion  of  its  body,  or  emotion  of  its  mind. 

3.  Think,  children,  how  much  your  mothers  and  fathers  are  doing 
for  you  every  day.  The  only  anxiety  or  question  that  presents  itself 
to  their  minds,  is,  what  can  I do  for  these  little  ones,  that  they  may  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  educated.  They  often  sacrifice  their  own  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  their  children. 

4.  Hence,  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  you  should  requite  the  care 
and  attention  of  your  parents  with  love,  obedience,  and  gratitude,  and 
do  all  in  your  power  to  add  to  their  comfort  and  happiness. 

5.  The  mother,  generally,  has  this  organ  larger  than  the  father. 
This  is  a wise  provision  of  nature,  because  she  has  more  care  of  her 
little  ones  when  they  are  not  able  to  do  anything  for  themselves. 

6.  There  are  some  mothers — although  I rejoice  to  say  that  the  number 
is  small — who  feel  it  to  be  a burden  to  take  care  of  and  educate  their 
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children ; but  it  is  only  those  who  have  not  this  organ  large  in  their 
heads. 

7.  Children  show  this  organ  in  a great  degree.  The  little  girl  loves 
and  dotes  on  her  doll-baby,  enters  into  all  its  feelings — as  she  imagines 
— sympathizes  with  it,  dresses  it,  places  it  in  bed,  and  takes  the  same 
care  of  it  that  mothers  do  of  their  real  babies.  I have  known  little 
girls  who  had  large  families  of  dolls,  and  who  gave  each  a different 
name.  Sometimes,  when  they  have  no  doll,  they  caress  the  little  dog 
or  kitten. 

8.  Boys  show  the  action  of  this  organ  by  their  fondness  for  a horse  ; 
their  desire  to  manage  and  to  drive  one  ; or  they  desire  to  play  with 
rabbits,  dogs,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to  gratify  their  strong  love  of 
the  young  and  tender.  If  a boy  has  this  organ  large,  he  is  generally 
kind  to  his  horse  and  other  animals.  Some  little  boys  cry  piteously 
when  an  animal  which  they  have  petted,  and  on  which  they  have 
bestowed  their  affection,  has  died,  or  is  lost. 

9.  A man  in  Schenectady,  who  was  extravagantly  fond  of  pets  and 
children,  had  a very  large  bunch  where  this  organ  is  situated  ; he  very 
frequently  went  about  the  city  with  two  little  dogs  in  his  overcoat 
pockets,  and  one  in  each  hand  ; and  was  always  surrounded  by  children. 

10.  Generally,  you  can  very  readily  tell  who  has  a love  for  little 
ones,  by  their  conduct ; and  if  you  have  a Sabbath-school  teacher  or 
day-school  teacher  who  particularly  loves  you,  he  or  she  most  certainly 
has  a prominence  in  the  back  part  of  his  or  her  head. 

11.  This  organ  is  represented  by  a mother  and  father  who  are  fond- 
ling and  caressing  their  children ; also  by  a cat  who  is  playing  with 
her  kitten. 

12.  In  my  chapter  on  instinct,  I told  you  that  animals  seemed  almost 
to  possess  the  intelligence  of  human  beings — a something  generally 
called  instinct.  When  we  say  that  instinct  prompts  all  their  actions, 
we  cannot  tell  whence  this  instinct  arises. 

13.  Man  possesses  a brain  which  prompts  all  his  actions  ; and  as 
all  animals  have  some  brain,  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  their 
actions  are  the  result  of  it.  By  careful  observation  it  has  been  proved 
that  as  far  as  the  brain  of  animals  is  developed,  they  exhibit  the  same 
traits  and  peculiarities  that  we  do  ; and  it  has  also  been  proved  that  the 
different  portions  of  the  brains  of  animals  produce  different  actions. 

14.  The  monkey  is  particularly  attached  to  her  young  ; and  she  has 
a marked  prominence  in  her  skull,  immediately  above  Amativeness ; 
and  so  of  all  other  animals  that  have  a particular  care  for  their  young. 

15.  Do  not  forget  the  name  of  this  organ,  although  it  is  a long  one, 
but  always  remember  that  Philoprogenitiveness  gives  love  for  young. 


Questions. — Name  the  second  organ  of  the  social  group.  Give  its  defi- 
nition. Give  its  location.  1.  State  the  size  of  children  when  given  to  par- 
ents. State  what  the  consequence  would  be  if  parents  had  no  love,  for  them. 
State  why  they  require  much  care.  2.  And  what  is  the  influence  of  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness on  the  mother!  State  what  she  watches  with  interest. 
State  what  children  should  remember.  State  what  the  greatest  anxiety  of  pa- 
rents is.  State  what  parents  often  does  for  their  children.  4.  How  should 
children  requite  the  love  and  attention  of  parents  ! 5.  In  which  parent  is  this 
organ  the  largest  ! Say  why  this  fact  is  a wise  provision  of  nature.  6.  Are 
there  ever  mothers  destitute  of  this  organ  1 Say  what  it  inclines  them  to 
do.  7.  Say  who  besides  mothers  show  this  organ.  In  what  way  does  the 
little  girl  show  this  on  her  dolls  1 Say  whom  they  caress  if  they  have  no 
dolls.  8.  In  what  way  do  boys  show  this  organ  1 Say  with  what  feelings  do 
boys  regard  animals  when  they  have  this  organ  large.  Say  what  effect 
the  loss  of  a petted  animal  has  on  them.  9.  In  what  way  did  the  man  in 
Schenectady  show  this  organ!  10.  Say  what  we  can  generally  tell  by  the  con- 
duct. Say  what  all  those  teachers  have  who  love  their  pupils.  11.  In  what 
way  is  this  organ  represented!  12.  State  what  all  animals  seem  to  pos- 
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Bess  Say  why  we  are  not  satisfied  in  saying  that  instinct  prompts  the  actions 
of  animals.  13.  Say  what  the  brains  of  men  do.  Have  animals  a brain  ? 
State  what  we  then  infer.  Say  what  observation  has  found  to  be  true? 
Say  what  is  true  of  different  portions  of  the  brain  of  animals.  14.  State  what 
is  said  of  the  monkey  in  relation  to  this  organ.  15.  Say  what  children  must 
not  forget.  State  what  Philoprogenitiveness  means. 


3.  Adhesiveness. 

Definition — Fondness  for  friends;  attachment;  desire  to  live  in  society 
and  to  be  surrounded  with  friends. 

Location — Adhesiveness  is  situated  on  both  sides  the  back  head,  just  above 
and  outward  of  Philoprogenitiveness. 

1.  You  see  two  friends  with,  their  arms  around  each  other,  engaged 
in  social  conversation.  This  is  a manifestation  of  Adhesiveness  ; or  in 
other  words,  when  we  see  persons  very  fond  of  having  warm-hearted 
friends  to  associate  with  them,  and  very  desirous  of  companions,  we  shall 
find  this  organ  large  in  their  heads. 

2.  I have  often  seen  little  girls,  who  choose  some  particular  ones 
among  their  schoolmates,  confide  to  them  their  little  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  walk  to  and  from  school  together.  I have  seen  boys,  also,  walk  in 
the  street  with  their  arms  twined  around  each  other’s  necks,  and  always 
in  each  other’s  society.  They  say  they  love  each  other  very  much,  and 
.1  am  sure  that  their  happiness  is  thus  increased.  I presume  all  persons 
have  some  one  whom  they  call  their  friend. 

3.  It  is  right,  children,  to  exercise  this  organ.  We  should  be  very 
cold-hearted,  if,  living  as  we  do,  surrounded  by  our  fellow- beings,  we 
felt  no  interest  in  them,  and  did  not  wish  to  associate  with  them.  Sup- 
pose, in  attending  school,  you  should  form  no  attachments  with  your 
schoolmates  : recess  would  not  be  welcomed,  as  it  now  is,  as  a fine  time 
in  which  to  play  with  them.  You  would  no  more  desire  to  fly 
your  kite,  to  jump  the  rope,  or  to  amuse  yourselves  in  a great  many 
other  ways  as  you  now  do,  if  you  had  not  kind  friends  to  share  your 
sports/and  to  engage  with  you  in  the  frolic. 

4.  If  men  and  women  had  not  this  organ  large,  we  should  not  have 
as  many  handsome,  thickly-settled  villages  as  we  now  have.  People 
would  live  alone  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  the  thick  forest  ; but  now, 
when  a family  moves  to  a new  country,  where  they  are  compelled  to 
cut  down  the  trees  for  room  to  build  their  house,  another  family  goes, 
and  then  another,  till  what  was  once  a forest  of  trees  becomes  in  a few 
years  a large  village,  with  houses,  stores,  churches,  etc.,  etc. 

5.  Yes,  children,  make  friends  ; treat  them  kindly,  and  you  will  be 
more  happy  than  if  you  lived  alone,  with  no  ties  of  love  and  affection. 

6.  This  feeling  of  attachment  is  also  seen  among  animals.  They 
rarely  ever  live  alone.  Birds  live  and  fly  in  companies.  One  bee  never 
lives  alone  in  the  hive,  but  hundreds  swarm  together.  One  beaver  never 
builds  his  hut  alone,  but  a company  of  beavers  associate,  and  each  per- 
forms his  particular  part.  Sheep  skip  and  play  together  in  the  open 
field.  This  is  true  of  almost  all  animals,  and  they,  with  us,  have  a 
little  prominence  on  their  skulls,  caused  by  the  development  of  the  brain 
which  we  call  Adhesiveness. 

7.  Dogs  have  a large  organ  of  Adhesiveness,  and  they  evince  the 
most  devoted  attachment  to  their  masters.  A man  had  a dog  that  was 
his  constant  companion  by  night  and  by  day.  He  went  with  him  when 
he  hunted,  and  when  he  fished,  and  was  always  at  his  side.  The 
man  was  taken  sick  and  died.  The  dog  would  not  leave  his  bedside,  and 
after  they  buried  his  master,  he  refused  to  take  any  food.  In  about  a 

. week  he  was  missing,  and  no  one  could  tell  where  he  had  gone,  till  some 
one  chanced  to  pass  the  grave-yard,  and  saw  the  poor  dog  dying,  stretched 
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on  the  mound  where  his  master  had  been  laid.  This  was  a striking 
proof  of  true  and  sincere  affection. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Adhesiveness.  Give  its  location.  1.  How 
is  it  manifested'?  State  what  feeling  Adhesiveness  incites.  2.  In  what 
way  do  little  girls  exhibit  this  organ  ? In  what  way  do  boys  exhibit  this  or- 
gan? 2.  State  what  reason  they  give  for  their  conduct.  State  what 
almost  all  persons  have.  3.  State  why  it  is  right  to  exercise  this  organ.  State 
what  the  effect  would  be  if  there  were  no  Adhesiveness  among  scholars.  4. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  men  and  women  had  no  Adhesiveness  ? In  what 
way  would  people  live  ? State  what  takes  place  now  when  a family  moves  to 
a new  country.  5.  Then  what  should  all  children  do  ? 6.  Is  this  feeling  of 

friendship  confined  to  man  alone  ? How  does  the  bee  show  this  feeling  ? How 
does  the  bird  show  attachment ? The  beaver?  Sheep?  State  what  all  these 
animals  have  that  exhibit  this  feeling.  7.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  dog  ? 
State  what  are  his  particular  characteristics. 


4.  Inhabitiveness. 

Definition — Love  of  home  ; attachment  to  one  place,  and  unwillingnes  to 
change  frequently. 

Location — Inhabitiveness,  is  situated  between  the  two  organs  of  Adhesive- 
ness, directly  above  Philoprogenitiveness. 

1.  You  have  all  heard,  children,  the  song,  ‘Be  it  ever  so  lowly,  there’s 
no  place  like  home.’  There  is  a separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  brain 
which  gives  this  feeling.  When  it  is  large,  the  spot  which  the  person 
calls  his  home  is  to  him  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 

2.  It  is  this  feeling  that  makes  the  Irishman’s  poor  and  lowly  hut, 
mostly  made  of  mud  and  logs,  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  him.  The 
winds  may  blow  around  his  dwelling  ; yet  he  cares  not  for  the  storm, 
if  he  and  his  friends  are  in  their  home,  miserable  though  it  may  be. 

3.  This  feeling  is  sometimes  so  strong,  that  persons  are  not  contented 
unless  they  are  at  home.  Especially  do  we  love  the  first  home  where 
we  sat  on  our  mother’s  lap,  shared  in  her  endearments,  and  where  our 
first  juvenile  sports  where  enjoyed.  We  experience  emotions  that  are 
then  impresssd  on  our  little  tablets,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

4.  How  many  there  are — and  I suppose  the  same  will  be  true  of  you, 
children,  if  you  live  long  enough — who  leave  their  father’s  dwelling 
and  are  absent  many  years,  and  live  many  hundred  miles  from  their 
parents,  yet  have  a lingering  desire  to  revisit  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
and  examine  every  nook  and  corner.  They  love  to  wander  by  the  wind- 
ing streamlet,  wrhere  they  sailed  their  little  boats  ; they  love  to  walk 
the  very  street  where  they  rolled  their  hoop,  and  they  forget  that  they 
are  old. 

5.  It  seems  to  them  that  the  trees  are  clad  with  the  same  leaves  which 
pleased  and  sheltered  them  from  the  sun  when  children  ; the  house 
where  first  their  tiny  infant  feet  pattered  along,  seems  sacred  ; and  as 
they  retrace  their  steps  to  the  mounds  that  cover  the  mortal  remains  of 
friends  dear  to  their  hearts,  with  tears  of  affection  they  exclaim  that 
there  is  no  spot  like  their  childhood’s  home  ; no  place  so  dear  as  the 
place  of  their  nativity. 

6.  An  old  man  appears  happy,  and  why  ? — because  he  is  at  home. 
The  cold  may  whistle  through  the  old  roof,  but  it  matters  not  to  him, 
for  he  can  sit  at  his  own  fireside  at  home,  or  under  the  shade  of  the 
tree  that  has  grown  old  with  him.  It  is  pleasant  for  a family  to  gather 
around  the  warm  fire,  on  a cold  winter’s  night,  and  feel  that  all  are  at 
home. 

7.  You  may  have  heard  about  Switzerland.  It  is  a great  many  miles 
from  New  York.  The  people  who  live  there  are  called  Swiss.  It  is 
said  that  if  these  people  are  away  from  their  country,  and  hear  a Swiss 
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air  or  tune  peculiar  to  their  nation — and  they  have  them,  the  same  as 
America  has  4 Yankee  Doodle,’  and  4 Hail,  Columbia,  happy  land,’ — 
it  so  stirs  up  and  excites  their  minds,  that  it  is  3aid  that  sometimes, 
even  when  about  to  engage  in  battle,  they  are  obliged  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  home  to  Switzerland. 

8.  Those  persons  who  are  always  home-sick  when  they  are  away 
from  home,  have  a large  organ  of  Inhabitiveness. 

Those  who  can  go  when  and  where  they  please  without  feeling  sad 
and  lonely,  have  the  organ  small,  like  a little  boy  in  Newark,  who  runs 
awray  from  his  home  whenever  he  can,  and  causes  his  parents  much 
anxiety,  and  does  not  love  them  and  his  home  as  he  ought. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Inhabitiveness.  Give  its  location. 
1.  State  what  feeling  another  part  of  the  brain  gives.  State  what  its  in- 
fluence is  when  large.  2.  In  what  way  does  this  organ  affect  the  Irishman  V 
State  when  he  forgets  the  winds  and  the  storm.  3.  Say  what  state  of 
mind  it  produces  when  very  strong.  State  what  we  especially  love. 
State  what  is  said  of  the  force  of  these  early  emotions.  4.  State  what  desires 
many  persons  have  who  leave  their  homes  when  young.  State  what  it 
delights  them  to  do.  5.  State  with  what  feelings  they  regard  the  spots 
where  they  passed  their  early  years.  6.  State  why  the  old  man  appears 
happy.  State  what  is  a source  of  great  pleasure.  7.  State  where  Switzer- 
land is.  State  what  the  people  are  called.  State  what  interesting  fact  is  re- 
lated about  these  people  when  away  from  their  country.  8.  State  what  causes 
some  to  be  always  ‘home-sick’  when  away  from  home.  State  what  produces 
the  opposite  state  of  mind.  Relate  the  fact  of  the  little  boy  in  Newark. 


A.  Union  for  life. 

Definition — Desire  to  pair,  to  unite  for  life,  and  to  be  constantly  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  loved  one. 

Location — Union  for  Life  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Philoprogenitiveness, 
between  Amativeness  and  Adhesivness. 

1.  Though  we  have  the  organ  of  Amativeness,  which  leads  the 
brother  and  sister  to  love  each  other,  and  produces  love  between  the 
opposite  sexes  leading  them  to  marry  and  live  together,  yet  we  also  need 
that  portion  of  the  brain  called  Union  for  Life,  which  lies  close  by  its 
side. 

2.  This  is  a more  elevated  faculty  than  Amativeness  ; for  persons 
having  only  the  latter,  tho’  they  marry,  yet  often  live  unhappily  when 
together,  and  even  wish  to  separate  their  interests  ; but  if  Union  for 
Life  be  large,  the  persons  always  adhere  to  each  other  through  weal  or 
woe,  are  desirous  of  sharing  all  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  of  being  con- 
stantly in  each  other’s  society. 

8.  All  birds  that  pair  have  this  portion  of  their  brain  developed,  and 
those  who  do  not,  have  a deficiency  of  this  organ. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Union  for  life.  Give  its  location.  1. 
State  what  we  need  beside  Amativeness.  2.  How  do  these  organs  compare 
with  each  other  1 Explain  the  difference.  3.  In  what  way  is  this  organ  de- 
veloped in  birds  1 


5,  Concentrativeness. 

Definition — Connexion  of  thought  and  feeling;  inclination  to  fix  the  mind 
on  one  subject  till  it  is  accomplished  or  finished. 

Location — Concentrativeness  is  situated  immediately  above  Inhabitiveness. 

1.  How  often  children  become  impatient ! Here  is  Clara:  her  mother 
has  given  her  some  sewing,  and  she  said  or  wished  to  say,  4 that  she 
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has  not  patience  to  do  it.’  She  does  not  fix  her  mind  on  it  enough  to 
make  the  little  muscles  which  lead  to  her  hands  come  to  her  aid. 

2.  Said  William,  ‘ I cannot  do  this  sum  in  my  arithmetic  lesson. 
I’ve  tried,  and  I’ve  tried,  but  all  my  efforts  are  useless  when  perhaps 
he  did  not  recollect  that  he  was  thinking  all  the  time  about  flying  his 
kite,  or  what  he  should  do  the  next  recess.  ‘No,’  said  he  again.  ‘I  can- 
not possibly  do  it,’  and  down  went  his  slate  and  pencil,  and  he  shut  his 
book  very  impatiently. 

8.  ‘Well,  I never  did  see  how  hard  and  difficult  my  geography 
lesson  is.  I don’t  see  why  my  teacher  expects  me  to  find  out  all  these 
little  places  on  the  Atlas,’  said  Harriet,  one  day.  Little  Harriet  did  not 
know  why  she  could  not  learn  her  lesson  ; but  the  fact  was,  that  she 
was  nearly  all  the  time  thinking  about  one  of  the  scholars  who  sat  by 
her  side,  and  very  often  her  eyes  were  turned  toward  a window  near 
her. 

4.  Listen,  children,  and  I will  tell  you  why  she  did  not  succeed.  She 
did  not  fix  her  attention  ; she  did  not  try  to  send  away  all  thoughts  but 
those  connected  with  her  lesson.  Her  thoughts  were  scattered  every- 
where. Precisely  the  same  with  Clara  and  William ; if  they  had 
thought  of  nothing  but  their  respective  duties,  they  could  have  perform- 
ed them  very  easily. 

5.  Does  a man  when  he  is  building  a house,  make  a window'  one  day, 
then  work  a little  on  the  barn,  and  then  think  he  will  transplant  or  set 
out  a tree  % 

6.  Suppose,  when  he  was  putting  the  shingles  on  the  roof,  he  should 
think  what  a fine  day  it  would  be  to  go  and  ride,  and  so  leave  his  work  ; 
do  you  think  he  would  ever  finish  that  work  % No,  indeed  ; but  he 
must  give  his  whole  attention  to  his  business  if  he  wishes  success. 
When  he  is  plastering  he  should  plaster  till  he  has  finished.  When  he 
is  painting  he  should  paint ; and  in  this  way  only  can  he  accomplish  all 
he  wishes. 

7.  Dr.  H.’s  son,  a little  boy  six  years  old,  will  sit  down,  of  his  own 
accord,  and  read  stories  in  a book  for  four  hours,  without  any  inter- 
ruption, or  being  in  the  least  fatigued.  He  has  a very  large  organ  of 
Concentrativeness. 

8.  If  a person  has  too  much  of  this  organ,  he  will  be  prosy.  He 
would  never  finish  or  complete  his  story.  When  he  played,  he  would 
desire  to  play  always  ; when  he  studied,  he  would  desire  to  study  al- 
ways ; nevertheless,  children,  if  you  wish  to  succeed  in  what  you  attempt, 
if  you  wish  to  become  learned  men  and  women,  you  must  learn  while 
young  to  fix  your  attention  on  what  you  do.  You  must  learn  to  engage 
your  thoughts  in  whatever  you  undertake.  When  you  study,  you  must 
not  think  of  play  ; when  you  play,  think  only  of  play  for  the  time  be- 
ing ; when  you  are  at  church,  think  only  of  what  you  hear  said. 

This  is  what  all  who  have  ever  become  great  and  good  men  have  done. 

9 A gentleman  is  so  much  absorbed  in  his  studies,  that  he  does  not 
even  perceive  that  his  arm-chair  is  on  fire,  and  that  the  flames  are 
gathering  around  him,  and  probably  would  not  have  perceived  it,  if  he 
had  not  been  aroused  from  his  abstraction.  I would  not  advise  you  to 
cultivate  the  organ  td  such  an  extent  as  this,  although  I would  advise 
you  all  to  learn  patience,  and  to  fix  your  attention. 

10  I have  now  finished  the  description  of  those  which  are  called  the 
social  or  domestic  organs.  You  have  learned  that  we  can  love  our  bro- 
thers and  sisters  with  warm  affection  ; that  husbands  and  waves  can 
love  each  other  devotedly  ; that  love  will  spring  up  in  the  heart  for  the 
little  precious  infants  committed  to  our  care  ; that  we  can  draw'  friends 
around  us,  and  cherish  their  memory  with  devotion  ; and  that  wre  can 
all  gather  around  our  happy  firesides,  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  quiet 
home. 

11.  Children,  if  wre  cultivate  these  qualities  properly,  life  wall  be  a 
source  of  joy  and  happiness,  however  unpleasantly  we  may  be  situated ; 
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"but  without  these  feelings  of  love  and  kindness,  our  life  is  hut  a blank ; 
for  we  are  not  aware  of  one  half  of  the  pleasure  which  we  are  capable 
of  enjoying. 

12.  The  social  organs  are  the  foundation  on  which  all  the  others  are 
built  ; and  it  is  of  vast  importance  in  building  that  the  corner-stone  or 
the  foundation-wall  be  firm  and  correct. 

13.  These  organs  are  in  a group  together.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  or- 
der and  beauty  of  the  whole  would  be  marred. 

14.  Think,  children,  on  the  preceding  remarks,  and  as  you  become 
older,  strive  to  cherish  proper  social  feelings  ; for  with  them  we  have 
warm  hearts  ; without  them  we  are  cold  and  selfish  beings. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Concentrativeness?  Give  its  location  % 

1.  State  what  a very  common  thing  among  children  is.  How  did  Clara 
show  her  impatience  ? 3.  How  did  Harriet  show  her  impatience1?  State  what 
the  reason  was  that  she  could  not  learn  her  lesson  4.  State  why  the  efforts 
of  these  children  were  not  successful.  State  would  they  have  succeeded  if 
they  had  confined  their  thoughts  to  their  duties.  5 , 6.  Illustrate  the  want  of 
attention  by  the  man  building  his  house,  etc.  ? State  what  course  he  is  obliged 
to  take  if  he  wishes  to  meet  with  success.  7.  In  what  did  Dr.  H.’s  son  show 
large  Concentrativeness  ? 8.  State  what  the  results  are  of  having  too  much 
of  this  organ.  State  what  is  necessary  for  all  to  do  who  wish  to  become 
learned,  or  to  succeed  in  what  they  undertake.  9.  How  is  Concentrativeness 
represented  ? Did  this  gentleman  have  too  much  or  too  little  of  this  organ  ? 
State  what  all  children  must  learn  ? 10.  State  what  things  we  have  learned 
from  the  description  of  the  social  organs.  11.  State  what  arises  from  the 
proper  cultivation  of  these  social  faculties.  State  what  the  result  is  if  we 
have  no  friendship.  12.  How  do  the  social  organs  compare  with  the  others? 
State  what  is  very  important  in  a building.  13.  Are  these  social  organs  scat- 
tered over  the  brain?  State  what  the  effect  would  be  if  this  were  the  case* 
14.  State  what  all  children  should  strive  to  cherish?  Why? 


CHAPTER  III. 

SELFISH  PROPENSITIES. 

6.  Comlmtiveiicss. 

Definition — Boldness  ; resolution ; angry  and  contentious  spirit. 

Location. — Combativeness  is  situated  just  behind  the  top  of  the  ear,  on 
both  sides  of  the  head. 

1.  You  will  all  perhaps  have  seen  boys  fighting  or  quarrelling.  I 
have  seen  boj/s  and  dogs  quarrel  too.  There  are  some  boys  who  are 
continually  cross  and  angry.  Whether  you  speak  to  them  kindly  or 
not,  they  will  not  heed  you,  but  will  say,  4 Get  away,’  4 1 won’t,’  and  a 
great  many  other  words  which  I call  bad  language,  or  at  least  such  as 
is  improper  for  them  to  use,  especially  to  their  parents. 

2.  I hope  that  there  are  not  many  children  who  say  such  naughty 
things  ; still  as  I have  previously  remarked,  I have  known  similar  cases* 
This  is  one  way,  in  which  Combativeness  shows  itself,  and  is  a wrong 
way.  Another  way  : — do  you  see  that  little  boy  running  to  school 
every  morning  ? he  does  not  stop  for  the  heat,  or  the  cold,  the  rain,  or 
the  snow  ; but  he  is  always  at  school  when  it  commences. 

3.  John’s  father  said  to  him  one  day,  4 John,  I have  some  hard  logs 
to  be  sawed.  I wish  you  to  be  a smart  boy.  What  do  you  think  about 
trying  to  do  this  for  me?’  4 Well,  father,’  answered  John,  promptly, 
4 1 will  try,  and  1 think  I can  succeed.’  John  went  to  work,  sawing 
and  sawing.  He  thought  to  himself,  4 these  are  in  reality  quite  tough 
logs  to  saw  ; I wonder  where  father  got  them  ; yet  I am  determined  to 
accomplish  it  if  I possibly  can,’  so  he  tugged  away,  till  finally  the  logs 
fell  down  on  each  side  of  him,  and  he  felt  very  happy  that  he  had  made 
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the  attempt.  His  father,  who  stood  near  the  window  looking  at  him 
rejoiced  that  he  had  so  smart  and  active  a son.  He  had  chosen  these 
hard  logs  in  order  to  teach  his  son  to  overcome  difficulties. 

4.  This  is  the  course  that  we  should  pursue  when  we  have  any  task 
to  do  ; we  should  set  ourselves  to  work  in  earnest,  and  resolve  that  we 
will  try , at  least,  if  we  do  no  more. 

This  is  what  energy  means,  and  without  energy  we  can  accomplish 
very  little. 

5.  Suppose,  when  Fulton  first  thought  about  building  a steamboat, 
he  had  said,  4 I cannot  do  it ; it  is  useless  for  me  to  try  anything  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  now  in  use.  I will  abandon  my  project.’  If  he 
had  not  possessed  uncommon  energy,  perhaps  we  should  not  now  be 
able  to  cross  the  ocean  so  easily  and  so  rapidly  as  we  do. 

6.  Some  show  the  development  of  this  organ  by  opposing  everybody 
and  everything.  Said  Richard  to  his  brother,  4 Let  us  go  this  road  to 
school  this  morning.’  4 No,’  said  his  opposing  brother,  4 1 prefer  the 

ther,’  although  he  would  not  have  thought  of  it  if  his  brother  had  not 
proposed  one  direction. 

7.  There  are  a great  many  children,  especially  boys,  who  feel  that  it 
is  very  fine  and  manly  to  refuse  to  obey  the  commands,  or  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  and  oppose  them  in  all  their  requests 
■ — which  is  decidedly  wrong,  and  should  never  be  indulged. 

8.  This  organ  can  be  exercised  in  a right  way,  especially  when  joined 
with  Firmness.  Two  lads  were  sleeping  together  ; one  said  to  the  other 
in  a whisper,  4 There  is  a man  under  the  bed,  and  I suspect  he  intends 
to  kill  us.’  The  courageous  boy,  only  nine  years  old,  believed  what 
his  brother  said  ; so  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  ran  up  in  the  dark  for  a 
light,  to  the  room  where  some  of  the  family  were  sitting. 

9.  Thev  asked  him  what  the  matter  was.  He  told  them  4 that  there 
was  a man  under  his  bed,  and  he  wished  to  go  and  see  who  it  was,  and 
tell  him  to  go  away.’  His  father,  pleased  with  his  courage,  said, 
4 Shall  I go  with  you  V Oh,  no  !’  responded  the  boy,  4 he  will  not  hurt 
us  if  I tell  him  that  we  will  not  hurt  him  ; perhaps  he  has  no  other 
place  where  he  can  sleep  ; so  let  me  go  and  ask  him.’  They  gave  him 
a light,  and  though  they  knew  that  there  was  no  one  there,  yet  they 
wished  that  he  might  be  convinced  by  looking  himself.  Here,  Combat- 
iveness was  rightly  exercised,  and  for  a good  purpose. 

10.  You  must  endeavour  to  learn  to  decide  when  and  how  it  should 
be  used,  and  not  do,  as  you  will  sometimes  see  birds  doing.  If  one 
picks  up  a kernel  of  corn,  the  other  strives  to  get  it  away,  and  so  they 
quarrel  and  contend  till  one  is  injured  and  conqured. 


Questions. — Give  the  subject  of  chapter  third.  Give  the  definition  of  Com 
bativeness.  Give  its  location.  1.  How  do  some  boys  always  feel  1 Hoes 
kindness  seem  to  affect  them  ? State  what  naughty  replies  they  make.  2. 
Say  what  produces  that  state  of  mind  ? Is  this  a right  way  to  exercise  this 
organ  ? State  what  another  way  is.  3.  State  what  request  J ohn’s  father 
made  to  him.  State  what  John’s  answer  was.  State  what  some  of  his  thoughts 
were  while  he  was  at  work.  How  did  he  finally  succeed1?  State  what 
the  feelings  of  his  father  was.  4.  State  what  our  course  should  be  when  we 
have  anything  to  perform.  State  what  it  is  called.  State  why  energy 
is  necessary.  5.  Had  Fulton  reason  to  be  discouraged  when  making  his  disco- 
very with  steam  1 State  what  might  have  been  the  consequences  to  us  if  he  had 
given  up  his  efforts.  6.  In  what  way  do  others  show  the  organ  of  Combative- 
ness'? Relate  the  connection  between  Richard  and  his  brother1?  7.  State 
what  some  boys  regard  as  a mark  of  manliness.  Are  these  feelings  right  I 
8.  Can  this  organ  be  exercised  in  a right  way  % Relate  the  anecdote  of  the 
two  lads.  9.  State  what  the  courageous  lad  did.  Say  was  Combativeness 
exercised  in  this  case  in  a right  or  wrong  way.  10.  State  what  important 
decision  must  be  made. 
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7.  Destructiveness. 

Definition. — Resolution ; energy  : cruelty  ; desire  to  kill. 

Location. — Destructiveness  is  situated  on  each  side  of  the  head,  over  the 
ears. 

1.  What  is  it  that  induces  little  children  to  tear  their  playthings  in 
pieces  ? It  is  not  because  they  do  not  desire  these  things,  hut  because  de- 
structiveness is  a strong  principle  of  their  natures.  How  soon  most  chil- 
dren take  delight  in  killing  flies,  sticking  pins  into  them,  etc.,  teasing 
dogs,  killing  birds,  sporting  with  fish,  treading  on  the  cat’s  tail,  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  pigs,  and  hurting  every  innocent  animal  on  which  they 
can  lay  their  hands.  Why  is  it,  they  do  all  these  naughty  things  ? ft 
is  because  they  have  large  Destructiveness. 

2.  It  is  this  that  makes  bull-dogs  fight  and  almost  tear  each  other 
in  pieces.  You  know,  especially  if  you  have  ever  lived  in  the  country, 
how  troublesome  the  little  snappish,  barking  dogs  are,  that  always  run 
after  carriages,  and  bark  and  growl  as  if  they  had  been  badly  injured. 
It  is  Combativeness  that  causes  them  to  bark , but  it  is  Destructiveness 
that  causes  the  larger  dogs  to  bite  and  tear  each  other. 

3.  These  little  curs  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  venCtheir  angry 
feelings  ; but  children,  even  very  little  ones,  should  learn  to  control 
their  tempers.  When  you  feel  disposed  to  speak  harshty,  or  unplea- 
santly, you  must  remember  that  you  are  only  imitating  the  dogs,  who 
have  no  minds  or  reason. 

4.  Two  boys  going  home  one  day,  found  .a  box  in  the  road,  and  dis- 
puted who  was  the  finder.  They  fought  a whole  afternoon  without 
coming  to  any  decision.  At  last  they  agreed  to  divide  the  contents 
equally  ; but,  on  opening  the  box,  lo  ! and  behold ! it  was  empty. 
These  boys  had  large  Destructiveness  and  Combativeness. 

5.  You  have  all  heard  of  wars  and  battles,  where  thousands  of  men 
meet  each  other  in  the  fields,  to  wound  and  kill  all  they  can.  A great 
many  of  these  men  do  not  go  there  for  the  sake  of  their  country  ; but, 
disregarding  the  amount  of  sorrow  and  grief  which  they  bring  to  many 
families,  by  taking  the  lives  of  fathers  and  brothers,  they  meet  to  gra- 
tify their  desire  to  kill,  to  cause  destruction.  These  men  have  large  De- 
structiveness in  their  heads. 

6.  So  have  those  persons  who  like  to  take  the  life  of  animals  and  birds, 
or  tease  without  cause  or  reason.  You  may  have  seen  boys  throwing 
stones  at  frogs  in  a pond  for  sport  and  amusement.  They  do  not  con- 
sider that  4 what  is  sport  to  them  is  death  to  the  frogs,’  or  they  would 
choose  more  innocent  pastimes  and  pleasures.  These  boys  had  large 
destructiveness. 

7.  So  has  that  little  naughty  boy  who  has  been  teasing  his  sister  ; he 
has  thrown  down  all  her  playthings  which  she  had  arranged  nicely  on 
the  stool,  and  to  complete  her  sorrow,  has  even  torn  off  the  head  of  her 
beautiful  doll.  He  not  only  does  not  love  his  sweet  and  gentle  little 
sister,  but  annoys  her  in  every  way  that  he  can.  Look  at  his  counte- 
nance, and  tell  me  if  you  think  he  is  happy.  This  little  boy  has  large 
Destructiveness. 

8.  So  have  all  animals  that  have  sharp  teeth,  and  are  carnivorous,  or 
feed  on  flesh.  It  is  a fact,  that  Rons,  bears,  and  other  animals  of  that 
class,  have  broader  heads  than  the  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals. 

9.  I would  not  have  you  think  that  Destructiveness  is  a bad  organ, 
and  ought  never  to  be  exercised.  Every  organ  and  faculty  which  God 
has  given  to  us,  is  good  in  itself,  and  was  given  us  for  a good  and  definite 
purpose  ; it  is  only  the  perversion  of  an  organ  that  produces  bad  effects 
in  society. 

10.  By  the  perversion  of  an  organ  I mean  the  improper  use  of  it.  For 
example,  our  hands  were  given  to  assist  us  in  doing  a great  many  things 
necessary  for  our  support  and  happiness  ; our  feet  were  given  to  us  to 
enable  us  to  walk  ; but  if  we  strike  each  other  with  our  hands,  or  kick 
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animals,  or  each  other,  with  our  feet,  we  pervert  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments given  to  us  for  our  own  good. 

11.  So  with  Combat ivenes s and  Destructiveness.  These  organs,  if 
rightly  exercised,  produce  spirit,  force,  and  energy  of  character.  They 
help  us  to  overcome  the  many  difficulties  which  are  thrown  in  our  way. 
With  these,  we  are  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  when  we  wish  to  do  any- 
thing ; they  help  us  to  tame  wild  animals,  and  kill  them  if  necessary  for 
food. 

12.  Without  these,  people  would  be  tame  and  insignificant  creatures, 
and  especially  would  never  succeed  in  any  plans  or  inventions  if  Concen- 
trativeness  were  small  also.  We  should  not  have  had  any  railroads  or 
steamboats  ; the  seaman  would  never  have  left  his  home  to  be  absent 
three  or  four  years  to  catch  the  mighty  whale,  and  bring  us  oil  ; and 
all  the  great  enterprises  of  the  day  would  not  have  been  undertaken. 

13.  If  children  had  no  Destructiveness,  they  would  never  wish  to 
play,  or  do  anything  that  required  any  exertion,  but  would  remain 
quietly  at  home  with  their  mothers.  But  be  very  careful  not  to  exer- 
cise this  organ  by  striking  each  other,  by  being  angry  and  revengeful, 
or  by  exhibiting  bad  tempers  when  you  are  young ; for  ail  those  bad 
men  and  women  Avho  finally  die  on  the  gallows,  or  are  sent  to  our 
prisons,  were  permitted,  when  young,  to  indulge  these  bad  feelings,  till 
they  had  committed  some  crime  for  which  they  were  arrested  and 
punished. 

14.  Gibbs,  the  pirate,  when  a boy,  amused  himself  with  dog-fighting, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  rough  plays,  to  such  a degree,  that  the  coarser 
feelings  of  his  nature  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  the  higher,  better, 
and  moral  feelings. 

15.  You  may  say  that  if  you  have  this  organ,  you  must  use  it,  and 
so  cannot  help  yourself.  But  this  is  not  so  ; for  although  some  are 
naturally  more  inclined  to  deeds  of  wickedness  or  kindness  than  others, 
yet  all  can  restrain  their  passions  if  they  wish,  and  should  strive  against 
the  indulgence  of  their  wicked  feelings. 

16.  I know  a little  boy  who  was  naturally  inclined  to  destroy  and 
trouble  all  the  cats,  dogs,  etc.,  he  saw.  His  parents  were  aware  of  this 
propensity,  and  explained  to  him  that  it  was  wrong  to  torture  the  inno- 
cent merely  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  often  conversed  with  him  on  this 
subject.  This  produced  so  good  an  effect,  that  in  the  course  of  a few 
months  or  years,  his  whole  disposition  was  changed,  and  he  is  now  one 
of  the  kindest-hearted  boys  I ever  saw,  and  is  beloved  by  all  who  know 
him. 


Questions. — What  is  the  definition  of  Destructiveness  1 What  is  its  loca- 
tion'? 1.  What  is  a strong  principle  of  the  nature  of  children?  In  what  way 
do  some  children  delight  to  tease  animals?  What  induces  them  to  do  these 
things?  2.  In  what  way  do  bull-dogs  show  Destructiveness?  What  is  a great 
annoyance  in  the  country  ? What  is  the  difference  between  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness?  3.  What  allowance  should  we  make  for  these  dogs? 
Can  we  make  the  same  for  children?  Why  not?  What  should  children  re- 
member when  they  feel  angry  ? 4.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  two  boys  who 
had  large  Destructiveness  and  Combativeness.  5.  How  do  many  men  show 
their  Destructiveness  ? What  motive  induces  many  to  engage  in  the  contest  ? 
6.  In  what  way  is  destructiveness  shown?  What  do  boys  frequently  do  for 
sport  and  amusement?  What  do  they  not  consider?  What  organs  did  these 
boys  have  ? 7.  In  what  way  is  this  organ  represented  ? 8.  What  animals  have 
this  organ  large  ? What  difference  is  there  between  the  head  of  the  lion  and 
sheep?  9.  Is  Destructiveness  a bad  organ  ? What  is  said  of  every  organ  and 
faculty?  What  produces  had  effects  in  society?  10.  What  is  meant  by  the 
perversion  of  an  organ?  How  is  this  idea  illustrated  by  the  hands  and  feet? 
11.  What  are  the  results  of  the  right  exercise  of  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness? What  can  we  accomplish  with  them  ? 12.  What  without  then}  ? 

In  what  way  does  Concentrativeness  act  with  them  ? How  do  these  organs 
affect  the  enterprises  of  the  day?  13.  Why  is  Destructiveness  necessary  for 
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children  ? Of  what  should  children  be  careful  ? What  is  said  of  the  youth  of 
all  bad  men  and  women?  14.  What  were  some  of  the  amusements  of  Gibbs 
when  a boy?  How  much  did  they  influence  him  ? 15.  What  might  some  say 

in  regard  to  this  organ  ? Is  this  the  case  ? What  is  true  in  regard  to  these 
things?  16.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  little  boy.  What  efforts  did  his  parents 
make,  and  did  they  succeed  ? 


8,  Aliiiaciitiveness. 

Definition. — A desire  for  food  ; appetite  ; gluttony. 

Location. — Alimentiveness  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  Destructive- 
ness, on  each  side  of  the  head. 

1 . As  I have  told  yon  previously,  every  faculty  is  given  to  us  for 
some  specific  end.  We  have  eyes  for  seeing,  ears  for  hearing,  and  a 
nose  for  smelling ; and  when  that  portion  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  ears 
is  swelled  or  is  large,  than  we  say  people  are  fond  of  eating,  and  enjoy 
their  food. 

2.  See  two  men  very  busy  with  their  knives  and  forks,  etc.  They 
are  eating  and  drinking  ; and  this  is  what  the  greater  part  of  our  people 
do  most  of  the  time.  They  scarcely  think  of  anything  excepting  what 
they  are  to  eat.  It  is  important  that  we  eat ; for  if  we  did  not,  we 
should  have  no  nourishment  or  vitality  in  our  bodies,  and  we  could  not 
live.  Alimentiveness  causes  or  requires  us  to  take  food,  to  take  drink  ; 
and  this  is  right. 

.3.  Sometimes,  however,  when  this  organ  is  too  large,  or  has  been  un- 
naturally excited,  it  leads  those  persons  to  eat  and  drink  to  gluttony 
and  intoxication.  This  is  very  wrong. 

4.  The  perversion  of  this  faculty  leads  to  more  misery  and  unhappi- 
ness than  almost  any  other  thing.  How  many  hearts  are  saddened,  how 
many  happy  homes  are  made  desolate,  because  the  father  or  brother  has 
yielded  to  the  appetite  which  asks  for  ‘ Rum,  rum,’  and  is  not  satisfied 
till  rum  is  obtained.  The  perversion  of  this  faculty  also  leads  men  to 
smoke  cigars  all  day  long,  and  chew  that  vile  stuff,  tobacco,  not  think- 
ing how  needless  the  expense  is,  and  how  disgusting  the  habit  is  to  all 
around  them. 

5.  Boys  think  they  are  almost  men  when  they  can  get  a piece  of 
cigar  to  put  in  their  mouths  ; and  though  it  invariably  makes  them  sick, 
yet  they  will  take  another  piece  as  soon  as  they  can  get  one. 

6.  Children,  you  have  not  yet  formed  this  habit,  therefore  I would 
earnestly  beseech  you  never  to  defile  your  mouths  by  such  a poisonous 
and  nauseous  weed  as  tobacco,  in  any  form.  It  is  not  only  an  expensive 
and  idle  habit,  but  it  also  exhausts  the  saliva  which  you  need  in  the 
mastication  of  your  food,  and  injures  your  health  in  many  ways.  There 
are  hundreds  of  young  men  who  would  give  all  the  money  they  possess,  if 
they  could  free  themselves  from  this  habit.  One  young  man  in  this 
city  has  smoked  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  is  so  nervous  that  he  can 
neither  read,  study,  nor  enjoy  himself  in  any  way. 

7.  Some  drink  tea  and  coffee.  They  say  that  it  does  them  no  harm, 
and  that  they  cannot  live  without  it.  They  take  it,  they  say,  as 
a stimulant,  or  to  excite  them.  In  reality  it  does  excite  their  nerves , 
and  their  minds  become  weakened  by  it.  It  is  better  to  drink  clear, 
cold  water  ; the  drink  which  nature  has  provided  for  us. 

8.  It  is  pleasant  for  us  to  enjoy  food,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so  ; for 
if  it  were  not  the  case,  many  would  become  so  much  absorbed  in  their  dif- 
ferent pursuits  that  they  would  forget  to  eat,  and  would  not  take  as  much 
food  as  their  nature  requires;  but  it  is  equally  an  evil  for  us  to  eat  all 
the  time,  as  children  frequently  do  ; as  I told  you  in  a previous  lesson. 
If  you  value  your  health  and  life,  therefore,  you  must  beware  of  eating 
too  much  when  you  are  at  the  table. 

Questions. — What  is  the  definition  of  Alimentiveness?  Where  is  it  lo- 
cated? 1.  For  what  is  every  faculty  given  to  us?  What  are  examples  of 
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this!  When  do  we  say  people  enjoy  their  food  ? 2.  How  common  is  this 
practice  ? Why  is  it  important  that  we  eat  ? What  assistance  is  Alimen- 
tiveness  to  us?  3.  When  should  we  not  obey  this  organ?  To  what  does 
it  sometimes  lead?  4.  What  is  said  of  the  perversion  of  this  faculty?  In. 
what  ways  do  men  pervert  this  organ  ? What  is  not  regarded  ? 5.  What 
ideas  have  boys  in  reference  to  the  perversion  of  this  faculty?  6.  What 
caution  is  given  to  children,  and  why  ? What  are  the  effects  of  its  perversion  ? 
What  is  a very  common  remark  among  those  who  have  formed  these  habits  ? 
Relate  the  case  of  the  young  man.  7.  In  what  way  do  others  pervert  this 
faculty  ? What  is  their  excuse  ? What  is  the  truth  in  the  case  ? What  drink 
is  preferable ? 8.  What  is  a source  of  pleasure?  What  are  its  advantages? 
What  is  an  evil  ? Of  what  should  all  be  careful  ? 


9.  Acquisitiveness. 

Definition. — Desire  to  acquire  and  lay  up  property ; a hoarding  disposition. 

Location. — Acquisitiveness  is  located  above  Alimentiveness,  and  part  of 
Destructiveness. 

1.  See  a man  that  is  very  much  occupied  in  casting  up  his  accounts, 
and  counting  over  his  money.  He  has  dropped  some  pieces,  and  a lad 
is  looking  very  narrowly  for  them,  with  a light,  as  if  unwilling  to  lose 
the  smallest  piece. 

2.  What  is  it  that  prompts  him  to  be  so  very  careful  to  see  that  he 
has  every  copper  that  belongs  to  him  % It  is  because  he  makes  a god  or 
idol  of  his  money.  The  people  in  heathen  countries  make  little  im- 
ages of  wood,  stone,  and  clay,  and  fall  down  before  them,  and  worship 
them  as  their  gods.  Some  men  think  as  much  about  their  money, 
and  would  feel  as  sorrowful  if  they  were  to  lose  if,  as  a heathen  man 
would,  if  Ills  gods,  which  he  made  with  his  own  hands,  were  burnt 
and  destroyed. 

8.  This  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  is  a very  useful  organ,  as  I will  show 
you  ; yet  it  is  very  frequently  perverted. 

4.  People  of  all  ages  have  exhibited  the  development  of  Acquisitive- 
ness. Parents  show  it  by  acquiring  property  to  support  their  families, 
and  to  give  to  others  ; children  show  it  by  gathering  a great  many  play- 
things together  to  call  their  own,  and  in  trading  with  each  other  ; the 
miser  shows  it  by  hoarding  his  money,  and  by  permitting  his  family  to 
suffer  without  the  comforts  of  life.  There  have  been  miserable  crea- 
tures— curses  rather  than  blessings  to  their  country — who  lived  ragged, 
cold  and  hungry,  and  perhaps  died  from  want,  and  left  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  their  relations,  who  rejoiced  at  their  death. 

5.  See  an  old  man  stretched  on  a pallet  of  straw.  His  enjoyments 
through  life  consisted  in  collecting  all  the  money  he  could  obtain  ; not 
that  he  might  have  the  comfort  and  luxuries  of  life  ; not  that  he  might 
be  able  to  purchase  boohs  and  knowledge ; not  that  he  might  make  his 
friends  and  family  happy  by  spreading  cheerfulness  around  the  social 
board  : no  ! his  Acquisitiveness  was  his  God  ; he  lived  on  dry  crumbs 
of  bread  that  the  dogs  would  scarcely  touch  ; wore  ragged  cjothes,  suf- 
fered his  beautiful  daughter  to  waste  away  her  life  by  her  exertions  to 
support  herself  and  him  ; and  then,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
when  all  God’s  creatures  should  have  been  at  rest,  he  would  hug  his 
bag  of  gold  to  his  bosom,  count  over  his  money,  and  rejoice  that  his 
gains  were  so  great. 

6.  And  wdien  sick,  and  on  his  death-bed,  he  would  have  no  friend 
near  him  but  his  gold,  and  died  with  his  bag  in  his  hand  and  his  drawer 
of  notes  near  his  bed.  Yes,  died  alone,  with  no  soft  hand  to  wipe  away 
the  cold  sweat  of  death,  or  to  cheer  his  spirit  as  it  left  its  clayey  tene- 
ment. His  affections,  his  whole  interests  were  absorbed  in  the  one 
great  idea — love  of  money. 

7.  When  children  feel  unhappy  because  they  do  not  receive  th 
largest  amount  of  playthings,  they  have  so  much  of  an  acquiring  dis 
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position,  that  it  becomes  selfishness  ; they  wish  everything  for  them- 
selves alone,  without  sharing  it  with  their  mates  or  companions.  Such 
selfish  children  will  never  be  loved  or  respected  by  any  one. 

8.  Another  story  to  illustrate  Accpaisitiveness  : Mr.  A.,  who  lived  in 
M.,  sent  some  cherries  by  a gentleman  to  the  town  of  B.,  for  sale. 
When  the  gentleman  returned,  he  called  on  Mr.  A.,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  said,  4 This  is  your  due  as  near  as  I can. 
make  the  change,  being  within  half  a cent ;’  hearing  which,  Mr.  A.  re- 
plied, 4 Hem  ! I s’pose  the  children  will  expect  their  full  dues,  as  the 
cherries  belonged  to  them.’  4 Well,’  said  the  gentleman,  4 1 am  per- 
fectly willing  they  should  have  all.  If  I could  possibly  make  nearer 
change  I would.’  4 Hem!’  responded  Mr.  A.,  4 1 s’pose  they  will  expect 
the  full  amount  of  the  cherries.’  ‘Well,  sir,  we  will  have  no  more 
words  about  it ; you  shall  have  it :’  and,  suiting  his  action  to  his  word, 
he  severed  a cent  with  an  axe,  and  handed  one  half  to  him.  The  old 
gentleman  eagerly  took  it,  and  with  an  air  of  delight  and  satisfaction, 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  saying,  4 It  will  do  to  make  rivets.’ 

9.  This  old  gentleman  had  large  and  perverted  Acquisitiveness.  He 
was  an  old  miser,  and  hardly  lived  comfortably.  He  was  not  beloved 
by  any  one,  though  he  was  very  wealthy,  and  might  have  done  a great 
deal  of  good  with  his  money. 

10.  Some  kinds  of  acquisitiveness  are  right.  It  is  proper  for  fathers 
to  acquire  property,  to  enable  them  to  support  their  families  ; it  is 
proper  for  us  ail  to  be  economical,  and  not  waste  anything  ; it  is  per- 
fectly proper  for  us  to  acquire  books  and  instruction  ; but  acquisitive- 
ness is  too  frequently  perverted. 

11.  I have  known  some  little  girls  to  lift  the  cover  of  the  sugar-bowi 
slyly,  and  take  lumps  of  sugar  when  they  ought  to  have  asked  their 
mothers  for  them.  Some  children  take  cents,  apples,  and  nuts,  when- 
ever they  can.  They  also  take  each  other’s  marbles  and  playthings 
without  permission. 

12.  This  is  stealing.  When  we  steal,  it  is  because  we  love  to  acquire ; 
and  if  children  steal  small  things  when  they  are  young , they  will  be  very 
likely,  when  older,  to  take  larger  and  larger  tilings,  till  they  become  so 
much  accustomed  to  it,  that  they  will  break  into  stores,  and  thus  sub- 
ject themselves  to  imprisonment. 

13.  If  you  take  an  apple  or  a few  nuts  from  a stand  in  the  street  to- 
day, when  the  owner  is  not  looking  at  you,  to-morrow  you  may  take 
something  more  valuable.  I shall  tell  you  more  of  the  evil  consequen- 
ces of  forming  habits  of  this  kind,  when  I explain  to  you  what  the  con- 
science is. 

1 4.  One  word  more  I have  to  say  to  you  on  this  organ  of  Acquisitive- 
ness ; be  willing  to  share  your  sweetmeats  and  playthings  with  your 
brothers  and  sisters  ; avoid  stinginess  and  a hoarding  disposition,  yet  be 
not  wasteful  or  squander  money  foolishly. 


Questions. — What  is  the  definition  of  Acquisitiveness!  What  is  its  location! 
1.  What  does  the  man  represent!  2.  What  is  his  ruling  motive,  and  what, 
does  it  prompt  him  to  do!  What  is  the  custom  among  the  heathen!  In  what 
way  does  the  man  resemble  the  heathen  1 3.  What  is  said  of  this  organ ! 4. 
How  common  is  this  organ  1 In  what  way  do  parents  show  its  development  ? 
In  what  way  do  children  show  it!  In  what  way  does  the  miser  show  it!  What, 
can  you  say  of  such  persons!  5.  Describe  the  miser!  In  what  way  did  he 
show  his  ruling  passion!  In  what  way  did  lie  spend  his  nights!  6.  What  is 
said  of  his  sickness  and  death!  What  was  his  great  ruling  passion!  7.  In 
what  way  are  children  frequently  selfish!  What  do  they  desire!  Are  such 
children  happy ! 8.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  Mr.  A.  and  the  old  gentleman.. 

9.  What  was  the  character  of  the  old  gentleman  1 What  should  he  have  done 
with  his  wealth ! 10.  What  kinds  of  acquisitiveness  are  right ! 11.  What  do 

little  girls  do  sometimes ! What  should  they  always  ask ! 12.  What  are  the 

above  practices!  Why  do  persons  steal  1 Why  should  children  be  very  careful 
• not  to  take  small  things  when  they  are  young!  13.  Is  it  wrong  to  take  an 
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apple  or  a nut?  To  what  may  it  lead?  Under  what  head  will  this  be  more 
fully  explained?  14.  What  should  all  children  be  willing  to  do?  What 
should  they  avoid  ? 


10.  Secretivcsiess, 

Definition. — Desire  to  conceal  or  secrete ; to  evade ; or  to  deceive. 

Location. — Secretiveness  is  located  above  Destructiveness,  on  both  sides  of 
the  head. 

1 . See  a cat  creeping  very  slyly  to  catch  a mouse.  Nature  furnishes  her 
with  something  which  is  generally  called  instinct,  that  teaches  her  just 
wrhat  to  do  in  order  to  get  her  prey.  She  knows  that  it  would  not  be  a 
very  wise  plan  to  run  along  mewing  ; she  is  very  careful  not  to  make  a 
noise,  lest  she  should  frighten  the  mouse,  but  conceals  herself  as  much 
as  possible,  while  the  mouse  comes  out  after  something.  O that  secre- 
tive little  pussy,  how  she  looks  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  as  the 
mouse  moves  around  the  room!  If  we  could  look  at  her  head,  we 
should  find  that  there  is  a large  piece  of  brain  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
just  above  Destructiveness. 

2.  The  spider  and  opossum  have  both  broad  heads  ; and  in  my  chap- 
ter on  instinct,  I told  you  that  they  were  both  cunning  and  deceptive  in 
their  nature. 

.3.  Just  so  secretive  some  children  aie,  who  look  all  around  them,  to 
see  if  any  one  is  looking  at  them.  4 Now,  won’t  you  ever  tell  anybody  if 
I wiJl  tell  you  something  very  privately,’  said  Harriet  to  Ann  one  day. 
4 No,  I certainly  will  not,’  was  the  answer.  Then  she  told  her  a long, 
long  story. 

4.  4 My  daughter,’  said  Mary’s  mother  to  her  little  girl,  4 1 think  you 
have  deceived  me.  I now  wish  you  to  tell  me  all  about  the  matter,  and 
I will  forgive  you.’  Little  Mary  has  a large  organ  of  Secretiveness, 
which  she  does  not  try  to  overcome,  or  to  restrain  ; and  although  she 
loves  her  mother,  yet  she  has  so  strong  a desire  to  conceal  her  real  feel- 
ings from  every  one,  that  she  thinks  she  cannot  have  even  her  mother 
scan  her  little  heart,  and  she  will  make  a wrong  statement  of  the  affair 
rather  than  expose  herself. 

5.  There  are  a great  many  things  said  or  done  by  many  persons,  who 
really  have  no  intentions  to  tell  falsehoods,  which  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  lies.  They  do  not  express  themselves  clearly,  and  bring  out 
the  whole  truth. 

6.  Some  conceal,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  ; as  when  a lady  desires 
her  servant  to  say  she  is  not  at  home,  when  in  fact  she  means  that  she 
is  engaged,  or  does  not  wish  to  meet  visitors. 

7.  We  should  be  frank  and  open-hearted  ; we  need  not  disclose  all 
our  plans  and  operations  to  every  one,  neither  express  all  our  feelings 
and  impressions  ; for  in  this  way  we  often  wound  the  feelings  of  others, 
when  in  reality  we  cherish  feelings  of  kindness  and  love  toward  them  ; 
but  we  can  be  so  free,  clear,  and  honest,  in  our  avowal  of  the  truth,  that 
every  one  will  believe  it  to  be  truth. 

8.  If  we  take  a peep  inside  the  school-room,  >ve  can  see  in  what  man- 
ner Secretiveness  operates  there.  There  is  J ames  ; he  pretends  to  study 
all  the  time  ; but  observe  him  more  closely,  and  you  will  perceive  that 
he  has  one  eye  on  the  teacher,  to  see  if  he  looks  at  him,  while  he  whis- 
pers with  Joseph,  instead  of  studying. 

9.  Then  there  is  Samuel ; he  has  just  taken  a piece  of  candy  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  holds  us  his  book  before  his  face,  while  he  puts  it  in  his 
mouth.  What  secretive  children  ! 

10.  I once  heard  of  a little  girl,  who  said  in  the  morning,  she  had  a bad 
head-ache.  Her  mother  gave  her  permission  to  remain  from  school ; very 
soon  after  her  request  was  granted,  before  the  school-bell  rang,  one  of 
her  schoolmates  came  into  the  room,  and  told  her  that  the  teacher  had 
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given  them  that  day  for  play.  How  soon  her  headache  passed  away, 
and  she  was  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  a lark. 

11.  Every  one  of  these  cases  is  a deception  ; the  children  did  not 
probably  mean  to  deceive,  yet  they  were  not  truthful.  They  wished  to 
assume  something  to  be,  that  was  not.  These  very  children,  when  they 
become  men  and  women,  will  perhaps  deceive  their  visitors  when  they 
call  to  see  them  ; or  if  they  are  merchants,  or  even  mechanics,  will  de- 
ceive their  customers,  and  give  false  measure,  or  poor  articles,  for  good. 
If  you  feel  inclined  to  make  a wrong  statement  when  questioned,  it  is 
then  time  for  you  to  correct  and  restrain  this  organ  of  Secretiveness, 
which,  with  proper  care,  will  be  a useful  organ.  If  you  wish  to  have 
truthful  dispositions,  cherish  no  deception  of  any  kind,  but  be  frank  and. 
open-hearted. 

12.  We  have  seen  that  we  have  not  only  portions  of  the  brain  that 
give  us  feelings  of  love  to  each  other,  and  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
but  we  have  what  are  called  the  Selfish  Propensities. 

They  are  called  selfish,  because,  if  not  restrained,  they  will  lead  to 
selfishness.  They  are  given  to  us  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  body  ; 
and  if  we  use  them  rightly,  we  shall  find  every  one  to  be  a very  useful 
servant.  We  need  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  to  give  us  energy, 
to  help  us  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  to  give  us  true  courage.  We  need 
Acquisitiveness  and  Alimentiveness  ; one  to  procure  us  food,  and  the 
other  to  induce  us  to  eat  it  when  obtained  ; and  we  also  require  the  ser- 
vices of  Secretiveness,  to  enable  us  4 to  put  a guard  on  the  door  of  our 
lips  yet  we  should  not  use  these  different  organs  to  fight,  to  contend, 
or  to  kill ; to  hoard  money,  to  become  gluttonous,  or  to  deceive. 

18.  There  is  another  class  of  faculties,  more  elevated  than  those  I 
have  been  describing,  yet  somewhat  similar  in  their  nature  to  the  selfish 
propensities.  In  order  to  name  or  designate  them  properly,  we  call 
them  selfish  sentiments , as  they  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  classed 
with  the  moral  sentiments. 


Questions.— What  is  the  definition  of  Acquisitiveness1?  Where  is  it  located? 
1.  In  what  way  does  the  cat  proceed  ? What  does  nature  teach  her?  How  does  the 
cat  look  ? What  should  we  be  able  to  find  in  her  head  ? 2.  What  is  said  of 

the  spider  and  oppossum?  3.  What  are  some  children  always  doing?  In  what 
way  does  Harriet  show  her  Secretiveness  ? 4.  Eelate  the  case  of  Mary  and 
her  mother.  5.  What  are  many  of  the  things  said  and  done  by  different  per- 
sons ? In  what  way  do  they  err?  6.  For  what  purpose  do  some  conceal  ? Give 
an  example.  7.  What  should  we  all  endeavour  to  be  ? What  can  we  all  do?  8. 
Where  is  Secretivoness  an  active  principle?  Eelate  the  case  of  James.  9. 
What  is  Samuel  doing  in  school?  10.  Eelate  the  case  of  the  little  girl  who 
said  she  was  sick.  What  caused  her  to  get  well  so  soon?  11.  What  is  each 
of  these  cases?  Why?  What  will  these  children  be  induced  to  do  when 
they  become  old  ? When  is  it  necessary  to  restrain  this  organ  ? Is  this  ever 
a useful  organ?  How  can  truthful  dispositions  be  cultivated?  12.  What  has 
been  explained  in  this  last  chapter?  Why  are  they  called  Selfish  Propensities? 
What  will  they  be  if  used  rightly  ? For  what  do  we  need  Combativeness  ? Of 
what  use  are  Acquisitiveness  and  Alimentiveness  ? Of  what  use  is  Secretive- 
ness? For  what  should  we  not  use  these  different  organs  ? 13.  How  do  the 

selfish  sentiments  compare  with  the  selfish  propensities?  Why  are  they  so 
called  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SELFISH  SENTIMENTS. 

11.  Cautiousness. 

Definition. — Carefulness ; anxiety  ; fear ; regard  for  the  future. 

Location. — Cautiousness  is  located  on  each  side  of  the  head  just  above  Se- 
cxetiveness. 

1.  Dr.  Gall  noticed  that  all  persons  who  were  very  cautious,  or  timid, 
or  easily  frightened,  or  always  looking  ahead  and  borrowing  trouble. 
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had  a large  prominence  on  the  sides  of  their  head,  just  above  and  a little 
behind  Secretiveness.  So  he  gave  the  name  Cautiousness  to  that  portion 
of  the  head.  Children,  most  generally,  have  this  organ  large,  and  it  is 
of  much  service  to  them  ; for  if  they  had  nothing  to  cause  them  to  look 
ahead  and  beware  of  danger,  they  would  continually  meet  with  acci- 
dents ; for  they  have  not  much  experience  to  guide  them. 

2.  There  is  this  difference  between  caution  and  experience — a child 
with  large  Caution  would  run  out  of  the  road  to  avoid  being  kicked,  or 
run  over  by  the  horses  ; while,  if  he  had  it  small,  he  would  not  run,  and 
would  therefore  be  kicked,  and  thus  learn  by  this,  or  from  experience, 
that  he  must  always  run  when  the  horse  was  coming.  A child  with, 
small  Cautiousness — or  if  it  be  large  and  have  not  been  exercised— will 
be  pleased  with  the  bright  light,  and  will  desire  to  put  his  finger  in  the 
flame.  After  it  has  been  burnt  once,  it  learns  from  experience,  that  it 
must  not  always  play  with  everything  that  is  bright  and  handsome. 

3.  A little  fly,  with  small  Cautiousness,  saw  the  warm  steam  arising 
beautifully  from  a dish  of  water,  and  flew  nearer  and  nearer,  till  she  came 
so  near,  that  she  was  drawn  in  by  the  warm  steam,  and  was  drowned. 
Her  experience  in  this  case  did  her  no  good.  Jt  would  have  been  better 
if  she  had  possessed  more  Cautiousness. 

4.  You  have  probably  noticed  the  difference  between  large  and  small 
Cautiousness  among  your  playmates.  Some  boys  will  climb  to  the  top 
of  a very  high  and  slender  pole,  while  others  will  scarcely  venture  to 
climb  over  a fence  or  wall.  I once  heard  of  a boy  who  was  so  daring, 
that  he  would  do  almost  anything  you  could  imagine.  He  took  a chair 
one  day,  and  crawled  down  the  steep  roof  of  a church  to  the  very  edge, 
and  then  sat  down  in  the  chair,  and  folded  his  arms,  to  the  great  fear  of 
the  people  who  saw  him. 

5.  In  one  of  the  villages  of  New  York,  there  is  a lad  who  has  but  a 
very  small  piece  of  brain  where  Cautiousness  is  situated,  and  he  is  per- 
fectly fearless  in  his  disposition.  One  day  he  climbed  the  lightening- rod 
on  the  church,  and  when  he  reached  the  top,  he  swung  his  foot  over  the 
forks  of  the  road. 

6.  There  are  some  who  will  climb  to  the  summit  of  precipices.  They 
know  that  the  sharp  rocks  and  streams  of  water  are  below  them,  and 
that  if  they  took  one  wrong  step,  they  would  be  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
tom and  be  torn  in  pieces.  There  are  some  who  will  swim  in  very  deep 
water,  while  others  will  hardly  wade  in  it  when  shallow. 

7.  A boy  who  saw  another  walking  towards  a pond  of  ice,  with  his 
skates  in  one  hand,  and  staff  in  the  other,  warned  him  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous, as  it  had  already  broken  in  one  place,  and  might  in  others. 
4 Oh!’  said  the  lad  with  small  Cautiousness,  4 1 do  not  care,  I can  find 
thick  ice  somewhere  in  the  pond,  and  I intend  to  avoid  all  the  holes  and 
thin  places.’  4 But,’  said  he,  with  large  Cautiousness, 4 do  take  care , for 
you  will  certainly  fall  into  a hole  before  you  are  aware  of  it.  I shall 
not  skate  again  till  the  weather  is  much  colder,  and  the  water  freezes 
harder. 

8.  How  many  scholars  there  are  who  are  actually  afraid  to  tell  their 
teachers  all  they  know  about  their  lessons.  They  have  Cautiousness  so 
large,  that  as  soon  as  the  question  is  asked,  they  either  forget  the 
answer,  or  are  so  confused,  that  they  cannot  speak  what  they  know 
perfectly.  If  they  say  anything,  they  speak  so  low  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  heard. 

9.  I know  a little  girl  who  has  large  Cautiousness,  who  always  asked 
to  have  a light  in  her  room  when  she  went  to  bed,  and  wished  her 
mother  to  stay  with  her  and  sing  her  to  sleep.  If  she  woke  and  found 
that  her  mother  had  left  the  room,  she  would  scream  as  if  she  was  very 
much  terrified.  This  caused  her  mother  much  trouble,  and  should 
have  been  corrected. 

10.  Mothers  show  large  Cautiousness  and  Philoprogenitiveness  when 
they  are  extremely  anxious  about  their  children.  If  they  take  a slight 
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cold,  tliey  think  all  the  time  that  they  will  be  sick,  and  perhaps  die. 
If  they  go  to  school,  they  are  fearful  that  some  accident  will  happen  to 
them.  They  show  this  organ  when  they  will  not  permit  their  little 
children  to  climb  the  backs  of  chairs,  or  the  stairs,  and  forget  that 
they  must  learn  to  do  things  before  they  can  do  them  well.  They 
show  it,  by  covering  their  children  with  clothing  so  that  not  a breath 
of  air  can  reach  them,  and  forget  that  it  is  pure  air  which  vitalizes  their 
blood. 

11.  They  show  it,  when  they  do  not  bathe  their  children  in  cold, 
water,  and  are  fearful  that  they  may  take  cold  if  they  do.  This  will 
be  the  case,  if  they  do  it  only  occasionally,  on  some  important  occasion, 
when  they  are  to  be  dressed. 

12.  A good  old  grandmother  manifested  it,  when  she  charged  her 
grandchildren  ‘ not  to  go  near  the  water  till  they  had  learned  to  swim/ 
for  fear  they  would  be  drowned. 

13.  Those  persons  who  have  small  Cautiousness,  together  with  small 
Secretiveness,  are  very  blunt  in  their  remarks,  and  frequently  injure  the 
feelings  of  others  by  them,  so  that  either  extreme  is  unfortunate. 
1 ou  must  exercise  this  enough  to  know  what  you  intend  to  do  before 
you  commence,  and  to  take  proper  care  and  anxiety  for  the  future.  If 
the  little  girl  had  too  much,  she  would  not  begin  to  cut  out  her  doll- 
baby’s  dresses  : and  if  she  had  too  little,  she  would  waste  her  muslin  ; 
so  she  must  have  just  enough  to  accomplish  what  she  desires. 

14.  The  old  hen  sees  the  hawk  flying  over  her  head,  and  her  instinct 
tells  her  that  it  wants  her  dear  little  chicks  ; so  she  screams,  flaps  her 
wings,  and  calls  all  her  little  ones  together,  that  she  may  protect  them, 
under  the  shadow  of  her  wings.  She  has,  like  the  mother,  Cautiousness 
and  Philoprogenitiveness  combined. 


Questions. — Name  the  subject  of  chapter  fourth.  State  the  definition  of 
Cautiousness.  Give  its  location.  1.  State  why  Dr.  Gall  named  that  por- 
tion of  the  head  Cautiousness.  State  who  generally  has  this  organ  large* 
State  why  it  is  of  much  service  to  them.  And  what  guide  do  children  lack* 
2.  State  what  the  difference  between  caution  and  experience  is.  Tell  me 
what  other  illustration  is  given.  3.  State  what  was  the  case  with  the  little 
fly.  Name  which  would  have  been  preferable.  4.  State  what  difference 
there  is  in  boys.  Relate  the  case  of  the  daring  and  courageous  boy.  Relate  the 
case  of  the  boy  who  had  very  small  Cautiousness.  6.  Say  what  will  some  do 
who  have  small  Cautiousness.  Of  what  danger  are  they  regardless  ! How  is 
this  organ  shown  in  reference  to  water!  7.  Relate  the  story,  8.  In  what 
way  does  Cautiousness  affect  scholars  1 9.  In  what  way  did  the  little  girl  show 
her  Cautiousness!  10.  In  what  way  do  mothers  show  Cautiousness  and  Philo- 
progenitiveness ! State  what  fears  they  have  for  their  children.  Tell  me  why 
they  do  not  permit  them  to  climb  the  backs  of  chairs!  Name  what  parents 
forget.  11.  How  do  some  mothers  regard  cold  water!  In  what  way  did  an 
old  grandmother  show  this  organ!  13.  State  what  the  effects  are  of  small. 
Cautiousness  and  small  Secretiveness.  How  must  this  organ  be  exercised? 
Give  an  example.  14.  Explain  what  the  old  hen  does. 


« 

12.  Approbativeness. 

Definition — Love  of  praise  ; ambition  ; desire  for  fame ; sensitiveness. 

Location — Approbativeness  is  situated  between  Cautiousness  and  Self- 
Esteem — an  organ  next  to  be  described — on  each  side  of  the  head. 

1.  We  were  not  created  to  serve  and  please  ourselves  alone,  while  we 
are  surrounded  by  friends  and  acquaintances  ; and  we  therefore  find 
that  there  is  a distinct  portion  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  was 
given  to  us  for  that  purpose — to  dispose  us  to  please  our  friends,  to  be 
polite,  affable,  and  courteous.  When  this  organ  of  Approbativeness  is 
large  and  active,  it  causes  the  person  to  be  very  sensitive  to  praise  or 
censure. 
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2.  He  will  feel  it  very  keenly  if  he  be  reproved  for  doing  anything 
wrong,  and  feel  much  hurt  if  addressed  in  harsh  and  unkind  language  ; 
and  will  also  be  much  encouraged  if  he  receives  a word  of  praise  or 
commendation  from  his  parents  and  teachers. 

3.  All  nations  and  all  classes  of  people  manifest  a love  for  approba- 

tion, but  in  different  ways,  which  depends  greatly  on  circumstances 
and  education.  » 

4.  The  people  who  live  in  China,  press  the  feet  of  their  children,  and 
bandage  them  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  to  prevent  their  growth.  They 
admire  small  feet,  and  are  wiliing  to  torture  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren in  order  to  gratify  this  feeling  of  Approbativeness. 

5.  The  Flat-headed  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  a flat 
forehead  is  a mark  of  beauty ; so  all  their  little  infants  have  their 
foreheads  pressed  backward,  and  have  a bandage  put  around  the  head, 
in  order  that  the  brain  need  not  grow  and  expand  in  the  forehead. 
Others  press  different  parts  of  their  heads  for  the  same  purpose. 

6.  There  are  many  Indian  tribes,  who  paint  their  bodies  with  various 
colours,  wear  beads  in  their  noses,  and  earrings  in  their  ears,  and  cut 
and  disfigure  their  bodies,  solely  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  others. 

7.  The  same  feeling  is  shown  in  more  civilized  nations,  by  extrava- 
gant and  showy  dress,  or  by  pressing  in  the  ribs  instead  of  the  head  or 
feet,  to  make  small  waists.  Although  it  is  silly  and  ridiculous  to  do 
either  of  the  former,  yet  the  effects  are  not  so  injurious  as  the  latter  ; 
for,  when  the  ribs  are  compressed,  all  the  vital  organs  suffer,  and  life 
is  shortened. 

8.  Some  wear  a quantit}*-  of  jewels,  and  buy  a great  deal  of  fine  fur- 
niture, to  gratify  this  faculty. 

9.  Love  of  approbation  is  one  of  the  strongest  motives  and  incentives 
to  all  our  actions.  We  speak,  look,  and  act,  not  so  much  to  gratify 
our  own  feelings,  or  to  secure  our  own  happiness,  but  to  gratify  others, 
and  make  them  happy. 

10.  This  same  principle  induces  many  people  to  dress  themselves  in 
their  finest  clothes  when  they  walk  out,  and  to  open  their  parlours, 
and  sit  in  them,  when  they  have  company. 

11.  Little  girls  exhibit  a fondness  for  dress  and  show  very  early. 
Why  % Because  they  desire  to  be  praised  ; they  are  fond  of  approba- 
tion. 

12.  There  is  another  way  in  which  Approbativeness  is  developed, 
viz  : in  ambition . Said  a little  boy  : 4 Mother  told  me,  when  I become 
a man,  I may  go  on  a voyage  round  Cape  Horn.’  The  little  boy  never 
thought  of  the  hardships  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  encounter,  the 
heat  and  the  cold  he  must  endure,  but  looked  forward  to  this  event 
with  bright  anticipations  ; his  ambition  would  be  gratified;  he  could  do 
as  his  father  was  doing,  and  he  would  then  be  satisfied. 

13.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  unbounded  ambition  ; he  desired  to  con- 
quer the  whole  world,  and  bring  all  nations  into  subjection  to  his  power. 

14.  When  king  Alexander  had  conquered  almost  all  the  eastern 
world,  and  was  pushing  his  armies  onward  to  new  conquests,  he  wept 
because  ther  were  not  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

15.  Approbativenes  is  exhibited  by  the  desire  to  excel  others.  There 
are  many  students  who  will  sit  up  all  night  to  study,  in  order  that 
they  may  excel  all  others  in  their  class.  They  thus  weaken  their 
bodies,  and  impair  their  minds,  so  that  they  can  do  very  little  good 
with  their  knowledge  when  gained. 

16.  Boys  show  this  organ  in  their  sports  ; they  will  try  to  leap  a 
little  farther  than  the  one  who  performed  last,  and  by  over-exertions 
Tvill  often  injure  themselves. 

17.  You  have  all  probably  heard  of  the  illustrious  Sam  Patch,  wlia 
.leaped  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  He  was  very  desirous  to  have  the 
praise  and  approbation  of  others,  and  could  not  think  of  anything  else 
by  which  to  gain  it ; so  he  jumped  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  one 
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hundred  and  sixty  feet ; and,  in  the  presence  of  ten  thousand  persons, 
leaped  at  Niagara  Falls — from  a scaffold  raised  for  that  purpose — into 
the  water,  and  being  excited  by  the  applauses  of  the  people,  he  proposed 
to  jump  at  the  Genesee  Falls,  which  are  ninety-six  feet  high,  from  a 
scaffold  tw^enty-five  feet  high,  which  made  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  feet  in  height  ; but  this  last  leap  proved  that  ‘ he  took  one  leap  too 
much  ;’  for  he  was  drowned  in  the  waters,  never  to  rise  again.  He 
was  another  instance  of  the  folly  of  too  great  ambition. 

18.  When  this  feeling  is  excessive,  it  frequently  leads  to  selfishness, 
as  I will  show  by  the  following  story.  It  makes  some  people  irritable 
and  uneasy,  when  they  cannot  succeed  in  doing  what  they  attempt  to 
do. 

19.  Let  us  look  at  those  two  boys  in  the  next  field,  who  are  flying 
their  kites.  John  and  William  played  very  pleasantly  together,  till 
John’s  kite  began  to  ascend  higher  than  William’s.  He  said  this  was 
not  fair  play,  and  told  John  he  thought  it  was  time  to  go  home  ; but 
John,  who  enjoyed  the  sport  very  much,  replied,  that  he  was  not  quite 
ready,  and,  moreover,  their  parents  had  given  them  the  whole  afternoon 
for  play.  William  had  very  large  Approbativeness,  and  could  not  en- 
dure the  idea  of  being  excelled  by  another  in  anything. 

20.  He  began,  therefore,  to  feel  quite  uneasy  ; still,  John’s  kite  con- 
tinued to  ascend  in  the  air,  with  the  rapid  speed  of  a bird,  till  it  really 
appeared  very  beautiful,  as  it  was  wafted  along  by  the  light  breeze. 
As  John  turned  his  head,  William  cut  the  string,  and  then  the  kite 
came  tumbling,  tumbling,  down  through  the  air,  as  a man  totters  along 
when  he  has  drunk  so  much  rum  that  his  muscles  cannot  support  him. 

21.  Here  was  trouble.  John,  although  a very  good  and  kind-hearted 
boy,  could  not  help  crying,  and  told  William  he  would  never  play  with 
him  again. 

What  shall  we  call  William? 

Every  one  would  say,  ‘ A very,  very  selfish  boy.’ 

22.  The  kite  happened  to  fall  where  John  could  easily  find  it,  and, 
being  pacified,  they  went  out  again  the  next  day  to  play.  William 
had  fixed  his  kite,  and  put  on  some  new  string,  to  see  if  his  could  not 
equal  John’s.  They  tried  again.  They  unrolled  their  cord  ; away 
went  the  string  and  away  went  their  kites  ; they  mounted  together, 
but  very  soon  John’s  again  rose  higher  and  higher,  till  it  appeared  like 
a little  speck  in  the  air. 

23.  William  was  much  displeased,  and  was  strongly  inclined  to  use 
his  Combativeness  ; but  as  they  had  not  much  time  that  day  for  play, 
they  soon  returned  home. 

John  ran  off  to  school  light-hearted,  but  William  thought  during  the 
whole  day  of  the  speed  of  John’s  kite.  On  his  way  home  from  school, 
he  recollected  that  John  had  told  him  he  intended  to  go  on  an  errand 
for  hi3  mother.  In  passing  by  his  father’s  yard,  he  saw  the  kite  lying 
in  one  corner,  as  John  had  left  it  in  the  morning.  A wicked  thought 
came  into  his  mind — to  exchange  one  for  the  other.  As  they  lived  very 
near  each  other,  this  was  done  without  attracting  the  notice  of  any 
one. 

24.  The  next  play-day  William  proposed  to  John  to  go  out  again 
and  have  a fine  time.  In  the  meantime  William  had  painted  John’s 
kite,  and  marked  it  all  over,  so  that  he  would  not  recognize  it.  They 
let  out  their  kites  in  the  air,  when  lo ! William’s  soared  up  to  the 
clouds,  while  John’s — who  did  not  notice  that  he  had  not  his  own — 
could  not  succeed  at  all. 

25.  William’s  Approbativeness  was  gratified.  Do  you  think,  children, 
that  William  was  happy  ? no ! there  was  something  within  that  troubled 
him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  acted  wrongly.  He  not  only  had  too 
much  Approbativeness,  but  exercised  his  Acquisitiveness  by  taking 
wrhat  did  not  belong  to  him.  When  you  have  a very  great  desire  to 
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excel  others,  recollect  the  case  of  William,  and  how  unhappy  he  must 
have  been  in  the  course  he  pursued. 

26.  We  should  keep  this  organ  under  proper  restraint ; hut  should 
he  anxious  to  have  a good  name,  and  clear  reputation,  and  should  strive 
to  do  all  we  can  to  make  others  happy. 


Questions. — What  is  the  definition  of  Approbativeness  ? What  is  its  loca- 
tion? 1.  What  was  not  the  design  of  our  Creator?  With  what  are  we  pro- 
vided, and  for  what  purpose  ! What  is  one  effect  of  this  organ  ? 2.  How 
will  the  person  receive  reproof  and  unkindness?  How  can  he  be  encouraged? 

3.  How  extensive  is  the  influence  of  this  organ  ? Is  there  any  difference  ? 

4.  What  is  a custom  among  the  Chinese  ? What  do  they  admire  ? 5.  What 

do  the  flat-headed  Indians  consider  a mark  of  beauty  ? What  is  their  peculiar 
custom?  6.  What  are  the  customs  of  other  Indian  tribes?  7.  How  is  this 
feeling  exhibited  in  civilized  nations?  Why  are  the  effects  of  this  latter 
custom  more  injurious  than  the  former  ? 8.  In  what  way  do  others  show  this 
faculty?  9.  What  is  a powerful  motive  to  action?  How  do  we  show  it? 
10.  Hame  some  of  the  other  ways  in  which  this  faculty  is  exhibited  ? 11.  What 
do  little  girls  easily  exhibit  ? What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 12.  What  is  the  next 
way  in  which  Approbativeness  is  developed  ? Give  an  example  of  the  little 
boy.  Of  what  did  he  never  think?  Why  would  he  be  satisfied?  13.  In 
what  is  Bonaparte  an  example  of  ambition?  14.  How  did  Alexander  show 
ambition  ? 15.  What  is  another  way  in  which  this  organ  is  exhibited  ? What 

do  students  often  do?  What  are  the  effects  of  this  course?  16.  In  what  way 
do  boys  show  this  organ  ? 17.  Who  was  Sam  Patch  ? Of  what  was  he  desirous? 
What  did  he  do  to  obtain  this  ? What  was  his  last  proposition,  and  how  did 
it  end?  18.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  excessive  exercise  of  this  organ? 
19.  Relate  the  story  of  John  and  William.  Why  did  William  begin  to  feel 
uneasy?  20.  What  is  said  of  John’s  kite?  What  did  William  do,  and  what 
was  the  effect  of  it  ? 21.  How  did  John  feel?  What  was  William?  22.  Why 
did  John  become  reconciled  to  William  ? What  is  said  of  their  next 
attempt?  23.  What  were  the  feelings  of  William  ? What  did  William  recol- 
lect? What  resulted  from  this  remembrance?  Did  he  succeed?  24.  Did 
they  play  again  together  ? Why  did  not  John  recognize  his  kite  ? How  did 
they  succeed  this  afternoon?  25.  What  was  William’s  motive?  Was  he 
happy?  Why  not?  Why  should  children  remember  this  story?  26.  How 
much  should  we  exercise  this  organ  ? 


13.  Self-Esteem. 

Definition. — Self-respect ; dignity ; independence ; love  of  liberty ; desire 
to  rule  and  command. 

Location — Self-Esteem  is  situated  between  the  two  organs  of  Approbative- 
ness, just  where  the  back  part  of  the  head  begins  to  rise. 

1.  Some  people  are  vain,  others  are  proud.  The  difference  between 
vanity  and  pride — is  simply  this — vanity  disposes  us  to  show  off  our 
attractions  to  others,  to  secure  their  attention,  to  please  them,  and  to 
obtain  their  praise  and  good-will ; this  arises  from  Approbativeness ; 
while  pride  cares  not  so  much  for  the  respect  and  good  will  of  others , as 
for  our  oim  feelings  of  respect,  our  own  good-will ; this  arises  from 
Self-Esteem. 

2.  A person  who  has  large  Self  Esteem,  desires  to  pursue  his  own 
course  in  life,  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  He  does  not  ask  another 
what  he  shall  do,  but  decides  for  himself. 

3.  Children  with  this  organ  large,  think  they  can  do  as  much  as 
their  parents ; and  often  feel  as  though  they  were  too  old  to  render 
obedience  to  their  requests.  They  also  show  it  in  their  plays.  Some 
one  is  always  the  head,  the  captain,  or  the  ruling  spirit,  and  all  the 
others  do  as  he  dictates. 

4.  Young  men  who  have  large  Self-Esteem,  are  anxious  to  get 
away  from  the  restraints  of  home,  to  be  their  own  masters,  to  take 
their  own  cares  and  responsibilities,  and  to  act  as  they  please. 

Some  show  the  influence  of  this  organ  by  the  exercise  of  a command- 
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ing  spirit ; they  love  to  rule  and  govern  their  fellow-beings  ; ofie  man 
always  rules,  and  another  serves  ; one  man  makes  the  laws  of  the 
nation,  and  another  obeys  them ; one  man  is  teacher,  another  is 
scholar. 

5.  This  organ  is  developed  sometimes  by  dignity.  There  are  some 
who  do  right,  because  they  have  too  much  honour  to  do  otherwise  ; for 
if  they  took  a wrong  course,  they  would  not  feel  a self  respect  which 
they  call  honour.  Some  ha vz  false  ideas  about  honour.  At  the  South, 
if  a person  speaks  to  another  at  all  disrespectfully,  the  latter  feels  that 
he  must  challenge  him  to  fight  a duel,  and  endeavour  to  take  his  life  ; 
but  it  would  be  much  more  honourable  for  him  to  forgive  or  pass  it  by 
in  silence. 

6.  With  very  small  Self-Esteem,  one  places  but  little  value  on  what 
he  does  ; and  if  Approbativeness  be  large,  he  is  so  anxious  to  please, 
that  he  fears  all  the  time  that  he  shall  fail,  and  therefore  does  worse 
than  he  might  if  the  organ  were  large.  Sometimes  the  organ  is  too 
large,  and  gives  a haughty,  domineering  spirit. 

7.  The  peacock  has  both  Self-Esteem  and  Approbativeness.  She 
spreads  out  her  beautiful  feathers,  as  if  conscious  of  her  charms,  and 
as  if  she  desired  to  attract  the  attention  of  others. 

8.  We  need  just  enough  Self-Esteem  to  cause  us  to  place  a fair  value 
on  ourselves,  that  we  may  bring  out  all  our  powers  to  their  full  extent ; 
and  not  so  much  as  to  make  us  proud  and  haughty. 


Questions. — What  is  the  definition  of  Self-Esteem  ? What  is  its  location1? 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  pride  and  vanity?  From  what  do  they 
each  arise  ? 2.  What  does  Self-Esteem  dispose  a person  to  do  ? 3.  In  what 
way  do  children  show  this  organ?  4.  In  what  way  do  young  men  show  it? 
In  what  other  ways  is  it  frequently  exhibited  ? 5.  What  is  the  next  way  in 

which  it  is  shown  ? What  induces  some  persons  to  do  right  ? What  is  meant 
by  honour  at  the  South  ? What  would  be  a preferable  course  ? 6.  What  is  the 
influence  of  very  small  Self-Esteem  joined  with  large  Approbativeness?  7.  In 
what  way  does  the  peacock  represent  Self-Esteem  ? 8.  How  much  of  this  organ 
is  necessary  ? 

14.  Firmness 

.Definition — Will ; decision ; perseverance ; determination ; obstinacy. 

Location — Firmness  is  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  top  of  the  head, 
immediately  in  front  of  Self-Esteem. 

1.  Firmness  is  a very  important  organ ; but,  like  all  the  others,  is 
liable  to  perversion,  as  I will  show  you.  If  a person  has  large  Frmness, 
and,  especially,  large  Self-Esteem,  he  is  very  firm,  decided,  unyielding, 
and  frequently  stubborn.  If  he  intends  to  pursue  any  course,  he  is  de- 
cided to  do  it,  whether  it  be  for  the  best  or  not. 

2.  If  a person  has  but  little  Firmness,  he  has  not  much  character ; 
he  will  say,  4 1 will  if  I can,’  4 Perhaps  I will/  4 1 will  try/  etc. ; but 
when  it  is  large,  he  says,  4 Rain  or  shine,  I will  go,  and  nothing  shall 
‘prevent  me? 

3.  Children,  generally,  have  this  organ  very  largely  developed,  and 
it  is  a source  of  much  trouble  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  them  ; for 
it  is  not  guided  by  reason. 

4.  How  often  do  shildren  refuse  to  yield  obedience  to  their  parents. 
Richard  has  resolved  to  do  a certain  thing  ; his  mother  says  that  he 
must  not  do  it.  If  Richard  does  not  say,  4 1 will,’  it  is  not  because  he 
does  not  feel  so  ; for  he  still  persists,  and  does  not  yield  till  he  has 
accomplished  what  he  desires. 

5.  4 Charles,  dear,  do  not  shut  the  door/  said  his  mother.  4 No, 
mother/  replied  the  little  boy,  but  all  the  time  he  shut  it  more,  and 
would  have  finally  closed  it,  if  his  mother  had  not  taken  him  away. 

0.  Robert  told  his  father  a falsehood  ; lie  asked  his  son  again  and 
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again  if  his  statement  of  the  thing  were  correct ; hut  Robert  has  told 
his  story  ; and,  although  his  conscience  whispered  to  him  that  he  had 
done  wrong,  yet  he  is  unwilling  to  retract  what  he  has  once  said  ; he 
foolishly  thought  he  must  adhere  to  his  word. 

7.  Once  there  was  a little  boy  named  Edward.  His  mother  put  him 
to  bed  one  night,  and  asked  him  to  kiss  her,  as  he  usually  did,  but  for 
some  cause,  he  thought  that  he  would  not.  4 Why,  Edward,’  said  his 
mother,  ‘I  wish  you  to  kiss  me.5  He  refused  to  do  so.  4 Why, 
Edward,  do  you  not  intend  to  do  as  I wish  you,  and  kiss  me  ? ’ Still 
Edward  would  not  yield. 

8.  4 Then,’  said  his  mother,  4 1 must  punish  you,  for  you  must  obey 
your  mother.’  So  she  punished  him,  but  still  he  was  determined  not  to 
obey  her,  and  he  did  not.  He  had  large  Firmness  thus  to  refuse  to  do 
what  was  usually  a great  pleasure  both  to  him  and  to  his  mother  ; he 
would  yield  neither  to  her  entreaties  nor  commands. 

9.  He  was  not  only  firm,  but  obstinate.  In  each  of  the  above  cases 
the  children  did  not  wilfully  mean  to  do  wrong  ; but  they  did  not  wish 
to  yield  their  wills  to  another.  They  wished  to  have  their  own  way, 
and  yield  only  to  their  own  desires  and  inclinations.  They  acted  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  a mule  does.  The  mule  is  a very  stubborn 
animal ; the  more  a man  endeavours  to  make  him  follow,  the  less  in- 
clined he  is  to  move.  Even  blows  produce  no  effect  on  him. 

10.  It  is  well  to  have  some  firmness  and  decision  of  character ; for, 
without  them,  we  could  be  influenced  by  every  body,  and  made  to  do 
just  as  they  desired.  We  should  commence  a great  many  pieces  of 
work  at  the  same  time,  and  never  finish  any  of  them.  We  should  have 
no  resolution,  but  should  continually  change  our  places.  We  should 
do  one  thing  one  day,  and  attempt  another  the  next. 

11.  Mungo  Park,  an  excellent  man,  who  lived  many  years  ago,  had 
a great  fondness  for  making  discoveries.  Africa,  you  know,  is  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  many  thousand  miles  from  New  York.  A great 
portion  of  that  large  country  is  a sandy  desert,  and  is  uninhabited. 
No  people,  or  very  few,  live  in  the  interior  countries  ; and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  one  to  travel  through  them  on  account  of  the  savage 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  The 
river  Niger  runs  through  Africa.  Many  years  since  no  one  knew  its 
source,  where  it  terminated,  or  emptied  its  waters. 

12.  The  European  people  were  very  anxious  to  ascertain  this,  in 
order  to  send  their  ships  down  the  river  if  it  were  possible  ; but  no  one 
was  willing  to  undertake  so  dangerous  an  enterprize,  till  Mungo  Park 
said  he  would  go,  and  brave  all  the  dangers  and  endure  all  the  hard- 
ships, if  they  would  provide  him  with  a fleet  of  ships  and  a sufficient 
number  of  men. 

13.  They  set  out,  and,  as  was  expected,  they  met  with  numerous 
difficulties  ; for  all  the  men  who  went  with  him  died,  and  he  was  almost 
starved  for  want  of  food.  Every  thing  he  had  was  stolen  from  him  by 
the  natives.  He  returned  to  Europe,  and  being  not  at  all  daunted  by 
his  first  failure,  determined  to  embark  again.  So  another  fleet  was 
provided,  as  well  as  provisions  for  the  journey.  He  lived  to  see  all  his 
men,  but  two  or  three,  killed  or  taken  away  by  disease.  He  was  then 
taken  captive,  or  killed  by  a tribe  of  savages,  while  sailing  on  the  river 
Niger. 

14.  Some  may  say  that  he  was  guided  by  Approbativeness — that  he 
was  desirous  of  fame  and  glory  ; be  that  as  it  may,  if  he  had  not  pos- 
sessed large  Firmness,  which  gave  him  energy,  resolution,  and  decision 
of  character,  he  could  never  have  endured  what  he  did.  But  his  Firm- 
ness caused  him  to  say,  4 1 will  go  ; yea,  if  I die,  I will  go  ;’  and  go  he 
did,  and  died  on  his  favourite  stream,  but  not  till  he  had  gained  con- 
siderable information  on  the  subject  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

15.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  another  instance  of  large  Firmness.  He 
was  an  obscure  boy  when  young,  but  had  an  uncommon  amount  of 
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perseverance,  by  which  he  rose  from  one  station  to  another,  till  finally 
his  name  was  borne  on  the  breezes  of  the  nation  as  Emperor  of  France  ; 
and  at  one  time  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  was  shaken  by  his  name. 
If  his  ambition  had  not  been  too  excessive,  he  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  a measure  of  fame,  and  never  have  lost  his  crown  and 
been  banished  to  the  lonely  isle  of  Helena,  to  waste  away  his  days. 

16.  Robert  Bruce  had  large  Firmness,  and  much  perseverance.  He 
had  been  defeated  again  and  again,  and  was  almost  discouraged,  and 
was  about  to  surrender  himself  to  the  enemy.  One  day  he  laid  himself 
down  on  his  bed,  and  was  meditating  on  the  sad  state  of  his  affairs,  and 
thinking  of  the  prospects  of  the  future,  when  he  observed  a spider 
weaving  her  web  on  the  ceiling. 

17.  He  noticed  that  as  often  as  the  spider  attached  the  thread  to  the 
farther  end,  the  thread  broke,  but  still  the  spider  tried  again.  Robert 
was  so  pleased  with  the  spider’s  efforts,  that  he  forgot  his  own  mis- 
fortunes. He  counted  the  times  that  the  spider  tried  to  fasten  her  web. 
When  she  had  failed  the  sixth  time,  he  recollected  that  he  had  been  de- 
feated just  six  times.  Said  he,  c If  she  tries  again  and  succeeds,  I will 
try  again  to  regain  my  lost  fortunes.’ 

18.  The  spider  tried  again,  succeeded,  and  Robert  Bruce  left  Ills 
couch  with  new  resolutions.  He  rallied  around  him  a few  chosen  spirts 
who  were  his  warm  and  devoted  friends,  and  went  into  the  field  of 
battle.  The  tide  of  success  turned  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  ever 
afterward  fortunate.  He  possessed  perseverance,  and  although  he  had 
often  been  defeated,  yet  he  persevered  till  he  finally  succeeded  in  his 
efforts. 

19.  There  are  many  rich  and  intelligent  men  who  were  poor  and 
ragged  when  children,  but  who,  by  perseverance,  have  become  dis- 
tinguished men  in  society,  highly  respected  and  esteemed. 

20.  Inebriates,  who  break  off  from  their  cups,  require  much  Firm- 
ness to  sustain  them  in  their  good  resolutions  ; and  the  reason  that  so 
many  become  intemperate  after  they  have  signed  the  pledge,  is,  because 
they  have  not  decision  enough  to  refuse  to  drink  with  their  friends,  or 
because  their  Adhesiveness  or  Approbativeness  is  larger  than  their 
Firmness  ; yet  this  is  no  excuse  for  them,  for  if  they  are  conscious  that 
they  are  easily  influenced  by  their  friends,  they  should  try  to  cultivate 
this  organ  of  Firmness,  and  guard  against  temptation. 

21.  Some  of  our  most  noble  buildings,  the  works  of  art,  the  great 
pyramids  of  the  ancient  world,  the  temples,  castles,  and  churches,  have 
resulted  from  the  development  of  this  organ,  in  those  who  built  them. 

22.  With  Firmness,  I finish  the  description  of  the  selfish  senti- 
ments ; and  you  can  see  that,  although  the  exercise  of  them  can  produce 
selfishness,  yet  they  are  capable  of  a higher  office  than  the  selfish  pro- 
pensities. We  were  created  social  beings,  and  it  is  both  our  privilege 
and  duty  to  exercise  these  social  organs  in  a proper  manner. 

23.  We  were  also  created  selfish  beings  ; for  we  have  an  animal  na- 
ture, and  its  corresponding  wants,  which  must  be  gratified.  We  must 
eat,  and  exercise  our  Alimentivenesss  ; we  must  find  somothing  to  eat 
by  calling  to  our  aid  Acquisitiveness  ; we  must  also  use  our  Cautious- 
ness, to  warn  us  of  the  approach  of  danger,  and  to  bid  us  take  thought 
for  our  future  wants  ; we  use  our  Approbativenees  to  make  us  polite, 
affable,  and  careful  of  injuring  the  feelings  of  others  ; we  use  our  Self- 
Esteem  to  make  us  independent,  manly,  and  dignified  ; and,  finally, 
we  use  our  Firmness  to  give  us  decision  of  character,  perseverance,  and 
stability.  These  organs  are  all  given  us  for  a good  purpose  ; and  if  we 
do  not  abuse  these  faculties,  we  shall  be  doing  only  what  our  Creator 
intended  us  to  do,  nourishing  and  supporting  our  bodies  by  their  use. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Firmness.  Give  its  location.  State 
what  is  said  of  Firmness.  State  what  the  influences  of  large  Firmness  and 
large  Self-Esteem  are.  2.  State  what  a person  says  with  small  Firmness, 
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and  what  if  Firmness  be  large.  3.  State  what  is  said  of  this  organ  in 
children.  4.  Say  what  children  often  refuse  to  do.  Relate  the  case  of 
William.  5.  Relate  the  case  of  Charles.  6.  Relate  the  case  of  Robert. 
7,  8.  Relate  the  story  of  little  Edward.  9.  State  what  Edward’s  disposition 
was.  State  wdiat  probably  the  motive  of  each  of  the  children  was  in  the  above 
stories.  State  what  is  said  of  the  mule.  10.  Say  why  some  firmness  is  de- 
sirable. 11.  Say  who  Mungo  Park  was.  Say  wrhere  Africa  is.  State  what 
is  said  of  most  of  that  country.  State  what  was  not  known  concerning  the 
river  Niger.  12.  Say  why  the  European  people  were  interested  in  this  river. 
Say  what  the  offer  of  Mungo  Park  was.  13.  State  what  their  success  was. 
Say  what  he  then  did.  Say  what  became  of  the  second  fleet  Say  what 
his  own  fate  was.  14.  State  what  enabled  this  noble  man  to  endure  so  many 
hardships.  Say  what  language  his  Firmness  dictated.  Say  what  he 
gained.  15.  Say  who  is  another  instance  of  large  Firmness.  State  what  is  said 
of  him.  State  wThat  the  result  would  have  been  if  his  ambition  had  been  less. 
16.  State  who  is  another  instance  of  this  organ.  State  what  is  said  of  his 
success,  and  what  he  did.  17.  State  what  observation  he  made  on  the 
spider.  Plow  did  this  affect  him?  18.  State  what  determination  he 
made.  State  what  his  peculiar  trait  of  character  was.  19.  State  what  is 
true  respecting  many  of  our  distinguished  members  of  society.  20.  State 
who  especially  require  Firmness.  State  why  many  break  the  pledge. 
State  why  these  reasons  are  no  excuse  for  them.  21.  State  what  some  of  the 
works  of  art  are  which  have  resulted  from  Firmness.  22.  State  what  general 
remarks  are  made  of  these  selfish  sentiments.  State  what  is  said  of  our  social 
nature.  23.  State  what  is  said  of  our  selfish  nature.  For  what  do  we  need 
these  different  selfish  organs?  In  what  way  can  we  do  what  our  Creator  in- 
tended that  we  should  do  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 

15.  Conscientiousness. 

Definition. — Regard  for  duty;  justice;  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  the 
right  and  wrong  of  actions. 

Location. — Conscientiousness  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Firmness. 

1.  There  is  an  element  of  mind  within  us  that  is  called  conscience. 
There  is  also  a portion  of  brain  which  corresponds  to  this  element. 
Every  one  has  this  monitor,  which  watches  over  all  his  actions,  and 
speaks  in  tones  almost  audible,  to  inform  him  when  lie  has  done  right 
or  wrong. 

2.  The  reason  why  it  is  called  a guide,  or  monitor,  is,  because  the 
word  monitor  means  some  one  to  watch  over  ns,  to  take  care  of  us,  or  to 
warn  us  of  our  faults. 

3.  In  some  schools,  one  of  the  older  scholars  is  selected  by  the  teacher 
to  take  care  of  the  smaller  children,  to  hear  their  lessons,  etc.,  and  is 
called  a monitor.  Let  us  examine  and  see  if  all  of  us  have  a conscience 
to  serve  us  as  a monitor. 

4.  We  will  take  the  little  child  : its  mother  says,  4 No,  my  dear,  do 
not  touch  it ; the  little  thing  puts  out  its  hand,  and  wishes  to  touch  it 
very  much,  yet  draws  it  back  again. 

5.  The  child  goes  to  school,  sees  a piece  of  money  on  the  floor, 
reaches  forth  to  take  it ; but  there  is  something  that  draws  him  back, 
and  whispers  to  him,  4 Do  not  take  it/  and  he  reflects  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  him. 

6.  On  his  way  to  school,  he  passes  a stall  where  there  are  some  fine 
oranges,  and  other  fruit,  exhibited  for  sale  in  a very  tempting  manner. 
The  woman  has  turned  her  head,  and  the  lad  wishes  that  one  of  those 
nice  oranges  was  in  his  pocket  ; but  there  is  a still,  small  voice,  that 
says, 4 It  is  not  right ; they  do  not  belong  to  you  / he  draws  back  his 
hand,  and  hastens  to  school. 

7.  In  school,  one  day,  one  of  the  hoys  was  called  out  by  the  teach- 
er, to  be  punished  for  making  a great  noise,  or  for  whispering.  Why 
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is  it  that  his  neighbour  cannot  study  ? ah ! he  hears  that  silent  mon- 
itor say,  ‘Do  not  let  the  innocent  be  punished  for  the  guilty  ;’  so  he 
stands  in  his  seat,  and  firmly  said  to  the  teacher,  ‘/made  the  noise. 
Sir.’ 

8.  Ann  has  done  something  wrong.  She  has  told  her  mother  a false- 
hood. She  goes  to  bed  at  night,  but  her  usually  sweet  and  quiet  slum- 
bers are  disturbed ; and  she  cannot  sleep  till  she  has  asked  forgiveness  of 
her  mother. 

9.  Another  example:  George  Washington — and  I presume  all  chil- 
dren know  perfectly  well  who  he  was — when  a little  boy,  had  a new 
hatchet  presented  to  him,  which  pleased  him  greatly.  As  boys  fre- 
quently do,  he  hacked  every  thing  which  came  in  his  way.  Among 
other  things,  he  cut  a young  cherry-tree  in  his  farther’s  garden.  His 
father  thought  much  of  this  tree,  and  valued  it  highly. 

10.  When  he  came  home,  and  saw  what  had  been  done,  he  was  very 
much  surprised  that  any  one  should  have  been  so  thoughtless  as  to  des- 
troy his  valuable  tree.  Little  George  stood  at  the  side  of  his  father,  and 
at  once  saw  the  mischief  he  had  done,  and  was  much  afraid  of  his 
father’s  displeasure;  but,  summoning  courage,  he  looked  in  his  father’s 
face,  and  said,  ‘ It  was  I,  father,  who  cut  the  tree  with  my  little 
hatchet.’ 

11.  His  father  was  so  pleased  with  the  candor  and  truthfulness  of  his 
son,  that  he  could  not  punish  him  ; but  told  him  how  much  better 
pleased  he  was  to  see  his  little  boy  honest,  than  with  all  the  trees  in 
the  nursery. 

12.  George  Washington  never  told  a lie.  Why  not?  Because  he, 
with  the  others  of  whom  I have  spoken  previously,  had  large  Consci- 
entiousness, or  in  other  words,  because  they  heeded  that  still,  small 
voice,  which  always  speaks  in  gentle  tones,  but  so  loud  that  we  may 
always  hear  if  we  listen  attentively. 

13.  When  wre  do  right,  there  is  something  which  almost  always 
tells  us  of  it,  and  makes  us  very  happy.  It  is  even  exhibited  in  the 
countenance.  You  often  hear  your  teacher,  or  some  older  person  say, 
<That  boy  has  done  wrong,  for  he  appears  guilty,’  or,  ‘ That  boy  has 
done  as  he  ought;  he  appears  innocent.’ 

14.  Sometimes  persons  who  commit  crimes  secretly,  which  are  not 
discovered,  confess  their  guilt,  and  deliver  themselves  up  to  justice, 
even  many  years  after  the  deed  has  been  done. 

15.  I once  read  of  a Jew,  who  travelled  with  his  master,  who  was 
rich,  and  carried  a large  quantity  of  jewellery  with  him.  The  ser- 
vant, instigated  by  a love  of  money,  killed  his  master,  lowered  his 
body  into  the  water,  seized  his  property,  and  left  for  another  part  of 
the  country. 

16.  He  there  commenced  business  gradually,  and  became  richer  and 
more  successful,  owing,  as  the  people  then  thought,  to  his  industry 
and  skill  in  business.  He  became  so  popular,  and  was  so  much  es- 
teemed in  the  town  where  he  lived,  that  he  married  a daughter  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  men.  He  soon  rose  to  oflice,  and  was  elected 
one  of  their  judges. 

17.  A man  was  brought  into  court,  one  day,  charged  with  murder- 
ing another  man  ; the  case  was  the  murder  of  the  Jew’s  old  master, 
whose  body  had  been  found  in  the  river.  The  man  pleaded  innocence, 
but  the  evidence  was  so  strong  against  him  that  his  sentence  was  al- 
most sure.  The  judge  was  quite  uneasy  in  his  seat,  and  finally  rose 
on  his  feet  and  addressed  those  present. 

18.  He  told  them,  that,  although  the  evidence  appeared  perfectly 
clear  against  the  man,  yet  his  own  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to 
suffer  punishment  ; that  he  knew  that  he  was  innocent,  for  he  himself 
was  the  guilty  man.  He  then  confessed  the  whole  affair  from  beginning 

• to  end,  told  how  he  had  deceived  the  people  by  feigning  to  be  poor 
when  he  was  rich,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  wished  justice 
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done  to  himself,  for  lie  had  led  a very  unhappy  life  since  he  com- 
mitted the  deed,  being  wounded  continually  by  the  stings  of  conscience. 
This  man  had  large  Conscientiousness,  but  was  influenced  more  by  his 
large  Acquisitiveness. 

19.  The  conscience  can,  and  does,  become  seared  or  hardened,  if  we 
neglect  to  heed  its  voice  ; yet  even  then,  it  will  occasionally  speak  to 
disturb  our  peace  and  happiness. 

20.  Children  generally  have  large  Conscience  when  they  are 
young,  but  too  many  neglect  to  take  care  of  it.  Suppose  you  should 
plant  seeds  in  a garden,  and  when  the  leaflets  raised  their  tiny  heads 
above  the  ground,  you  should  let  the  weeds  grow  all  around  the  ten- 
der plant,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  choked  or  killed  by  them  Z 
Precisely  the  same  is  true  in  reference  to  children. 

21.  Their  conscience  is  like  a sheet  of  white  paper  ; every  time  the 

child  disregards  its  voice,  it  is  like  a spot  of  ink  dropped  on  the  paper. 
This  spot  can  never  be  entirely  removed  ; the  paper  will  never  be  so 

clear  and  white  again  as  it  was  at  first.  So,  if  we  do  wrong  once, 

we  may  feel  very  badly  ; the  second  time  it  is  easier  for  us  to  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  the  monitions  of  conscience  ; till,  finally,  a person  can 
take  the  life  of  another,  and  scarcely  feel  any  sorrow  or  guilt  at  the 
time,  though  most  of  all  our  abandoned  criminals  have  moments 
when  they  think  of  the  days  of  their  innocence  and  purity,  and 
would  be  willing  to  give  worlds,  if  they  had  them,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  the  remembrance  of  their  guilt  could  be  blotted  out  from 

their  memories.  They  feel  the  keen  pangs  of  remorse,  and  weep  in  bit- 
terness of  spirit. 

22.  Those  who  commit  murders,  and  do  other  wicked  deeds,  were 
once  pure,  playful,  and  happy  children.  They  were  fondled  and 
caressed  as  much  by  a fond  mother,  and  were  nestled  as  closely  to 
her  bosom  of  love,  and  felt  as  badly  as  any  of  you  at  the  first  sin 
they  committed. 

23.  Indians  are  frequently  very  conscientious.  The  following  fact 
shows  that  they  recognize  this  element  of  mind.  An  Indian,  being 
among1  his  white  neighbours,  asked  for  a little  tobacco  to  smoke, 'and 
one  of  them,  having  some  lose  in  his  pocket,  gave  him  a handfuL 
The  day  following,  the  Indian  came  back  inquiring  for  the  donor, 
saying,  ‘ That  he  had  found  a quarter  of  a dollar  among  the  to- 
bacco.’ 

24.  Being  told  ‘ That  as  it  had  been  given  to  him,  he  might  as  well 
keep  it,’  he  answered,  pointing  to  his  breast,  ‘ I got  a good  man  and  a 
bad  man  here  ; the  good  man  say,  * It  is  not  mine,  I must  return  it  to 
the  owner;’  the  bad  man  say,  ‘Why,  he  gave  it  to  you,  and  it  is 
your  own  now  the  good  man  say,  ‘That’s  not  right;  the  tobacco  is 
your’s,  not  the  money  the  bad  man  say,  ‘ Never  mind,  you  got  it,  go 
buy  some  dram  ;’  the  good  man  say,  ‘ No,  no,  you  must  not  do  so 
so  I don’t  know  what  to  do.  I think  to  go  to  sleep,  but  the  good  man 
and  the  bad  man  keep  talking  all  night,  and  trouble  me  ; and  now  1 
bring  the  money  back  I feel  good.’  In  this  case  the  Indian  called  the 
suggestions  of  his  acquisitiveness  and  conscience  the  good  and  bad  man, 
and  could  not  be  easy  or  quiet  under  the  reproaches  of  conscience. 

25.  Remember,  then,  children,  to  take  care  of  that  conscience  of 
yours  while  you  are  young.  When  you  have  done  wrong,  be  walling  to 
confess  it,  and  endeavour  to  do  wrong  no  more.  I know  that  there  are 
some  who  have  large  Conscience,  but  whose  Firmness  is  weak,  who 
are  easily  influenced  by  bad  and  wicked  companions,  and  are  led  astray 
by  them  : to  such  I would  say,  if  you  cannot  say  ‘ Wo,’  when  a friend 
asks  you  to  do  something  which  your  conscience  tells  you  is  wrong, 
then  avoid  the  company  of  that  friend.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
become  \irtuous,  truthful,  and  conscientious.  And  I hope  you  all  have 
the  desire  to  improve  your  minds  and  dispositions.  Remember,  child- 
ren, you  are  now  laying  the  foundation  for  your  future  characters. 
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What  you  wish  to  be  when  men  and  women,  endeavour  to  be  while 
children. 


Questions. — Name  the  subject  of  chapter  fifth.  Give  the  definition  of  Consci- 
entiousness. State  its  location.  1.  What  element  do  we  possess  ] What  cor- 
responds to  this!  Is  this  monitor  confined  to  a few  1 2.  State  why  the  con- 
science is  called  a monitor.  3.  State  what  is  meant  by  a monitor  in  school. 
4.  State  what  is  said  of  the  mother  and  the  child.  5.  State  what  is  related  of 
the  child  when  in  school.  6.  In  what  form  does  temptation  come  to  him 
again  ? Does  he  resist,  and  why  ] 7.  State  what  is  said  of  the  two  boys  in 
school.  State  why  the  noble  boy  confessed  that  he  had  done  the  mischief.  8. 
Delate  the  case  of  Ann.  9,  10.  Relate  the  story  of  Geerge  Washington.  11. 
State  what  the  feelings  of  his  father  were.  12.  State  what  was  true  of  this 
boy.  State  why  he  was  always  truthful.  In  what  way  does  our  conscience 
speak  ? 13.  State  what  is  always  the  case  when  we  do  right.  State  where 
this  is  exhibited.  State  what  is  a very  common  remark.  14.  State  what  is 
true  of  many  persons  wdio  commit  crimes  secretly.  15,  16.  Relate  the  anec- 
dote of  the  Jew.  17.  State  what  suit  was  brought  into  court  one  day.  18. 
State  what  course  the  judge  pursued.  State  why  he  had  been  unhappy. 
State  what  motives  influenced  this  Jew.  19.  How  can  the  conscience  become 
hardened  ] 20.  State  who  generally  have  large  Conscience.  In  what  way  is 
its  neglect  illustrated  by  seeds  in  a garden]  21.  State  what  resemblance 
there  is  between  the  conscience  of  a child  and  a sheet  of  white  paper.  State 
what  is  said  of  the  first  and  second  sin.  Do  abandoned  criminals  ever  feel  the 
stings  of  conscience]  State  what  it  leads  them  to  think.  22.  State  what 
hardened  sinners  were  when  children.  23.  Have  Indians  a conscience  ] 23, 
24.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  Indian,  State  what  the  Indian  called  his  con- 
science and  acquisitiveness.  25.  State  what  children  should  endeavour  to  do. 
State  what  is  said  of  those  who  have  large  Conscience,  but  small  Firmness. 
State  what  direction  is  given  to  such  persons.  25.  State  what  children  should 
remember. 


16,  Mope. 

Definition — Anticipations  of  success;  sense  of  the  future. 

Location — The  organ  of  Hope  is  located  in  front  of  Conscientiousness,  each 
side  of  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

1.  We  have  learned  that  we  have  an  element  of  mind  to  lead  us  to 
reflect  on  our  actions,  and  to  cause  us  uneasiness  and  unhappiness  when 
we  have  done  wrong,  as  well  as  joy  and  peace  when  we  have  done 
right. 

2.  We  might,  if  this  organ  were  too  excessive,  be  discouraged  at 
times,  and  feel  that  all  our  efforts  were  useless,  and  that  we  could 
never  do  as  we  ought ; but,  close  by  its  side  lies  another  part  of  the 
brain,  which  disposes  us  to  be  cheerful,  to  look  a-head,  to  forget  the 
present,  and  to  anticipate  the  future. 

3.  Children  are  generally  very  happy,  light,  and  merry-hearted. 
One  reason  is,  that  they  have  no  cares  to  trouble  them,  and  very  few 
sorrows  to  throw  a gloom  over  their  little  spirits  ; another  is,  that  their 
thoughts  are  always,  as  it  were,  on  the  tip-toe  ; they  are  thinking 
about  a time  to  come,  when  the  years  will  roll  by,  and  manhood  and 
womanhood  shall  be  theirs.  Then  they  will  have,  as  they  imagine, 
perfect  enjoyment. 

4.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  who  does  not  anticipate,  think,  and  say, 
what  he  will  do  in  after  years. 

Said  a little  boy,  £ When  I am  a man,  I intend  to  be  a doctor,  and 
I will  have  on  my  sign -board  such  and  such  letters,’  mentioning  the 
initials  of  his  own  name  ; and  thus  his  imagination  was  filled  with 
drugs  and  medicines,  and  his  hope  was  fed  by  the  anticipation. 

5.  4 To-morrow,  I will  do  so  and  so,’  said  the  little  girl. 

4 To-morrow,  I will  see  my  dear  parents.’ 

4 To  -morrow,  I will  go  to  school.’ 
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c To-morrow,  I will  finish  my  work.’ 

‘To-morrow  I will  learn  my  lesson/  etc. 

6.  Time  flies,  and  to-morrow  comes,  and  then  another  to-morrow  is 
anticipated.  Years  pass,  and  the  little  boy  is  a man  ; he  now  lays 
deeper  plans  and  schemes,  and  says,  4 In  a few  years  I shall  be  wealthy, 
or  intellectual,  and  shall  be  able  to  rest  from  my  labours.’  Disappoint-' 
ments  come,  but  he  still  thinks  there  is  4 a good  time  coming,’  a bright 
day  ahead,  and  he  tries  again. 

7.  Some  men  have  this  organ  so  large,  that  they  speculate,  or  lay  out 
a great  deal  of  money  in  purchasing  lands,  thinking  that  their  values 
will  increase ; but  they  frequently  lose,  because  they  cannot  sell  the 
land  for  as  much  money  as  they  have  paid  for  it. 

8.  Some  buy  large  quantities  of  flour,  wheat,  and  other  articles  of 
commerce,  when  there  is  but  little  in  the  market,  thinking  that  if  it  is 
scarce,  the  value  will  increase  ; but  they  are  very  often  obliged  to  sell 
it  for  less  than  they  paid  for  it. 

9.  Very  large  Hope  leads  a person  to  make  large  promises.  The 
future  appears  to  him  a dream  of  bliss  ; he  thinks  that  success  will 
certainly  attend  him,  so  he  frequently  meets  with  disapointments. 

10.  It  is  Hope  that  sustains  and  inspires  the  mariner,  when  he 
ventures  on  the  stormy  ocean.  He  leaves  the  endearments  of  home, 
and  embarks  for  a long  journey,  and  knows  that  he  will  be  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  and  perils ; yet  he  hopes  and  anticipates  that  fortune  will 
crown  his  efforts,  and  that  he  shall  accumulate  property. 

11.  When  the  winds  blow  around  his  ship,  and  the  angry  waves 
dash  against  it  with  fury,  and  drive  it  on  the  rocks,  why  is  he  not  filled 
with  despair,  when  seated  on  his  frail  bark?  There  is  a gleam  of 
Hope  in  his  soul.  He  sees  a distant  sail,  which,  although  so  distant 
that  it  appears  like  a speck  on  the  waste  of  waters,  yet  Hope  whispers 
that  the  mariners  will  descry  his  situation,  and  come  to  his  aid  in 
season  to  snatch  him  from  a watery  grave. 

12.  The  mother,  as  she  holds  the  infant  on  her  knee,  thinks  how 
soon  her  little  one  will  walk,  and  talk,  and  become  a member  of  society. 
Ah  ! how  many  hearts  have  been  filled  ■with  sorrow,  because  their 
anticipations  have  not  been  realized.  Children,  your  parents  cherish, 
"bright  anticipations  for  your  welfare  ; do  not  disappoint  their  hopes, 
but  strive,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  meet  their  highest  expectations.  Glad- 
den their  hearts  by  your  exertions  to  please  them,  and  your  own  con- 
sciences will  reward  you,  whether  you  meet  with  success  or  not. 

13.  Hope  also  induces  us  to  look  forward  to  a future  life.  We  feel 
that  when  our  bodies  are  laid  in  the  ground  to  moulder  and  turn  to  dust, 
that  our  souls  are  destined  to  live  for  ever. 

14.  When  the  Christian  exercises  this  organ  as  he  should,  he  lays  up 
a treasure  in  heaven,  and  looks  forward  to  enjoyment  there,  as  well 
as  in  this  life. 

15.  He  has  an  anchor  to  the  soul ; and  if  he  is  disappointed  in  this 
life,  he  can  look  forward  to  future  joys,  when  he  shall  be  freed  from 
the  toils  and  temptations  of  this  world. 


Questions,— -Give  the  definition  of  Hope.  State  its  location.  1.  State  what 
important  thing  we  have  just  learned.  2.  State  what  the  influence  of  exces- 
sive Hope  is.  What  is  the  function  of  the  organ  next  to  hope?  3.  State  what 
a peculiarity  of  children  is.  State  what  the  two  reasons  for  this  are.  State 
what  they  imagined  to  be  in  store  for  them.  4.  Do  all  have  these  feelings  % 
State  what  anticipations  the  little  boy  cherished.  5.  State  what  remarks  are 
frequently  made  by  those  who  have  large  anticipations.  6.  State  what  follows 
one  to-morrow.  State  what  difference  there  is  in  the  hopes  of  the  boy  and  the 
man.  How  do  disappointments  affect  him  ? 7.  To  what  does  this  organ 

lead  when  very  large  ? 7.  8.  State  what  illustrations  are  given.  9.  State  wdiafi 
another  exhibition  of  large  hope  is.  10.  State  what  Hope  enables  the  mariner 
to  do.  II.  State  what  dangers  he  encounters.  State  what  supports  him,  and 
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what  he  expects  and  anticipates.  12.  How  does  the  mother  regard' her  infant? 
What  do  these  anticipations  cause  if  they  are  not  realized  1 State  what  child- 
ren should  strive  to  do.  13.  State  what  other  function  Hope  has.  14.  State 
what  the  Christian’s  hope  is.  15.  State  what  the  Christian  can  always  antici- 
pate. 


It.  marvellousness. 

Definition — Faith ; belief  in  the  strange,  marvellous,  spiritual,  etc. 

Location — Marvellousness  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  head,  immediately 
in  front  of  Hope. 

1.  It  is  often  said  that  children  believe  all  they  hear.  If  they  did 
not  believe  what  was  told  them  they  would  never  learn  anything.  As 
they  have  very  little  experience  to  guide  them,  they  must  have  faith, 
and  confidence  in  others. 

2.  Sometimes  this  is  carried  too  far,  or  older  persons  are  not  suffici- 
ently careful  to  exercise  it  in  a proper  manner,  for  they  are  told  about 
ghosts,  goblins,  and  a great  many  other  things  which  never  existed. 

3.  It  is  better,  children,  that  you  thus  have  confidence  in,  and 
believe  your  parents  and  teachers,  for  they  have,  generally , your  in- 
terests at  heart,  and  only  desire  your  good  and  improvement.  If  you 
had  no  Marvellousness  you  might  not  believe  what  I tell  you  about  the 
brain  and  the  mind. 

4.  There  are  some  persons  who  are  too  wise  to  believe  anything  they 
cannot  see  and  understand  ; but  they  are  compelled  to  believe  some 
things  whether  they  wish  or  not. 

5.  We  cannot  see  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  yet  we  know  that  it 
does  circulate.  We  cannot  see  the  stomach,  yet  we  Tcnow  we  have  one. 
We  cannot  see  the  lungs,  yet  we  are  conscious  of  breathing.  We  can- 
not see  the  earth  turn  round  on  its  axis,  therefore  many  ignorantly 
and  positively  affirm  that  such  is  not  the  case.  As  well  might  we  say 
that  the  stars  never  shone,  if,  on  looking  out  of  our  window  on  a rainy 
evening,  we  could  see  only  dark  clouds  moving  before  us. 

6.  A good  old  farmer  who  was  accustomed  to  believe  very  few  things 
which  he  could  not  see,  explain,  or  understand,  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  earth  ever  turned  round.  He  said  he  was  compelled 
to  believe  that  if  he  sowed  seed  in  the  spring  he  should  be  able  to  reap 
a harvest  in  the  fall,  because  he  had  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment  ; 
but  that  he  had  for  many  nights  watched  the  well  of  water  that  stood 
before  his  door,  and  in  the  morning  the  water  was  invariably  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and  never  had  been  spilled  in  the  night,  which 
would  certainly  have  been  the  case  if  the  earth  had  turned  round. 

7.  A certain  king  in  Siam  would  not  believe  that  water  eyer  became 
hard  enough  to  enable  us  to  walk  on  it,  merely  because  he  had  never 
seen  it.  Many  persons  have  never  seen  Europe,  nor  a king,  yet  others 
have,  and  we  must  believe  their  statement. 

8.  The  exercise  of  this  organ  leads  us  to  believe  that  God  is  every- 
where around  us,  and  that  he,  at  all  times,  has  the  care  of  us,  and 
watches  over  us  for  good.  The  Christian  holds  communion  with  God, 
and  he  believes  his  prayers  will  be  answered.  When  he  meets  with 
trials  and  disappointments  in  this  life,  when  he  feels  that  this  earth  is 
not  his  resting  place,  but  that  all  is  uncertainty  here, 

In  his  Father’s  house,  Faith  whispers  there’s  room, 

A welcome,  a blessing,  for  all  who  will  come. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Marvellousness.  Name  its  location.  1. 
How  much  do  children  believe?  State  what  advantage  there  is  in  this. 
"Why?  3.  In  what  way  is  this  sometimes  perverted  ? 3.  State  why  children, 

should  have  confidence  in  parents  and  teachers.  4.  How  wise  are  some  per- 
sons? State  what  they  are  compelled  to  do.  5.  What  is  true  respecting  the 
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circulation  of  the  blood?  Respecting  the  lungs  and  stomach?  State  what 
many  say  in  regard  to  the  earth,  and  why.  Name  what  might  be  said  with 
equal  truth.  6.  Relate  the  story  of  the  good  old  farmer.  State  what  it  was 
he  was  compelled  to  believe,  and  why.  7.  Relate  the  case  of  the  king  of  Siam. 
State  what  those  persons  must  do  who  have  never  seen  Europe,  nor  a king. 
8.  Relate  what  the  exercise  of  this  organ  leads  us  to  believe.  State  what  the 
Christian  is  enabled  to  do.  State  what  assurance  and  comfort  he  has  when 
he  feels  that  the  earth  is  not  his  home. 


18,  Venerati©n« 

Definition — Worship;  devotion;  regard  for  things  sacred,  old  and  ancient; 
deference  ; respect. 

Location — Veneration  is  situated  directly  in  front  of  Firmness,  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  head. 

1.  You  have  just  learned  that  by  the  exercise  of  Marvellousness,  we 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a God  and  Father  in  heaven.  By  the  exer- 
cise of  the  organ  of  Veneration,  we  venerate,  adore,  and  love  him.  We 
feel  that  he  has  created  all  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  The 
beautiful  stars  and  planets  that  glitter  in  the  firmament,  the  mountains 
and  the  valleys,  the  streamlets  and  rivers,  the  fields  and  the  flowers, 
are  all  the  works  of  his  hand,  and  should  call  forth  our  Veneration. 

2.  People  of  almost  every  nation  have  this  organ  ; but  in  some  it  is 
guided  by  superstition,  in  others  by  enlightened  intellect  and  reason. 

.3.  In  Hindostan,  where  the  people  are  very  superstitious,  they  wor- 
ship the  monkey  as  a god  ; and  at  one  time  those  ignorant  people  ex- 
pended fifty  thousand  dollars,  it  is  said,  in  marrying  two  monkeys, 
with  a great  deal  of  pomp  and  ceremony. 

4.  They  make  costly  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  one  of  which  they  call 
Juggernaut.  This  is  placed  in  a large  chariot  drawn  by  a numerous  com- 
pany of  men.  As  it  passes  along  the  street,  people  rush  out  of  their  houses 
and  throw  costly  and  precious  articles  into  it ; and  many  of  the  poor  igno- 
rant women  throw  their  children  in  the  road,  and  suffer  them  to  be 
trampled  to  death,  believing  that  both  they  and  the  children  will  thus 
foe  blessed  by  their  gods.  Some  throw  their  children  into  the  rivers  to 
be  devoured  by  the  crocodiles.  Other  people  worship  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  gods  that  they  have  made  with  their  own  hands. 

5.  The  superstitious  and  ignorant  thus  obey  one  of  the  strongest 
elements  of  their  nature  ; yet  they  have  not  sufficient  intellect  to 
choose  for  themselves  the  proper  object  of  worship. 

6.  A person  who  has  large  Veneration  will  delight  to  wander  among 
the  ruins  of  old  castles  and  works  of  art  ; will  delight  to  collect  speci- 
mens of  antiquity  ; will  respect  talent  and  learning  ; will  revere  the 
old,  and  be  always  respectful  to  superiors,  and  the  aged. 

7.  This  organ  is  generally  very  deficient  in  children,  especially  in 
boys  ; hence  we  too  often  find  them  rough,  rude,  and  boisterous.  A 
minister  once  told  me  about  a little  boy,  who,  every  one  said,  was  sadly 
deficient  in  Veneration.  This  gentleman  went  to  his  father’s  house  to 
visit  the  family.  While  he  conversed  with  them  he  was  continually 
interrupted  by  the  boy,  who  amused  himself  by  throwing  marbles 
around  the  room,  some  of  them  even  hitting  him.  The  little  boy,  al- 
though checked  by  his  mother,  still  continued  to  annoy  the  minister  so 
much,  that  he  soon  left,  and  thought  that  lie  would  not  visit  that  family 
again,  unless  he  knew  that  the  boy  was  in  school. 

8.  Children  too  frequently  regard  their  parents,  and  persons  older 
than  themselves,  with  the  same  feelings,  and  place  them  on  the  same 
level,  as  they  do  their  schoolmates.  If  this  was  not  the  case,  we  should 
not  so  often  hear  swearing,  saucy,  and  unhandsome  language  ; we 
should  never  see  children  pleased  and  amused  with  mocking,  running 
after,  and  taunting  old  and  crippled  persons ; their  sneers  ivould  be 
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tamed  into  pity  and  commiseration  for  poor  old  men  and  women,  and 
they  would  either  permit  them  to  pass  in  peace,  or  would  try  to  relieve 
their  distress  and  misery. 

9.  An  instructor,  who  attempted  to  teach  children  to  sing,  remarked 
that  in  several  places  where  he  had  assembled  the  children  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  boys  were  so  rude,  noisy,  and  troublesome,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  the  school.  If  these  boys  had  exercised  large  Venera- 
tion, they  would  have  respected  their  teacher,  and  would  have  given 
him  their  attention. 

10.  The  lecturer  frequently  has  to  stop  during  his  lectures,  to  speak 
to  unruly  boys,  wrho  go  only  to  play.  Even  in  church,  the  minister  is 
often  disturbed  by  the  conduct  of  the  boys. 

11.  If  children  exercised  large  Veneration,  the  rod  could  be  laid  aside 
in  the  school-rooms  ; the  mother  would  never  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
punishment  to  enforce  obedience  ; there  would  be  no  need  of  jails  and 
prisons,  for  boys  would  then  be  good  ; the  laws  of  the  land  would  be 
respected  and  regarded,  and  men  would  live  in  comparative  peace  with 
each  other. 

12.  Children,  you  must  cultivate  this  organ  of  Veneration,  which  Is 
very  important.  You  must  learn  to  be  respectful  to  those  older  than 
yourselves,  and  especially  to  those  very  aged.  You  must  lay  aside  all 
rough,  vulgar  habits  and  manners,  that  are  so  troublesome  to  your 
friends,  and  be  refined,  gentle,  amiable,  and  polite. 

18.  You  must  also  cultivate  a veneration  for  God  ; you  ought  to 
study  his  laws,  and  obey  them.  If  you  did  this  from  childhood,  so  far 
from  being  a trouble  to  you,  it  would  become  a source  both  of  pleasure 
and  advantage.  Jesus  said,  4 Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; ’ and 
he  assured  that  your  heavenly  Father  will  be  pleased  with  your 
obedience. 

14.  Remember,  then,  that  although  Veneration,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  intellect,  leads  to  idolatry,  yet  properly  exercised,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  organs  in  the  brain, — that  no  character  is  perfect  without  it, 
that  it  assists  in  controlling  and  modifying  ail  the  other  faculties,  and 
in  heightening  all  our  enjoyments. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Veneration.  Name  its  location.  1.  What 
have  you  learned  that  the  function  of  Marvellousness  is  ? State  what  the  influ- 
ence of  Veneration  is.  Name  what  should  call  forth  our  Veneration.  2.  How 
extensive  is  this  organ  ? State  why  we  see  a marked  difference  in  its  develop- 
ment. 3.  State  what  the  character  of  the  people  of  Hindostan  is.  State  what 
one  of  their  gods  is.  Relate  what  ridiculous  festival  these  people  made  at  one 
lime.  4.  State  what  they  offer  their  gods.  Describe  the  Juggernaut,  and  the 
customs  of  the  people  in  reference  to  it.  State  what  some  of  their  sacrifices 
are.  5.  What  class  of  people  perform  these  deeds  ? State  why  they  do  thus.  6. 
In  what  do  persons  with  large  Veneration  take  delight  ? 7.  In  whom  is  this 
organ  too  often  deficient?  State  what  the  results  are.  Relate  the  anecdote 
of  the  minister  and  the  boy.  8.  State  with  what  feelings  children  often  regard 
their  parents.  State  why  we  judge  this  to  be  the  case.  9.  In  what  way  was 
an  instructor  annoyed,  and  why?  State  what  difference  large  Veneration 
would  have  made.  10.  In  what  ways  are  the  lecturer  and  minister  often 
annoyed?  11.  State  what  good  results  would  follow  from  the  exercise  of  large 
Feneration  in  children.  12.  What  duties  are  enjoined  on  children?  13.  State 
what  obligations  children  owe  to  their  Maker.  State  what  virtue  would  be- 
come if  children  were  always  accustomed  to  it.  State  what  the  invitation  of 
Jesus  was.  State  what  God  will  be  pleased  with.  14.  State  what  the  real 
advantage  of  Veneration  is,  and  how  it  can  be  abused. 
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19.  Benevolence. 

Definition — Kindness ; sympathy ; generosity  ; desire  to  do  good,  and  to 
make  others  happy. 

Location — Benevolence  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  Y eneration. 

1 . What  might  he  done,  if  men  were  wise  ! 

What  glorious  deeds,  my  suffering  brother, 

Would  they  unite,  in  love  and  right, 

And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another  % 

2.  Oppression’s  heart  might  be  imbued 
With  kindling  drops  of  loving  kindness. 

And  knowledge  pour  from  shore  to  shore. 

Light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  blindness. 

8.  All  slavery,  warfare,  lies  and  wrong, — 

All  vice  and  crime  might  die  together, 

And  wine  and  corn,  to  each  man  born, 

Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather. 

/ 

4.  The  meanest  wretch  that  ever  trod, — 

The  deepest  sunk  in  guilt  and  sorrow. 

Might  stand  erect,  in  self  respect, 

And  share  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 

5.  What  might  be  done  ! This  might  be  done, — • 

And  more  than  this,  my  suffering  brother, — 

More  than  the  tongue  e’er  said  or  sung. 

If  men  were  wise  and  loved  each  other. 

6.  Directly  in  front  of  Veneration  is  a piece  of  brain  that  induces  us 
to  be  kind-hearted,  ready  to  sympathize  with  objects  of  distress,  to  do> 
little  deeds  and  acts  of  kindness,  and  to  share  what  we  have  with  others. 

7.  Benevolence  exhibits  itself  in  many  different  ways.  Sometimes 
it  springs  from  true,  generous  hearts,  and  at  other  times  it  seems  to 
be  promoted  by  selfishness. 

8.  Some  benevolent  persons,  who  have  no  money,  give  their  time. 
They  visit  the  cottages  of  the  sick  and  distressed,  and  do  a great  many 
soothing  things  for  them,  which  often  comfort  them  more  than  money 
would.  It  is  these  4 Little  words  in  kindness  spoken,’  that  contribute 
more  to  our  happiness  than  we  imagine. 

9.  Some  persons  give  a great  deal  of  money ; but  it  is  not  always 
those  who  are  the  most  benevolent.  Many  refuse  to  give  to  poor  fami- 
lies around  them,  even  the  crumbs  from  their  well-spread  table  ; yet, 
at  the  same  time,  they  give  large  sums  of  money  when  they  think  the 
world  will  hear  and  know  how  much  they  give. 

10.  A lady  once  gave  ten  dollars  for  some  charitable  purpose,  where 
all  the  donors  names  'were  to  be  published  in  the  paper  with  the 
amount  they  gave.  Her  name  was  omitted  in  the  list,  and  she  sent  to 
have  it  inserted,  in  order  that  the  world  might  know  what  she  contributed. 
This  was  not  real  benevolence. 

11.  Boys  and  girls  who  stand  around  the  stove,  on  a cold  winter’s 
morning,  before  the  commencement  of  school,  and  make  room  for  a poor 
ragged  little  boy  to  warm  himself,  who  has  holes  in  his  shoes,  and 
who  has  walked  a long  way  in  the  cold  snow,  show  true  benevolence. 

12.  The  parents  of  little  James  were  poor,  so  that  they  could  not 
provide  him  with  nice  warm  clothes  in  the  winter.  They  lived  more 
than  a mile  from  the  school ; but  he  was  so  anxious  to  improve  his 
mind,  that  he  was  always  present  in  season : sometimes  he  came  in 
rainy  and  snowy  weather,  and  as  he  had  no  woollen  mittens  to  keep  his 
hands  warm,  he  often  cried  with  the  cold. 

13.  In  a large  and  handsome  dwelling,  very  near  the  school-house, 
lived  the  parents  of  Joseph.  They  were  wealthy,  and  lived  in  much 
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style,  and  lie  was  their  only  son.  He  was  a briglit-ey’ed,  intelligent, 
and  good-hearted  boy,  and  his  fond  parents  kindly  provided  for  all  his 
wants.  He  had  a warm  bed  on  which  to  sleep  at  night,  warm  clothes 
to  wear  during  the  day,  mittens  for  his  fingers,  and  shoes  for  his 
feet ; so  that  Jack  Frost,  although  ever  so  maliciously  disposed,  could 
not  possibly  do  him  any  injury.  Joseph  was  about  ten  years  old, 
and  had  a sweet  sister  two  years  older. 

14.  These  children  often  conversed  with  each  other  about  their  com- 
fortable home,  and  did  not  forget,  as  too  many  do  who  live  in  fine 
houses,  to  think  of  the  poor  creatures  in  God’s  creation  who  have  no 
warm  shelter  to  cover  them  from  the  storm,  and  not  sufficient  fire  and 
clothing  to  keep  their  bodies  warm.  They  frequently  gave  pennies 
and  food  to  the  poor  and  ragged  boys  and  girls  whom  they  saw  in  the 
street,  and  when  they  came  to  their  door. 

15.  One  day  Joseph  did  not  appear  to  feel  as  happy  as  usual.  His 
sister  Amelia  was  his  confiding  spirit,  and  inquired  what  had  oc- 
cured  to  disturb  his  mind.  He  said  that  he  had  been  thinking  in  what 
way  he  could  render  assistance  to  one  of  his  schoolmates,  whom  he 
loved  very  much,  but  whose  parents  were  so  poor  that  they  could  not 
make  him  comfortable. 

16.  He  said  it  was  poor  James,  who  was  constantly  tormented  by 
the  other  boys,  till  he  had  taken  him  under  his  protection.  Amelia, 
whose  sympathy  had  previously  been  strongly  excited  towards  the  boy, 
said  she  thought  of  a plan,  but  was  fearful  that  her  mother  would 
not  approve  it. 

17.  ‘What  is  itV  asked  Joseph.  Amelia  answered,  ‘You  know 
father  gives  to  each  of  us  spending  money,  and  he  tells  us  that  we 
might  appropriate  it  to  any  thing  we  choose.  I am  willing  to  spare 
the  greater  part  of  mine,  and,  with  what  you  can  spare,  we  might 
make  James  very  comfortable.  Let  us  go,  and  ask  our  mother  whether 
she  is  willing  that  we  should  do  it.’  They  went  to  their  mother’s  apart- 
ment, and  spoke  to  her  of  James,  with  all  that  eloquence  which  flows 
from  generous  hearts. 

18.  Their  mother  was  pleased  to  see  her  children  so  kind-hearted 
and  disinterested  in  their  feelings  and  impulses,  and  told  them,  ‘That 
they  might  make  any  sacrifice  they  chose,  for  the  happiness  of  others.5’ 
She  consented  that  Joseph  should  share  his  warm  bed  with  James, 
during  school  days  ; and  when  the  children  said  they  wished  to  drink 
water  instead  of  tea  and  coffee,  she  told  them  that  she  would  add  more 
to  their  weekly  allowance  of  spending  money'. 

19.  The  heart  of  James  was  very  soon  gladdened,  but  his  good 
fortune  did  not  cause  him  to  neglect  his  books  and  to  be  indolent  ; 
he  studied  with  increased  zeal  and  ardour,  and  advanced  so  rapidly 
that  he  and  Joseph  were  the  best  scholars  in  their  class. 

20.  In  the  lapse  of  a few  years,  Joseph’s  father  proposed  to  send 
his  son  to  the  university  ; James,  for  a long  time,  had  anticipated 
a separation  from  his  school-mate,  whom  he  loved  as  a brother,  and, 
therefore,  was  not  disappointed  when  he  heard  that  his  friend  was 
preparing  to  leave  him  ; but  he  was  equally  suprised  to  receive  a 
package,  containing  an  adequate  sum  for  one  year’s  tuition  in  the 
same  university  where  Joseph  intended  to  go.  The  note  was  repre- 
sented to  have  come  from  an  unknown  friend  ; and  it  stated  that  he 
would  receive  the  same  amount  annually,  as  long  as  it  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  qualify  himself  for  a professional  life. 

21.  Perhaps  my  young  friends  would  like  to  know  who  this  un- 
known friend  was.  I will  whisper  the  secret  to  you,  although  it 
was  several  years  before  James  discovered  it.  When  Joseph’s  father 
spoke  to  him  about  leaving  school,  he  asked  him  what  business  James 
intended  to  pursue.  Joseph  told  his  father  that  James  had  not  de- 
cided as  yet  on  his  course  of  life  : but  added  that  he  had  a fine  in- 
tellect— one  which  would  well  repay  cultivation.  6 Father,’  said  he, 
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4 1 have  for  a long  time  wished  to  converse  with  yon  on  this  same 
subject,  but  have  deferred  it  from  day  to  day,  for  fear  of  incurring 
your  displeasure. 

22.  4 What  do  you  mean,  my  son  ? 4 Well,  father,  Amelia  and  my- 
self have,  for  several  years,  saved  as  much  as  we  could  from  the 
allowence  of  money  you  have  so  kindly  given  to  us  for  spending,  and 
we  have  a sufficient  sum  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  James 
lor  two  years  in  college  with  myself,  and  we  are  willing  to  be  even  more 
economical  than  we  have  been  for  the  sake  of  James,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  our  plan.’ 

2.3.  The  father  had  long  witnessed,  with  pleasure,  the  affection 
which  existed  between  this  young  man  and  his  children,  as  he  was 
virtuous,  talented,  refined,  and  amiable,  and  had  not  intended  to  sep- 
arate them,  but  to  furnish  the  requisite  sum  for  prosecuting  his  ed- 
ucation ; but  as  he  wished  to  encourage  generous  feelings  in  his  chil- 
dren and  to  teach  them  the  value  of  money,  he  expressed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  son’s  suggestion,  and  added  that  if  they  did 
not  succeed  he  would  give  the  balance. 

24.  Joseph  remitted  the  money  to  James,  in  a note,  leaving  him  to 
suppose  that  it  came  from  an  unknown  friend,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  in- 
crease the  feeling  of  obligation  that  James  already  felt  toward  him. 
Years  passed  and  they  became  men  ; James  married  Joseph’s  sweet  sis- 
ter Amelia  ; and  finally  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  which  he 
lived.  Joseph  and  Amelia  had  true  benevolence. 

25.  In  many  Sabbath  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in 
other  cities,  the  children  support  a minister  and  a Sabbath  school  in 
the  western  country  by  their  contributions.  By  saving  all  their  pen- 
nies, instead  of  spending  them  idly  for  candy,  etc.,  they  furnish  cloth- 
ing for  many  poor  and  ragged  children,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  go  to  Sabbath  school,  where  they  may  receive  instruction  that 
will  be  the  means  of  restraining  them  from  the  indulgence  of  vicious 
habits.  This , also,  is  true  benevolence. 

26.  I will  add  one  more  illustration  of  this  organ.  Once  a father,  in 
order  to  prove  to  his  children  that  4 it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  5 pursued  the  following  course  : on  Monday  evening  he  took 
home  a fine,  large  orange,  and  gave  it  to  John,  in  the  presence  of  Charles 
and  Mary,  and  then  left  them  alone  in  the  room.  John  was  a selfish 
and  acquisitive  boy,  and  refused  to  give  Charles  and  Mary  any  of  his 
orange,  but  ate  the  whole  of  it,  which  caused  contention  and  angry 
feelings. 

27.  The  next  evening  their  father  brought  home  another  orange  and 
gave  it  to  Charles,  and  left  the  room  as  before.  Charles,  recollecting 
that  he  and  Mary  wished  to  have  some  of  John’s  orange  very  much,  on 
the  previous  evening,  concluded  that  he  would  give  them  some  of  his, 
but  took  good  care  to  keep  the  largest  piece  himself,  which,  being  seen 
by  the  other  children,  made  them  feel  almost  as  unhappy  as  they  would 
if  they  had  not  had  any.  John  said,  4 1 do  not  wish  such  a little 
tiny  piece,  it  only  gives  me  a taste  without  gratifying  it.’  So  then  they 
quarrelled. 

28.  The  third  evening  their  father  brought  home  another  orange 
and  gave  it  to  Mary  ; but,  before  he  had  time  to  leave  the  room,  Mary 
asked  him  for  his  knife.  On  receiveing  it  she  willingly  and  hastily 
divided  the  orange  between  her  two  brothers,  reserving  only  a small 
portion  for  herself.  They  all  sat  down  perfectly  contented,  and  ate 
xheir  piece  of  orange  with  cheerful  and  smiling  faces,  and  expressed 
great  thankfulnes  to  their  father  because  he  had  made  them  so  happy. 
4 But  how  is  it,’  said  their  father,  4 that  you  are  so  happy  this  even- 
ing ? Did  I not  hear  last  night,  and  the  night  previous,  angry  words 
and  noisy  actions  ? and  yet  I brought  you  an  orange  each  evening,  the 
same  as  now. 

29.  4 1 must  see  if  I can  ascertain  the  reason.  John,  what  did  you 
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do  with  your  orange  on  Monday  evening?’  John  hung  his  head  with 
shame  as  he  reluctantly  owned  that  he  ate  it  all  himself.  ‘Charles, 
what  did  you  do  with  your  orange  last  evening?’  Charles,  with  much 
promptness,  said  boldly,  although  he  felt  the  reproofs  of  his  con- 
science, ‘ I shared  it  with  J ohn  and  Mary.  ’ Shared  it  equally,  I 
suppose,’  said  his  father.  Charles  did  not  wish  to  expose  himself, 
but  he  again  heard  the  gentle  voice  of  conscience,  which  said  tell  the 
whole  truth,  so  he  confessed  that  he  reserved  the  largest  piece  for 
himself. 

30.  ‘ Well,  Mary,  what  did  you  do  with  yours  ? ‘Oh  ! I know,’  said 
he  ; ‘you  gave  it  nearly  all  away,  and  kept  but  a small  piece  for  your- 
self. Your  happiness  consisted  in  giving,  while  that  of  John  and  Charles 
was  in  keeping.  Children,  the  Bible  says,  ‘It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive .’  You  see  now  what  it  means  ; for  Mary  was  much  hap- 
pier with  her  small  piece  of  the  orange,  than  John  was  with  the  whole 
of  his.’ 

31.  Children,  which  will  you  do?  cultivate  these  kind,  and  generous 
feelings,  this  sympathy  to  relieve  distress,  and  render  those  happy  by 
whom  you  are  surrounded  ? or  will  you,  as  you  increase  in  years, 
increase  in  selfishness,  unkindness,  and  rudeness? 

32.  God  gave  us  social  qualities  of  mind  for  a particular  purpose; 
he  also  gave  us  selfish  propensities  ; and  we  see  that  he  has  implanted 
in  our  very  natures,  moral  qualities.  We  have  a Conscience  to 
tell  us  when  we  do  right  or  wrong,  which  will  admonish  us  as  truly 
and  certainly,  if  not  perverted,  as  the  pendulum  of  a clock  swings 
every  second.  Then  comes  smiling  Hope  to  cheer  us  under  any  trials 
or  disappointments  which  we  may  meet  on  our  way,  and  says,  if  we 
cannot  resist  temptation  the  first  time,  try  the  second,  till  we  do 
succeed. 

33.  Then  Marvellousness  gives  us  a belief  in  the  God  who  made  us, 
and  who  sustains  us  by  his  protecting  care.  Veneration  says,  ‘Reverence 
and  worship  that  God  and,  lastly,  Benevolence  says,  ‘Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  others  do  to  you  ; heed  the  tale  of  woe,  and 
sympathize  with  those  in  distress.’  It  is  not  enough,  children,  to  think 
only  of  the  wants  of  our  bodies,  but  we  have  higher  duties  to  perform  ; 
and  we  should  consider  them  as  duties,  important  to  be  fulfilled.  God 
gives  no  faculty,  without  enjoining  on  us  the  duty  of  educating  that  fac- 
ulty. If  we  have  an  arm,  we  must  use  that  arm,  if  we  wish  to  keep  its 
muscles  in  order  ; and,  if  we  have  the  organ  of  Veneration,  we  must 
exercise  that  organ  ; and  so  on,  with  the  others. 

34.  Some  may  say,  I have  very  little  of  that  organ,  or  of  some  others. 
There  is  a natural  difference  in  the  heads  of  children.  If  you  look  at 
the  heads  of  every  one  of  your  schoolmates,  you  will  see  that  some  are 
long,  others  broad,  some  high,  and  some  low.  There  is  a corresponding 
difference  in  the  disposition  of  every  child.  Some  are  naturally' 
amiable,  and  others  the  reverse  ; yet  all  can  improve  if  they  have  the 
desire.  If  you  are  conscious  of  the  want  of  Veneration,  if  you  feel  in- 
clined to  treat  superiors  with  disrespect,  try  to  cultivate  deference  and 
humility  ; restrain  your  feelings  ; and  that  organ  will  increase  in  size  ; 
the  brain  will  enlarge,  and  will  press  out  the  skull. 

35.  Again,  if  you  are  inclined  to  selfishness,  and  have  no  sympathy' 
with  others,  or  prove  to  be  deceitful,  and  to  speak  without  regard  for 
the  truth  just  recollect  that  it  is  no  excuse  for  you  to  say,  you  cannot 
help  it  because  you  were  made  with  either  an  excessive  or  deficient  organi- 
zation ; because  you  can  restrain  excesses,  and  cot?  cultivate  deficiencies. 

36.  Learn,  then,  while  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  before  your  minds 
are  chained  and  bound  by  strong  habits,  to  cultivate  yrour  whole  moral 
nature,  if  you  wish  to  become  useful  and  happy  members  of  society. 
You  may  be  intellectual,  you  may  be  social,  but  the  moral  nature  is 
the  ‘ crown  of  glory , ’ and  nothing  can  atone  for  the  absence  of  it,  or 
supply  its  place. 
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Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Benevolence.  Name  its  location.  I 
What  is  the  influence  of  one  element  of  mind  1 1,  2.  What  might  be  done,  if 
men  were  wise  and  kind  1 3.  What  would  die,  and  what  would  be  secured  to 
all  ? 4.  What  might  the  meanest  do  1 5.  What  more  might  be  done  if  men 
were  wise  and  loved  each  other  ? 6.  What  is  the  function  of  that  part  of  the 

brain  in  front  of  Veneration  ? 7.  In  what  ways  is  Benevolence  exhibited1?  8. 
What  do  some  give  ? Name  what  good  this  does.  9.  Is  the  gift  of  money  a test 
of  benevolence?  Why  not?  10.  Belate  the  anecdote  of  the  lady.  Name 
what  precept  she  forgot.  11.  State  how  this  organ  can  be  exhibited  in  school. 
State  what  the  motive  was.  12.  Give  the  history  of  James.  13.  Give  the 
history  of  Joseph.  14.  Give  the  character  of  Joseph  and  his  sister.  15,  16. 
Belate  what  conversation  took  place  between  them.  Did  Amelia  encourage 
him?  17.  State  what  Amelia’s  plan  was.  Name  where  they  went,  and  for 
what  purpose.  18.  State  what  pleased  their  mother.  Did  she  sanction  their 
plans.  19.  State  what  effect  it  had  on  James.  20.  State  what  change  was 
finally  proposed  to  Joseph.  State  what  James  had  expected,  and  how  he  was 
surprised.  21.  State  what  some  would  like  to  know.  Belate  what  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  Joseph  and  his  father.  22,  State  what  proposition 
Joseph  made.  23.  State  what  the  father  had  witnessed.  State  why  it  gave 
him  pleasure.  State  what  his  own  intentions  had  been.  State  why  he  did  not 
tell  them  to  his  son.  State  what  he  did  tell  him.  24.  State  what  Janies  then 
did.  State  why  he  wished  to  conceal  his  plans  from  James.  State  what  they 
finally  became.  State  what  Joseph  and  Amelia  had.  25.  In  what  way  is 
benevolence  exhibited  in  some  of  the  Sabbath  schools  in  New  York?  26. 
State  what  a father  wished  to  prove.  Belate  what  was  done  the  first  evening 
by  the  father  and  the  children.  27.  State  what  was  done  the  second  evening, 
and  what  the  result  was.  28.  State  what  was  done  the  third  evening,  and 
what  the  result  was.  State  wdiat  the  father  asked.  29.  State  what  he  asked 
John.  State  what  John’s  reply  was.  State  what  he  asked  Charles,  and  what 
Charles’s  reply  was.  State  what  he  was  obliged  to  confess.  30.  State  what  he 
said  Mary  had  done.  How  did  the  father  explain  this  to  the  children  ? Be- 
tween what  must  children  choose?  32.  State  what  we  have  beside  social 
qualities.  Explain  the  uses  of  Conscience  and  Hope.  33.  State  what  the 
functions  of  Marvellousness,  Veneration,  and  Benevolence  are.  Of  what  should 
we  think  beside  our  bodies  ? What  is  said  of  all  our  faculties  ? Give  the  ex- 
ample of  the  arm.  34.  State  what  excuse  some  will  make.  Is  there  any 
natural  difference  in  heads  ? What?  What  corresponds  to  this?  State  what 
the  duty  of  all  is  when  they  are  conscious  of  any  deficiency  in  Veneration. 
State  what  use  it  will  be.  35.  State  what  idle  excuse  some  children  make. 
State  why  it  is  not  correct.  36.  State  what  children  should  learn  and  remem- 
ber. State  what  the  moral  nature  is  as  compared  with  the  others. 


CHAPTER  VI, 

SEMI-INTELLECTUAL  SENTIMENTS. 

We  shall  now  examine  a class  of  faculties  that  are  called  Semi-Intel- 
lectual, because  they  are  closely  allied  with  the  intellect  and  dependent 
on  it.  The  first  in  order  is  Constructiveness. 

2®,  CoMStmetiveness. 

Definition — Ingenuity ; desire  to  use  tools ; to  construct ; to  invent  machi* 
nery. 

Location — Constructiveness  is  situated  on  each  side  of  the  head,  immediately 
in  front  of  Acquisitiveness. 

1.  To  construct  is  to  build  or  make  anything.  Everything  which  we 
have  around  us  has  been  made  or  constructed.  We  could  not,  therefore, 
possibly  live  without  the  organ  of  Constructiveness.  Everything  which 
we  have  that  is  useful  and  convenient,  depends  on  it  ; our  churches, 
our  houses,  our  carriages,  our  railroads,  our  steamboats  : without  it  we 
could  scarcely  sleep,  eat,  or  do  anything. 
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2.  This  organ,  like  all  the  others,  exhibits  itself  very  differently 
among  different  nations. 

The  Indians  lived  in  huts,  called  wigwams.  The  most  important  of 
their  occupations  consisted  in  hunting,  felling,  and  fighting ; hence 
they  used  their  Constructiveness  mostly  in  building  their  boats  or  light 
canoes,  making  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  articles  for  the  battle-field. 
The  Indian  mother  carried  her  infant,  or  papoose,  on  her  back,  and 
covered  it  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

3.  The  white  man  with  perhaps  no  more  Constructiveness  than  the 
Indian,  does  not  build  rude  huts  of  mud  and  clay,  but  constructs  fine 
houses  of  brick  and  stone.  He  makes  beautiful  chairs  on  which  to  sit, 
soft  carpets  on  which  to  walk,  instead  of  walking  on  the  logs  or  ground. 

4.  The  Indian  is  perfectly  contented  to  sit  down  at  his  rough  table, 
with  a stone  for  a plate,  and  to  eat  his  half-cooked  food  of  wild  beasts 
with  his  fingers  ; while  the  white  man  brings  his  family  around  the 
neatly  covered  board,  and  eats  his  richly  prepared  food  in  dishes,  and 
with  utensils  which  his  Constructiveness  has  invented.  The  white 
mother  has  a soft,  comfortable  bed  on  which  her  little  infant  reposes  ; 
she  has  a carriage  to  draw  it  out,  and  covers  its  bodyr  with  warm  cloth- 
ing. Every  day,  man  is  constructing  something  new  for  the  convenience 
of  his  neighbours,  or  to  attract  attention. 

5.  The  channel  into  which  this  faculty  is  directed,  depends  greatly 
on  the  influence  of  other  organs.  The  Indian  has  Constructiveness 
joined  with  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  ; hence  his  mind  is 
exercised  in  manufacturing  implements  of  w7ar.  Others,  who  have 
large  Veneration  and  Marvellousness,  think  that  if  God  be  worshipped, 
a suitable  place  should  be  erected  for  his  people,  and  they,  therefore, 
construct  houses  of  religious  worship.  Some,  wTith  Constructiveness 
joined  wuth  Ideality,  are  successful  portrait-painters,  poets,  and  artists. 

6.  Benjamin  West  became  celebrated  as  an  artist.  He  developed  his 
extraordinary  talent  wdien  only  nine  years  of  age. 

Those  who  have  large  Tune,  with  Constructiveness,  invent  different 
kinds  of  music  and  musical  instruments.  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  others, 
were  good  musicians  when  mere  children.  There  are  other  persons, 
having  a scientific  turn  of  mind,  who  invent  railroads,  steam  engines, 
magnetic  telegraphs,  telescopes,  magic  lanterns,  etc.,  etc. 

7.  Children  show  this  organ  by  making  little  boats,  wooden  houses, 
all  kinds  of  little  images,  and  in  drawing  and  sketching  on  slates  and 
paper. 

8.  This  is  a very  profitable  way  in  which  you  can  spend  your  leisure 
moments.  If  you  have  any  inclination  to  use  tools,  to  paint,  draw7,  or 
sketch,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  your  first  attempts  be  unsuccessful  ; 
but  excise  your  organ  of  Hope,  and  try  again,  and  you  may,  by  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  become  distinguished  as  a master  workman. 
The  profession  of  the  mechanic,  of  the  inventor  and  constructor,  is  as 
honourable  as  any  other  ; remember  that 

$ 

6 Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  : 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.’ 

9.  Little  girls  show  this  development  in  cutting  and  fitting  dresses 
for  their  dolls,  and  in  sewung  together,  very  nicely,  little  bits  of  cloth 
in  the  form  of  squares  and  diamonds — I mean  4 patch- wmrk.’ 

10.  All  animals  that  build  their  houses,  have  broad  heads  in  the 
region  of  this  organ.  The.  lion  and  bear  wander  among  the  deserts, 
and  make  the  forests  resound  with  their  roar.  They  can  make  their 
lair — the  place  wdiere  they  sleep — wherever  they  chance  to  be,  on  the 
mountain  top  or  in  the  valley,  but  do  not  build  a house.  The  beaver, 
on  the  contrary,  cuts  dowm  trees  with  his  teeth,  and  builds  his  hut  in 
a particular  place.  The  bird  collects  bits  of  straw  and  mud,  and  con- 
structs her  nest  ; and  so  of  other  animals  and  insects  ; but  if  you  should 
look  at  the  heads  of  these  different  animals,  you  would  see  that  every 
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one  which  has  anything  to  do  with  building,  has  a broad  head  in  the 
region  of  Constructiveness  ; and  the  opposite  is  also  true  ; that  those 
which  have  no  use  for  this  organ,  have  not  the  development . 


Questions. — State  what  the  subject  of  chapter  sixth  is.  State  why  these  are 
so  called.  Give  the  definition  of  Constructiveness.  Name  its  location.  1. 
State  what  is  meant  by  constructing.  State  why  this  is  an  important  organ. 
2.  State  what  is  said  of  the  Constructiveness  of  the  Indian.  State  how  the 
Indian  mother  carrys  her  infant.  3.  State  what  the  white  man  constructs. 
State  another  difference  between  the  Indian  and  white  man.  State  what  man 
is  doing  every  day.  On  what  does  the  mode  or  channel  of  the  exhibition  of 
this  organ  depend  1 Give  an  example  in  the  Indian.  In  what  way  are  Con- 
structiveness and  Veneration  joined  ? Constructiveness  and  Ideality  ? 6.  State 
who  Benjamin  West  was.  In  what  way  are  Tune  and  Constructiveness  joined  ? 
State  what  some  of  the  other  ways  are  in  which  this  organ  is  developed.  8. 
How  do  children  show  Constructiveness?  How  can  children  spend  their 
time  profitably  ? What  is  said  of  the  profession  of  the  mechanic  ? State  what 
children  should  remember.  10.  How  do  little  girls  show  this  organ  ? 11. 

What  is  true  of  all  animals  which  build  their  houses?  State  what  difference 
there  is  between  the  lion  and  the  beaver.  What  is  a custom  of  birds?  State 
what  difference  there  is  in  the  heads  of  these  different  animals. 


21.  Ideality. 

Definition — Refinement  glove  of  improvement,  perfection,  and  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art ; love  of  romance,  fiction,  and  poetry. 

Location— Ideality  is  situated  between  Constructiveness  and  Marvellousness. 

1.  Ideality  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  that  makes  us  pleased  with 
everything  that  is  lovely  and  beautiful.  We  cannot  help  admiring  the 
gentle  streamlets  and  rivulets,  the  little  winding  brooks,  the  trees  and 
the  flowers,  the  little  warbling  birds  and  the  sportive  lambkins,  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  a beautiful  painting  or  picture.  Even  the  little 
child  delights  to  ramble  in  the  woods,  and  cull  the  beautiful  flowers, 
that  appear  to  have  grown  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  please  the  eye, 
and  delight  the  mind. 

2.  God  might  have  created  this  world  without  trees  and  flowers,  but 
he  saw  fit  to  clothe  the  earth  with  beauty  ; he  peopled  the  fragrant 
groves  with  warbling  birds,  covered  the  ground  with  a velvet  carpet, 
caused  purling  streams  to  flow  gently  through  the  valleys,  and  filled 
the  fields  and  meadows  with  beautiful  flowers,  which  delight  us  with 
their  odour  ; all,  all  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man,  to  subdue  his  passions, 
to  make  him  feel  His  goodness,  and  to  call  forth  his  love  and  gratitude. 

S.  Ideality  has  a tendency  to  elevate  the  mind  ; and  if  it  is  joined 
with  the  moral  organs,  it  makes  the  character  more  pure,  gentle,  Ind 
refined.  This  organ  is  more  developed  in  civilized  than  in  savage  man, 
and  is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  great  differences  in  their  customs  and 
habits  of  life. 

4.  One  way  by  which  you  can  cultivate  this  organ,  is — if  it  were 
possible  and  convenient — to  have  plots  of  ground  which  you  could  call 
your  own,  where  you  might  sow  the  seeds,  and  w^atch  the  growth  of 
the  tiny  leaflets  and  flowers.  This  would  be  a most  delightful  amuse- 
ment, as  well  as  healthy  exercise. 

5.  Children,  I hope  that  every  one  of  you  will  study  what  is  called 
botany,  as  soon  as  you  are  old  enough.  This  will  explain  to  you  all 
about  the  seeds,  the  leaves,  and  flowers  of  plants  and  trees,  and  it  will 
teach  you  to  observe  every  little  part  of  the  smallest  flower. 

6.  Some  show"  this  organ  by  their  great  imagination.  They  not 
only  dream  by  night,  but  are  in  reveries  during  the  day.  I have 
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known  little  girls  to  give  a name  to  all  the  chairs  and  furniture  in  the 
room,  and  imagine  them  to  be  real,  living  beings. 

7.  Some  persons  with  large  Ideality,  write  poetry.  Young  children, 
sometimes  write  verses,  which  they  could  not  do  if  they  had  no  Ideality. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Ideality.  Name  its  location.  1.  State 
what  Ideality  makes  us  pleased  with.  State  what  we  admire.  State  what  the 
child  delights  to  do.  2.  In  what  way  might  God  have  created  this  world? 
State  what  he  did.  For  what  purpose  ? 3.  State  what  the  tendency  of  Ideality 
is.  Of  what  is  this  organ  the  cause  ? 5.  In  what  way  can  it  be  cultivated  ? 

Why  would  children  be  pleased  with  botany?  In  what  other  way  is  this  organ 
shown  ? State  what  little  girls  sometimes  do.  8.  State  what  another  effect  of 
Ideality  is. 


B.  Sublimity. 

Definition — Sense  of  the  vast,  grand,  sublime,  and  romantic  in  nature 
and  art. 

Location — Sublimity  is  situated  between  Ideality  and  Cautiousness,  just 
above  Acquisitiveness. 

1.  The  function  of  Sublimity  resembles  that  of  Ideality,  yet  it  is 
somewhat  different.  Ideality  gives  a fondness  for  the  lovely,  pure, 
perfect,  elevated,  and  refined  in  nature  ; while  Sublimity  gives  a love 
of  the  vast,  grand,  sublime,  and  majestic.  One  with  large  Sublimity 
would  enjoy  scenery  similar  to  that  of  the  waters  rushing  and  tumbling 
over  the  rocks  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

2.  Some,  when  they  witness  this  interesting  and  sublime  view  o£ 
nature,  are  pleased  for  the  moment,  others  are  filled  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration, and  feel  that  their  souls  are  not  large  enough  to  drink  in  all 
its  beauties.  There  are  some  who  are  happy  and  contented  only  in  the 
country  where  they  are  surrounded  by  nature  in  all  her  vastness  and 
beauty.  They  love  the  cragged  precipice,  the  snow-capped  mountain, 
the  raging  cataract,  the  burning  volcano,  emitting  its  fire,  smoke  an  & 
lava  ; they  love  the  peals  of  rolling  thunder,  the  forked  lightning  ; and 
if  not  conscious  of  danger,  would  like  to  sail  on  the  mighty  ocean  when 
the  angry  waves  and  billows  rise  around  their  tempest-tossed  ship. 

8.  There  are  others  who  have  very  little  of  either  Ideality  or  Sub- 
limity, and  are  not  pleased  with  nature’s  'works,  but  care  only  to  gratify 
their  own  selfish  wants. 

4.  They  have  no  time,  they  say,  to  think  about  such  things.  Child- 
ren, love  and  observe  nature — especially  you  who  do  not  live  in  the 
city.  Ramble  in  the  green  fields,  gather  the  modest  violet,  the  sweet 
anemone,  the  fragrant  rose,  admire  the  beautiful  moon  and  twinkling 
stars,  wander  by  the  winding  brook,  and  enjoy  the  works  of  nature  in 
all  their  loveliness,  grandeur,  and  sublimity.  In  loving  nature,  you 
will  be  more  inclined  to  love  nature’s  God. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Sublimity.  Name  its  location.  1.  How 
do  Ideality  and  Sublimity  differ  ? 2.  What  are  the  different  emotions  of  per- 

sons who  see  the  Falls  of  Niagara?  State  what  things  in  nature  some  ecjov 
and  admire.  3.  How  do  other  persons  differ  from  them?  4.  State  what  direc- 
tions are  given  to  children.  State  what  will  result  from  loving  nature. 


22.  Imitation. 

Definition — Ability  to  imitate,  copy,  and  work  after  a pattern  ; mimicry. 
Location — Imitation  is  situated  on  each  side  of  the  head,  next  to  Marvel- 
loudness,  just  below  the  side  of  Benevolence. 
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1.  No  one  will  deny  the  fact  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  creatures  of 
imitation.  Everything  which  children  do  results  from  imitation. 
When  they  walk,  it  is  because  they  have  seen  others  use  their  feet  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  first  word  they  speak,  is  like  one  they  have 
heard  some  other  one  use. 

2.  A child  can  learn  to  talk  the  French  and  Greek  languages  as 
readily  as  he  can  the  English,  provided  he  always  hears  his  parents 
speak  in  those  languages  ; for  mere  words  convey  no  ideas  to  the  mind 
of  the  child,  except  those  taught  by  the  parents.  He  could  as  readily 
understand  that  pere — the  French  word  for  father — means  father,  as 
that  f-a-t-h-e-r  was  the  correct  word.  He  can  learn  to  eat  sitting  at 
the  table,  with  knives  and  forks,  or  he  can  learn  to  eat  in  a reclining 
posture  like  the  Turk. 

3.  The  reason  why  different  children  behave  so  differently,  is,  be- 
cause the  people  with  whom  they  associate  have  different  ways  and 
manners,  and  these  different  ways  and  customs  are  copied  or  imitated. 
Those  children  who  hear  swearing,  scolding  language  at  home,  will  be 
very  likely  to  swear  when  they  are  away  from  home,  and  scold  smaller 
children  when  they  have  an  opportunity.  Those  who  never  hear 
coarseness  or  rudeness  at  their  home,  are  generally  refined  in  their 
manners,  and  are  free  from  bad  habits. 

4.  Children  too  often  imitate  bad,  instead  of  good  qualities.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  teachers,  that  one  bad,  malicious  boy,  seems  to 
exerts  more  influence  in  school  than  many  good  ones.  If  the 
scholars  see  that  one  refuses  obedience  to  the  requests  of  the  teacher, 
they  think  that  they  can  take  the  same  liberty,  and  have  equal  privi- 
leges. 

5.  Said  Andrew’s  mother  to  him  one  day,  4 1 should  like  to  have  you 
go  on  an  errand  for  me.’  4 1 do  not  wish  to  go,’  answered  Andrew  ; 
4 cannot  William  do  as  well,  for  I wish  to  play,  and  it  is  nearly  time 
for  school?’  4 But  I wish  to  haveyow  go,’  said  the  mother.  Andrew 
loved  his  mother,  and  if  he  had  stopped  one  moment  to  think,  he  would 
have  tried  to  please  her  ; but  he  liked  to  gratify  his  selfish  wants  too 
often,  and  did  not  check  his  turbulent  and  unpleasant  feelings  ; so  he 
replied,  very  naughtily,  4 1 won’t  go,’  and  ran  off  to  school.  His 
mother  intended  to  correct  her  son  when  he  returned  from  school,  and 
said  no  more  to  the  other  children,  who  had  heard  the  above  conver- 
sation. 

6.  Soon  after  this  she  called  to  her  little  boy  George — who  was  gener- 
ally very  obedient — to  come  into  the  room.  The  little  fellow,  who 
was  not  angry,  cried  out  as  loudly  as  he  could,  4 1 won’t,  mother  ; I 
wish  to  stay  here.’ 

7.  I have  told  you  the  above,  in  order  that  you  might  see  how  power- 
ful imitation  is  in  a^family.  I hope  all  who  have  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  will  be  careful,  both  with  regard  to  what  they  say  or  do  in 
their  presence,  that  they  may  not  encourage  evil  habits  and  wrong  pro- 
pensities, if  they  are  actuated  by  no  higher  motive. 

8.  Imitation,  joined  with  Constructiveness,  enables  a person  to  do  a 
variety  of  work,  and  if  Ideality  be  large  also,  it  gives  a finish,  neatness, 
and  taste,  to  whatever  is  done.  It  enables  a person  to  paint  portraits, 
to  draw  a correct  likeness  or  resemblance,  and  to  copy  the  scenery  of 
nature. 

9.  The  Chinese  people  have  this  organ  large,  without  much  intel- 
lect to  guide  them.  An  individual,  in  this  country,  sent  a cup  and 
saucer  to  China,  to  have  a set  of  crockery  made  there,  similar  to  the 
articles  sent.  The  crockery  came  home  with  a crack  in  every  article  ; 
and,  on  inquiring  the  reason,  it  was  stated  that  those  sent  had  a crack  in 
them  ! It  had  been  caused  on  the  voyage. 

10.  Every  country  has  its  peculiarities,  its  manners,  customs  and 
dress,  so  that  an  Englishman  or  Frenchman  appears  very  different  from 
an  American,  and  can  be  easily  discovered.  If  a person  has  large  Imi- 
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tation,  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  acquire  these  different  peculiarities,  so 
that  if  he  is  in  a foreign  country,  he  can  act  as  foreigners  do.  6 When 
he  is  at  Rome,  he  can  do  as  the  Romans  do.’ 

11.  Some  show  this  organ  of  Imitation  by  mimicking  everything  they 
see  or  hear.  This  is  harmless,  unless  the  infirmities  and  weaknesses  of 
others  are  ridiculed,  or  their  feelings  injured.  Jn  either  case  the  result 
will  be  evil. 

12.  Parrots  have  a large  organ  of  Imitation.  It  is  this  faculty 
that  enables  them  to  repeat  ‘Pretty  Poll’  and  numerous  other  phra- 
ses. They  often  attach  no  particular  meaning  to  what  they  utter,  but 
talk  and  chatter  those  words  only  that  have  been  taught  them  by  imit- 
ation ; for  they  have  little  reason  or  intellect  to  guide  them. 

13.  Mocking-birds  chirp  like  a chicken,  cry  like  a child,  mew  like  a 
cat,  and  imitate  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals ; but  it  is  those  only 
which  have  broad  heads  in  the  region  of  Imitation,  that  can  be  taught 
anything.  A lady  informed  me  that  she  had  had  a number  of  these 
birds,  but  could  not  succeed  in  teaching  those  anything  which  had  nar- 
row heads,  but  found  no  difficulty  in  teaching  those  whose  heads  were 
broad. 

14.  The  monkey,  that  little  mischievous  creature,  and  orang-outang, 
appear  to  be  almost  equal  to  human  beings  ; for  they  can  do  almost 
everything  which  we  can  do,  but  talk.  I will  relate  to  you  a story 
about  a monkey,  which  I used  to  see  every  day.  He  was  a most 
remarkable  monkey.  There  were  a great  many  cats — and  some  very 
fine  ones  too — in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived ; but  he  was  as 
particular  in  the  choice  of  his  associates,  as  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  about  their  company.  So  there  wras  only  one  particular  cat 
that  he  would  deign  to  notice,  or  permit  to  come  near  him. 

15.  This  cat  and  monkey  appeared  to  have  a great  fondness  for  each 
other.  They  would  play  and  eat  together,  but  the  monkey  would  al- 
ways assert  his  rights  ; and  whenever  the  cat  put  anything  into  its 
mouth,  which  the  monkey  wished,  he  would  open  the  cat’s  mouth  with 
his  paw  and  take  it  out ; yet  they  never  quarrelled,  for  the  peaceable  cat 
would  yield  as  a matter  of  course. 

16.  Monkeys  certainly  have  very  large  Imitation,  for  they  can  be 
taught  to  do  almost  every  thing.  There  was  once  a very  mischievous 
monkey  on  board  of  a ship  at  sea.  One  day  several  of  the  seamen  looked 
for  their  caps,  and  discovered  that  the  monkey  had  ascended  the  tall 
mast  with  them  in  his  paws.  How  to  get  them  again  they  could  not 
imagine,  for  there  sat  the  monkey  many  feet  above  them  on  the  top  of 
the  mast,  looking  as  wise  a3  a sage,  where,  if  he  had  made  one  false 
movement,  both  himself  and  caps  would  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
water.  One  of  the  men  had  heard  of  their  disposition  to  imitate,  and 
thought  he  would  try  an  experiment  ; so  he  threw  something  up  into 
the  air,  which  fell  on  the  deck.  The  monkey  who  watched  his  actions, 
threw  one  of  the  caps  into  the  air,  and  down  that  fell  on  the  deck.  They 
continued  this  experiment  until  they  recovered  all  their  caps,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  monkey  as  well  as  of  the  men. 

17.  Children,  exercise  the  organ  of  Imitation,  but  learn  to  make  this 
distinction,  that  you  should  recollect  only  what  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance ; copy  the  good,  but  neglect  the  evil. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Imitation.  Name  its  location.  1.  State 
what  ail  must  admit.  State  what  is  said  of  the  imitation  of  children.  2. 
State  when  a child  could  learn  other  languages  as  readily  as  the  English. 
Why  1 State  what  he  could  understand.  State  what  he  could  learn.  3.  State 
what  the  cause  is  of  the  difference  of  behaviour  in  different  children.  State 
the  examples  that  are  given.  4.  State  what  children  often  do.  State  what 
influence  one  bad  boy  has,  and  why  1 5.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  Andrew  and 
his  mother.  6.  How  did  this  affect  George  1 7.  For  what  purpose  were  the 
above  anecdotes  related?  State  what  brothers  and  sisters  should^avoid.  8. 
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State  what  Imitation  and  Constructiveness  enable  a person  to  do.  9.  Have 
the  Chinese  imitation  ! What  is  said  of  the  imitation  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
result  of  it ! 10.  State  what  there  is  in  every  country.  State  what  the  advan- 

tages [of  this  organ  are.  11.  Name  another  way  in  which  it  is  exhibited. 
State  when  the  result  is  evil.  12.  What  is  said  of  the  imitation  of  parrots'! 
Of  the  imitation  of  mocking-birds  1 State  what  kind  only  can  be  taught  any 
thing.  State  what  is  said  of  the  monkey  and  orang-outang.  14,  15.  Relate 
the  anecdote  of  the  monkey  and  cat.  16.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  monkey 
and  the  caps.  17.  What  distinction  should  be  made  in  reference  to  this 
organ  ? 


2S  Mirthfulness. 

Definition — Playfulness ; perception  of  the  absurd,  ludicrous  and  ridieulous, 
ability  to  joke,  make  fun,  and  ridicule. 

Locality — Mirthfulness  is  situated  on  each  side  of  causality — an  organ 
which  I shall  describe  hereafter— and  gives  breadth  to  the  forehead. 

1.  4 Work  is  done. 

Play’s  begun, 

Now  we  have 
Our  laugh  and  fun. 

Happy  days, 

Pretty  plays, 

And  no  naughty  ways.’ 

2.  I need  not  tell  you  that  children  laugh,  play,  and  make  fun 
this  you  know  as  well  as  I.  The  organ  of  mirthfulness  was  given  to  us 
for  the  chief  purpose  of  creating  cheerfulness  and  playfulness  of  spirit, 
of  saying  witty  and  humorous  things,  and  making  us  lively  and 
mirthful.  A great  many  people  laugh  who  have  no  wit,  so  that  it  is 
not  always  those  persons  who  laugh  the  loudest  that  have  this  organ 
the  largest. 

3.  Mirthfulness  also  acts  with  the  other  organs.  If  the  social  feel- 
ings are  large,  it  is  then  manifested  in  the  social  circle.  Some  are 
always  welcomed  wherever  they  go,  because  they  infuse  a lively, 
witty,  and  cheerful  spirit  all  around  them.  The  mind  is  diverted  from 
the  cares  and  troubles  that  crowd  on  it,  and  forgets  its  own  sorrows  in 
company  with  merry  and  cheerful  friends. 

4.  Those  who  have  large  Mirthfulness  and  Combativeness,  are  con- 
tinually teasing  and  vexing  their  friends.  Some  boys  tease  their  sisters 
in  every  possible  way,  because  they  like  to  gratify  this  strong  feel- 
ing of  their  natures,  which  they  often  do  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
those  who  are  made  the  subject  of  it,  especially  if  they  have  not  large 
Mirthfulness. 

5.  The  Irish  are  said  to  be  very  witty  as  a nation.  Real  wit  pro- 
duces laughter,  and  laughter  is  said  to  promote  digestion.  It  is  proper 
to  laugh  and  make  fun  at  suitable  seasons,  always  remembering,  hov/- 
ever,  not  to  make  jokes  which  may  injure  the  feelings  of  any  one.  It 
is  not  right  to  ridicule  the  peculiarities  of  individuals,  either  their 
voices,  their  manner  of  walking,  or  their  dress  ; for  all  persons  have 
their  peculiarities  of  which  sport  might  be  made.  Especially  avoid 
making  fun  of  the  aged,  for  in  a few  years  you  will  lose  your  light, 
elastic  step ; your  limbs  will  become  numb  and  still’,  and  you  may  per- 
haps totter  along,  and  be  like  them,  crippled  and  decrepit  old  men 
and  women,  and  you  will  not  wish  to  be  ridiculed. 

6.  Learn  to  be  cheerful,  lively,  animated,  and  mirthful ; you  will 
enjoy  better  health  than  if  you  were  always  sober  and  sedate.  A bow  is- 
stronger  for  being  sometimes  unbent  ; so  the  muscles  were  stronger  for 
being  often  relaxed,  and  the  mind  is  more  active  and  vigorous  when  we 
indulge  in  innocent  recreation  ; for,  though 

‘ All  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a mere  toy. 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  him  a dull  boy.’ 
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Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Mirthfulness.  State  its  location.  1.  Repeat 
the  first  paragraph.  2.  State  who  exercise  this  organ,  and  for  what  purpose  it 
was  given  to  us.  Do  all  those  who  laugh  have  this  organ  ? 3.  Explain  in  what 

way  Mirthfulness  and  the  social  feelings  act.  State  why  this  is  a good  com- 
bination. 4.  In  what  way  does  it  combine  with  combativeness  ? 5.  State 

when  we  should  use  this  organ  and  when  not.  State  what  children  should 
avoid.  Why?  6.  State  what  disposition  children  should  cultivate.  Why? 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OBSERVING,  PERCEPTIVE,  AND  KNOWING  FACULTIES. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  purely  intellectual  faculties.  These  are 
divided  into  two  general  classes,  the  Perceptive  and  Reflective  Facul- 
ties. We  shall  first  speak  of  the  Perceptive  Faculties.  Their  general 
use  or  object  is  to  look,  see,  remember,  collect  facts  and  anecdotes,  and 
remember  them.  I will  first  tell  you  about 

24.  Individuality. 

Definition — Observation;  power  of  seeing  and  noticing  objects  ; desire  of 
looking  at  everything ; curiosity. 

Location — Individuality  is  situated  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead,  and,  when  large,  gives  fulness  there. 

1.  Individuality  is  one  of  the  first  organs  that  is  developed  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  ; and  it  is  a wise  order  of  nature  that  such  is  the 
fact ; for  the  infant  is  ignorant  of  everything  around  him.  It  does  not 
even  know  or  recognise  its  own  parents,  and  has  no  idea  whatever  of 
any  object  in  creation.  Its  mind  is  like  a blank  book  full  of  leaves, 
but  without  ideas  and  impressions. 

2.  What  is  the  first  thing  that  the  little  tiny  tender  thing  does  ? It 
opens  its  little  eyes,  and  looks,  looks  ; it  gazes  at  everything  around  it, 
and  the  little  creature  appears  to  be  delighted  when  its  attention  is  at- 
tracted to  any  bright  object,  as  the  light,  or  fire. 

3.  The  child  observes,  and  by  observing  it  distinguishes  its  mother, 
and  is  conscious  when  she  is  present.  The  older  it  becomes,  the  more 
it  looks  and  notices  ; and  when  Imitation  has  taught  it  to  prattle  and 
talk,  it  commences  to  ask  questions,  which  is  as  natural  to  the  child  as 
to  see. 

4.  You  all  know,  children,  that  you  can  understand  much  better 
what  flowers,  birds,  and  animals  are  by  seeing  them  : and  when  you 
receive  instruction  in  school,  you  know  how  much  easier  it  is  for  you 
to  understand,  when  your  teacher  shows  you  something  which  repre- 
sents what  she  is  talking  about.  Those  who  are  born  blind  can  learn 
a great  deal,  but  they  cannot  comprehend  of  how  much  they  are 
deprived. 

5.  There  was  quite  an  aged  gentleman  who  was  so  near-sighted,  that 
he  was  unable  to  see  the  stars  at  night  ; some  person  procured  a pair 
of  spectacles  for  him,  by  which  means  his  sight  was  so  much  improved 
that  he  could  behold  these  worlds  of  beauty  and  light.  His  soul  was 
filled  with  admiration,  and  he  could  never  he  satisfied  in  beholding 
them.  He  said  that  he  never  had  an  idea  that  they  were  half  so 
beautiful. 

6.  Individuality  is  generally  large  in  children,  yet  if  it  be  not  culti- 
vated and  strengthened  by  use,  it  will  not  be  of  much  service.  Two 
persons  walk  together  in  the  street  of  a city  ; one  will  notice  every 
house,  every  square,  and  every  man  and  woman  he  meets,  and  will  see 
everything  that  is  to  be  seen  ; while  the  other  only  takes  half  a glance, 
and^  could  not  tell,  the  next  time  he  passed  through  the  same  street, 
whether  he  had  ever  been  there  before  or  not.  Travellers  who  visit  the 
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same  countries  give  very  different  descriptions  of  the  same  places  ; be- 
cause they  have  different  degrees  of  Individuality,  joined  with  other 
organs. 

7.  This  organ  sometimes  gives  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  everything 
that  transpires  around  us.  It  is  this  feeling  of  curiosity  that  probably 
disposes  some  children  to  be  so  meddlesome  when  they  commence  walk- 
ing. They  extend  their  hands,  and  put  their  little  fingers  on  every- 
thing they  see,  and  frequently  do  a great  deal  of  mischief,  while  they 
are  only  seeing,  seeing,  looking,  looking,  just  as  they  were  designed  to  do. 

8.  The  child  crawls  into  the  closet  and  pulls  over  the  box  of  flour  on 
its  mother’s  clean  carpet.  This  is  amusement  to  the  little  one,  and, 
unconscious  of  the  mischief  it  has  done,  its  little  imagination  has  been 
exercised  by  thinking  how  beautifully  the  carpet  was  painted  white. 

9.  You  must  not  only  look  and  observe,  but  you  must  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  different  things.  Wherever  you  go, 
you  must  use  your  Individuality  and  notice  everything. 

10.  If  you  should  attend  the  museum,  look  distinctly  at  everything 
before  you,  and  then  ask  questions  about  the  birds,  animals,  and  images. 
When  you  see  an  individual,  look  at  his  eyes,  his  hair,  his  nose,  etc., 
and  try  to  remember  them.  When  you  see  a picture  or  engraving,  ob- 
serve every  tree,  figure,  house,  etc.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only, 
you  will  gain  much  information,  which  will  always  be  of  service 
to  you. 

11.  Of  what  use  is  your  Benevolence,  if  you  do  not  discern  the  dif- 
ference between  true  objects  of  charity  and  pretended  beggars  ? You 
might  give  away  all  you  possess,  without  benefiting  those  -who  needed 
alms.  Of  what  use  is  your  Constructiveness,  if  you  do  not  notice  the 
manner  in  which  things  are  filled  and  made  % It  will  profit  you  no- 
thing. Of  what  use  is  Ideality  to  you,  unless  you  are  delighted  to 
observe  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature  ? The  rainbow  would 
pass  away  before  you  noticed  it.  You  could  not  appreciate  the  works 
of  art  or  of  nature,  merely  because  you  did  not  see  them. 

12.  See  a gentleman  looking  with  his  telescope  at  the  stars.  If  he 
had  no  Individuality,  he  would  not  be  able  to  perceive  them,  neither 
would  he  have  any  inclination  to  look  at  them. 

Children,  observe,  look,  take  notice,  and  every  day  wull  add  to  your 
store  of  knowledge. 


Questions. — State  what  the  subject  of  chapter  seventh  is.  Into  what  two 
classes  are  these  divided  1 State  what  the  use  of  the  perceptive  faculties  is. 
State  what  the  definition  of  Individuality  is.  State  its  location.  1.  Of  what 
use  is  this  organ  to  the  child,  and  when  is  it  developed  1 2,  3.  In  what  ways 

does  it  show  this  organ?  4.  In  what  way  can  children  best  understand  what 
they  learn  ? 5.  Eelate  the  anecdote  of  the  gentleman  who  was  near-sighted. 

6.  In  whom  is  this  organ  generally  large?  In  what  way  do  persons  show  the 
strength  or  deficiency  of  this  organ?  7.  State  what  feeling  this  organ  gives. 
How  do  children  frequently  gratify  it?  State  what  is  probably  their  motive. 
8.  Illustrate  this  by  the  child.  9.  State  what  you  must  do  beside  look  and 
observe.  10.  In  what  ways  can  much  information  be  gained?  11.  State 
when  Benevolence  would  be  useless.  Constructiveness.  Ideality.  12.  How 
is  Individuality  manifested  ? State  what  general  direction  is  given  to  children. 


25.  Form. 

Definition. — Idea  of  shapes,  outlines,  faces ; ability  to  commit  to  memory. 

Location. — Form  is  situated  between  the  eyes,  and,  when  large,  gives  width 
there. 

1.  If  there  were  no  form  or  shape  to  objects,  this  world  would  be  a 
state  of  confusion  ; but  everything  we  see  has  a regular  form,  and  a 
regular  shape.  By  means  of  Form  and  Individuality,  we  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish one  person  from  another — one  book  and  one  house  from  another. 


EXAGGERATION.  5X 

When  we  read,  we  remember  different  words  by  their  form.  We  learn 
to  spell  by  remembering  the  shape  and  forms  of  the  letters. 

2.  Those  who  have  large  Form  can  learn  to  draw  easily,  and  can 
make  correct  outlines  and  proportions.  They  can  also  commit  to  memory 
what  they  read  or  hear.  There  are  some  who  can  repeat,  after  they 
have  studied  their  lesson,  every  word,  just  as  it  is  in  their  book.  Some 
can  repeat  almost  the  whole  Bible,  but  it  is  only  those  persons  whose 
eyes  are  wide  apart  where  the  organ  of  Form  is  located. 

3.  Such  persons  can  learn  to  read  easily,  and  can  generally  remember 
what  they  read  much  better  than  those  who  are  narrow  between  their 
eyes.  This  is  a fact  that  universally  holds  true  in  every  instance. 
Children,  notice  your  companions,  use  your  Individuality,  and  see  if 
those  in  your  class  who  generally  recite  their  lessons  the  most  promptly, 
have  not  a wide  space  between  their  eyes. 

4.  Dr.  Gall,  when  a young  man,  noticed  his  schoolmates,  and  found 
it  to  be  unexceptionably  the  case.  This  organ  of  Form  was  one  of  the 
first  that  he  discovered,  and  it  was  one  in  which  he  was  very  deficient. 


Questions. — State  what  the  definition  of  Form  is.  State  its  location. 

1.  State  what  the  result  would  be  without  Form  or  shape.  State  what  we 
learn  by  means  of  Form  and  Individuality.  2.  State  what  the  advantages  of 
this  organ  are.  3.  State  what  fact  is  universally  true.  State  what  all  children 
can  notice.  4.  State  who  discovered  this  organ.  By  what  means'? 


26.  Sise. 

Definition. — Ability  to  judge  of  the  length,  breadth,  height,  proportions* 
and  distances  of  objects. 

Location. — Size  is  situated  next  to  Form,  at  the  commencement  of  the  arch 
of  the  eyebrow. 

1.  If  we  examine  this  organ,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  as  important 
as  its  neighbour,  Form.  By  Size,  we  learn  that  one  object  is  larger  or 
smaller  than  another.  Form  gives  us  a knowledge  of  the  shape,  while 
Size  enables  us  to  tell  the  difference  between  their  bulk. 

2.  Form  would  tell  us  that  apples  are  round,  while  Size  would  teach 
us  that  one  was  smaller  than  the  other,  and  that  one  pillar  was  larger 
and  taller  than  the  other,  although  in  each  case  both  have  the  same 
shape.  Some  have  this  organ  so  large,  that  they  can  measure  correctly 
by  the  eye,  while  others  have  very  limited  ideas  of  .the  difference  be- 
tween objects. 

3.  Children  sometimes  have  wrong  views  on  this  subject.  They  are 
very  apt  to  imagine  that  the  smallest  piece  of  anything  is  given  to  them; 
while,  if  they  are  the  givers,  they  are  inclined  to  imagine  that  they  give 
away  the  largest  piece,  which  is  frequently  not  the  case. 

4.  When  persons  have  large  organs  of  Marvellousness  and  Size,  they 
exaggerate,  or  greatly  misrepresent  what  they  see  or  hear.  4 Why,  I 
saw  a horse  as  big  as  an  alligator,’  said  one.  4 My  sister  is  twice  as 
big  as  I,’  said  another.  4 Why,  mother,  the  man  had  nearly  fifty 
bushels  of  apples  ’ — when  in  fact  he  had  only  five  or  six — said  a little 
boy  to  his  mother,  -when  she  told  her  son  to  carry  back  an  apple  he  had 
taken  from  the  gentleman  without  his  permission. 

5.  A mother  told  me  that  she  once  heard  her  two  little  boys  conversing 
with  each  other.  Said  George,  4 1 have  seen  a railroad  that  reached  two 
miles  little  Henry  looked  into  his  brother’s  face,  and  said,  4 1 saw 
one  that  would  reach  as  far  as  Lowell,’  which  was  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  place  where  they  lived.  These  little  boys  had  no  correct  ideas 
of  distances,  but  the  distance  to  the  next  town  appeared  very  extensive. 
Little  boys  and  girls  frequently  exaggerate  very  much  when  they  speak 
of  the  different  sizesmf  things. 

Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Size.  FTame  its  location.  1.  State  what 
the  difference  between  Form  and  Size  is.  2.  State  what  large  Size  enables 
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some  to  do.  3.  State  what  wrong  ideas  some  "children  have  in  reference  to 
Size.  State  what  the  influences  of  large  Size  and  Marvellousness  are.  Give 
examples.  5.  Relate  the  conversation  between  Henry  and  George.  Of  what 
had  these  boys  very  little  idea  1 To  what  does  this  organ  lead  frequently  % 


627.  Wei  gilt. 

Definition. — Powers  of  balancing,  shooting,  walking  on  the  ice ; perception 
of  gravity. 

Location. — Weight  is  situated  on  each  side,  next  to  Size,  in  the  arch  of  the 
eyebrow. 

1.  We  can  perceive  tliat  bodies  have  different  forms,  different  sizes, 
and  different  proportions,  but  we  require  a separate  organ  to  ascertain 
that  one  body  is  heavier  than  another.  This  organ  we  have  in  precisely 
the  best  position  in  which  it  could  he  placed,  next  to  Size  and  Form. 

2.  When  persons  have  large  Form,  Size,  and  Weight,  they  can,  by 
practice,  become  good  marksmen,  can  aim  and  shoot  correctly.  William 
Tell  was  doomed  to  death,  for  attempting  to  incite  his  countrymen  to 
rebel  against  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  which  their  cruel  king  had  imposed 
on  them.  His  sentence  was  changed.  He  was  commanded  to  shoot  an 
apple  from  the  head  of  his  son,  who  was  placed  several  yards  from  him. 
Life  was  granted  to  him  on  this  condition  only. 

o.  This  son  was  the  pride  of  his  soul  ; and  the  father  would  have 
preferred  to  sacrifice  his  own  life,  of  which  die  was  weary,  rather  than 
that  even  one  hair  of  his  son’s  head  should  be  injured.  But  the  decree 
had  gone  forth,  and  the  father  drew  his  unerring  bow.  The  arrow 
stopped  not  in  its  flight,  but  sped  its  way,  cleft  the  apple  in  two,  and 
with  it,  fell  to  the  ground.  William  Tell  must  have  possessed  large 
Form,  Size,  and  Weight. 

4.  He  also  had  large  Firmness,  undaunted  courage,  and  resolution  ; 
for,  as  the  applauses  of  the  surrounding  multitude  rose  in  the  air  at 
the  exhibition  of  his  skill,  an  arrow,  which  had  been  concealed  under 
his  coat,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  king,  perceiving  this,  immediately  in- 
quired what  he  had  intended  to  do  with  it.  With  persevering  boldness. 
Tell  replied,  4 To  slay  thee,  tyrant,  had  I slain  my  son.’ 

5.  By  means  of  Weight  we  are  enabled  to  balance  our  bodies 
in  walking.  We  might  learn  to  move  our  feet  by  Imitation,  yet  we 
should  be  continually  falling  if  we  could  not  balance  our  bodies  properly. 
The  stars  and  the  moon  would  come  tumbling  dowrn  to  the  earth  if  they 
were  not  balanced,  houses  would  shake  and  fall,  and  everthing  would 
be  in  a confused  state. 

6.  There  is  what  is  called  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  which  keeps 
us  all  in  our  respective  places.  Another  name  for  this  gravitation  is 
Weight.  If  there  were  no  air,  all  bodies  would  be  the  same,  as  to  their 
weight.  It  is  the  organ  of  Weight  which  gives  to  rope-dancers  their 
great  power. 

7 . A gentleman  told  me  that  he  once  saw  a girl  walk  on  a rope  twTenty 
feet  in  length.  This  rope  was  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  over  the  audience. 
He  also  saw  a man  roll  a wheel-barrow  on  a rope,  in  which  was  his 
own  child.  These  persons  had  not  only  a very  large  organ  of  Weight, 
but  it  had  been  trained  and  cultivated. 

8.  Children  frequently  exercise  this  organ  by  climbing  the  backs  of 
chairs,  skating  on  the  ice,  walking  on  stilts,  sliding  or  coasting  dowm 
on  the  snow,  and  in  a variety  of  other  ways.  Cultivate  this  organ,  and 
you  will  save  yourselves  many  tumbles,  sore  and  bruised  limbs. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Weight.  Hame  its  location.  1.  State 
what  is  said  of  the  situation  of  Weight.  State  why  Weight  is  necessary.  2. 
State  what  large  Form,  Size,  and  Weight  enable  persons  to  do.  Relate  the 
anecdote  of  William  Tell.  3.  State  why  this  was  a peculiar  trial.  State  what 
the  result  was.  4.  In  what  way  did  Tell  show  great  Firmness  and  resolution'? 
5.  State  what  the  advantages  of  this  organ  are.  6.  State  what  we  mean  by  Weight. 
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State  what  also  is  necessary.  State  what  class  of  persons  it  assists.  7. 
ftelate  the  anecdote  of  the  feat  of  the  girl  and  the  man.  8.  In  what  way  do 
children  exercise  this  organ*?  State  why  it  should  be  cultivated. 


2§.  Colour. 

Definition. — Perception  of  colours,  shades,  hues,  tints  ; delight  in  painting. 

Location. — Colour  is  situated  next  to  Weight,  in  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow. 

1 . As  we  look  abroad  on  the  face  of  nature,  we  see  a rich  variety  of 
hues  and  colours.  If  everything  had  been  black  or  white,  we  should 
have  become  weary  with  beholding  it ; but  every  thing  in  nature  is 
coloured  in  those  proportions  that  please  our  eyes. 

2.  Even  a single  ray  of  light  can  be  separated  into  seven  beautiful 
colours,  by  means  of  a three-cornered  or  triangular  piece  of  glass,  called 
a prism.  We  have  the  green  grass  for  a carpet,  and  the  blue  sky, 
which  is  variegated  with  different  tints,  for  a canopy  ; the  beautiful 
rainbow  appears  at  times  in  the  clouds,  to  please  us  by  its  pre- 
sence. As  we  find  all  these  different  tints  and  hues  around  us,  we  have 
also  an  organ  given  to  us,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
admire  and  appreciate  these  different  tints. 

3.  Those  who  have  the  organ  of  Colour  largely  developed,  are  much 
pleased  with  flowers  and  gardens ; they  are  fond  of  painting,  and  se- 
lecting colours.  This  organ,  like  all  the  others,  is  capable  of  much  cul- 
tivation. In  some  persons  it  is  quite  deficient.  A gentleman  who  had 
this  organ  small,  could  not  remember  the  colour  of  his  wife’s  eyes,  or 
tell  the  difference  between  light  and  dark  shades. 

4.  He  attempted,  when-  a lad,  to  act  as  a clerk  in  a store,  but  dis- 
covered that  he  had  mistaken  his  calling  ; for  he  had  to  take  down 
several  cases  of  goods  before  he  could  suit  his  customers  to  the  kind  and 
colour  which  they  wanted. 

5.  If  they  wished  a certain  kind  of  gloves,  he  was  compelled  to  show 
them  several  different  colours,  that  they  might  make  a selection.  If 
this  gentleman  had  only  known  of  the  deficiency  of  this  organ  in  his 
brain,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  cultivate  it,  and  would  not  have 
placed  himself  in  a situation  where  a correct  knowledge  of  it  was  re- 
quired so  often  during  the  day.  He  would  have  chosen  some  other 
business,  for  which  he  was  better  adapted.  All  should  strive  to 
know  their  own  faculties  and  power. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Colour.  Name  its  location.  1.  State  what 
nature  is  adorned  with.  State  why  this  is  for  our  happiness.  2.  State  what  is 
said  of  a ray  of  light.  State  what  some  of  the  different  colours  in  nature  are. 
State  what  the  design  of  the  organ  of  colour  is.  3.  In  what  way  is  this  organ 
exhibited  ? State  what  the  effects  of  its  deficiency  are.  4,  5.  Relate  the  fact  of 
the  gentleman  in  whom  it  was  deficient.  In  what  way  could  he  have  avoided 
all  difficulty?  State  what  follows  as  a truth. 


Order, 

Definition. — Neatness;  arrangement;  system  ; method. 

Location. — Order  is  situated  next  to  Weight,  in  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow. 

1.  When  a child,  Maria  attended  a school,  in  which  there  were 
numerous  wise  sayings,  written  in  large  letters,  and  placed  in  conspic- 
uous parts  of  the  room.  One  of  these  was,  £ A place  for  every  thing, 
and  every  thing  in  its  place.’  She  then  thought  it  a very  singular  sen- 
tence for  the  school-room,  and  wondered  of  what  use  it  was.  She  had 
not  been  there  long  as  a scholar,  before  one  of  the  girls  came  to  her  in 
haste,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  lend  her  her  slate-pencil,  having,  as 
she  said,  misplaced  or  lost  hers. 

2.  She  accordingly  handed  her  hers.  She  told  her  that  it  was  the 
only  one  she  had,  and  wished  to  have  it  soon.  Presently  another  girl 
dame  to  borrow  her  slate — as  she  had  left  hers  at  home — and  promised 
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that  she  would  certainly  return  it  before  Maria  needed  it.  She  took  the 
slate,  and  went  to  her  seat.  Very  soon  another  girl  came,  and  asked  for 
Maria’s  arithmetic,  as  a leaf  was  tom  from  hers. 

3.  On  looking  around,  Maria  found  this  to  be  quite  a common  prac- 
tice, and,  supposing  it  to  be  only  a manifestation  of  a neighbourly  spirit, 
thought  no  more  about  it.  Soon  school  was  commenced — for  all  this 
took  place  before  the  bell  rang  for  the  scholars  to  go  to  their  respective 
places. 

4.  It  was  nearly  time  for  Maria  to  recite  her  arithmetic  lesson  ; so  she 
looked  into  her  desk  for  her  slate  and  pencil  in  order  to  work  out  her 
sums,  not  thinking  that  she  had  lent  them ; but  lo,  they  were  not  there 
— her  arithmetic  had  gone  also  ; the  result  of  it  was,  that  she  failed  in 
her  lesson.  The  teacher  inquired  the  cause  ; and,  when  Maria  told  him, 
he  pointed  to  the  wall,  and  said  to  her  schoolmates,  fi  A place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place.’  Maria  now  comprehended,  in  a 
slight  degree,  its  use  in  the  school-room ; and  every  day  became  more 
convinced  that  it  was  an  important  consideration,  for  sometimes  the 
chalk  6 icould  ivalk  away ,’  as  the  girls  said,  then  an  Atlas  would  be  miss- 
ing, then  a book,  and  so  on.  Not  that  this  school  was  disorderly,  and 
without  government — far  from  that — but  in  every  school  there  are 
those  who  have  no  particular  place  for  their  books,  and  other  appar- 
atus, and  are  continually  losing  them,  and  borrowing  from  others. 

5.  Children,  I wish  you  to  think  of  what  I have  said,  and  then  yon 
will  notice  many  things  that  now  escape  your  observation.  You  will 
find  that  all  those  persons  who  have  the  little  space  next  to  Colour 
swelled,  or  largely  developed,  are  always  neat  and  orderly.  They  are 
never  at  a loss  to  find  anything  that  belongs  to  them  even  in  the  dark. 

6.  Different  persons  exhibit  the  influence  of  this  organ  differently. 
One  person  may  be  very  neat  and  orderly  about  the  house.  Others  are 
systematic  in  all  their  plans,  thoughts,  arrangements,  papers,  etc.,  so 
that  the  organ  of  Order  is  influenced  much  by  other  faculties. 

7.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  a person  has  a large  organ,  he  or  she 
cannot  help  showing  or  developing  it,  and  if  it  be  small,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  or  her  to  use  it,  but  I do  say,  when  we  are  conscious 
that  we  have  an  organ  naturally  small,  it  is  our  duty  to  exercise  it,  that 
it  may  increase  ; for  a character  is  more  perfect  when  all  the  organs 
are  fairly  developed,  without  extremes. 

8.  When  children  have  small  Order,  they  put  their  hats  and  bonnets 
in  one  place,  their  gloves  in  another,  strew  their  books  here  and  there, 
and  their  playthings  over  the  floor  in  wild  confusion,  which  often  re- 
quires the  servant  or  their  mothers  to  be  almost  constantly  employed  in 
putting  them  in  their  proper  places.  Then  when  Mary  intends  to  take 
a walk,  she  has  to  hunt  for  her  tippet,  her  glove,  or  her  bonnet -string, 
which  makes  her  fretful  and  impatient,  and  takes  away  half  the  pleasure 
which  the  walk  would  otherwise  have  afforded. 

9.  This  is  not  right,  children.  You  can  be  neat , you  can  be  orderly  ; 
you  must  be  so.  It  is  precisely  as  easy,  when  James  comes  from  school, 
for  him  to  hang  his  hat,  tippet,  and  mittens,  on  a particular  nail,  and 
for  Mary  to  do  the  same,  as  it  is  for  them  to  come  into  the  house,  and 
to  throw  everything  on  the  first  stool  or  chair  which  is  near.  And,  as 
I have  previously  told  you,  the  characters  of  men  and  women  are  formed, 
in  a great  degree,  while  they  are  children  ; the  seeds  are  sown  in  youth, 
that  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  in  riper  years. 

10.  If  you  be  neat  and  systematic  when  you  are  young,  you  will  be 
so  when  you  arrive  at  years  of  maturity.  The  neat  little  girl  will  make 
a neat  and  particular  housekeeper  ; the  neat  little  boy,  who  takes  care 
of  his  things  while  he  is  young,  will  take  care  of  what  he  has  when  he 
becomes  a man. 

11.  If  we  could  look  over  the  private  drawers  of  some  ladies,  we  might 
see  a want  of  arrangement;  and  if  we  should  look  into  the  offices  and 
studies  of  some  gentlemen,  we  should  find  ‘confusion  worse  confounded.* 
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If  you  feel  that  you  are  at  all  deficient  in  this  faculty,  endeavour  to 
cultivate  it,  for  it  is  of  great  importance  to  you  that  you  he  systematic 
and  orderly. 

12.  We*  see  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  perfect  system.  4 Order  is 
Heaven’s  first  law,’  and  although  there  are  innumerable  worlds,  and 
systems  of  worlds  revolving  around  their  own  axes,  and  around  the  sun 
as  a common  centre ; yet  all  move  in  their  respective  places  without 
any  confusion  or  want  of  order.  The  same  holds  true  in  every  thing 
which  we  see  around  us. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Order.  Name  its  location.  1.  State 
what  there  was  peculiar  in  the  school-room  where  Maria  was  a scholar.  State 
what  she  thought  of  it.  1, 2.  State  what  favours  some  of  the  scholars  asked, 
and  what  she  told  them.  How  did  she  account  for  this  ? Was  this  in  school 
hoursl  State  what  Maria  did  after  the  school  had  commenced.  State  what 
the  result  was.  State  what  her  teacher  said.  State  what  convinced  Maria 
that  this  was  an  important  maxim.  Was  this  a disorderly  school?  Who  are 
in  every  school  ? 5.  State  what  children  will  find  to  be  true  if  they  take  much 
notice.  6.  State  what  some  of  the  different  ways  are  in  which  this  organ  is 
exhibited.  By  what  is  it  influenced  ? 7.  State  what  is  said  of  those  who  have 
any  organ  large.  State  what  the  duty  is  of  those  who  have  an  organ  small. 
Why  ? 8.  State  what  the  effects  are  of  small  Order  in  children.  In  what  way 
is  careless  Mary’s  pleasure  diminished  when  she  wishes  to  take  a walk  ? 9. 
State  what  children  can  be.  What  follows?  State  what  Mary  and  James 
should  do  on  their  return  from  school.  State  why  children  should  be  careful 
oftneir  conduct  while  young.  10.  State  what  the  neat  little  girl  will  become 
when  old.  The  neat  little  boy.  In  what  way  do  ladies  show  a want  of  Order? 
Gentlemen?  State  when  we  should  cultivate  this  organ.  12.  State  what  we 
see  in  nature.  State  what  Order  is  said  to  be.  How  true  is  this  ? To  what 
does  it  extend  1 


30.  Calculation, 

Definition. — Ability  to  reckon,  count,  compute  numbers  and  figures  in  the 
head. 

Location. — Calculation  is  situated  next  to  Order,  and  is  at  the  termination 
of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow. 

1 . One  of  the  first  things  which  a child  is  taught  is  to  count  its  fin- 
gers. It  appears  pleased  to  do  this,  not  as  a task,  but  as  an  amusement. 
I have  sometimes  thought  that  there  must  be  some  magic  in  this  count- 
ing over  one,  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  by  the  fingers,  for  all  children  like 
to  do  it. 

2.  As  they  become  older,  however,  when  they  see  in  their  little  arith- 
metics the  question,  how  many  apples  are  two  apples  and  two  more 
added,  etc.,  they  think  that  there  Is  something  more  difficult  than 
counting.  It  then  appears  to  many  a task,  and  they  dislike  it,  and  the 
older  they  become,  the  more  distaste  they  acquire  for  this  study.  Some 
succeed  in  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  as  in  geometry  and  algebra, 
which  are  called  mathematics,  when  they  are  unable  to  count  and 
reckon  mentally,  or  4 in  the  head 5 as  it  is  called. 

3.  Such  persons  do  not,  frequently,  have  a large  organ  of  Calcula- 
tion, but  have  the  reasoning  organs  well  developed,  which  I shall 
describe  presently. 

4.  Mary  and  Jane  attended  the  same  school.  Mary  was  very  quick 
in  figures,  and  liked  the  study  of  arithmetic.  She  would  go  to  the 
black-board,  make  her  figures  on  it,  add  and  subtract  as  quickly  as  her 
fingers  could  move.  She  was  very  apt,  and  learned  without  difficulty. 
Jane  was  very  anxious  to  gain  a knowledge  of  her  lesson,  but  scarcely 
ever  knew  it  perfectly.  She  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  per- 
form her  sums,  and  made  very  little  progress.  As  day  after  day  passed 
away,  her  class-mate  advanced  beyond  her,  overcoming  all  difficulties, 

* which  made  both  Jane  and  her  teacher  very  unhappy. 
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o.  Some  may  Inquire  in  what  the  difference  between  these  two  girls 
consisted.  If  we  could  see  them,  we  should  perceive  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow  was  not  so  fully  developed  in  Jane  as  in 
Mary  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  one  had  a large  organ  of  Calculation, 
and  that  the  other  was  deficient  in  it. 

6.  There  is  a natural  difference  in  the  capacity  of  different  individuals, 
which  cultivation  cannot  overcome  ; still,  much  depends  on  cultivation, 
and  a person  with  deficient  Calculation,  can  improve  it  a great  deal  by 
exercising  the  organ. 

7.  If  children  were  taught,  when  young,  to  add,  subtract,  and  mul- 
tiply little  sums  in  their  heads  by  way  of  amusement,  it  would  become 
very  easy  to  them  ; and  we  should  not  then  see  so  many  clerks  in  our 
stores  put  down  on  their  slates  every  little  article  that  is  purchased,  add 
It,  and  put  down  the  amount  with  their  pencils,  for  they  would  be  able 
to  remember  and  cast  the  amount  in  their  heads. 

8.  Zerah  Colburn,  when  a boy,  was  very  rapid  in  computing  num- 
bers. Eli  Stamford  is  another  example  ; he,  also,  has  a large  organ  of 
Calculation.  George  Combe  has  the  organ  small,  and  he  was  never 
able  to  learn  the  multiplication  table,  although  he  is  a very  learned  and 
scientific  man. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Calculation.  Name  its  location.  1. 
What  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  all  children  learn  to  do  1 Why  is  this  a 
pleasure!  2.  What  is  the  fact  when  they  become  older!  In  what  do  some 
succeed!  What  do  they  require  beside  this  organ!  4.  Eelate  the  anecdote  of 
Mary  and  Jane.  5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  them  ! 6. 

What  is  there  between  all  individuals  1 On  what  does  much  depend  1 Ex- 
plain this.  7.  In  what  way  could  arithmetic  be  rendered  easy  to  all ! What 
would  be  the  result  of  it  1 8.  What  examples  are  given  where  this  organ  was 

large ! What  is  said  of  the  Calculation  of  George  Combe  1 


31.  locality. 

Definition. — Place ; memory  of  place ; location ; direction ; ability  to  learn 
geography. 

Location. — Locality  is  situated  directly  over  Size  and  Weight. 

1.  I told  you  in  my  description  of  Order,  that  everything  must  have 
a place.  I will  now  inform  you  what  I mean  by  place.  If  there  were 
no  place  or  places,  this  world  could  not  exist  in  its  present  form  ; nei- 
ther could  we  ; for,  if  we  sit,  the  something  on  which  we  sit  must  be  a 
place  ; so  when  we  are  standing. 

2.  We  see  a house,  and  this  house  is  situated  somewhere  in  a place, 
or  else  it  is  not  a house  ; but  if  it  be  not  a house,  it  must  be  timber, 
bricks,  and  mortar  ; but  if  these  fall,  or  if  they  stand,  they  require  a 
place  on  which  they  can  stand  ; so  we  might  say  of  the  stars  and  the 
planets  ; therefore  we  find  that  everything  has  a place,  if  it  be  not 
always  in  that  place. 

3.  The  organ  of  Locality  is  designed  to  teach  us  to  remember  the 
location  and  situation  of  places.  It  also  gives  us  a desire  to  travel  to 
see  different  places.  This  organ  assists  in  the  study  of  geography,  wh«i 
you  learn  all  about  different  countries,  the  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  cities, 
plains,  and  mountains.  It  would  be  useless  for  you  to  learn  the  name 
If  you  did  not  attach  some  idea  to  that  name  ; although  I have  heard 
many  children  repeat  over  a long  list  of  rivers  and  mountains,  and  then 
perhaps,  forget  them  the  next  day. 

4.  When  a child,  I frequently  heard  of  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  have  often  wondered  and  wondered  where  these  cities 
could  be.  I knew  their  direction  on  the  Atlas,  but  could  not  compre- 
hend  where  they  were  till  I had  visited  them  ; after  which  I could  never 
forget  them,  and  suppose  that  such  is  the  case  with  most  children. 

5.  Some,  with  large  Locality,  will  find  their  way  over  a large  city 
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the  first  time  they  go  out.  They  take  the  right  course,  as  if  by  instinct, 
'while  others,  with  small  Locality,  easily  lose  their  way.  Savages  have 
large  Locality.  They  can  track  their  way  through  the  pathless  forests, 
and  need  no  guide,  compass,  or  direction. 

6.  Horses  have  this  organ  largely  developed,  and  almost  invariably 
take  the  right  direction,  especially  when  returning  to  their  home,  if  the 
distance  be  ever  so  great.  Dogs  have  this  organ  large,  and  thus  can 
always  find  their  way.  I shall  speak  more  of  this  quality  in  them, 
■when  I will  tell  you  about  the  sense  of  smelling. 

7.  Birds  must  have  this  organ.  The  sparrow  builds  her  nest  in  the 
tree,  lays  her  eggs,  rears  her  young,  and  when  cold  winter  approaches, 
she  flies  away  thousands  of  miles  to  the  warm  and  sunny  climes,  where 
she  will  spend  a few  months,  and  when  winter  has  passed,  she  flies  back 
to  her  old  nest  again,  to  lay  her  eggs.  She  will  do  this  for  many  years, 
if  she  be  not  disturbed  by  men  or  boys. 

8.  There  is  a bird  called  the  carrier  pigeon,  which  can  be  trained  so 
as  to  carry  notes  in  its  bill  from  one  place  to  another,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  developement  of  this  organ. 

9.  Locality  will  aid  you  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  which  all 
children  should  learn  as  soon  as  they  can  understand  it.  Even  young 
children  can  understand  a great  deal  about  it.  When  you  see  Venus 
in  the  western  sky,  so  bright  and  beautiful  as  she  is,  can  you  forget 
that  she  is  a planet  ? 

10.  When  you  ask  what  a planet  is,  and  you  are  told  that  it  is  a 
dark  body  which  revolves  or  turns  round  the  sun,  and  then  again  should 
ask  why  it  appears  so  bright  if  a dark  body,  and  again  you  are  told 
that  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  shines  on  it,  and  it  reflects  that  light  to 
us,  just  the  same  as  a dark  looking-glass  reflects  an  image,  so  that  we 
see  an  image  in  the  glass,  though  we  all  know-  that  our  persons  are  not  in 
the  glass — when  you  hear  these  things,  will  you  forget  them  ? Can 
you  not  understand  them  % 

11 . You  often  comprehend  more  of  what  your  friends  tell  you  than  they 
imagine.  I cannot  explain  to  you  more  about  these  stars  and  planets 
at  the  present  time.  Locality  will  also  aid  you  in  the  study  of  Phren- 
ology and  Physiology.  When  I infoTtn  you  that  the  brain  is  in  the 
skull,  that  the  heart  is  near  the  left  side,  and  tell  you  the  situation  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  you 
will  remember  them.  This  organ  is  cultivated  best  by  travelling* 
and  seeing  different  countries. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Locality.  Name  its  location.  1.  Why 
must  every  thing  have  a place  1 2.  "What  illustrations  are  given”?  3.  What  is 
the  design  of  this  organ,  and  what  desire  does  it  give  us  ? In  what  is  it  an 
assistance  1 What  is  useless  for  us  to  do  ? 4.  What  clearer  ideas  can  we  gain 
by  means  of  this  organ  ? 5.  What  are  some  enabled  to  do  who  have  this 
organ  1 Illustrate  by  the  savages.  6.  What  is  said  of  the  Locality  of  the 
horse!  The  dog!  7.  What  is  said  of  the  Locality  of  birds?  8.  The  carrier 
pigeon  ? 9.  In  what  will  Locality  be  of  aid  ? How  much  of  astronomy  can 
children  easily  understand  ? 9,10.  Give  the  illustration.  11.  What  do  chil- 
dren comprehend  ? What  other  studies  require  the  aid  of  Locality  ? Explain, 


32.  Eventuality. 

Definition — Fondness  for  events,  stories ; desire  for  information ; love  of 
experiments  ; general  memory  of  facts  and  particulars. 

Location — Eventuality  is  situated  immediately  above  Individuality. 

1.  ‘A  story,  a story,  please  to  tell  me  a story,’  cries  almost  every 
child,  as  soon  as  it  can  understand  what  language  means  ; and  the 
same  story  affords  amusement,  if  related  several  times  in  succession.  I 
well  remember  a story  about  a little  bird,  which  built  its  nest  in  the 
. green  leafy  bough,  which  I have  related  again  and  again  to  a bright-" 
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eyed  little  nephew,  about  three  years  of  age,  and  the  little  creature’s 
eyes  sparkled  fas  I explained  to  him  the  manner  in  which  the  large 
bird  taught  the  little  ones  how  to  fly. 

2.  Children  learn  a great  many  things  by  means  of  this  organ,  which 
they  would  not  gain  from  any  other  source,  for  they  do  not  like  to 
read  and  confine  their  attention  to  anything  for  a long  time,  especially 
if  it  appears  dull  and  prosy.  They  listen  eagerly  to  what  affords  them 
amusement,  and  are  much  more  likely  to  remember  it. 

8.  If  a child  were  told  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  or  of 
Moses,  or  of  Daniel,  or  other  remarkable  men,  whose  deeds  are  related 
in  the  Bible,  liis  mind  would  become  interested  at  once,  and  he  would 
eagerly  drink  in  the  story,  and  wish  to  have  more. 

4.  There  are  many  tribes  of  Indians  who  have  no  written  books,  no 
written  history ; but  the  old  men,  the  fathers  and  patriarchs  of  the 
tribe,  are  accustomed  to  gather  their  children  and  grandchildren  around 
them,  and  relate  all  the  deeds  and  achievements  of  their  forefathers, 
from  their  earliest  history  to  the  j>resent  time.  They  tell  them  of  their 
wars  and  battles,  their  marches,  their  conquests,  and  their  victories ; 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  relate  the  same  deeds  to  their  children,  and  in 
this  way  their  history  is  perpetuated  from  father  to  son,  through  every 
generation.  This  history  is  considered  by  them  as  something  sacred 
and  holy,  strictly  correct,  and  is  regarded  with  as  much  reverence  as 
our  Bible.  These  Indians  have  large  Eventuality. 

5.  Those  who  have  this  organ,  generally  like  to  read  the  histories  of 
different  nations,  and  remember  all  about  the  different  kings  and 
queens,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  the  wars  and  battles  in  which 
nations  have  engaged. 

6.  Children,  however,  may  hear  a great  many  stories  and  anecdotes, 
may  gain  a vast  amount  of  knowledge,  and  may  acquire  much  valuable 
information ; and  yet  all  this  may  be  useless  to  them. 

7.  Suppose  a farmer  had  a store-house  in  which  he  was  constantly 
putting  grain,  which,  as  fast  as  he  put  it  in,  leaked  out  through  little 
holes  in  the  floor.  How  much  do  you  think  he  would  accumulated 
Would  not  his  labour  be  useless? 

8.  It  is  precisely  so  with  ourmiinds.  The  organ  of  Eventuality  is  the 
store-house  of  the  mind.  In  this  we  gather  all  our  facts,  stories,  and 
events  ; but  if  this  has  not  been  cultivated  with  care  and  attention,  all 
these  ideas  will  leak  out  of  it  as  the  wheat  in  the  barn  or  granary. 
Notice  different  individuals,  and  you  will  perceive  that  some  have  a 
little  hole  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads.  It  is  this  little  hole  through 
which  their  ideas  are  fast  leaking  out. 

9.  Said  an  old  physician  to  one  who  had  just  completed  his  studies, 
*1  have  forgotten  more  than  you  now  know.’  This  little  hole  in  his 
forehead  would  have  told  the  secret,  if  he  bad  not  disclosed  it  himself. 

10.  How  frequently  do  we  hear  the  remark,  4 1 know,  but  cannot 
recal  or  recollect  the  idea.’  This  saying  is  so  common  that  we  hear  it 
many  times  during  the  day.  This  is  not  right.  Every  one  who  has  a 
poor  memory  should  not  blame  any  one  but  himself,  or  herself ; for, 
when  child! en,  their  memory  was  excellent.  It  only  shows  that  they 
have  not  taken  proper  care  of  the  faculty. 

11.  Children,  remember  something  every  day  ; make  it  a point  of 
duty , as  much  as  to  eat  your  regular  meals.  The  Pythagoreans  were 
accustomed,  every  night,  to  review  their  actions  during  the  day  three 
times,  to  see  what  they  had  learned. 

12.  Titus,  who  was  an  excellent  Roman  king,  used  to  look  over  his 
thoughts  and  deeds  every  night ; and  if  he  had  not  done  some  good 
thing,  he  exclaimed,  4 1 have  lost  a day.9 

13.  Time  is  too  precious  to  be  lost,  and  we  should  not  only  endeavour 
to  learn  something  new  every  day,  but  remember  it  when  learned. 
Many  scholars,  after  their  school-days  have  passed,  lay  aside  their 
books,  and  appear  to  feel  relieved  from  the  task — as  they  say — either  of 
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learning  or  remembering  anything  more.  But  I wish  to  impress  on 
your  minds,  that 

4 ’Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours, 

And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven.’ 

14.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  be  both  happier  and  wiser,  and  answer 
better  the  end  of  our  existence.  We  were  not  created,  with  minds,  to 
waste  away  all  our  energies  on  our  bodies  ; but  to  improve  and  bring 
out  every  faculty  to  its  greatest  extent. 


Questions. — State  the  definition  of  Eventuality.  State  its  location.  1.  Say 
what  all  children  are  pleased  with.  Say  what  amused  a little  boy.  State  why 
stories  are  useful.,  2,  3.  Illustrate  this.  4.  State  what  is  very  common 
among  the  Indians.  How  are  these  regarded  by  them?  5.  State  what  de- 
sires this  organ  gives.  6.  State  what  may  be  useless  to  children.  7.  Illus- 
trate this  by  the  farmer.  8.  How  will  this  compare  with  our  minds?  State 
what  will  be  seen  from  observation.  9.  Kemarks  of  a physician.  State  what 
would  have  said  the  same.  10.  State  what  is  a very  common  remark.  State 
why  this  is  not  right.  State  what  it  shows.  11.  State  what  children  should 
do.  State  what  the  Pythagoreans  did.  12.  State  what  was  a custom  of  Titus. 
13.  State  what  we  should  all  endeavour  to  do,  and  why.  State  what  should 
be  impressed  on  the  mind.  14.  State  what  the  design  of  our  creation  was. 


33.  Time. 

Definition — Memory  of  dates ; of  the  lapse  and  duration  of  time. 

Location — Time  is  situated  next  to  Locality,  immediately  above  Colour. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  time?  We  are  conscious  of  something  which 
we  call  hotlrs,  days,  and  weeks.  We  know  that  these  days,  weeks, 
and  months  are  passing  away.  Again,  we  look  forward,  especially  if 
we  have  lively  hopes  and  anticipations,  to  months  and  years  to 
come. 

2.  So  we  perceive  that  our  existence  is  divided  into  time  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  ; and  all  those  persons  who  have  that  part  of  the  head 
over  the  organ  of  Colour  large,  -where  the  organ  of  Time  is  located,  will 
be  able  to  remember  these  different  successions  of  events. 

3.  They  can  look  back  through  their  lives,  and  recall  different  acts  at 
particular  seasons  : they  will  be  able  to  recollect  dates  in  history,  and 
will  have  a good  knowledge  of  the  periods  of  time,  as  it  passes.  If  we 
should  train  this  organ  as  much  as  it  is  susceptible  of  being  trained,  we 
should  not  need  time-pieces  to  tell  us  the  hour  of  the  day,  but  would 
know  ourselves  nearly  as  well  without  their  assistance,  as  with  them. 
If  Sarah  had  a large  organ  of  Time,  or  if  she  had  exercised  it  properly, 
when  her  mother  gave  her  permission  to  spend  half  an  hour  with  her 
playmate,  she  would  have  known  precisely  when  she  was  to  return 
home. 

4.  Some  can  tell  what  time  it  is  in  the  night,  at  any  hour,  whenever 
they  wake  ; they  can  also  tell  the  hour  correctly  in  the  daytime.  A 
difference  in  the  development  of  this  organ  is  the  reason  why  some  are 
never  punctual  in  keeping  engagements,  while  others  are  always  on  the 
spot  at  the  appointed  hour.  It  is  said  that  when  Howard  made  an 
engagement  with  any  one,  he  never  broke  it. 

5.  It  is  very  annoying  to  a teacher,  lecturer,  or  minister  to  have  his 
pupils,  or  his  audience,  come  in  one  by  one,  instead  of  being  present  at 
the  appointed  hour.  How  much  is  lost  by  a little  delay,  by  getting  a 
little  behind  the  hour  ! 

6.  A gentleman,  who  was  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Time,  once  in- 
tended to  go  to  the  city,  to  meet  some  friends,  who  were  soon  to  leave 
for  Europe.  When  he  reached  the  wharf,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
several  minutes  too  late  for  the  steamboat.  He  thought  that  he  could 
•go  just  as  well  by  the  next  boat,  on  the  morrow,  and,  by  much  exertion. 
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he  succeeded  in  being  in  time  for  it ; but  when  he  arrived  at  the  city, 
he  found  that  his  friends  had  left  for  Europe  several  hours  before  his 
arrival,  and  that  if  he  had  reached  the  city  by  the  previous  boat,  he 
would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them. 

7.  He  was  much  disappointed,  but  it  was  a good  lesson  for  him, 
which  he  did  not  soon  forget.  You  see  that  this  is  an  important  organ, 
and  that  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  arising  from  the  exis- 
tence or  deficiency  of  it.  Choose  the  good  and  leave  the  evil. 

8.  This  organ  is  represented  by  an  old  man  with  a scythe,  and  with 
wings,  to  warn  us  of  the  flight  of  time,  that  it  rapidly  passess  away. 
As  the  sand  oozes  through  the  hour-glass,  so  do  the  sands  of  life  ebb  to 
their  termination. 

Questions.- — State  what  the  definition  of  Time  is.  State  its  location.  1 
State  what  questions  we  ask  in  reference  to  time,  and  why.  2.  How  is  time 
divided  3.  State  what  the  effects  and  the  advantages  of  the  organ  of  Time 
are.  4.  State  what  some  can  tell  in  the  night.  State  why  some  break  engage- 
ments, while  others  always  keep  them,  in  what  way  is  the  teacher,  lecturer, 
or  minister  annoyed  1 6,  7.  Relate  the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  had  deficient 

Time. 


34.  Tone. 

Definition — Perception  of  music  and  sweet  sounds;  ability  to  learn  tunes 
easily. 

Location — Tune  is  situated  above  the  organ  of  Locality. 

1.  Wno  has  not  been  delighted  in  ‘the  merry,  merry  month  of 
May,’  to  be  awakened  from  the  slumbers  of  the  night  by  the  sweet 
warblers  of  the  wood. 

4 Birds  are  free. 

So  are  we, 

And  we  sing  as  happily.’ 

2.  The  bird  greets  us  Avith  his  cheerful  song,  as  if  to  woo  us  forth  from 
our  homes,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature.  I have  thought  that  birds 
had  a delightful  home  in  the  green  leafy  bough,  and  have  felt  that  they 
appreciated  their  privilege,  and  poured  forth  the  joyousness  of  their 
souls  in  song.  They  appear  to  be  happy  all  the  day  long  ; they  have 
an  abundance  of  pure  air  to  breathe,  and  they  can  procure  sufficient 
food  for  their  young. 

3.  It  is  a pleasant  sight  to  Avatch  them  as  they  build  their  little  nests, 
and  bring  bits  of  straw,  mud,  and  wool  to  make  a soft  pilloAV  for  their 
dear  little  young.  I have  often  wished,  when  a very  little  child,  that 
I was  a bird,  that  I might  roam  all  over  the  beautiful  countries  of  the 
earth,  and  that  4 1 had  the  wings  of  a dove,  that  I might  fly  away  and 
be  at  rest.’ 

4.  I think  the  bird  must  be  a happy  creature,  and  I cannot  imagine 
how  any  one  can  be  so  cruel  as  to  rob  a nest  of  its  little  eggs,  or  steal 
the  young  and  tender  birds,  and  thus  cause  that  wailing  note  of  the 
mother,  instead  of  the  song  of  gladness.  I must  tell  yon  a story  about 
the  love  and  tenderness  of  the  parent  bird  for  its  young.  There  was 
once  a bird  that  built  its  nest  in  a tree,  where  she  Avatched  over  her 
young  birds. 

5.  She  observed  a serpent  creeping  along  on  the  ground  to  the  tree. 
She  began  to  cry  loudly,  and  flew  away,  hut  came  back  very  quickly, 
bringing  in  her  mouth  some  ivy  leaves,  Avhich  she  placed  around  the 
nest ; she  went  backward  and  forward,  till  she  had  filled  the  nest  with 
these  leaves. 

6.  The  snake  made  its  Avay  up  the  tree,  hut  as  it  reached  the  nest, 
and  put  in  its  head,  it  immediately  fell  back  to  the  ground,  and  soon 
expired.  How  the  bird  knew  that  this  kind  of  leaf  would  poison  this 
deadly  animal,  or  discovered  where  to  obtain  it,  is  a mystery  ; but  such 
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was  the  case.  A mother  could  not  have  done  more  for  her  children  than 
this  bird  did  for  her  young.  Children,  never  be  cruel  to  birds  ! Re- 
member they  are  innocent,  happy  songsters,  and  that  we  ought  not 
needlessly  to  destroy  any  of  the  melody  which  there  is  in  nature. 

7.  Bees  have  their  song,  as  ‘busily  they  build  their  cells,  and  neatly 
spread  their  wax.’  They  have  a language,  which  is  their  music.  I 
have  thought  that  I would  like  to  be  a little  bee,  that  I might  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  some  fragrant  flower  ; I would  nestle  in  the  embrace  of 
the  modest  violet,  as  my  home,  and  would  ‘ gather  honey  all  the  day 
from  every  opening  flower.’ 

8.  We  should  imagine  that  the  bees  had  the  sweetest  disposition  of  all 
creatures  ; for  Flora’s  garden  is  open  for  their  rambling.  There  are, 
no  bars  to  impede  their  approach,  but  they  can  roam  hither  and  thither 
as  they  please.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  possessed  an  ungrateful 
spirit,  to  inflict  so  much  misery  by  their  sting  ; but  I suppose  that  they 
are  often  disturbed  and  troubled  by  boys  and  men. 

9.  If  God  had  not  intended  that  we  should  sing,  he  would  not  have 
given  us  the  taste  for  music,  neither  the  power  to  execute  it. 

10.  There  is  a muscle  of  the  face,  that  passes  immediately  over  the 
organ  of  Tune,  so  that  we  cannot  always  decide  as  to  the  acual  size  of 
the  organ.  Beside,  some  persons  are  extremely  fond  of  singing,  who 
cannot  sing  themselves.  Their  lungs  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  give 
compass  of  voice,  and  they  may  have  a deficient  organ  of  Time,  so  that 
they  cannot  measure  the  length  of  sound  ; or  their  organ  of  Order  may 
be  small,  so  they  will  not  have  much  system  or  method.  All  these 
qualifications  or  organs  are  requisite  to  enable  persons  to  sing  correctly. 

11.  Tune  is  influenced  by  other  organs.  If  Ideality  be  active,  the 
songs  will  be  elevated  and  refined.  If  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness be  strong,  the  songs  will  partake  of  a warlike  and  martial  spirit. 
If  Veneration  be  large,  the  person  will  sing  psalms  and  hymns.  The 
reason  why  Charles  whistles,  and  John  plays  on.  the  drum,  Henry  on 
the  violin,  and  Robert  on  the  flute,  while  Mary  sings  sweet  songs  and 
performs  on  the  piano,  is,  because  they  all  have  the  organ  of  Tune  ; 
but  it  is  influenced  by  their  different  faculties,  which  predominate  over 
others. 

12.  All  children  can  learn  to  sing,  if  they  commence  in  season.  1 
do  not  say  that  all  will  have  the  sweet,  musical  voice  of  the  nightin- 
gale ; for  some  have,  naturally,  sweet,  mild,  and  soft  voices,  when  they 
talk,  vffiile  others  speak  in  loud,  strong,  and  masculine  tones.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  singing.  But  every  one  can  sing  in  some  de- 
gree, and  thus  breathe  forth  the  feelings  of  the  heart  in  song. 

13.  In  Germany,  every  child  is  taught  to  use  its  voice,  while  young. 
In  their  schools,  all  join  in  singing,  as  a regular  exercise,  as  much  as 
they  attend  to  the  study  of  geography  ; and,  in  their  churches,  the 
singing  is  not  confined  to  a choir,  who  sit  apart  from  the  others,  per- 
haps in  one  corner  of  the  house,  but  there  is  a vast  tide  of  music  go- 
ing forth  to  God  from  every  heart  which  can  give  utterance  to  this 
language  of  the  soul. 

14.  Children,  sing ! yes,  sing  with  your  whole  hearts  ! David  sang 
before  the  Lord,  and  it  is  meet  that  you  should  do  the  same  ; and,  al- 
ways, when  angry  feelings  rise  in  your  breasts,  curb  and  check  them 
by  singing  sweet  and  cheerful  songs. 


Questions. — State  what  the  definition  of  Tune  is.  State  its  location.  1. 
State  what  is  a source  of  delight  to  us.  2.  State  what  you  can  say  about 
birds.  State  why  they  sing.  State  why  they  appear  happy.  3.  State  what  is 
a pleasant  sight.  State  what  the  bird  is  enabled  to  do.  4.  State  what  a very 
cruel  thing  is.  State  what  the  mother-bird  has  for  its  young.  5,  6.  llelate 
the  anecdote  of  the  bird  and  the  snake.  State  what  children  should  remember. 
7.  State  what  is  said  of  bees  and  their  music.  State  what  the  little  bee  is 
enabled  to  do.  8.  State  why  we  should  think  that  the  bee  ought  to  have  a 
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sweet  disposition.  State  what  boys  often  do.  9.  State  what  is  a conclusive 
reason  why  bees  should  sing.  10.  State  why  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  the 
size  of  the  organ.  State  what  qualities  are  requisite  for  correct  singing.  11. 
By  what  is  Tune  influenced  ? Give  the  illustration.  12.  State  what  all  can. 
do.  State  wffiat  difference  there  is  in  the  voices  of  different  persons.  12,  State 
what  the  case  is  in  Germany,  in  their  schools  and  churches.  14.  State  what 
David  did.  State  when  children  should  particularly  sing. 


35.  Language. 

Definition. — Ability  to  talk ; to  communicate  ideas  ; to  use  words  and  ap- 
propiate  language. 

Location. — Language  is  located  in  the  plate  of  the  eye ; when  it  is  large  it 
presses  the  eye  downward,  and  swells  out  the  under  eyelid. 

1.  I have  told  you  of  the  wonderfully  imitative  power  of  the  monkey 
and  baboon  tribe,  of  the  delightful  singing  of  the  nightingale,  and  other 
warblers  of  the  groves  ; but  man,  who  is  4 lord  of  the  creation,’  can  do 
all  that  these  animals  can  do,  and  more  beside  ; for  he  has  powers  of 
speech,  by  which  he  can  communicate  all  his  ideas,  and  interest,  amuse, 
and  instruct  his  friends. 

2.  What  we  mean  by  voice,  is  that  sound  produced  in  the  windpipe 
by  the  air  in  its  passage  from  the  lungs,  uttered  by  the  lips,  teeth, 
tongue,  etc.  There  are  two  kinds  of  voice — the  natural  and  the 
acquired.  The  natural  voice  consists  of  those  sounds  which  are  made 
without  articulation  ; as  the  cries  which  infants  make  as  soon  as  they 
are  born  ; the  manner  in  which  animals  convey  ideas. to  each  other — as 
the  horse  appears  to  communicate  ideas  to  another  which  is  constantly 
with  him. 

3.  The  hen  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  when  danger  ap- 
proaches, by  her  clucking,  which  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  her  brood. 
The  birds  call  their  little  ones  together,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests 
make  the  country  resound  with  their  roar.  The  dog  has  a natural  lan- 
guage ; when  his  master  is  in  distress,  he  conveys  that  idea  by  barking 
and  howling,  and  does  not  cease  till  some  person  follows  him  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause. 

4.  The  acquired  or  artificial  voice  results  from  imitation  ; by  which 
means  the  child  is  enabled  to  speak  words  and  languages.  If  the  sense 
of  hearing  be  deficient,  or  if  the  child  have  no  intellect,  he  can  never 
learn  to  converse.  Those  who  are  born  deaf,  can  never  learn  to  speak, 
and  are  consequently  mute,  or  dumb.  Some,  who  have  been  able  both 
to  hear  and  to  speak  for  many  years,  lose  their  hearing  entirely,  and, 
frequently,  their  faculty  of  speech.  Idiots  can  never  talk  very  well, 
because  they  have  no  intellect. 

5.  Infants,  who  cannot  speak,  have  the  organs  of  voice,  formed  as 
perfectly  as  when  they  are  older.  Many  believe  that  the  orang-outang 
has  the  powers  of  speech  as  perfect  as  we,  but  having  no  intellect  to 
guide  them,  is  therefore  unable  to  use  these  powers.  These  animals 
have  been  known  to  laugh,  but  never  to  talk. 

6.  As  soon  as  children  understand  the  meaning  of  words,  they  use 
them.  The  more  ideas  they  have,  the  more  expressions  they  use.  The 
reason  why  some  children  speak  more  correctly  than  others,  is,  that 
they  hear  more  correct  language  at  home.  Most  children  are  great 
talkers.  They  are  continually  saying  something , whether  it  has  any 
meaning  or  not ; and  you  will  generally  find,  by  observation,  that  in 
these  cases  their  eyes  swell  out,  as  it  were,  from  their  heads. 

7.  The  last  way  to  improve  the  organ  of  language,  to  be  free  and 
copious  in  expressing  ideas,  is  to  converse.  The  more  persons  talk,  the 
more  they  can  say  ; and  the  easier  it  is  for  them  to  express  themselves. 
It  is  also  well  to  write  down  our  thoughts,  and  to  study  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  But  in  a majority  of  instances. 
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persons  learn  only  to  read  those  languages,  to  translate  them  into 
English,  without  writing  or  conversing  in  them,  and  this  is  not  wise. 

8.  There  may  be  other  advantages  in  studying  these  languages,  besides 
the  improvement  of  our  powers  of  speech.  Every  one  acknowledges  that 
woman  has  the  power  of  language,  but  even  she  will  lose  this  power  if 
she  does  not  use  it.  This  faculty  was  given  to  us  by  our  Maker  as  the 
means  of  communicating  our  ideas,  of  promoting  social  intercourse,  and 
imparting  instruction,  sympathy,  and  affection. 

9.  Notice,  yourselves,  the  eyes  of  all  your  school-mates,  and  see  if 
there  be  not  a great  difference  in  their  fulness.  Some  appear  as  if 
almost  sunk  into  the  head,  while  others  stand  out  as  on  a prominence. 

10.  We  have  finished  the  description  of  the  Perceptive  or  Observing 
Faculties,  and,  on  reviewing  their  location,  we  see  how  beautifully  they 
are  arranged.  First,  we  must  look  at  objects,  before  we  can  gain 
ideas,  and  we  have  for  this  purpose  the  organ  of  Individuality  ; then, 
close  by  its  side  is  Form,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  different  shapes  of 
bodies.  Close  by  Form,  is  Size,  that  we  may  have  a more  distinct  idea 
of  separate  objects,  as  compared  with  others  of  the  same  form.  When 
we  know  the  size  of  an  object  we  can  judge  of  its  weight,  for  they 
have  a marked  relation  to  each  other  ; therefore  Weight  comes  next  in 
the  rank. 

11.  Then  we  have  Colour,  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  a light  from  a 
dark  body,  to  make  us  pleased  with  the  varied  hues  and  tints  of  nature  ; 
we  have  Order  to  assist  us  in  arranging  all  our  thoughts,  ideas,  and 
plans,  with  system  and  method ; Eventuality  to  enable  us  to  store  up 
the  ideas  we  gain,  and  to  recall  them  again. 

12.  Then  Locality  points  out  the  different  situations  of  places  ; Time 
and  Tune  enable  us  to  appeciate  the  melody  of  song  ; and,  lastly,  Lan- 
guage, to  give  utterance  to  all  the  different  emotions  of  the  mind, 
and  to  express  our  feelings  of  love,  kindness,  affection,  and  sympathy. 

13.  It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  those  persons  whose  foreheads  re- 
treat, are  often  the  smartest  scholars.  It  is  true,  that,  when  the  Per- 
ceptive  Faculties  predominate,  they  give  fulness  over  the  eyes,  and  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  and  enable  the  person  to  learn  readily,  to 
repeat  what  he  or  she  has  learned  ; but  those  are  not  generally  deep, 
sound , and  original  scholars,  unless  they  possess  the  faculties  described 
in  the  next  chapter,  which  give  fulness  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head. 

Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Language.  Name  its  Location.  1.  State 
what  is  said  of  the  powers  of  animals  and  man.  2.  What  is  voice  1 State  what 
is  meant  by  natural  voice.  3.  Give  examples  of  the  natural  voice.  4.  State 
what  acquired  voice  is.  Give  an  example.  What  are  necessary  beside  Imita- 
tion ? State  what  results  from  a want  of  hearing.  5.  How  do  we  know  that 
Intellect  is  necessary  for  voice  % 6.  How  soon  do  children  talk  1 State  why 
some  speak  more  correctly  than  others.  What  children  have  swelled  eyes  1 
7.  How  can  this  organ  be  improved  1 State  why  this  is  a better  way  than  to 
study  languages.  8.  State  why  it  is  necessary  to  use  this  organ.  State  what 
its  design  was.  9.  State  what  difference  there  is  in  different  persons.  10, 11, 
12.  Explain  the  general  location  of  the  perceptive  faculties  and  their  adapta- 
tion. 13.  State  what  talent  those  possess  who  have  these  faculties.  What 
do  they  not  have  ? 


CHAPTER.  VIII. 

REFLECTIVE,  OR  REASONING  INTELLECT. 

W e have  now  come  to  the  reasoning  intellect,  which  gives  to  man 
the  power  to  think,  reason,  invent,  compare,  and  draw  inferences.  It 
is  this  that  places  man  supremely  above  the  brute  creation,  that  fur- 
nishes him  a guide  for  his  conscience  in  striking  out  paths  of  duty,  and 
enables  him  to  follow  her  dictates.  An  idiot  may  be  conscientious, 
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kind,  and  benevolent ; yet  if  he  have  no  reason,  he  cannot  discriminate 
in  his  actions.  The  first  of  the  reasoning  organs  is  Causality 


36.  Causality. 

Definition. — Desire  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  actions ; to  trace  out 
the  causes  of  everything  ; ability  to  plan,  j udge,  and  think. 

Location. — Causality  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Comparison,  in  the  forehead. 

1.  The  organ  of  Causality  is  represented  by  a man  who  is  watching 
the  fall  of  an  apple.  You  will,  no  doubt,  wish  to  know  what  it  means, 
and  how  this  can  apply  to  the  organ  of  Causality. 

2.  This  organ  disposes  a person  to  think,  reflect,  and  meditate  ; to 
inquire  into  causes,  and  to  have  a desire  to  examine  principles,  and 
understand  their  application.  Such  persons  are  not  contented  to  use 
their  Individuality,  in  noticing  things  which  occur  about  them,  but 
are  anxious  to  know  why  such  a cause  produced  a certain  effect . 

3.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  a large  organ  of  Causality,  and  a very  in- 
quiring mind.  As  he  was  sitting  in  his  garden  one  day,  he  saw  an 
apple  fall  from  a tree  to  the  ground.  He  began  to  think  and  inquire 
why  it  should  fall.  He  then  thought  that  everybody  which  was  thrown 
into  the  air  would  also  fall  to  the  earth  ; and  hence  he  discovered  that 
every  body  is  drawn  or  attracted  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  by  something 
which  is  called  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  He  also  made  many 
other  discoveries.  Every  one  thought  that  light  had  one  colour  only  ; 
but  he  separated  and  divided  it  into  seven  beautiful  tints.  This  resulted 
from  thinking.  Many  of  the  books  which  are  written,  and  all  the 
new  discoveries  that  are  made,  arise  from  close  and  hard  thought. 

4.  Many  who  have  large  Causality,  can  plan  and  originate  ideas. 
They  can  look  ahead,  and  lay  deep  schemes.  Children  generally  have 
this  organ  large  ; hence  the  multitude  of  questions  which  they  ask. 
Why  is  this  ? what  is  the  reason  ? and  a thousand  other  queries  are 
continually  suggesting  themselves  to  their  minds.  This  is  an  excellent 
way  to  obtain  information,  if  you  will  ask  proper  questions  : but  you 
should  try  to  find  out  the  answers  yourselves. 

5.  When  you  see  the  bright  light,  think  iohy  it  is  that  the  wick  gives 
such  a bright  flame,  when  the  oil  is  some  distance  from  it.  Every  one 
thinks  that  the  fountain  in  the  Park  presents  a beautiful  appearance, 
when  the  jets  of  water  rise  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  the  air.  Did  you 
ever  ask  why  it  rises  thus  to  so  great  a height. 

6.  There  is  a cause  for  everything  that  takes  place  around  us.  Study 
to  find  out  that  cause.  Who  of  you  ever  thought  why  we  can  obtain 
water  by  raising  the  handle  of  the  pump,  when  #he  water  itself  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well?  Who  ever  thought  why  the  pitcher  is  broken. 
If  water  freezes  hard  in  it  ? 

7.  Two  little  boys  were  standing  by  a pond,  and,  as  is  frequently  the 

case,  amused  themselves  by  throwing  stones,  bits  of  wood,  and  twigs  of 
trees,  into  it.  Said  J ohn  to  his  brother  Charles,  4 I wonder  why  the 
stones  sink  into  the  water,  when  the  pieces  of  wood  float  on  the  sur- 
face ? ’ 4 1 do  not  know/  answered  his  brother,  4 I never  thought  about 

it/  4 Well/  replied  John,  4 1 should  really  like  to  know,  and  I intend 
to  ask  father  all  about  it,  when  we  return  home/ 

8.  As  these  little  boys  were  proceeding  on  their  way  home,  they  per- 
ceived a kite,  sailing  high  in  the  air.  4 Well/  said  John,  who  had  large 
Causality,  4 1 should  be  very  much  gratified  if  some  one  would  tell  me 
why  that  kite  continues  to  ascend  higher  and  higher  in  the  air,  when,  if 
1 should  throw  my  pocket-handkerchief  into  the  air,  that  would  fall  to 
the  ground  ? He  put  this  question  also  in  his  store-house,  to  ask  his 
father,  who  encouraged  his  children  to  ask  questions,  and  had  much 
patience  in  answering  and  explaining  their  inquiries.  If  little  John 
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should  go  on  in  this  way  till  he  becomes  a man,  he  will  have  gained 
a great  deal  of  information. 

9.  As  I said,  every  thing  has  a cause  ; and  if  we  know  a cause,  w e 
can  tell  the  effect  of  that  cause.  Think,  inquire,  and  be  not  satisfied 
with  simple  facts,  but  search  for  the  principle , and  endeavour  to  under- 
stand it. 


Questions. — State  what  the  functions  of  the  reasoning  faculties  are.  State 
what  assistance  reason  is  to  man,  and  why.  Give  the  definition  of  Causality. 
Name  its  location.  1.  What  questions  will  perhaps  arise]  2.  State  what 
Causality  disposes  a person  to  do.  3.  In  what  way  did  Newton  discover  the 
attraction  of  gravitation?  State  what  other  discovery  he  made.  What 
has  resulted  from  thinking]  4.  State  what  this  organ  enables  men  to  do. 
Children.  State  what  they  should  try  to  do.  5.  Of  what  should  they  think 
when  they  see  a light  ] Fountain  in  the  Park  ] 6.  What  thing  has  a cause  ] 
Of  what  should  you  think  when  you  see  water  frozen,  etc.  ] 7,  8.  Relate  the 
anecdote  of  J ohn  and  Charles.  State  where  J ohn  put  his  question.  Why  ] 
State  what  John  will  be  when  he  becomes  a man.  9.  State  what  is  a gen- 
eral truth.  State  what  all  should  do. 


S7,  Comparison, 

Definition. — Ability  to  compare,  discriminate,  illustrate,  explain ; to  trace 
resemblances,  and  to  draw  inferences. 

Location. — Comparison  is  located  above  Eventuality,  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  and  between  the  two  organs  of  Causality. 

1.  The  organ  of  Individuality  looks,  notices,  and  observes  objects 
and  things  ; Form  gains  ideas  of  their  shape  and  outline  ; Eventu- 
ality treasures  them  in  the  great  store-house  of  the  mind  ; yet  we 
should  be  quite  ignorant,  or  be  unable  to  apply  and  make  use  of  our 
knowledge,  unless  we  had  Causality  to  find  out  the  cause,  and  Com- 
parison to  compare  one  thing  with  another,  and  to  show  us  the  effect  of 
the  cause. 

2.  There  is  order  in  all  the  works  of  our  Creator  ; there  is  a simi- 
larity, resemblance,  and  connection,  between  all  his  creatures  ; there  is 
also  a vast  chain,  extending  from  the  lowest  creature  in  God’s  creation 
to  man,  who  is  the  highest.  Each  being  is  a link  in  that  chain,  and  has 
some  quality  in  common  with  the  one  above  and  below  it — some  relation 
and  some  dependence — has  its  destined  period  of  existence — its  end  to 
accomplish.  Blot  out  one  of  these  species,  however  useless  and  even 
malicious  it  may  appear  to  us,  and  the  order  and  system  are  broken — 
all  the  others  are  affected  by  it. 

3.  From  the  rude  and  savage  barbarian,  who  lives  with  no  elevated 
aims  and  ambition,  to  the  individual  surrounded  and  influenced  by  the 
polish  and  refinement  of  civilized  life,  there  is  a wide  difference  ; yet 
each  is  a human  being,  fashioned  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  endowed 
with  intellect  and  reason,  and  of  the  same  great  genus,  man.  There  is 
also  a great  difference  between  animals  of  the  same  class  ; yet  there  is 
a sufficient  resemblance  to  enable  us  to  arrange  and  classify  them. 

4.  That  animals,  birds,  and  insects,  are  often  of  great  importance, 
will  appear  evident  from  the  following  fact. 

A law  was  once  passed,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  that  all  the  crows 
should  be  destroyed.  So  the  people  associated  themselues,  and  devised 
every  possible  means  to  exterminate  this  species  of  birds.  Causality 
asks,  what  have  the  crows  done,  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  people  ? 
Individuality  has  had  its  eyes  wide  open,  and  has  seen  that  crows  love 
corn,  and  that  they  waste  and  devour  all  they  can.  Comparison  here 
puts  in  a word,  and  says,  Let  me  draw  this  conclusion  : If  crows  eat 
corn,  and  we  kill  the  crows,  the  corn  will  be  saved.  So  there  was  a 
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constant  firing  of  the  guns,  till  all  the  crows  were  either  killed  or 
frightened  out  of  that  section  of  the  country. 

5.  But  the  sequel  proved  that  this  reasoning  was  too  much  in  haste  ; 
for  the  farmers,  who  had  anticipated  a plentiful  harvest,  soon  found 
that  their  fine  'waving  corn  was  filled  with  a small,  green  worm,  which, 
was  doing  more  injury  than  all  that  the  crows  had  previously  done. 

6.  What  was  now  the  best  course  to  be  pursued?  I wish  your  advice 
and  assistance,  Comparison,  said  the  farmers.  Thinking  more  about 
the  subject,  she  replied,  the  crows  feed  on  these  worms  ; they  -were 
created  exjiressly  for  their  benefit ; therefore  spare  the  lives  of  the  crows  ; 
and  though  they  are  maliciously  disposed,  yet  they  will  devour  these 
worms,  and  you  will  be  able  to  save  more  corn.  Other  facts  might  be 
mentioned,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle.  You  can 
use  your  Comparison,  children,  and  trace  out  other  facts  ; as,  for  in- 
stance, why  so  many  small  fish  were  created,  and  what  would  become 
of  the  larger  species  if  they  were  destroyed,  etc. 

7.  The  organ  of  Comparison  is  very  useful  to  us.  Experience  teaches 
that  fire  burns  ; therefore  we  avoid  every  fire  that  we  see,  because  all 
resemble  each  other.  We  have  often  heard  that  great  and  universal 
law,  which  you  must  all  remember,  viz.,  that  heat  expands,  and  cold 
condenses  ; also  another,  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  some  space 
at  the  same  time.  We  will  take  these  laws,  and  from  them  draw  some 
general  truths, 

8.  Individuality  saw  the  water  boil  over  the  sides  of  the  kettle  % 
Causality  says,  let  me  find  out  the  cause  or  reason  for  this.  She  reads 
that  the  particles  of  water,  when  heated,  expand  and  rise  ; as  there  is 
not  room  for  them,  they  must,  therefore,  run  over  the  sides  of  the 
kettle.  Some  liquids  expand  more  than  others  ; hence,  they  are  more 
liable  to  4 boil  over.’  As  fast  as  the  particles  of  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  become  heated,  they  rise  to  the  surface,  and  the  colder  ones 
take  their  place  ; this  is  the  reason  that  the  water  is  in  such  constant 
motion  during  the  process. 

9.  Causality  says,  that  if  a ray  of  light  be  reflected  through  a drop  of 
water,  it  will  be  divided  into  its  seven  colours ; so,  whenever  we  see  the 
sun  shine  immediately  after  we  have  had  rain,  or  during  a shower,  we 
most  certainly  expect  to  see  the  rainbow  in  that  part  of  the  sky  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  sun  is  situated. 

10.  When  a small  tube  is  placed  in  water,  the  sides  attract  the  water 
and  it  rises  in  the  tube.  Comparison  says  that  the  wick  of  a lamp  is 
composed  of  many  small  tubes  ; therefore,  if  it  be  placed  in  a lamp  of 
oil,  they  will  draw  it  up  several  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  oil ; and, 
as  oil  will  burn,  we  always  know  that  if  we  light  the  wick  in  a lamp, 
we  shall  have  a bright  flame.  For  the  same  reason,  if  a piece  of  sugar, 
salt,  or  sponge,  be  placed  so  that  only  a part  of  it  touches  the  water, 
the  whole  mass  will  become  wet.  And  we  also  know  that  we  must 
never  leave  one  end  of  the  towel  in  the  basin  of  water,  unless  we  wish 
the  greater  part  of  it  to  become  wet ; for  each  thread  acts  as  a small 
tube,  to  attract  the  water. 

11.  Again  ; all  bodies  that  are  lighter  than  water,  float ; those  that 
are  heavier,  sink  ; therefore  we  conclude  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  sail 
in  deep  water,  on  steamboats,  because  they  are  lighter  than  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  which  they  sail.  Hence  bits  of  wood  and  straw  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  while  stones,  which  are  heavier,  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

12.  Anything  that  is  lighter  than  air,  rises  above  it ; hence  men 
have  constructed  balloons,  and  filled  them  with  a very  light  gas,  and 
have  risen  in  them  far  into  the  atmosphere,  or  many  miles  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Several  years  since,  three  men  started  from  Lon- 
don, and  travelled  many  hundred  miles  to  Germany,  in  a balloon  ; and 
they  felt  perfectly  safe  and  easy  in  making  this  experiment,  and 
attempting  this  expedition,  because  their  Causality  was  satisfied  that 
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they  had  a correct  principle  in  constructing  their  conveyance,  and  their 
Comparison  told  them  that  if  the  cause  or  reason  was  a good  one,  the 
result  would  certainly  follow. 

13.  When  rooms  have  ventilators,  or  places  to  permit  the  heated  air 
to  escape,  they  are  generally  made  in  the  ceiling,  or  upper  part  of  the 
room  ; because,  as  soon  as  the  air  becomes  heated,  it  expands,  is  lighter, 
and,  of  course,  rises  to  the  upper  part. 

14.  If  a candle  should  be  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  an  open  door, 
the  flame  would  blow  outward,  because  the  heated  air  which  has  risen, 
rushes  out ; but  if  it  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  the  flame  would 
he  blown  into  the  room,  because  the  cold  air  from  the  next  room  rushes 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  to  supply  the  want  of  that  which  has 
risen.  This  motion  of  the  air  is  wind  ; and  this  is  the  reason  why, 
if  we  should  sit  in  a room  with  the  door  open,  our  feet  would  feel  the 
current  of  air  sooner  than  any  other  part  of  our  bodies. 

15.  If  one  end  of  a straw  be  put  into  a barrel  of  cider  or  molasses, 
and  the  other  be  sucked  by  the  mouth,  the  cider  will  rise  through  the 
straw.  Causality  asks  whydhis  will  take  place  ; the  reason  is,  that  we 
draw  the  air  from  the  straw,  and  the  liquid  in  the  barrel  rises,  to  supply 
or  take  the  place  of  the  air.  A pump  is  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Comparison  says  that  if  the  liquid  will  rise  through  a small 
straw,  water  will  rise  through  the  tube  of  the  pump.  The  air  is  drawn, 
out  of  the  log  or  barrel  of  the  pump,  and  the  water  is  then  drawn  up  into 
the  tube,  and  cannot  escape,  on  account  of  a small  valve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  and  it  is  then  pumped  out. 

16.  John,  of  whom  I spoke  in  the  last  section,  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  second  or  third  kite  rise  in  the  air,  because  the  first  rose,  and 
his  Comparison  tells  him  that  the  second  was  similar  to  the  first. 
Neither  would  he  be  surprised  to  see  the  second  stone  sink  in  the  water. 

17.  When  it  becomes  dark,  we  light  a lamp.  Why1?  Simply  because 
we  have  seen  the  darkness  dispelled  by  that  means.  When  it  is  cold, 
we  sit  by  a fire  ; it  would  ibe  folly  for  us  to  stand  by  an  open  window 
on  a cold  winter’s  day,  instead  of  drawing  around  the  fireside. 

18.  That  i experience  is  the  best  teacher,’  is  an  old,  but  very  true 
adage,  and  it  is  from  this  organ  of  Comparison  that  we  gain  experience, 
because  we  learn  to  judge  of  the  qualities  and  materials  of  different 
things  by  those  already  known  to  us. 

19.  Children  are  obliged  to  acquire  this  experience  gradually  ; and  it 
is  quite  necessary  for  them  to  rely  on  the  word  and  advice  of  persons 
older  than  themselves.  This  they  are  sometimes  unwilling  to  do,  and 
so  suffer  the  consequences.  Said  a mother  to  her  little  girl,  one  day, 
c You  will  burn  you,  if  you  touch  the  stove  but  the  stove  appeared 
dark,  and  the  little  girl  had  always  seen  the  fire  appear  red,  and  had 
associated  the  idea  of  burning  with  this  colour,  and  she  therefore 
thought  her  mother  had  made  a mistake. 

20.  She  continued  to  play  around  it,  while  her  mother  was  busily 
engaged  in  another  part  of  the  room,  and  very  soon  put  her  hand  on 
the  stove,  and  was  burnt.  This  little  girl’s  Comparison  would  say, 
henceforth,  do  not  touch  the  black  stove  again.  She  has  experience, 
now,  for  her  guide  ; but  ^ve  are  very  frequently  compelled  to  take  the 
experience  of  others,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  injuries  and  dangers,  and  be 
successful  in  our  enterprises. 

21.  We  draw  comparisons  every  day,  which  affect  our  whole  lives 
and  conduct,  and  form  the  basis  of  all  our  actions.  This  would  be  a 
very  interesting  subject  to  pursue  farther,  but  I have  told  you  suffi- 
cient to  enable  you  to  notice  everything  that  is  passing  around  you. 

22.  You  must  study  out  the  causes  of  everything  you  can,  remem- 
bering that  there  is  no  effect  without  a cause  that  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce that  effect ; for  if  you  perform  an  act,  it  is  because  you  have  a 
portion  of  brain  that  impels  you  to  do  it,  and  this  certain  portion  of 
brain  enlarges  and  diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is  exercised,  following 
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the  general  law  of  nature,  that  the  strength  of  anything  is  increased  by 
use,  and  weakened  by  disuse. 

There  are  two  other  faculties  that  have  been  recently  discovered, 
which  are  called  Human  Nature  and  Suavity. 


Question. — Give  the  definition  of  Comparison.  Name  its  location.  1.  State 
why  we  need  other  organs  beside  Individuality,  Form,  and  Eventuality.  2. 
State  what  order  and  connection  there  is  between  all  creatures  ?-  3.  Is  there 
any  thing  useless  ? Compare  man  and  the  barbarian.  What  is  true  of  them 
both?  4.  What  is  said  of  every  bird,  insect,  etc.?  In  what  way  is  this  illus- 
trated ? 5.  State  what  the  sequel  proved.  Why  ? 6.  State  what  Comparison, 

said  next  ? Of  what  advantage  might  Comparison  be  to  children  ? 7.  State 
what  experience  teaches.  State  what  are  two  great  laws.  8.  Explain  the 
boiling  of  water.  State  why  the  water  is  in  motion.  9.  Explain  what  pro- 
duces the  rainbow.  10.  Explain  why  the  wick  burns  in  the  lamp.  How  does 
this  principle  apply  to  sugar,  salt,  sponge,  towel?  Why?  11.  State  what 
another  great  law  is.  What  follows  from  this  ? 12.  State  what  another  law 

is.  State  what  the  result  is.  What  experiment  was  made  several  years  since  ? 
State  why  they  felt  safe.  13.  State  where  ventilators  are  situated,  and  why. 
14.  What  interesting  experiments  can  be  made  with  a candle?  15.  With  a 
straw?  What  is  the  reason?  In  what  way  does  Comparison  reason  in  regard 
to  the  pump?  Explain  the  principle.  16.  What  would  not  surprise  John ? 
17.  State  why  we  light  a lamp  when  it  is  dark.  Or  sit  by  a fire  when  it  is 
cold.  18.  What  is  an  old  and  true  adage?  How  do  we  learn  experience? 
Why?  19.  What  is  necessary  for  children  to  do  ? 19,  20.  Eelate  the  case  of 

the  little  girl  who  was  unwilling  to  take  the  advice  of  her  mother.  State 
what  experience  she  gained.  State  what  we  often  are  compelled  to  do.  21. 
State  what  we  do  every  day.  22.  State  what  you  should  study  and  remember. 
What  causes  every  act  ? State  what  is  a general  law  of  nature.  What  two 
faculties  have  been  discovered  recently  ? 


C.  Human  Nature. 

Definition. — Discernment  of  human  character,  and  the  motives  of  strangers 
at  first  sight. 

Location. — Human  Nature  is  located  in  the  top  of  the  forehead,  between 
Benevolence  and  Comparison. 

1.  The  design  or  object  of  this  organ  is  to  examine  the  motives  of 
action,  to  trace  out  the  secret  purposes  of  persons  in  all  which  they  do, 
and  to  read  and  understand  the  character  of  those  whom  you  meet.  It  is 
a fact,  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  play 
on,  or  are  exhibited  in  the  countenance,  unless  the  conscience  be  seared 
and  hardened. 

2.  If  a person  be  convicted  of  a crime,  we  almost  always  form  an 
opinion  of  his  innocence  or  guilt  by  looking  at  him,  as  if  we  were 
conscious  that  there  was  something  that  would  leave  traces  on  the  ex- 
pression, although  we  often  judge  incorrectly,  and  are  deceived.  Those 
who  have  this  organ  largely  developed,  generally  form  correct  impres- 
sions of  individuals,  when  they  first  see  them,  and  are  rarely  deceived 
in  their  opinions  respecting  them.  Policemen  generally  have  large 
Human  Nature,  and  they  are  very  skilful  in  finding  rogues,  and  ar» 
rarely  deceived  in  their  impressions  of  individuals. 

3.  This  organ  assists  in  tracing  out  the  character,  but  it  generally 
draws  its  conclusions  from  the  appearance  of  the  face,  rather  than  the 
head. 


Questions. — Give  the  definition  of  Human  Nature.  Name  its  location.  1. 
State  what  the  object  of  this  organ  is.  What  is  a fact  ? 2.  What  is  often 
the  case  when  we  see  a person  who  is  convicted  for  crime.  State  what  persons 
can  do  if  this  organ  be  large.  How  does  it  assist  policemen  ? 3.  What  does 
this  organ  assist  ? 
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I>.  Suavity,  or  Agreeablcuess. 

Definition — The  power  of  pleasing,  of  adapting  one’s  self  to  company,  and 
being  agreeable  in  any  company,  or  change  of  circumstances. 

Location — Suavity  is  situated  on  each  side  of  the  organ  of  Human  Nature. 

1.  This  organ  gives  a smooth,  pleasing,  and  pliable  manner.  Some 
persons  who  have  this  organ  small,  have  such  a repulsive  air  and  man- 
ner, that  none  seek  their  society,  regard  them  with  affection,  or  are 
pleased  with  what  they  say.  Those  who  have  it  large,  can  say  and  do 
what  they  please,  and  obtain  all  the  favours  they  wish,  and  are  always 
welcomed  wherever  they  go.  Men  and  women  who  have  this  organ 
large,  can  always  adapt  themselves  to  the  capacity  of  the  young  ; they 
know  how  to  enter  into  their  feelings,  engage  in  their  sports  and  amuse- 
ments, interest,  entertain,  and  instruct  them. 

2.  The  physician  needs  this  organ,  to  enliven  the  sick  room  with  his 
anecdotes,  and  pleasant  conversation,  and  to  make  bitter  medicines 
palatable.  The  teacher  needs  this  organ,  that  he  may  sympathize  with 
his  scholars,  and  remember  that  he  has  been  a pupil  himself.  The 
parent  needs  it,  to  render  home  cheerful,  happy,  and  a desirable  spot 
for  the  children.  Children  need  it,  to  adapt  themselves  to  those  who 
are  younger,  to  amuse  the  little  infant,  and  to  play  with  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  certainly  a most  desirable  organ,  as  it  con- 
tributes not  only  to  our  own  happiness,  but  to  that  of  those  around  us. 

3.  I have  described,  children,  in  a short,  plain,  familiar,  and  prac- 
tical manner,  the  location,  definition,  and  application  of  all  the  organs 
of  the  brain ; and,  as  far  as  possible,  illustrated  their  use  by  familiar 
stories  and  examples,  in  order  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  under- 
stand them.  I have  done  this  with  a desire  not  only  to  amuse , but  also 
to  instruct  you ; to  teach  you  some  of  the  simple  laws  of  your  bodies 
and  minds ; to  induce  you  to  think.  I have  also  endeavoured  to  elevate 
your  thoughts,  to  lead  you  to  see,  that  although  it  is  necessary  both  to 
eat,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  body,  yet,  by  so  doing,  you  only 
fulfil  a part  of  the  design  of  your  creation.  I have  likewise  endeavoured 
to  show  you  that  you  have  mental  faculties,  which  must  be  supplied 
with  mental  food ; the  weaker  exercised,  that  they  may  increase,  and 
those  that  are  excessive  restrained,  that  they  may  diminish,  so  as  to 
secure  a well-balanced  brain  and  mind. 


Questions. — State  what  the  definition  of  Suavity  is.  State  its  location.  1. 
State  what  the  effect  of  this  organ  is.  State  what  its  advantages  are  when, 
large.  2.  State  why  the  physician  needs  it.  The  parent.  Children.  State 
why  this  is  a desirable  organ.  3.  State  what  has  been  described  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  book.  State  what  the  design  of  all  this  was.  State  what  en- 
deavours have  been  made  to  improve  children. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  ORGANS. 

1 . As  I have  frequently  remarked,  one  organ  scarcely  ever  acts,  or  is 
exercised,  alone.  On  this  account  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  analyse 
character,  and  find  out  the  real  motive  of  action.  We  will  suppose  an 
instance,  and  will  imagine  the  organs  capable  of  speech  ; or  we  will 
personify  them — that  is,  invest  them  with  life. 

2.  Said  Alimentiveness  one  day,  I am  hungry,  I must  get  something 
to  eat.  What  is  that,  cried  out  Acquisitiveness  : if  you  intend  to  get 
something  you  will  require  my  assistance,  for  getting  is  my  business. 
But  what  do  you  wish  ? I would  like  some  squirrels  and  deer,  let  us 
go  to  the  woods  and  kill  them.  Stop  one  moment,  spoke  Destructive- 
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ness,  in  a gram  voice  ; it  will  be  useless  to  go  anywhere  without  me,  if 
there  is  any  killing  to  be  done,  for  I am  the  one  to  do  that. 

3.  As  Destructiveness  roused  himself  from  his  couch,  he  disturbed 
his  next  neighbour,  Combativeness.  Ha  i said  the  latter,  you  intend 
to  go  into  the  woods  to  shoot  deer  ; let  me  accompany  you,  to  inspire 
you  with  true  courage ; for  if  you  should  leave  me  at  home,  you  would 
very  soon  be  frightened  by  the  very  game  you  wish  to  catch.  Well, 
said  Secretiveness,  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  if  you  think  of 
catching  anything,  you  must  take  me  with  you  ; because  both  squirrels 
and  deer  are  very  shy  and  cunning,  and,  in  order  to  succeed,  you  must 
be  cunning  also  ; for  if  they  see  you  too  soon,  they  will  run  away 
before  you  have  time  to  shoot  them. 

4.  Then  if  you  intend  to  shoot  something,  said  Cautiousness,  you  will 
find  my  presence  necessary  to  assist  you,  for  without  my  aid  you  might 
do  as  Mr.  F.  did  a few  days  since  ; by  not  securing  my  advice  and 
services,  he  put  his  bullet  in  first,  and  while  he  was  trying  to  fire  his 
gun,  his  game  ran  away  ; or  you  might  do  as  Mr.  G.,  who  put  in  so 
much  powder  that  the  barrel  of  his  gun  burst,  and  killed  him  instead 
of  the  game  ; therefore  if  you  wish  to  be  sure  and  safe,  you  must  add 
me  to  your  company.  Firmness,  who  was  more  bold  and  decided  than 
either  or  all  of  them,  spoke,  and  said,  you  may  all  go  together,  but  if 
you  leave  me  at  home,  you  will  accomplish  nothing  ; you  will  be  dis- 
couraged before  you  get  half  the  way,  and  will  give  up  the  chase,  and 
return.  But  if  I go  as  your  pilot,  I will  insure  you  success. 

5.  You  can  now  see,  children,  that  ail  these  faculties  must  act  in 
concert,  beside  many  others  that  I could  mention,  to  gratify  only  one 
thing,  or  organ,  as  Alimentiveness.  And  it  is  so  of  every  important 
thing  to  be  done.  These  faculties  are  more  or  less  active,  and  conse- 
quently exert  more  or  less  influence  on  the  character.  But  although 
these  different  organs  are  very  important  and  necessary,  yet  they  are 
not  sufficient  alone . They  depend  much  on  the  healthy  state  of  the  body, 
or  the  Temperaments. 


Questions. — 1.  How  do  all  the  organs  act?  What  may  we  imagine  the 
organs  to  be  1 2.  What  was  the  conversation  of  Alimentiveness  and  Acquisi- 
tiveness 1 State  who  spoke  next.  3.  State  whom  he  disturbed,  and  what  the 
effect  was.  State  what  Secretiveness  said.  4.  State  what  Cautiousness  said. 
State  what  remarks  were  made.  State  what  his  character  was.  State  what  is 
said  of  all  these  faculties.  5.  Are  the  organs  alone  necessary  ? On  what  do 
they  depend  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 

TEMPERAMENTS. 

1.  As  there  are  different  qualities  of  brain,  and  differently  shaped 
heads,  so  there  is  a great  diversity  in  the  bodies  of  different  individuals ; 
and,  as  I have  previously  told  you,  the  state  of  the  body  affects  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  the  mind. 

2.  We  see  then,  that  the  activity  of  the  mind  depends,  in  a great  de- 
gree, on  the  development  of  a good  body.  There  are  three  conditions 
of  the  body  which  are  called  Temperaments.  These  depend  on  the 
constitution  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  first  is  called  the 

VITAL  TEMPERAMENT. 

3.  The  Vital  or  Sanguine  Temperament  is  predominant,  when  those 
organs  which  supply  life  or  vitality  are  very  large  and  active  ; as  the 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  etc.  It  gives  a fulness  and  roundness  to  the  body; 
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tlie  cheeks  are  usually  full,  plump,  and  fleshy  ; the  shoulders  are  broad, 
the  chest  is  full,  the  pulse  strong,  the  base  of  the  brain  and  face  large. 
Persons  with  this  temperament  have  blue  eyes,  fair  complexion,  light 
hair,  and  a fresh  and  ruddy  countenance. 

4.  They  enjoy  life,  are  very  fond  of  the  open  air,  are  generally 
healthy,  and  have  a strong  and  hardy  constitution.  They  are  not  fond 
of  hard  work,  or  great  mental  labour  ; but  like  action  and  exercise,  and 
are  generally  good-natured,  kind,  affectionate,  and  sympathizing,  and, 
with  proper  care,  live  to  a good  old  age.  When  the  Vital  Temperament 
becomes  diseased,  it  is  called  the  Lymphatic  ; then,  the  person  is  slug- 
gish, indolent,  inactive,  and  the  brain  is  feeble  in  action,  the  skin  is 
soft,  and  muscles  weak. 


MOTIVE  TEMPERAMENT. 

5.  Those  persons  in  whom  the  Motive  or  Muscular  Temperaments 
predominate,  have  black  hair,  dark  skin,  hard  bones,  strong  muscles, 
large  joints,  and  a moderate  degree  of  fulness  and  plumpness  to  the 
body.  All  that  belong  to  the  framework  of  the  body,  of  which  I have 
previously  spoken,  are  fully  developed.  They  have  a squareness  of 
body,  and  high  cheek-bones. 

6.  This  temperament,  or  condition  of  the  body,  gives  hardiness  and 
endurance,  a love  of  exercise  and  hard  wdrk.  They  have  real  energy 
of  character,  and  generally  accomplish  what  they  undertake.  Those 
who  have  soft  bones  and  muscles  may  love  to  do  some  kinds  of  work, 
but  they  cannot  endure  much  fatigue  or  excessive  labour. 


MENTAL  TEMPERAMENT. 

7.  The  Motive  and  Vital  Temperaments  depend  much  on  the  body , 
and  their  strength  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  body  ; but  the  Ner- 
vous or  Mental  Temperament  depends  on  the  exercise  of  the  brain  and 
nerves.  If  these  predominate,  we  say  a person  has  the  Mental  or  Ner- 
vous Temperament.  The  signs  of  this  organization  are  light,  fine  hair, 
a thin,  clear,  and  delicate  skin,  a small  frame,  a small  chest,  sparkling 
eyes,  and  quickness  of  motion.  The  brain  and  nervous  system  are  very 
active,  and  lead  the  person  to  think,  read,  study,  and  acquire  know- 
ledge. 

8.  When  all  the  Temperaments  are  happily  blended,  they  give  the 
possessor  a great  degree  of  physical  and  mental  power,  great  activity, 
great  power  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  dispose  a person  to  engage  in. 
intellectual  pursuits,  or  in  some  active  business,  which  requires  mental 
and  physical  strength.  If  one  of  these  be  wanting,  there  will  be  a 
want  of  balance  to  the  mind,  as  for  example, — 

9.  Suppose  a person  has  a very  large  and  active  Mental  Tempera- 
ment, with  small  Vital  or  Motive  ; he  might  be  very  intellectual  and 
fond  of  literary  pursuits,  but  would  not  have  strength  of  body  to  carry 
out  his  plans.  This  is  the  reason  why  those  persons  who  are  very 
smart,  bright,  and  precocious,  and  mature  early,  die  young  ; because 
all  their  vitality  is  expended  through  their  brain  and  nervous  system. 

10.  If  a person  have  large  Vital  and  Motive  Temperaments,  with  very 
small  Mental,  he  will  have  a great  many  animal  wants  and  desires  ; 
his  thoughts  will  be  confined  mostly  to  his  body,  and  he  will  care  very 
little  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  He  will  not  spend  his  time  in 
hard  study  and  thought,  but  will  be  most  anxious  to  know  c what  he 
shall  eat,  and  wherewithal  he  shall  be  clothed.1 * 

11.  Children,  I wish  you  to  observe  every  one  whom  you  see,  and  try 
whether  you  can  tell  what  their  temperaments  are.  You  can  under- 
stand me  when  I tell  you  that  there  is  a difference  between  a large. 
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ilesliy  man,  and  one  who  is  tall,  slim,  and  pale,  as  well  as  you  can 
understand  that  there  is  a difference  between  a large  and  small  apple, 
or  between  a pear,  peach,  and  orange.  This  difference  in  individuals  is 
difference  in  their  Temperament.  I do  not  suppose  or  think  that  in 
judging  of  people’s  Temperaments,  you  will  always  decide  correctly  ; 
for  older  persons,  who  have  had  much  experience,  fail  frequently. 
It  will  teach  you,  however,  to  observe  and  learn. 

12.  But  the  Temperaments  alone , are  not  sufficient  for  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  organs.  They  might  be  well-balanced ; yet,  if  we  had 
no  external  senses,  they  would  be  useless,  as  much  as  a piece  of 
money  is  useless  when  it  lies  in  a heap  of  rubbish,  or  a beautiful 
diamond,  when  imbedded  in  the  rock.  I will  next  explain  to  you 
briefly,  what  I mean  by  the  external  senses. 


Questions. — 1.  In  what  are  there  great  differences  ] How  does  the  body 
affect  the  mind  ] 2.  How  many  temperaments  are  there  ] On  what  do  they 
depend]  3.  When  is  the  Vital  Temperament  predominant]  What  is  the 
appearance,  size,  etc.,  of  the  individual]  4.  What  constitutes  their  enjoy- 
ments, and  what  is  their  disposition]  What  is  said  of  the  diseased  Vital 
Temperaments!  5.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  Motive  Temperament  ] 
6.  What  does  it  give  ] Is  the  same  true  of  those  who  have  soft  bones  and 
muscles]  7.  How  does  the  Mental  Temperament  differ  from  the  others? 
What  are  its  signs  or  peculiarities  ] 8.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a balance 
of  the  Temperaments  ']  9.  Illustrate  the  want  of  balance.  What  often  fol- 
lows from  this]  10.  What  will  result  from  the  union  of  large  Vital  and 
Motive,  with  small  Mental ] 11.  What  should  children  do]  What  can  they 
understand  ] What  is  this  difference  ] Why  will  children  fail  in  this  ] State 
what  good  it  will  do.  12.  State  what  is  necessary  beside  the  Temperaments? 
Why] 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  EXTERNAL  SENSES. 


There  are  five  Senses  ; viz.,  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  and 
feeling. 

SIGHT. 

Tire  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  is  a perfect  and  beautiful  appa- 
ratus. I have  not  time  to  tell  you  all  about  its  construction,  or  of  the 
many  coats  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  That  it  is  very  delicate,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  protected. 
We  see  that  it  is  situated  in  a socket  of  hard  bone,  and  has  a lid  that 
shuts  down  over  it  when  we  sleep,  to  prevent  the  particles  of  dust  from 
getting  into  it.  The  eye-lashes  serve  the  same  purpose  when  we  are 
awake, 

_ 2.  A great  number  of  nerves  lead  to  the  eye  ; but  only  one  assists  in 
giving  light,  which  is  called  the  optic  nerve.  The  eyes  of  some  animals 
are  so  situated  that  they  can  turn  them  in  only  one  direction  : but  there 
are  numerous  muscles  in  the  human  eye- — one  to  turn  it  upward, 
another  to  draw  it  downward,  another  to  enable  us  to  turn  the  eye 
around,  or  to  the  side.  Hence  we  perceive  what  advantages  we  have 
over  many  animals. 

3.  The  tears  are  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  just  behind  the 
eye,  and  serve  to  moisten  it.  Sometimes,  when  persons  go  out  from  a 
lighted  room  in  the  evening,  it  will  at  first  appear  to  be  very  dark,  but 
after  they  have  been  out  a short  time,  it  appears  to  become  lighter.  I will 
tell  you  the  reason  of  this — as  there  can  be  no  effect  without  its  cause 
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— I will  first  tell  you,  however,  that  that  part  which  makes  one  person 
have  blue  eyes,  another  black,  etc.,  is  called  the  iris  ; there  is  an  open- 
ing in  this  iris  called  the  pupil,  through  which  all  the  rays  of  light 
pass  to  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  called  the  retina , where  a little  image 
is  formed  of  every  object  which  we  see.  This  opening  in  the  iris  has 
the  power  of  contracting  or  shutting,  and  expanding  or  opening. 

4.  When  we  are  in  a room  where  there  is  much  light,  the  opening  is 
contracted,  and  if  we  go  out  suddenly  into  a dark  room,  the  iris  requires 
a little  time  to  expand  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  receive  all  the  rays  of 
light.  If  we  go  from  a dark  room  into  the  light  one,  our  eyes  experi- 
ence an  unpleasant  sensation,  because  too  many  rays  of  light  pass- 
through the  iris,  which  always  expands  in  the  dark. 

5.  The  organ  of  sight  contributes  much  to  our  happiness,  and  is  of 
as  much  assistance  to  us  as  the  windows  are  in  a house.  Without  it,  men 
are  deprived  of  many  enjoyments,  and  cannot  use  a number  of  organs 
of  the  brain.  Those  situated  around  the  eyes,  are  the  servants  of  the 
eye,  and  without  their  master,  are  comparatively  useless. 

HEARING. 

7.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  has  many  divisions,  which  I 
am  afraid  you  would  not  remember  if  I should  tell  you  them.  The  nerve 
which  conveys  impressions  to  the  brain  is  called  the  auditor ij  nerve.  The 
ear  has  no  opening  into  the  brain,  so  that  insects  which  sometimes  find 
their  way  into  the  ear,  could  not — as  many  suppose — crawl  into  the 
head,  although  they  frequently  produce  considerable  pain. 

8.  By  sound  is  meant  vibrations  of  the  air,  which  reach  the  ear. 
When  persons  speak  to  us,  they  produce  a change  or  motion  in  the  air, 
and  this  change  is  called  the  vibration  ; the  air  which  is  moved,  or  the 
vibration,  falls  on  the  membrane  of  our  ear,  thence  it  is  conveyed 
rapidly  to  the  brain,  and  this  we  call  sound. 

9.  That  air  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  sound,  has  been  proved  by 
removing  all  the  air  from  a glass  dish  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and. 
then  by  putting  a bell  into  the  dish,  and  trying  to  ring  it.  It  produces 
no  sound,  or  there  is  none  transmitted  to  our  ears. 

10.  Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  eleven  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in  a 
second  ; so  that  if  the  sense  of  hearing  be  not  impaired,  we  can  tell  the 
approach  of  a thunder  storm  very  accurately.  We  always  see  the  dash 
of  lightning  first,  and  if  we  count  the  number  of  seconds  between  the 
flash  and  the  report,  we  may  often  ascertain  the  distance  of  the 
thunder-cloud.  If  it  were  two  seconds,  then  twice  eleven  hundred  and 
forty  two  feet  would  be  the  distance  ; and  so  on,  of  any  length  of  time, 
supposing  the  sound  not  to  be  retarded  or  hastened  by  contrary  or 
favourable  winds. 

11.  Indians  can  hear  at  a great  distance,  by  putting  their  ear  on  the 
ground.  They  can  tell  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or  army,  although 
they  may  be  many  miles  distant.  At  least  so  wTe  are  told. 

12.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  a source  of  great  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment ; for  it  is  not  only  pleasant  to  see  the  faces  of  our  friends,  but  it 
is  also  agreeable  to  hear  the  voices  of  those  whom  we  love  ; to  hold 
sweet  converse  with  them,  and  to  enjoy  the  harmony  and  melody  with 
which  all  nature  is  filled. 

TASTE. 

13.  The  sense  of  taste  lies  in  the  mucous  covering  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
cheeks,  ond  throat.  There  are  little  substances  on  the  tongue  which 
are  called  papilae,  which  assist  us  very  much,  and  contribute  greatly  to 
our  pleasure  when  we  eat.  Some  suppose  that  the  gratification  pro- 
duced by  food  is  somewhat  dependent  on  the  nerves  in  our  teeth.  It  is 
well  that  there  are  pleasures  connected  with  eating  ; for  if  there  were 
none,  we  should  not  take  sufficient  nourishment  to  support  digestion 
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and  the  growth  of  our  body.  If  we  had  no  taste,  then  Alimentive- 
ness  could  not  be  gratified,  and  there  would  be  no  use  for  that  organ. 

14.  This  organ  is  more  acute  and  active  in  children,  who  gradually 
lose  their  strong  relish  for  food  as  they  become  older.  It  is  very  often 
a complaint  with  the  aged,  that  they  have  not  good  appetites.  The 
taste  of  children  is  natural,  and,  if  not  perverted,  would  never  seek 
stimulants  of  any  kind.  Perversion  of  the  appetite  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  children.  The  taste  is  somewhat  depend- 
ent on  the  saliva,  which  you  have  learned  is  secreted  in  the  mouth. 
This  sense  is  not  as  active  when  there  is  not  much  of  this  liquid,  as 
when  it  is  more  abundant. 

15.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  desires  or  sensationsnn  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  and  throat,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  us  that  we  must  take 
nourishment.  When  the  food  has  been  properly  digested,  and  the 
stomach  has  become  empty,  then  we  feel  a desire  for  food,  unless 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  be  diseased,  or  have  lost  their  power.  Take 
care  of  your  sense  of  taste. 


SMELL. 

16.  The  sense  of  smell  is  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose.  Impressions  made  on  it  are  conveyed  by  the  olfactory  nerve  to 
the  brain.  By  means  of  it,  animals  which  roam  through  the  fields  and 
meadows  can  detect  the  difference  between  poisonous  and  noxious  weeds, 
and  plants  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

17.  Animals  have  this  sense  quite  largely  developed.  Some  dogs  are 
able  to  pursue  game  which  is  out  of  sight.  They  can  detect  the  path 
of  their  master,  and  will  often  follow  his  track  for  miles.  In  Switzer- 
land, where  they  have  very  heavy  falls  of  snow,  there  is  a particular 
kind  of  dog  which  the  monks  send  out  on  very  stormy  nights  to  hunt 
for  the  poor  travellers  who  are  frequently  bewildered  by  the  snow,  and 
are  buried  beneath  it. 

18.  These  dogs  find  them  by  smelling,  and  scratch  away  the  snow,  and 
guide  them  to  the  hospitable  inns,  where  they  are  frequently  revived 
after  having  been  nearly  dead  from  cold  ; or  they  will  make  known  to 
those  who  send  them  that  their  assistance  is  required. 

19.  The  sense  of  smell,  although  inferior  to  the  others,  affords  us 
much  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  which  we  should  not  have  without  it. 

TOUCH. 

20.  The  sense  of  feeling  or  touch  is  in  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  difference  between  touch  and  feeling,  is,  that  touch  is 
limited  to  particular  parts,  mostly  in  the  hand,  while  feeling  extends 
over  the  body.  If  we  puncture  any  part  of  it  with  a pin,  we  shall  per- 
ceive a sensation  in  the  nerve  of  that  part.  I have  described  to  you 
the  different  layers  of  the  skin  in  volume  one,  and  spoken  of  the  nerves 
which  surround  these  layers.  By  means  of  this  sense,  we  are  aware 
of  the  temperature  of  bodies  around  us  with  regard  to  their  heat  or 
cold. 

21.  I have  given  you  a short  sketch  of  the  different  senses,  and  you 
will  perceive  that  they  are  the  only  means  by  which  we  gain  a know- 
ledge of  the  external  world;  and  that  without  them  we  could  not 
develop  our  minds  to  others.  Hence  we  see  that  it  is  not  only  impor- 
tant that  we  have  organs  of  the  brain  well  balanced,  but  that  we 
have  temperaments  to  modify  those  organs  ; ' and  that  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  have  the  external  senses  in  a healthy  condition. 

22.  In  view  of  all  that  you  have  learned,  what  do  you  now  intend  to 
do,  children  ? Will  you  heed  all  the  previous  lessons,  reflect  on  them, 
improve  yourselves,  take  care  of  your  bodies  and  minds,  that  you  may 
become  useful  and  influential  members  of  society  ? Or  will  you  * bury 
what  talents  you  possess  in  the  earth/  forget  my  instructions,  and  live 
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on  from  day  to  day  without  heeding  my  advice  ? Be  careful  when 
you  decide,  to  decide  correctly — for  your  own  happiness,  your  present 
and  future  welfare,  depend  on  your  decision. 

STRIVE  TO  BE  GOOD — GREAT  : 

c Great,  not  like  Ceesar,  stained  with  blood. 

But  only  great  as  y ou  are  good.* * * * 5 * 7 


Questions. — Name  the  subject  of  chapter  twelfth.  State  what  the  different 
senses  are.  1.  State  what  the  eye  is.  State  what  is  said  of  it.  From  what  is 
its  importance  evident  ? Explain  the  wise  provision.  2.  What  nerve  assists 
sight  ? How  do  the  eyes  of  animals  differ  from  those  of  human  beings  ? 3. 

For  what  are  the  tears  1 What  is  true  in  regard  to  our  going  from  a lighted 

room  into  the  dark  ? State  what  the  iris  is.  State  what  the  pupil  is.  State 
what  its  use  is.  State  what  the  purpose  of  the  retina  is.  4.  Explain  why  it 

is  unpleasant  for  us  to  go  from  a dark  room  to  a lighted  one,  and  the  opposite. 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  organ  of  sight?  6.  State  what  the  organ  of  hearing  is. 

State  what  its  nerve  is.  Can  any  insects  crawl  into  the  head?  Why  not? 

7.  State  what  sound  is.  Illustrate  this.  8.  How  do  we  know  that  air  is 
necessary  for  sound  ? 9.  State  what  the  speed  of  sound  is.  State  what  we  can 
ascertain.  In  what  way  can  we  ascertain  this  ? 10.  What  is  said  of  the  hearing  of 
Indians?  11.  Of  what  is  this  sense  a source,  and  why?  12.  State  where  the 
sense  of  taste  is  situated.  What  contributes  to  our  pleasure  in  eating  ? State 
what  advantage  there  is  in  the  pleasures  of  this  sense.  13.  In  whom  is  this 
most  active  ? Does  it  continue  ? What  is  said  of  this  organ  in  children,  and 
its  perversion  ? On  what  is  taste  dependent  ? 14.  State  what  hunger  and 

thirst  are.  Explain.  15.  State  where  the  sense  of  smell  is  situated.  State 
what  the  use  of  the  olfactory  nerve  is.  State  what  this  sense  enables  animals 
to  do.  1 6.  How  can  dogs  find  game  ? What  is  a custom  among  the  monks 
of  Switzerland  ? 17.  What  assistance  are  the  dogs?  18.  State  what  it  affords  us. 
19.  Where  is  the  sense  of  touch  ? What  is  the  difference  between  touch  and 
feeling  ? State  what  we  perceive  by  this  sense  ? 20.  State  what  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  the  external  senses  are.  What  things  are  very  important  ? 21. 
Either  of  what  two  ways,  or  courses  in  life,  will  all  children  pursue  ? In  what 
should  you  be  very  careful?  Why?  State  what  you  all  must  strive  to  be. 
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OR,  THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  HUMAN  CON'' 
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AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  APPLIED  TO  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE 
FROM  ALL  ALCOHOLIC  AND  INTOXICATING  DRINKS, 

BY  0.  'S,  FOWLER,  PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGIST, 


In  presenting  this  subject,  I shall  first  briefly  explain  some  of  those 
laws  which  govern  the  influences  of  the  body  upon  the  mind,  and  of  tha 
mind  upon  the  body,  showing  what  conditions  of  either  induce  and  cause 
those  of  the  other  ; secondly,  point  out  the  consequences  or  penalties 
attached  to  the  violation  of  these  laws  ; and,  thirdly,  show  the  effects 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  of  every  kind  and  degree,  upon  the  physical  and 
thereby  upon  the  mental  economy,  violating  these  laws  and  thus  indu- 
cing their  penalties,  first  by  powerfully  stimulating  the  body,  and  thereby 
the  merely  animal  nature  of  man,  and  also  weakening  his  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  ; and,  secondly,  by  shortening  human  life. 

Independently  of  its  application  to  temperance,  its  physiological  and 
phrenological  facts  and  principles  will  be  found  eminently  interesting’ 
and  valuable  to  all  classes. 

PROPOSITION  I. — There  exist  reciprocal  relations  between  the  con - 
ditions  of  the  body  and  the  states  of  the  mind , each  influencing  and  being 
influenced  by  that  of  the  other . For  ought  we  know,  man  might  have 
been  created  a purely  spiritual  entity,  without  a body,  but  the  great 
ends  of  our  existence  are  evidently  better  secured  by  our  natures  being 
compounded.  Hence  we  are  composed  of  mind  and  body  so  closely 
united  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  certain  physiological  and  phrenologi- 
cal laws,  that  the  conditions  of  each  have  a perfectly  reciprocal  and 
powerful  influence  upon  the  states  of  the  other,  each  throwing  the  other 
into  its  corresponding  state.  Hence  a clear,  cold  morning,  a heavy, 
muggy  atmosphere,  oppressive  heat,  &c.,  very  differently  affect  the 
mind  by  throwing  the  body  into  different  states.  A high  fever  increases 
the  mental  manifestations  and  augments  the  feelings,  whilst  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  every  enfeebled  state  of  the  body  proportionably  weaken 
them.  Dyspepsia  induces  irritability,  peevishness,  gloom,  and  a 
most  wretched  state  of  mind  and  feeling,  totally  reversing  their  char- 
acter, and  changing  the  friend  into  the  misanthrope,  the  blessings  of 
hope  into  the  bitterness  of  despair,  and  the  happy  man  into  a most  miser- 
able being.  Physical  inaction  induces  mental  sluggishness,  whilst  a 
due  degree  of  exercise  or  labour  clears  the  mental  horizon  of  those  clouds 
with  which  confinement  or  slothfulness  envelopes  it,  producing  a delight- 
ful flow  of  thought  and  feeling.  Food  and  sleep,  or  the  want  of  them, 
powerfully  and  very  dfferently  affect  the  states  of  the  intellect  and  feel- 
ings, whilst  a sufficient  dose  of  arsenic  or  laudanum  extinguishes  both 
for  this  world.  Sickness  enfeebles  and  health  strengthens  the  mind; 
and  most  of  our  constantly  occurring  changes  of  feeling  and  mental 
action  are  attributable  to  the  causes  involved  in  this  proposition.  Some 
of  our  ablest  speakers  and  writers  of  all  classes  have  learned  by  expe- 
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rience  to  practise  abstinence  preparatory  to  their  most  powerful  efforts. 
Certain  kinds  of  food  excite  some  of  the  animal  passions,  whilst  others 
increase  our  desire  and  ability  to  think  and  study.*  The  inspired  Paul 
embodies  this  doctrine  in  the  text,  4 I beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,’  implying  that  the  proper  condition  of  the  * 
body  induces  a holy  state  of  the  mind,  whilst  an  inflamed  or  impure 
body  kindles  the  animal  passions.  As  soon  may  we  expect  the  sun  to 
stand  still,  or  the  water  to  run  upwards,  as  that  the  pious  Christian  will 
4 be  clothed  with  the  spirit/  or  be  borne  upwards  upon  the  wings  of 
devotion,  or  the  profound  thinker  or  the  learned  student  of  nature  be  able 
to  bring  all  his  mental  energies  into  full  and  efficient  action,  when  he  has 
overloaded  his  digestive  apparatus,  or  induced  a severe  cold  or  fever,  or 
in  any  other  way  clogged  or  disordered  his  bodily  functions.  4 A sound 
mind  in  a sound  body’  not  only  beautifully  and  forcibly  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  this  proposition,  but  also  embodies  the  experience  of  past- 
ages  and  all  nations.  Both  religion  and  talent  depend  more  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  body,  and  especially  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  upon 
what  we  eat  and  drink,  upon  our  physical  habits,  than  most  good  peo- 
ple are  aware  of.  Hence,  fasting  promotes  piety,  whilst  4 fulness  of 
bread 3 kindles  sinful  desires.  Insanity,  which  consists  in  the  derange- 
ment of  the  mind , is  caused  solely  by  an  inflamation  of  the  brain. 

In  like  manner  also  given  states  of  mind  throw  the  body  into  their 
corresponding  states.  Thus  bad  news  diminishes  the  appetite  and 
impairs  digestion,  whilst  good  news  promotes  both.  Encouraging  the 
sick  generally  improves  their  health,  whilst  the  loss  of  property,  of 
friends,  or  of  children,  often  induces  or  aggravates  disease.  The 
derangement  of  the  mind  often  doubles  and  quadruples  the  physical 
strength.  In  short,  as  well  may  one  question  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  as  controvert  this  proposition,  that  both  mind  and  body  each 
powerfully  and  reciprocally  affect  the  other.  Every  member  of  the 
human  family  daily  and  constantly  feels  this  truth. 

PROPOSITION  II. — These  relations  between  body  and  mind  are 
governed  by  certain  invariable  laws  of  cause  and  effect , given  conditions 
of  the  one  inducing  and  causing  the  corresponding  states  of  the  other. 
The  principle  that  whenever  a part  of  a given  class  of  phenomena  are 
governed  by  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  every  phenomenon  of  that  class  is 
governed  by  these  same  laws,  is  a universal  principle  of  nature,  and 
may  be  relied  upon  in  every  conceivable  application.  Are  a part  of  the 
phenomena  of  vision  governed  by  the  laws  of  optics  ? — every  phenomenon 
of  vision,  performed  by  man  or  brute  since  the  creation  of  Adam,  has 
been  governed  by  the  same  laws.  Are  a fewjbodily  motions  caused  by 
muscular  contraction? — all  are  caused  by  the  same  contraction.  Should 
millions  of  daggers  be  driven  into  the  hearts  of  as  many  human  beings, 
they  would  in  every  instance  separate  mind  and  body.  Let  any  or 
every  member  of  the  human  family  take  opium  or  its  compounds, 
and  one  and  all  will  experience  its  effects.  These  illustrations  will 
apply  equally  to  every  law  of  nature.  That  some  of  these  relations 
existing  between  mind  and  body  are  governed  by  laws  of  cause  and 
effect,  is  self-evident.  Therefore  all  are  equally  so,  and  every  condition 
of  either  throws  the  other  into  its  corresponding  state.  If  in  any  one 
instance  a given  condition  of  either  body  or  mind  causes  or  is  caused  by 
that  of  the  other,  then  every  state  of  either  causes  or  is  caused  by  the 

* Should  this  lecture  be  well  received,  the  author  iu tends  to  follow  it  with 
an  essay  on  the  different  effects  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  and  drinks  upon 
the  mind  and  feelings,  as  applicable  both  to  intellectual  men  and  also  equally 
to  the  religious,  but  as  such  a work,  to  be  at  all  valuable,  must  be  founded  not 
on  speculative  reasoning,  but  solely  on  the  compilation  of  a great  number 
and  variety  of  facts  and  the  experience  of  mankind,  the  author  solicits  indi- 
viduals to  observe  and  communicate  to  him  the  results  of  such  experiments. 
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corresponding  conditions  of  the  other.  Either  there  exist  no  relations 
of  cause  and  effect  between  the  two,  or  else  it  is  all  cause  and  effect — 
all  antecedent  and  consequent,  for  nature  always  makes  thorough  work 
or  does  nothing. 

Hence,  we  can  at  any  time  throw  either  mind  or  body  into  any  desired 
state  by  putting  the  other  into  its  corresponding  one,  and  we  can  no 
more  put  either  into  any  giyen  state  without  thereby  throwing  the 
other  into  its  corresponding  one,  than  we  can  arrest  the  operation  of 
any  other  law  of  nature.  And  since  the  brain  is  the  instrument  of 
thought  and  feeling,  its  conditions  influence  the  mind  more  powerfully 
than  those  of  all  the  other  portions  of  the  body  united.  Hence  to 
excite  either  faculty  or  organ  is  to  excite  the  other  ; and  as  the  stomach 
and  brain  are  intimately  related,  its  state  also  powerfully  influences 
that  of  the  mind. 

PROPOSITION  III. — Ever y law  of  nature  has  a sure  reward  attached 
to  its  observance , and  a fearful  penalty  affixed,  to  its  violation.  Had  there 
been  no  fixed  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  things  would  have  occurred 
without  any  regularity  or  certainty.  Stones  would  then  have  been 
liable  to  have  produced  grain  ; wheat,  animals ; the  sun,  darkness  ; and 
fire  sometimes  one  thing  and  then  another.  Man  could  have  relied 
upon  nothing — could  have  accomplished  nothing.  But  this  institution 
of  law  has  reduced  chaos  to  a most  beautiful  system  of  uniformity  and 
certainty.  Yet  without  a penalty  attached  to  violated  laws,  and  pleasure 
to  their  obedience,  they  would  have  been  useless,  because  powerless. 
Hence  a benevolent  God  has  inseparably  affixed  happiness  to  their  obe- 
dience, and  misery  to  their  violation.  Still  farther.  He  has  pro- 
portioned the  penalties  of  disobedience  and  the  pleasures  of  obedience 
to  the  importance  of  the  several  laws.  As  life  is  the  greatest  of  all  bles- 
sings, and  as  the  violation  of  the  civil  law  which  protects  it  is  visited 
with  the  heaviest  of  all  penalties,  and  as  the  laws  which  protect  property 
or  character  are  less  important,  and  their  violation  punished  with  less 
severity,  so  those  laws  which  obtain  between  mind  and  body,  being  of 
the  very  highest  order  of  laws,  their  observance  is  productive  of  the 
purest,  most  exalted,  and  most  condensed  of  all  enjoyments,  whilst  their 
violation  plunges  the  disobedient  into  the  deepest  misery,  because  the 
mind  is  the  one  main  fountain  from  which  springs  most  of  our  pains 
and  pleasures.  And  what  is  still  more,  the  enjoyment  or  violation  follows 
in  the  direct  line  of  the  obedience  or  transgression.  Each  law  has  its 
own  penalty  and  enjoyment  attached  to  itself,  being  its  own  executioner. 
To  obey  a law  is  to  enjoy  the  blessings  secured  by  that  law  ; to  trans- 
gress it  is  to  suffer  its  penalties.  There  can  lie  no  escape,  no  evasion 
of  either  throughout  God’s  vast  domains.  These  results  are  inevitable 
and  invariable.  Infinite  Benevolence  has  put  obedience  with  its  bles- 
sings into  our  right  hand,  and  disobedience  with  its  curses  into  our  left, 
and  endowed  us  with  power  to  choose  or  refuse  either.  All  our  plea- 
sures flow  from  law  obeyed,  all  our  pains  from  law  violated.  And  as 
the  observance  or  violation  of  these  laws  depends  mostly  upon  each 
individual  for  himself,  his  happiness  or  misery  is  mostly  in  his  own 
keeping — the  reward  or  penalty  of  his  own  actions. 

Inference. — A knowledge  of  those  laws  which  govern  the  influences 
of  body  upon  mind  and  mind  upon  body,  is  as  much  more  important 
than  is  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  or  natural  philosophy, 
of  chemistry  or  navigation,  of  astronomy,  or  any  other  thing  appertain- 
ing to  matter,  as  mind  is  superior  to'  matter.  And  yet  man’s  utter 
ignorance  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is  as  deplorable  as  it  is  almost 
total.  Every  thing  else  is  studied  and  this  neglected  ; yet  this  should, 
be  fully  understood,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  knowledge. 

These  three  propositions  constitute  our  base  lines,  our  starting  points, 
our  corner  stones.  Who  will  ‘gainsay  or  resist  them?’  They  stand 
unshaken  and  unmoved,  being  based  upon  the  immutable,  invariable 
laws  of  nature, 
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PROPOSITION  IV. — Balance  of  'power  constitutes  perfection , and 
with  it  that  obedience  to  laio  which  secures  enjoyment ; whilst  both  the 
excessive  and  deficient  action  of  any  part  constitutes  imperfection , or  that 
violation  of  law  which  induces  pain. — First,  in  reference  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  body.  As  an  organized  being,  man  is  composed  of  three 
principal  classes  of  organs.  1.  The  vital  temperament  or  nutritive 
apparatus,  namely,  the  heart,  lungs,  blood,  digestive  apparatus,  &c., 
embracing  the  entire  system  of  inside  organs,  which  manufacture  vital- 
ity, furnish  animal  vigour,  and  re-supply  the  brain,  nerves  and  muscles 
with  that  vital  energy  which  their  every  action  compels  them  to  expend. 
2.  The  motive  apparatus,  embracing  the  bones,  muscles,  sinews,  ten- 
dons, &c.,  which  constitute  the  frame  work  of  the  system,  give  it  its 
size  and  shape,  and  produce  bodily  motion,  physical  strength,  &c.,  and 
,3.  The  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  exercise  of  which  produces  thought, 
feeling,  sensation,  talents,  memory,  &c>  Nearly  every  form  of  physi- 
cal pain  and  disease  is  caused  mainly  by  the  deficient  or  excessive  action 
of  one  or  more  of  these  temperaments.  If  carried  far,  they  hasten  death, 
but  when  they  are  all  well  developed  and  equally  balanced,  there  will 
be  an  abundant  supply  of  vital  energy  to  keep  the  animal  economy  in 
motion,  a proportionate  supply  of  physical  strength,  love  of  exercise, 
and  ability  to  labour,  together  with  lively  sensibilities,  intensity  of 
feeling,  and  power  of  thought,  the  result  of  which  will  be  good  health, 
long  life,  physical  and  mental  enjoyment  in  the  highest  degree  of  which 
our  nature  is  susceptible,  and  a high  order  of  natural  talent.  But  on 
the  principle  that  an  overloaded  stomach  withdraws  the  strength  from 
the  brain  and  muscles,  the  predominance  or  deficiency  of  either  part 
tends  to  increase  the  excess  or  defect,  which  augments  the  evil,  being  the 
reverse  of  what  should  take  place.  Tlii8  exhausts  the  weaker  tempera- 
ments which  go  by  the  board,  carrying  health,  happiness,  and  life  along 
with  them. 

The  best  condition  of  body,  the  one  most  favourable  to  true  greatness 
and  a general  genius,  to  balance  and  consistency  of  character,  and  to 
perfection  in  every  thing,  is  that  in  which  each  temperament  is  strongly 
marked,  and  all  about  equally  balanced.  Is  there  too  much  of  the 
motive, — there  is  power,  yet,  but  little  action,  so  that  the  talents  lie  dor- 
mant. Does  the  vital-motive  greatly  predominate  over  the  mental, — 
though  there  may  be  physical  power  and  enjoyment,  there  will  be  too 
little  mental,  too  much  grossness,  coarseness  and  obtuseness  of  feeling, 
with  too  little  of  the  intellectual  and  too  much  of  the  animal.  But 
where  the  mental  greatly  preponderates,  there  will  be  too  much  mind 
for  the  body,  too  great  sensitiveness,  too  much  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
that  too  exquisite,  too  much  sentimentalism  and  refinement,  with  a ten- 
dency to  precocity,  which  induces  an  early  death. 

These  temperaments  and  their  predominance  may  be  amply  compared 
to  the  several  parts  of  a steamboat.  The  vital  is  the  wrood,  water,  fire, 
steam  and  engine,  which  produce  the  propelling  power  ; the  motive  is 
the  hulk  ; the  mental,  the  freight  and  passengers.  When  the  vital  pre- 
dominates, it  manufactures  more  steam,  more  vital  energy,  more  impulse, 
more  animality  than  the  brain,  nerves,  and  muscle  can  work  off,  which 
produces  an  overflowing  of  feeling  and  passion,  a restlessness,  a high 
pressure,  and  a liability  to  explode.  The  lion  has  a prodigious  chest, 
and  an  amount  of  animal  power  almost  beyond  conception,  with  but  a 
small  brain.  Hence  with  scarcely  a hundredth  part  of  his  strength,  but 
with  well  developed  brain  and  nerves,  man  can  accomplish  a thousand 
fold  more.  Does  the  osseous  and  muscular  system  greatly  predominate, — 
there  is  too  much  hulk  ; the  person  will  move  slowly  and  feel  but  little, 

* For  a full  description  of  these  temperaments  with  their  accompanying 
mental  qualities,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  ‘Physiology,  or 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Temperaments/  in  ‘Fowler’s  Practical  Phrenology/  pp. 
10  to  28, 
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enjoy  and  suffer  only  proportionally  little,  and  if  the  mental  is  also  weak, 
be  obtuse  in  intellect,  a stranger  to  refinement  and  intellectual  enjoyment, 
and  having  but  few  passengers,  the  boat  of  life  will  be  too  light  freighted 
to  be  worth  running,  or  to  secure  the  great  ends  of  existence,  namely, 
intellectual  and  moral  enjoyment.  But  where  the  mental  greatly  pre- 
dominates, the  vessel  is  overladen,  the  energies  of  the  system  are  drawn 
from  the  digestive  apparatus  and  muscles,  and  concentrated  in  the  brain, 
which  thus  consumes  the  vital  powers  faster  than  the  vital  organs  can 
manufacture  the  re-supply.  This  over-draught,  whilst  it  greatly  aug- 
ments the  talents,  also  causes  premature  deaths.  This  principle,  whilst  it 
explains  the  cause  of  the  premature  death  of  precocious  children,  cautions 
excessive  parental  fondness  not  to  press  them  forward  in  study,  lest  by  in- 
creasing the  predominance  of  the  brain,  they  thu  s hurry  them  into  an  early 
grave.  It  is  also  illustrated  by  the  ill  health,  the  dyspepsia,  the  nervous- 
ness, head-ache,  ennui,  &c.  of  our  literary  and  sedentary  classes,  and  by 
the  intellectual  obtuseness  of  those  who  neglect  mental  culture.  Consump- 
tive families  are  usually  slim-built  and  narrow  chested,  which  indicate 
weak  vital  organs  and  very  active  brains.  This  disproportion  of  parts 
hastens  their  death.  Apoplexy,  gout,  &c.  are  caused  by  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  if  physicians  would  but  restore  the  lost  balance  between 
the  temperaments,  they  would  save  many  patients  whom  they  now  lose. 
Jf  mankind  in  general  would  only  keep  these  temperaments  equally 
balanced, — if,  when  they  are  becoming  nervous,  they  would  labour  more 
and  think  and  feel  less, — if,  when  worn  down  with  labour,  they  would 
rest  and  read, — if,  when  they  have  taken  more  food  than  exercise  they 
would  restore  the  balance  betwreen  the  two, — if,  like  Bonaparte,  they 
would  take  the  extreme  opposite  to  that  which  caused  their  disorder — 
which  is  only  applying  the  principle  we  are  presenting- — a large  portion 
of  those  who  now  die  young  wnuld  live  to  be  old. 

The  inference  is  plain  and  powerful,  that  whatever  unduly  excites*or 
developes  either  of  these  classes  of  organs,  proportionably  induces 
disease  and  hastens  death. 

Secondly.  This  same  principle  of  balance,  when  applied  to  the  phre- 
nological faculties,  constitutes  virtue,  and  their  disproportionate  action 
predisposes  to  vice.  The  phrenological  definition  of  virtue  is  this,  the 
proper  and  harmonious  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  upon  their  legitimate 
objects,  under  the  control  of  the  moral  sentiments.  On  the  other  hand, 
vice  consists  in  the  excessive  or  perverted  action  of  any  of  the  faculties, 
and  especially  of  the  animal  propensities  not  thus  directed.  If  the  ani- 
mal propensities  predominate  in  action,  they  demoralize  and  debase  the 
higher,  nobler  gifts  of  God,  and  whilst  in  one  sense  they  assimilate  the 
* lord  of  creation  ’ to  the  ‘ beasts  that  perish,’  in  another,  they  render 
him  far  worse  and  more  miserable,  because  of  his  greater  susceptibility 
of  enjoyment  and  suffering.  Are  they  deficient, — their  weakness  is  also 
unfavorable  to  virtue.  If  Amativeness  predominates  or  acts  either  with- 
out the  purifying  influence  of  the  higher  faculties,  or  in  opposition  to 
their  dictates,  it  leads  to  licentiousness  ; but  under  their  control,  it  be- 
comes connubial  love,  than  which  no  emotion  of  our  nature  is  more  pure 
or  virtuous.  Combativeness,  acting  alone,  is  mere  physical  prowess,  or 
the  real  ‘knock-dowm-and-drag-out’  disposition,  which  is  highly 
vicious,  incurring  the  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  this  mental 
lawT ; while  this  faculty,  acting  in  obedience  to  Conscientiousness  and 
Benevolence,  becomes  moral  courage,  defence  of  rights,  and  of  the  oppres- 
sed, &c.,  a highly  virtuous  emotion.  The  due  exercise  of  Alimentive- 
ness,  by  strengthening  the  body  and  thereby  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities,  is  virtuous,  bringing  with  it  its  own  reward  ; whilst  its  exces- 
sive indulgence,  by  overloading  the  stomach,  and  thus  clouding  the  in- 
tellect and  blunting  the  moral  sensibilities,  becomes  vice.  Average  Se- 
cretiveness, governed  by  Conscientiousness,  employs  policy  in  a good 
cause  ; whilst  its  excessive  action,  unchecked  by  the  higher  faculties, 
leads  to  lying  and  duplicity.  Acquisitiveness,  or  love  of  property,  duly 
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exercised,  promotes  industry  and  sobriety,  gathers  around  us  the  comforts 
of  life,  and,  aided  by  Conscientiousness,  produces  even-handed  justice, 
whilst  its  predominance  leads  to  cheating,  extortion,  &c.  Excessive 
Cautiousness  produces  irresolution,  procrastination  and  timidity,  and  is 
unfavourable  both  to  virtue  and  efficiency  ; but  duly  balanced,  it  gives 
that  discretion  which  is  the  better  part  of  valour.  Does  Self-Esteem 
predominate,  unchecked  by  Conscientiousness  or  intellect,  it  inflates  one  , 
almost  to  bursting  with  pride,  self-sufficiency,  haughtiness  and  egotism ; 
whereas  its  due  development,  controlled  by  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  imparts  dignity,  and  that  self-respect  which  elevates  one  above 
meanness  and  trifling,  and  also  leads  him  fully  to  appreciate  and  fulfil 
the  great  ends  of  his  being.  Is  Firmness  very  large  and  uncontrolled, 
it  renders  one  doggedly  obstinate,  impervious  to  conviction,  and  blindly 
tenacious  of  his  opinions  and  purposes,  whether  right  or  wrong,  merely 
because  he  wills  it  to  be  so  ; is  this  organ  small,  he  is  too  fickle  to  accom- 
plish any  thing,  c being  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,’  every 
new  notion  ; but  fairly  developed  and  balanced,  no  element  of  character 
is  more  valuable.  Predominant  Ideality  renders  one  fastidious,  and 
too  delicate  and  refined,  whilst  its  deficiency  leads  to  coarseness  and  vul- 
garity ; but  its  fair  development  blends  the  serviceable  with  the  perfect, 
combining  utility  with  beauty. 

Do  one’s  perceptive  powers,  which  give  the  various  kinds  of  memory 
and  the  ability  to  collect  and  retain  knowledge,  greatly  predominate 
over  his  reflectives  ? — though  he  may  lie  very  apt  as  a scholar  and  talker, 
lie  will  be  superficial,  lack  thought,  judgment  and  contrivance,  and  be 
incapable  of  ascending  from  facts  to  first  principles  ; and  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  perceptives  small  but  reflectives  predominant  %— he  will  have 
a wretched  memory,  be  unable  to  command  his  knowledge,  or  bring  his 
talents  to  bear  upon  practical  matters,  be  given  to  merely  speculative, 
scholastic,  abstract,  therefore-and- wherefore,  metaphysical  theorizing, 
which  is  valueless,  and  though  he  may  know  how  to  reason,  his  know- 
ledge of  facts  will  be  too  limited  to  furnish  data  sufficient  to  form  cor- 
rect inductions.  But  where  both  are  equally  balanced,  the  former  col- 
lect abundant  materials  which  the  latter  work  up  into  correct  argu- 
ments and  sound  conclusions.  Both  equally  developed  give  a general 
talent,  constitute  a well  balanced  and  truly  philosophical  mind,  give  the 
true  Baconian,  inductive  method  of  studying  nature  by  ascending  from 
facts  up  to  first  principles,  the  only  possible  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  This  development  not  only  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  harmonizes  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  but 
also  gives  what  is  called  sound  common  sense,  correct  judgment,  and 
enlarged  views  of  subjects,  whilst  its  absence  causes  the  intellectual 
lameness,  the  warped  views,  and  the  fallacious  and  diversified  opinions 
existing  among  mankind.  This  principle  applies  generally  to  all  the 
faculties. 

. Again  : the  want  of  action  in  any  of  the  organs  is  unfavourable  to 
virtue.  Thus,  is  Aniativeness  wanting,  connubial  love  is  absent,  and 
this  incentive  to  virtue  dead.  Is  Combativeness  small,  the  husband 
cannot  defend  his  family,  nor  the  truth,  nor  any  good  cause,  but  quails 
before  the  approach  of  every  obstacle,  is  Alimentiveness  deficient,  our 
higher  mental  powers  would  become  enfeebled,  and  if  Acquisitiveness  is 
small,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  sons  of  rich  parents,  prodigality 
ensues,  thus  opening  the  door  to  many  vices  which  larger  Acquisitive- 
ness would  shut  out.  Inactive  Conscientiousness,  or  Benevolence,  or 
Veneration,  or  reasoning  power,  each  leaves  a great  mental  hiatus,  their 
exercise  being  indispensable  to  virtue. 

We  are  thus  prepared  for  the  important  inference,  that  whatever  tends 
to  rveaken  or  unduly  excite  either  of  these  classes  of  faculties,  espe- 
cially the  animal  propensities,  is  thereby  calculated  to  unhinge  and  de- 
range the  mind,  thus  causing  vice  and  misery. 

PROPOSITION  V -Alcohol powerfully  stimulates  and  irritates  the 
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brain  and  nervous  system . — Apply  it  to  an  open  wound,  or  bring  it  in 
contact  with  an  exposed  nerve,  and  it  bums  like  fire.  Let  it  be  applied 
ten  million  times  to  as  many  fresh  wounds  or  exposed  nerves,  and  every 
application  will  bring  'painful  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
Let  those  who  doubt  it,  try  the  experiment.  It  burns  the  mouth,  and 
hence  the  practice  of  taking  water  with  grog  and  water  after  grog,  to 
quench  the  fire  it  always  kindles.  There  is  something  in  the  very 
natures  of  alcohol  and  the  nerves,  by  which  the  former  invariably  ir- 
ritates the  latter.  No  law  of  nature  is  more  clear  or  universal  than  that 
by  which  alcohol  excites  the  brain  and  nerves.  As  soon  may  one  deny 
the  effects  of  gravity,  or  question  the  phenomena  of  optics  or  chemistry, 
as  attempt  to  controvert  this  proposition.  As  soon  can  he  ‘carry  coals 
of  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned,’  as  bring  alcohol  in  contact  with 
the  brain  or  nerves  without  powerfully  exciting  them.  Indeed,  it  is 
taken  mostly  on  account  of  its  stimulating  qualities. 

PROPOSITION  YI. — The  exciting  properties  of  alcohol  are  retained 
after  it  is  taken  into  the  system. — This  is  abundantly  evinced  by  the  stim- 
ulus or  increased  action  which  it  imparts  to  the  muscles,  and  indeed  to 
the  whole  animal  economy.  2.  It  passes  unchanged  into  the  blood, 
having  the  same  irritating  effect  in  the  system  that  it  has  when  applied 
externally.  It  has  been  extracted  from  the  blood  by  chemical  analysis, 
and  found  in  the  watery  secretions  of  the  brain  of  drunkards  after 
death,  and  that  in  such  abundance  as  to  send  forth  the  alcoholic  flame 
and  smell.  E.  C.  Delavan  put  the  question,  ‘ Is  alcohol  digestible  V to 
forty  of  our  most  eminent  physicians,  and  every  reply  contained  a full, 
unequivocal  negative.  Cases  of  spontaneous  combustion,  in  which  the 
bodies  of  topers  actually  ignite  and  burn  to  death,  incontestibly 
establish  this  point. 

Again  : this  blood,  thus  surcharged  with  this  powerful  stimulant,  this 
deadly  poison,  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  every  part  and  par- 
ticle of  the  entire  system,  with  every  shred  of  every  nerve,  and  with 
every  fibre  of  every  muscle,  the  ramifications  of  its  vessels  being  incon- 
ceivably minute  and  numerous.  ‘ The  blood  thereof  is  ’ indeed  4 the 
life  thereof.’  As  is  the  state  of  the  blood,  so  is  that  of  the  system  in 
general,  and  of  the  brain  and  mind  in  particular.  The  same  is  substan- 
tially true  of  the  stomach.  Its  condition  powerfully  affects  that  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve,  which  in  its  turn  influences  the  entire  system, 
especially  the  base  of  the  brain. 

PROPOSITION  YII. — About  one-seventh  part  of  the  blood  is  sent  to 
the  head,  which  is  several  hundred  per  cent  more  in  proportion  to  its  size , 
than  is  carried  to  any  other  portion  of  the  system . — This  is  the  universal 
testimony  of  all  physiologists.  The  reason  is  obvious.  By  a law  of  our 
nature,  every  action  of  every  nerve  and  muscle,  every  exercise  of  brain 
and  mind,  causes  a proportionate  expenditure  of  vital  energy.  The 
blood  being  the  great  medium  for  re-supplying  this  exhausted  vital 
energy,  is  most  abundant  where  the  greatest  re-supply  is  demanded. 
Hence,  since  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  since  the  irritating 
effect  of  alcohol  is  most  powerful,  almost  as  much  so  as  fire  or  arsenic, 
since  its  exciting  property  is  retained  after  it  is  taken  into  the  blood, 
and  since  so  much  greater  a proportion  of  blood  is  sent  to  the  head  than 
to  any  other  part  of  the  system,  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  mind  of 
man  must  be  most  powerful  and  tremendous,  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Still  farther : however  extraordinary  man  is  as  a merely  physical 
being,  it  is  his  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  constitute  the 
chief  ends  of  his  existence.  lie  was  never  made  merely  to  eat  and  sleep, 
to  breathe  and  labour  and  die.  He  was  created  mainly  to  think  and  feel , 
to  do  good,  and  to  study  God’s  works.  It  is  not  his  coat,  nor  yet  his 
body,  but  it  is  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature  which  constitutes  the 
manhood  of  man.  All  else  is  not  worth  counting.  This  is  the  man. 
This  constitutes  his  identity  and  personality.  Could  you  cut  from  him 
limb  after  limb,  and  one  portion  of  his  body  after  another,  until  the 
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whole  were  cut  away,  he  would  be  the  same  man  still,  provided  his  mind 
were  left  the  same  ; but  let  insanity  derange  that  mind , or  let  death 
separate  it  from  the  body,  and  he  is  not  the  same  person.  We  feel  that 
his  lifeless  body  is  not  himself.  It  is  our  minds , our  moral  capabilities , 
our  powers  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  constitute  our  very  essence  and 
substance , our  personality  and  identity,  flesh  and  blood  being  our  dwell- 
ing only.  Hence  the  exercise  of  mind  is  more  fatiguing,  more  painful, 
more  pleasurable  than  that  of  the  body.  ‘ Voluptas  Animi  major  est 
quam  corporis .’  The  pleasures  of  the  mind  are  greater  than  the  plea- 
sures of  the  body. 

If,  therefore,  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  good  at  all,  it  must  be  very  good, 
if  bad,  bad  in  the  very  highest  possible  degree,  and  bad  upon  the  very 
essence  and  soul , and  centre  of  the  man,  because  it  storms  the  very  cita- 
del of  our  nature. 

In  two  ways,  therefore,  first  by  the  great  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the 
head,  and  secondly  by  its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  in  general, 
and  the  brain  in  particular,  and  especially  upon  the  internal  nervous  tract, 
do  alcoholic  liquors  irritate  and  stimulate  the  brain,  and  thereby  the 
mental  faculties,  for,  as  already  shown,  to  excite  either  is  to  excite  the 
other. 

PROPOSITION  VIII .—This  extraordinary  condensation  of  stim- 
ulus is  concentrated  upon  the  base  of  the  brain , powerfully  stimu- 
lating the  merely  animal  propensities , whilst  it  weakens  the  moral  and 
intellectual  f amities. — According  to  Phrenology,  the  organs  of  the  ani- 
mal propensities  are  located  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  close  to.  the  body 
which  they  serve,  and  whose  wants  they  supply,  so  that  the  intercom- 
munication between  the  two  is  greatly  faciliated  by  their  juxtaposition, 
the  conditions  of  each  exerting  a reciprocal  influence  upon  the  states . of 
the  other.  But  the  moral  organs,  the  higher,  religious  and  God-like 
sentiments,  have  their  location  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  head,  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  those  influences  which  disturb  the  body  (a 
wise  provision  this,)  whilst  intellect  is  located  in  the  forehead. 

Again  : the  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  which  acquire  and  re- 
tain knowledge,  give  the  various  kinds  of  memory,  and  bring  man  in 
contact  with  matter  and  its  physical  properties,  are  located  around  the 
eye,  close  to  the  body  again,  whilst  the  organs  of  reason,  the  noblest 
gift  of  God  to  man,  occupy  the  highest  portion  of  the  forehead,  being 
also  far  removed  from  the  body. 

Mark  well  the  inference.  Not  only,  as  already  shown,  is  there  sev- 
eral hundred  per  cent,  more  of  the  exhilaration  produced  by  alcohol  car-* 
ried  to  the  head  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  system,  but  this  stimu- 
lus is  concentrated  upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  upon  the  organs  of  the 
animal  propensities , thereby  goading  to  the  highest  degree  of  inflamed 
and  morbid  action,  the  merely  animal  nature  of  man,  but  leaving  his 
moral  and  reasoning  powers  far  in  the  rear. 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  this  effect  produced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
animal  organs  and  body,  but  so  intimate  are  the  nature  and  relations  of 
each  to  the  other,  that  to  excite  either  is  to  excite  the  other  — to  inflame 
or  stimulate  the  body  is  to  stimulate  those  mental  faculties  which  serve 
that  body,  namely,  the  animal  passions. 

Again,  by  a law  of  our  nature,  to  over-tax  any  organ  draws  the  strength 
from  the  other  portions,  and  concentrates  it  upon  the  laboring  part.  Thus 
an  overloaded  stomach  draws  the  strength  from  the  muscles,  from  the 
brain,  from  every  other  part,  to  remove  the  load,  rendering  us  drowsy, 
dull  and  averse  to  both  mental  and  physical  action.  Close  mental  appli- 
cation, powerful  thinking  and  intense  emotion,  impair  the  appetite,  retard 
digestion,  and  induce  dyspepsia,  because  they  draw  off  the  energies  of 
the  system  to  the  head.  Now  if  this  well  established  physiological  prin- 
ciple applies  to  the  several  portions  of  the  brain,  this  prodigious  excite- 
ment of  the  animal  passions  actually  weakens  the  intellectual  and  moral 
organs,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
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over-stimulated  animal  propensities,  thus  lashed  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  action,  they  require  to  be  clothed  with  almost  unearthly  vigour. 

In  case  alcoholic  liquors  excited  each  of  the  faculties  alike,  why  do 
they  not  render  the  pious  man  a hundred  fold  more  pious,  and  the  literary 
man  ten  times  more  literary?  Why  not  deepen  and  widen  the  channels 
of  thought?  Why  nqt  render  ordinary  men  Webstersand  Franklins, 
Broughams  and  Herschels,  and  these  intellectual  giants  actual  Gabriels 
in  intellect  ? Or  why  should  they  not  excite  the  moral  faculties  instead 
of  the  animal  feelings  ? Why  not  make  an  infidel  an  Enoch  ; a deist,  a 
Wesley  ; or  a sceptic  a Pay  son  ? Why  are  not  all  spirit  drinkers  pat- 
terns of  piety  and  good  morals,  and  also  stars  in  the  firmament  of  intel- 
lectual greatness  ? Let  this  proposition  answer.  Not  only  does  it  not 
augment  the  talents  of  talented  men,  nor  the  literature  of  the  literary, 
nor  make  the  profane  pious,  but  it  actually  reverses  this  state  of  things. 
It  prostrates  talent,  beclouds  the  intellect,  darkens  counsel,  renders  the 
ideas  muddy,  and  before  its  approach,  literary  attainments,  intellectual 
greatness,  and  moral  purity,  one  and  all,  vanish  like  the  dew  before  the 
rising  sun.  It  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  increases  a certain  kind 
of  eloquence,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  whilst  it  is  universally  a sworn 
enemy  to  good  morals,  and  to  all  literary  and  intellectual  attainments. 

Again  : the  fact  is  no  less  lamentable  than  true  that  nineteen  twenti- 
eths, if  not  ninety-nine  hundreds,  of  the  time,  desires  and  pleasures, 
the  pursuits,  anxieties,  &c.,  of  mankind,  are  consumed  upon  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  animal  nature,— in  scrambling  after  property,  in  seeking  what 
he  shall  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear,  and  live  in,  and  show  off  with,— in  grat- 
ifying his  love  of  power  or  his  grasping  ambition,  in  politics,  in  friend - 
shii)  and  family  cares,  in  combating  and  contending,  in  backbiting  and 
licentiousness.  A small  portion  is  expended  upon  religion,  but  even  his 
religion  is  warped  by  his  animal  feelings.  This  assertion  is  sweeping, 
but  too  true,  innumerable  illustrations  of  which  might  be  given. 
According  to  Phrenology,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  brain  is  occupied 
by  the  animal  and  selfish  organs.  Does  not  every  reader  find  the  subju- 
gation of  his  animal  passions  extremely  difficult  ? Now  if  this  is  the 
fact  without  the  use  of  alcohol,  how  much  more  is  its  use  calculated  to 
inflame  this  already  predominant  portion  of  his  nature,  and  also  to  retard 
his  advancement  in  virtue,  intelligence  and  religion  ? 

Thus  far,  there  is  but  a single  vulnerable  point,  but  one  lame  proposi- 
tion, but  one  possible  evasion  of  these  inferences,  namely,  4 We  do  not 
believe  in  your  Phrenology.’  I shall  not  here  enter  upon  even  a brief 
defence  of  its  truth,  nor  exhibit  of  its  facts,  but  refer  the  reader  to  works 
on  the  science.  Still  this  last  proposition,  which  forms  the  key-stone 
of  this  essay,  its  one  leading  thought,  namely,  that  the  state  of  the  body 
is  as  the  state  of  the  animal  organs,  that,  therefore,  whatever  irritates  or 
stimulates  the  former,  thereby  proportionably  inflames  the  latter,  is  a 
general  fact,  a constitutional  law  of  our  nature  so  palpable  and  so  uni- 
versal, that  ‘the  way-faring  man  though  a fool,’  cannot  but  see  and  admit 
its  truth.  The  following  classes  of  well  known  facts  are  only  a few  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  and  illustrate  it* 

A cold  or  a slight  fever  does  not  increase  Benevolence  or  Conscien- 
tiousness, but  actually  weakens  them,  whilst  it  greatly  arguments  the 
combative  and  destructive  and  selfish  feelings.  Let  your  child  be  a 
little  unwell,  that  is,  let  his  body  be  in  a feverish  and  irritated  state,  and 
he  will  be  peevish,  cross  and  petulant,  and  fret  at  every  little  thing  and 
that  without  cause.  Causality  and  Conscientiousness  being  inactive. 
Nothing  pleases  but  every  thing  irritates  him.  The  same  is  true  of  dys- 
pepsia or  indigestion,  and  of  persons  generally  in  poor  health.  They 
find  fault  with  every  thing,  are  ungrateful,  and  unreasonable  in  their  anger, 
because  of  the  irritated  state  of  their  animal,  and  the  weakened  state  of 
their  moral  and  intellectual,  organs.  Why  do  not  diseases  increase  our 
'kindness,  our  devotion , our  conscience,  our  reasoning  powers,  &c. ? 
Because  bodily  disease  is  first  imparted  to  the  animal  organs  in  the  base 
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of  the  brain.  But  let  the  child  or  adult  become  so  wry  sick  that  his 
physical  powers  are  prostrated, — and  it  is  these  animal  passions  and 
desires  that  are  prostrated  first  and  most,  whilst  the  moral  and  reasoning 
powers  are  less  impaired, — and  the  first  sign  of  his  returning  health 
is  his  increased  hunger,  (Alimentiveness,)  his  irritability  and  fault- 
finding disposition,  &c. 

The  phenomena  of  death  accord  with  this  principle.  The  extremi- 
ties are  prostrated  first,  sensation  and  nervous  action  rapidly  decrease,  the 
animal  passions  follow  next,  connubial  and  parental  love,  appetite,  anger, 
hard  feelings,  and  love  of  the  world,  all  yield,  before  the  moral  or  intel- 
lectual faculties  feel  its  deadening  influence.  Vitativeness,  also  an  ani- 
mal organ,  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  lets  go  its 
hold  on  life,  leaving  the  dying  man  willing  to  depart.  Dying  persons 
often  attempt  to  speak,  but  cannot,  their  organs  of  language  and  memory, 
situated  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  forehead  near  the  body,  being  too 
far  gone  to  give  utterance  to  the  still  operating  organs  of  reason,  located 
higher  up.  The  pious  Christian,  4 Dei  gratia ,’  often  dies  in  the  triumphs 
of  faith,  that  is,  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  moral  faculties  after  the 
death  of  his  animal  nature,  whilst  others  often  die  in  the  reversed  or  pain- 
ful action  of  these  organs. 

The  proverb  4 old  men  for  counsel , young  men  for  action ,’  embod- 
ies this  same  principle.  4 Action’  and  force  of  character  are  given  by 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  animal  propensities,  which  are  stronger  in 
young  persons  than  in  old,  only  because  their  bodies  are  more  vigorous. 

But  ‘counsel’  depends  upon  the  reasoning  organs,  which,  being 
located  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  forehead,  retain  all  their  pristine  vigor 
long  after  both  the  physical  energies,  and  with  them  the  animal  passions, 
are  weakened  by  age.  This  principle  explains  the  fact  that  the  passions, 
the  appetite,  the  Amativeness,  the  ebulitions  of  anger  in  young  men,  are 
often  ungovernable ; while  in  after  life,  these  very  men  become  ornaments 
of  society  and  eminent  for  talents  ; that  the  wildest  boys  generally  make 
the  smartest  men  ; that  solitary  confinement  and  hard  labor,  by  reducing 
the  tone  of  the  body,  subdues  the  pride,  obstinacy,  maliciousness,  and 
other  vicious  inclinations  of  convicts,  and  that  the  talents  often  increase 
after  the  body  begins  to  fail,  after  ambition  "wanes,  and  long  cherished 
animosities  begin  to  weaken. 

So  also  the  memories  of  children  and  youth  are  astonishingly  reten- 
tive and  vigorous,  whilst  those  of  aged  persons  are  enfeebled  ; but  the 
judgment  of  the  latter  is  strong,  whilst  that  of  the  former  is  weak, 
because  the  organs  of  memory,  being  in  the  ba§e  of  the  forehead,  are 
vigorous  when  the  body  is  vigorous,  and  become  enfeebled  by  age  ; but 
those  of  judgment  are  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  forehead,  and  there- 
fore partake  less  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  body.  A severe  fit  of 
sickness,  when  it  leaves  the  body  in  an  enfeebled  state,  is  sure  to  weaken 
most  kinds  of  memory,  whilst  it  seldom  impairs  the  judgment.  Prob- 
ably half  of  my  readers  have  experienced  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and 
scores  of  cases  could  be  narrated  in  which  improved  health  has  strength- 
ened the  memory. 

Again  : hunger  is  highly  promotive  of  anger,  whilst  fulness  of  bread 
promotes  kindness.  Thus  when  a man  comes  home  hungry,  he  is  highly 
irritable,  cross,  and  displeased  with  everything ; but  if  you  wish  to  break 
unpleasant  news  to  any  one,  or  to  obtain  a special  favor,  take  him  after 
dinner.  When  wrell  fed,  the  ferocious  animals  are  tame  and  harmless, 
but  when  hungry,  their  ferocity  is  ungovernable,  and  their  destructive- 
ness lashed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury.  So  the  ferocious  Indian, 
when  he  wishes  to  kindle  his  thirst  for  war  and  blood  to  the  very  climax 
of  rage  and  revenge,  fasts  a while.  Now  why  should  the  irritated  state 
of  the  stomach,  and  thereby  of  the  body  in  general,  excite  to  morbid 
action  the  animal  propensities  merely  V Why  should  not  hunger  increase 
the  fiowr  of  kind,  of  conscientious,  and  of  devotional  feeling,  instead  of 
anger,  revenge  and  ferocity  ? This  principle  contains  the  answer. 
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After  delivering  this  lecture  in  Smithville,  N.  Y.,  an  elderly  deacon 
stated  that  he  had  experienced  the  truth  of  the  above  principle.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  once  so  very  sick  that  he  and  all  his  friends  expected 
every  breath  to  be  his  last,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  live,  no  regard  for 
his  wife  and  children,  although  both  before  and  since  it  was  particularly 
strong,  had  not  the  least  ill  will  against  any  one,  though  before  he  had 
felt  hard  towards  several,  no  regard  at  all  for  property,  and  not  a worldly 
feeling  left,  although  in  the  entire  possession  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  and  perfectly  conscious  of  every  thing  that  occurred.  He  was 
also  able  to  reason  and  think,  though  unable  to  speak.  On  the  return  of 
health,  his  animal  feelings  returned. 

Dr.  Vanderburgh,  of  blew  York,  relates  the  following  fact.  A patient 
of  his  by  mistake  took  a preparation  of  potash,  which  gradually  and  in 
about  eighteen  months,  terminated  his  life.  It  first  neutralized  his  love 
of  wife  and  child,  before  very  strong  ; next,  his  anger,  before  ungoverna- 
ble, fell  a prey  to  its  ravages,  and  his  ambition  next,  whilst  his  still  sound 
intellect,  saw  this  gradual  destruction  of  his  animal  nature.  He  retained 
his  reason  to  the  last.  Volumes  of  analagous  facts  might  be  adduced 
incontrovertibly  establishing,  as  a law  of  our  nature,  the  proposition  under 
discussion,  namely,  that  whatever  stimulates  the  body,  thereby  propor- 
tionally excites  the  merely  animal  nature  of  man,  and  that  in  a vicious 
direction,  whilst  whatever  weakens  the  body,  thereby  weakens  the  mem- 
ory in  general,  and  also  the  animal  feelings.  Beyond  all  dispute  and 
controversy,  this  is  a law  of  our  nature,  and  a law,  too,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal,  and  in  the  action  of  which,  no  variation.  Whoever  vio- 
lates it,  must  abide  the  consequences. 

The  inference  then  becomes  obvious  and  powerful  and  inevitable, 
that  alcoholic  admixtures  of  every  kind  and  degree,  by  stimulating  the 
body,  thereby  powerfully  excite  merely  the  animal  nature  of  man,  and 
weaken  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  the  very  conditions  which 
constitute  a brute.  And  the  fact  that  his  animal  organs  are  several 
times  larger  and  more  active  than  those  of  the  brute  creation,  renders 
him,  when  stimulated,  so  much  the  more  of  a brute  than  they  are.  No 
more  can  any  human  being  take  alcoholic  liquors  in  any  form  or  degree, 
without  proportionally  inducing  this  result,  without  thereby  brutalizing 
his  nature,  without  degrading  his  manhood  below  his  beasthood,  and 
subjugating  the  former  to  the  latter,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  his 
nature,  than  he  can  6 carry  coals  of  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned.’ 
As  soon  will  any  other  law  of  our  nature  fail  to  do  ample  justice  as  this. 
As  soon  will  the  deadly  poisons  become  harmless,  or  the  water  slide  up 
the  inclined  plane  of  itself,  as  alcoholic  stimulants  fail  to  produce 
animality,  and  to  weaken  the  moral  feelings.  Nor  is  there  any  middle, 
any  moderate  ground.  Every  identical  drop  of  alcohol  has  its  legiti- 
mate, its  stimulating  effect  upon  the  nerves,  and  through  them  upon  the 
organs  of  the  animal  propensities.  As  far  as  it  goes  at  all,  just  so  far  it 
goes  towards  making  a man  a brute,  aye,  and  even  worse  than  a brute  ; 
for  as  it  requires  a fallen  angel  to  become  a demon — a tall,  urcA-angel  to 
become  the  prince  of  devils — so  the  higher  man  ranges  in  the  scale  of 
being,  the  lower  alcohol  sinks  him.  As  the  greater  any  gift  or  blessing  is, 
the  worse  it  become  when  perverted  ; as  connubial  love  and  faithfulness 
are  among  the  highest  of  virtues,  and  productive  of  the  purest  enjoy- 
ment, and  as  licentiousness  is  the  vice  of  vices,  and  attended  with  con- 
sequences the  most  painful  ; as  reason,  God’s  crowning  gift  to  man,  when 
perverted,  becomes  a proportional  instrument  of  evil  and  misery,  so  man, 
brutalized,  becomes  vastly  lower,  vastly  worse  than  a brute,  and  propor- 
tionably  more  miserable. 

Let  it  here  be  distinctly  understood  and  remembered,  that  whatever 
contains  alcohol,  be  it  the  alcoholic  drinks  as  such,  namely,  rum,  gin, 
brandy,  cider  brandy,  whiskey,  &c.,  &c,,  or  be  it  any  of  the  wines, 
‘ foreign  or  domestic,  be  it  malt  liquors,  strong  beer,  porter,  ale,  hard 
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cider,*  cordials,  one  and  all,  every  thing  containing  alcohol  in  any  form 
or  degree,  is  productive  of  this  result  in  just  that  proportion  in  which 
it  contains  this  powerful  stimulant,  this  deadly  poison.  It  is  the  stimu- 
lating 'property  that  does  the  mischief,  f By  taking  pure  alcohol  as  our 
basis,  and  applying  the  rule  of  three  to  the  amount  contained  in  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  strong  drinks,  we  can  deypher  the  amount  of  bestiality 
produced  by  each.  A single  glass  will  stimulate  a little,  two  glasses 
will  double  this  result,  and  so  on  to  beastly  drunkenness.  If  ten  glasses 
of  rum  or  brandy  per  day  will  make  a man  a brute,  then  will  one  glass 
a day  make  him  one-tenth  of  a brute.  And  if  wine,  or  beer,  or  malt 
liquor,  or  hard  cider  contain  one-fourth,  or  one-sixth,  or  one-tenth  as 
much  alcohol,  in  that  proportion  will  they  severally  induce  this  same 
result,  and  four,  or  six,  or  ten  times  as  much  of  these  liquors  produce 
this  result  in  the  same  degree,  because,  mark  well  the  ground  of  this 
inference,  every  glass,  every  identical  drop,  stimulates,  and  every 
minute  degree  of  stimulant  proportionably  kindles  the  animal  passions. % 

Whoever,  therefore,  takes  alcoholic  stimulants  in  any  of 
these  forms,  or  in  any  other  form  or  degree,  thereby  arouses  his 
animal  passions,  and  weakens  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  taken. 

This  principle  harmonizes  with  and  fully  explains  the  phenomena  of 
drunkenness.  Beyond  all  question,  and  in  all  instances,  drunkenness 
certainly  destroys  the  moral  feelings,  and  weakens  the  intellect,  whilst 
moderate  drinking  lowers  them  in  proportion  to  the  stimulus  taken,  as 
surely  as  cold  sinks  the  thermometer. 

That  alcoholic  drinks  powerfully  excite  Amativeness,  which  is  located 
in  the  very  base  of  the  brain,  is  a universal  fact.  The  vulgarity,  and 
obscenity,  and  licentiousness  occasioned  by  them,  are  proverbial.  Who 
ever  saw  a drinking  party  that  were  not  indecent  in  their  allusions,  given 
to  the  relation  of  obscene  anecdotes,  and  to  the  singing  of  lewd  songs, 
if  not  given  to  the  company  of  harlots?  Hence,  in  England,  when  the  wine 
is  introduced  after  dinner,  modest  woman  always  retires,  because  she 
knows  that  by  remaining,  her  delicacy  will  be  shocked.  Wine  or  ardent 
spirits  of  some  kind  is  indispensable  to  any  and  every  debauch.  Why 
are  harlots  universally  drunkards  ? Let  this  principle  answer.  These 
drinks  drown  the  voice  of  conscience,  blunt  modesty,  stifle  the  claims 
of  morality,  of  intellect,  and  of  virtue,  whilst  they  whirl  its  guilty  vic- 
tim on  in  her  sensual  career  of  merely  animal  indulgence.  A man  or 
woman,  be  they  ever  so  moral  or  virtuous,  when  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  are  of  easy  virtue.  Before  the  first  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  a virtuous  woman,  she  must  be  partly  intoxicated , and  the 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  almost  any  woman  when  thus  stimulated. 

* The  use  of  this  term  is  not  designed  to  give  a thurst  at  the  whig  political 
party,  for  aspirants  of  both  parties  often  pursue  the  detestable  policy  of  treat- 
ing to  gain  votes.  A vote  should  always  be  the  expression  of  intellect  and 
moral  sentiment.  But  by  selling  this  birthright  of  freedom  for  grog,  which 
dethrones  both,  the  voter  renders  himself  a mere  brute,  as  seen  in  the  text. 
His  vote,  therefore,  contains  no  intellect,  and  is  on  a par  with  the  vote  of  a 
horse,  a wolf,  or  a hyena.  To  purchase  a venal  vote  with  money  is  bad  enough, 
but  to  gain  one  by  grog  is  a thousand  fold  worse,  because  it  renders  the  office- 
seeker  a drunkard  by  drinking  with  so  many,  and  also  the  voter,  by  furnishing 
occasions  for  drinking.  This  practice  is  yearly  ruining  thousands. 

f It  has  been  fully  shown  that  many  of  our  so  called  wines  are  manufactured 
in  our  large  cities,  and  contain  several  other  highly  injurious  ingredients. 
This  only  strengthens  the  argument  against  their  use.  They  are  a two-edged 
sword,  cutting  both  ways,  whilst  ardent  spirits  cut  but  one  way. 

£ This  principle  is  equally  applicable,  except  in  a lower  degree,  to  every 
Other  class  of  stimulants — to  opium,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  snuff,  condiments, 
mustard,  spices,  flesh,  and  every  thing  heating  and  stimulating. 
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And  if  this  is  the  fact  of  virtuous,  modest  woman , what  is  the  fact  of 
less  virtuous  man  ?* 

The  drinker’s  (not  drunkard’s)  combative  or  contending  propensity, 
is  also  unduly  excited.  So  combustible  is  his  anger,  that  he  takes  fire 
at  every  little  thing,  and  more  hard  feelings,  broils,  fights  and  duels  are 
engendered  by  ardent  spirit,  than  by  all  other  causes  united.  Whoever 
saw  men  fight  unless  they  were  excited  by  liquor  % Or,  who  ever  saw 
men  in  liquor,  who  were  not  easily  angered,  and  4 all  fit  for  a fight  V 
Byron  says  that  stimulants  always  rendered  him  4 savage  and  suspi- 
cious.’ 

Alcoholic  drinks  also  stimulate  Destructiveness,  or  the  bitter,  hating, 
revengeful  feeling  ; and  hence  drinkers  will  caress  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren one  minute,  and  beat  them  the  next.  More  murders  are  caused  by 
the  stimulating  influences  of  ardent  spirit,  than  by  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. Let  the  calendars  of  crime  testify  on  this  point.  Hence,  also, 
intoxicated  men  not  only  rail,  curse,  break,  destroy,  vociferate,  and 
threaten  vengeance  more  than  when  they  are  not  intoxicated,  but  it  is 
then  that  any  old  grudge,  otherwise  long  since  buried,  is  raked  up,  and 
dire  vengeance  sought  and  obtained  ; and  generally  a human  being  can 
screw  up  his  Destructiveness  to  the  sticking  point  of  murder,  and  screw 
down  his  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  below  the  remonstrating 
point,  only , or  at  least  most  effectually,  by  ardent  spirit. 

It  is  the  excessive  exercise  of  the  animal  propensities  which  subjects 
criminals  to  the  penalties  of  violated  civil  law.  It  is  mainly  by  drinkers 
that  our  courts  are  supported.  Let  our  intelligent  layers,  let  our  judges, 
sheriffs,  justices,  &c.,  &c.  answer  this  question,  4 Does  not  most,  if  not 
nearly  all  of  your  criminal  business  have  its  origin  in  drinking  V But 
in  case  alcoholic  drinks  did  not  excite  the  merely  animal  passions,  or  in 
case  they  equally  stimulated  the  moral  faculties,  or  especially  if  they 
stimulated  the  moral  faculties  only,  this  state  of  things  would  be 
reversed,  and  drinking  would  render  mankind  more  virtuous  instead  of 
most  vicious. 

This  principle  explains  the  fact  that  alcohol  often  renders  a good  man 
a real  demon  incarnate.  So  long  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs 
predominate,  no  matter  if  the  animal  propensities  are  vigorous.  If  duly 
governed,  the  more  the  better,  for  they  impart  force.  When  the  two 
are  about  equal,  with  the  moral  in  ascendancy,  and  the  animal  not  stim- 
ulated, all  goes  right  ; but  a little  stimulant  will  turn  the  scales,  and 
thus  render  a really  good  man  a very  bad  one.  But  mark  well  the  con- 
verse ; it  never  renders  a bad  man  a good  citizen,  nor  an  immoral  man 
virtuous,  because  it  never  stimulates  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
more  than  the  animal  feelings. 

This  general  principle  explains  the  reason  of  the  custom  of  drinking 
grog  with  a friend,  instead  of  drinking,  or  doing,  any  thing  else.  As 
Adhesiveness,  or  the  organ  of  friendship,  is  located  in  the  base  of  the 
brain,  ardent  spirit  warms  it  up  to  vigorous  action,  thus  augmenting 
the  flow  and  intensity  of  friendly  feeling,  and  hence  you  will  often  see 
those  who  are  half- slued,  hugging  and  caressing  each  other.  In  case  it 
excited  friendship  alone , it  would  do  little  injury,  perhaps  good,  but  as 
it  inflames  the  other  animal  passions  also,  drinkers  will  be  the  warmest 

* How  is  it  possible  for  a woman  of  delicate  feelings  to  tend  a bar,  go  to 
balls  or  parties  where  wine  or  spirits  are  freely  drank,  or  consent  to  be  for  a 
moment  in  the  company  of  men  who  stimulate  ? Surely  no  modest  or  refined 
woman  who  understands  this  principle,  could  on  any  occasion  allow  herself  to 
drink,  wine,  porter,  or  any  other  kind  of  spirituous  liquors,  with  or  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  do  understand  it,  because  she  thereby  renders 
herself  liable  to  say  and  do  what  it  would  make  her  blush  to  reflect  upon. 
My  only  motive  for  introducing  this  fact  here,  is  to  make  woman  ashamed  to 
• drink,  and  thereby  render  this  most  pernicious  habit  unpopular  among  men. 
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of  friends  one  minute,  and  the  bitterest  of  enemies  the  next,  producing 
that  irregularity  which  we  have  already  shown  to  constitute  vice. 

Philoprogenitiveness,  or  parental  attachment,  is  also  located  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  hind  head,  and  hence  the  half-intoxicated  father 
will  foolishly  fondle  his  boy,  talking  to  him  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  to  be 
followed  up  by  a cruel  beating,  thus  destroying  even-handed  govern- 
ment, and  spoiling  the  lad.  Liquor  excites  conversation,  because  Lan- 
guage is  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  forehead  ; but  as  the  reasoning  organs, 
which  manufacture  ideas,  are  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  forehead,  an  d 
therefore  not  only  not  stimulated  but  actually  weakened  by  it,  the 
drinker  talks,  talks,  talks  all  the  time,  but  says  nothing.  He  talks 
words  only , not  ideas.  How  foolish,  how  destitute  of  sense  and  reason, 
of  thought  and  refinement,  is  the  conversation  not  only  of  drunkards, 
but  of  those  who  stimulate  themselves  only  moderately  ! Witness  bar- 
room conversation.  A Byron,  half  intoxicated,  may  indeed  write  his 
Don  Juan,  and  like  productions, — may  compose  poetry  mostly  addressed 
to  the  passions  of  men  : but  no  one  in  this  state  ever  wrote  a Paradise 
Lost,  a Thompson’s  Seasons,  a Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
Brown’s  Mental  Philosophy,  or  Parker  on  Religion.  A Pit,  a Fox,  a 
Sheridan,  not  to  name  cases  in  our  own  country,  may  be  eloquent  when 
partially  intoxicated,  yet  their  eloquence  will  be  characterized  by  sarcasm, 
severe  invective,  denunciation,  declamation,  hyperbole,  narration,  and  a 
remarkable  flow  of  words,  &c.,  rather  than  by  argument,  or  profundity, 
or  clear  deduction,  from  first  principles,  nor  will  it  be  freighted  with 
rich  ideas.  But  before  alcohol  can  produce  eloquence,  a quality  far 
inferior  to  reasoning  power,  the  individual  requires  a peculiarity  of 
temperament  and  phrenological  developments  not  found  in  one  man  in 
millions  ; while  it  will  destroy  the  power  of  all  the  other  organs. 

Again  : over-  excitement  produces  that  confusion  which  prevents  the 
advantageous  exercise  of  one’s  powers  ; and  alcoholic  drinks  by  sur- 
charging both  the  muscles  and  brain  with  excitement,  prevent  the  even, 
equable,  harmonious  and  advantageous  expenditure  of  that  strength, 
both  mental  and  physical,  which  is  thus  unnaturally  called  forth. 

Virtue,  vice  and  intellect  depend  more  upon  what  we  eat  and  drink, 
than  upon  almost  any  other  cause.  A depraved  appetite  inflames  and 
diseases  the  stomach  ; this  corrupts  and  inflames  the  blood,  which,  by 
fevering  and  exciting  the  body,  thereby  stimulates  the  animal  pro- 
pensities and  weakens  the  moral  and  reasoning  powers.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

These  drinks  are  sometimes  taken  to  drown  trouble,  but  we  see  that 
they  are  particularly  calculated  to  augment  it,  except  that  of  a guilty 
conscience,  which  they  do  indeed  drown.* 

Having  clearly  shown  that  alcoholic  drinks  produce  vice  by  stimula- 
ting our  merely  animal , and  weakening  our  higher,  nobler  powers,  we 
reverse  the  principle,  and  observe  that  they  cause  vice  and  misery,  sec- 
ondly, by  paralizing  these  organs.  These  drinks  produce  vice,  first,  by 
inflaming  Amativeness  and  producing  licentiousness,  and  secondly,  by 
deadening  connubial  and  parental  love,  thus  unfitting  him  for  discharg- 
ing his  obligations  to  his  family,  and  leaving  them  a prey  to  the  un- 
governed fury  of  his  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  besides  de- 
stroying all  the  enjoyments  growing  out  of  the  healthful  exercise  of  the 
domestic  feelings.  Accordingly,  the  moderate  drinker  forsakes  the  vir- 
tuous and  delightful  fire-side  for  the  bar-room,  while  the  drunJcard  in- 
humanly beats  or  murders  his  wife  and  children. 

The  moderate  drinker’s  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  stim- 
ulated to  fighting  and  revenge,  while  those  of  the  drunlcard  are  so  dead- 
ened, that  he  will  not  and  cannot  take  the  part  of  his  family,  nor  even 
of  himself,  so  that  a little  boy  may  impose  on  him  with  impunity.  He 

* They  only  drown  it  for  a time.  It  rises  again,  and  tortures  more  terribly 
than  ever.— L B. 
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has  no  moral  courage,  and  is  so  irresolute  that  lie  can  overcome  no  ob- 
stacle, and  effect  no  difficult  object.  The  moderate  drinker’s  Acquisi- 
tiveness is  over-stimulated,  and  he  is  for  driving  a bargain,  yet  his  in- 
tellectual organs  being  weakened,  he  gets  cheated  ; or  else  a few  glasses 
make  him  as  rich  as  Croesus,  whilst  the  drunkard's  love  of  property  is 
gone.  Hence  he  has  no  industry,  no  economy,  no  forethought  to  lay 
up  for  to-morrow’s  wants,  and  thus  squanders  his  all  for  liquor,  even 
to  the  bread  out  of  his  children’s  mouths,  and  the  clothes  from  his 
wife’s  back.  This  principle  explains  how  it  is  that  alcoholic  drinks 
always  scatter  their  devotees’  property  to  the  winds. 

Whilst  they  inflame  the  moderate  drinker’s  self-esteem  and  love  of 
approbation,  producing  boasting,  bragging,  haughtiness,  swaggering,  a 
self- conceited  egotism,  &c  , they  eventually  annul  all  sense  of  character, 
all  self-respect,  and  all  regard  for  his  reputation,  which  constitute  the 
strongest  incentives  to  virtuous  and  praisworthy  actions,  as  well  as 
restraints  upon  vice  and  self- degradation.  At  first,  he  is  mortified  be- 
yond description  if  seen  intoxicated  ; afterwards  he  cares  not  a farthing 
for  his  credit  nor  his  word,  for  his  honour  nor  anything  said  for  or 
against  him  or  his  family  ; he  is  dead  to  shame,  destitute  of  dignity  and 
manly  feeling,  and  associates  with  those  to  whom  he  would  before  have 
scorned  even  to  speak. 

Again : these  organs  of  ambition  always  combine  with  the  other 
organs  that  are  most  active.  Combined  with  Conscientiousness,  they 
give  the  highest  regard  for  moral  character,  and  for  correct  motives  ; 
with  intellect,  a desire  for  reputation,  for  learning  and  talents  ; with 
Ideality,  for  good  taste,  good  manners,  &c. ; but  combined  with  Com- 
bativeness, they  give  regard  for  being  the  best  wrestler,  the  best  fighter, 
&c.  ; with  the  other  animal  propensities,  for  being-  first  in  their  indul- 
gence. Hence,  as  already  seen,  since  alcohol  weakens  the  higher  organs 
but  stimulates  the  animal  propensities,  and  also  the  ambition,  the  two 
combining  render  him  emulous  of  being  the  most  licentious,  the  great- 
est fighter,  or  wrestler,  or  drinker,  or  swearer,  the  most  vulgar,  &c,  ; 
but  never  of  being  good  or  great. 

In  Easton,  Md.,  in  Jan.  1840,  the  author  saw  two  youngmen  vie  with 
each  other,  as  to  who  could  drink  the  most  grog,  no  very  uncommon 
thing  among  drinkers.  The  next  day  one  of  them  was  a lifeless  corpse. 
Now  why  does  the  ambition  of  the  drinker  (not  of  the  drunkard,  for 
he  has  none,)  descend  to  the  animal  passions,  instead  of  ascending  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  l This  principle  contains  the  answer.  Thus 
alcohol  first  over-excites  the  moderate  drinker’s  ambition,  only  to  direct 
it  to  animal  objects,  and  then  deadens  it,  rendering  him  doubly  wicked 
both  ways,  and  of  course  proportionately  miserable,  as  seen  in  proposi- 
tion III. 

It  equally  destroys  his  firmness  and  powers  of  will.  He  knows  the 
right,  intellect  being  less  deadened,  and  yet  pursues  the  wrong,  having- 
lost  all  self-government.  Conscientiousness  may  remonstrate,  but  to  no 
effect,  because  located  too  far  from  the  body  to  be  proportionably  stimu- 
lated. Religious  feeling  may  lift  up  her  warning-  and  persuasive  voice, 
and  firmness  may  say  no,  but  without  effect,  because  they  are  in  the  same 
predicament.  Alcoholic  drinks  destroy  the  balance  of  power,  first  by 
stimulating  them  to  excess,  and  then  by  deadening  them,  thus  being  a 
two  edged  sword,  cutting  the  cords  of  virtue  and  happiness  both  ways. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  alcohol  stimulates  the  animal  propensities 
when  they  are  weak,  it  is  good.  I answer,  better  have  them  too  weak 
than  too  strong.  When  too  weak,  it  is  because  the  body  is  feeble  and 
must  be  strengthened,  not  by  merely  stimulating  the  body,  but  by  invig- 
orating- the  health. 

It  may  also  be  added,  that  it  is  the  character  of  the  stimulant  that  does 
the  main  mischief.  Thus  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  stimulants,  but 
though  they  brace  the  body,  and  thereby  give  tone  and  vigor  to  the  animal 
organs,  they  excite  them  in  a healthy  manner,  and  not  in  a morbid  direc- 
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tion  ; whereas  there  is  something  in  the  hind  of  stimulus  which  impels 
these  faculties  onward  in  a morbid,  illegitimate,  unnatural  and,  vicious 
direction.  In  regard  to  the  different  hinds  of  stimulants,  one  broad  line 
of  demarcation  should  he  drawn  between  natural  and  artificial  excite- 
ment. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  one  of  the  main  thoughts  of  this  lec- 
ture. Would  to  heaven  I had  the  combined  eloquence  of  a Clay,  a 
Webster,  and  a Brougham,  together  with  a thousand  tongues,  to  enforce 
and  adorn  it,  and  carry  to  the  ears  of  every  moderate  drinker  in  Chris- 
tendom ; but  as  it  is,  the  mere  dry  statement  of  this  law  of  our  nature 
must  suffice.  Let  temperance  lecturers  who  possess  eloquence,  engraft 
it  upon  this  beautiful  and  prolific  principle,  which  will  be  found  to 
enforce  the  tee-total  abstinence  doctrine  more  effectually  than  all  the 
descriptions  of  the  drunkard,  aud  all  the  other  motives  now  usually 
employed  put  together.  Founded  as  they  are  upon  the  immutable  laws 
of  our  nature,  these  inferences  admit  of  no  evasion,  no  cavilling.  We 
boldly  defy  both  moderate  and  immoderate  drinkers,  both  physicians  and 
clergymen,  both  physiologists  and  practical  observers  of  men  and  things, 
to  overthrow  or  even  invalidate  a single  position  thus  far  taken,  or  dodge 
one  single  inference  drawn.  Those  only  whose  animal  passions  are 
unduly  excited,  and  whose  intellectual  powers  are  weakened  by  alcohol, 
can  withstand  their  force. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  of  Oakville,  U,  C.,  has  published  quite  a 
treatise  against  total  abstinence  and  in  favor  of  moderate  drinking,  plau- 
sibly arguing  that  it  is  really  indispensable  to  social  and  general  enjoy- 
ment. That  the  action  of  every  organ  produces  its  kind  of  pleasure,  is  a 
phrenological  principle.  And  mankind  always  prefer  the  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment which  harmonizes  with  their  organs.  Hence,  as  Mr.  M.  prefers 
the  enjoyment  furnished  by  alcohol,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  merely 
animal,  we  infer  that  Ms  animal  nature  vastly  prevails  over  his  intellec- 
tual or  moral  quaities,  because  he  so  gladly  sacrifi  ces  the  latter  upon  the 
alter  of  the  former,  and  in  common  with  all  other  advocates  of  strong 
drink,  is  therefore  totally  unfit  for  his  sacred  office.  I therefore  venture 
the  phrenological  remark,  that  his  physical  or  vital  temperament  pre- 
dominates over  his  mental ; that  he  has  a vigorous  constitution,  an  amply 
developed  chest,  a head  nearly  round,  wide  between  the  ears,  and  rather 
low  and  conical,  which  indicates  powerful  animal  organs  and  weaker 
moral  faculties.*  The  principle  stated  above  is  an  abundant  answer  to 
his  whole  work,  as  it  is  also  to  every  similar  work.  From  such  preach- 
ers ‘ good  Lord  deliver  us.’ 

Will  that  church-going  people  the  Scotch,  please  observe  in  the  light 
of  this  subject,  the  inconsistency  of  their  almost  universal  custom  of 
going  from  the  church  to  the  grog-shop.  A glass  of  strong  drink  will 
counteract  a good  sermon  as  effectually  as  an  alkali  will  an  acid. 

These  drinks  sometimes  induce  a preaching  and  praying  disposition. 
This  never  occurs  in  the  earlier  stages  of  drink — never  till  they  have  so 
deadened  the  animal  organs  that  large  and  more  vigorous  (because  less 
stimulated)  moral  organs  may  in  one  case  in  thousands,  take  on  more 
stimulant  than  the  partially  deadened  propensities  are  able  to  receive ; but 
such  piety,  such  religion,  such  intellect  will  never  either  fit  a man  for  his 
duties  in  this  world,  nor  his  destinies  in  the  next.  I grant  that  these 
drinks  sometimes  stimulate  the  brain  as  a whole,  yet  this  very  rare  excep- 
tion does  not  invalidate  the  general  law  under  consideration,  especially 
since  it  occurs  only  where  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  decidedly 
predominate. 

* 

* In  giving  this  phrenological  description  of  Mr.  M.’s  person  in  Galt,  U.  C., 
six  miles  from  Oakville,  a gentleman  rose  and  said:  ‘I  know  Mr.  Murray  well, 
and  have  often  heard  him  preach.  His  head  and  person  are  exactly  as  you 
describe  them.’ 
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Having  shown  that  alcohol  stimulates  the  moral  and  reasoning  organs 
less  than  it  does  the  animal,  the  inference  is  plain,  that  the  former  in 
the  confirmed  sot,  retain  their  vigor  long  after  the  latter  have  been  stupi- 
fied  ; his  reasoning  organs  clearly  perceiving  the  wreck  and  devastation 
thus  made  of  the  entire  man,  whilst  his  still  vigorous  moral  faculties 
reproach  him  for  his  impiety,  his  suicide,  his  abuse  of  his  family,  and 
all  his  other  sins  of  both  omission  and  commission  ; thus  leaving  his 
mental  condition  the  most  miserable  and  painful  imaginable. 

This  principle  may  perhaps  be  contested.  It  will  be  objected  that 
this  proposition  is  too  sweeping,  and  this  inference  subject  to  many  and 
important  qualifications,  growing  out  of  differences  in  climate,  tempera- 
ment, phrenological  developments,  and  a great  variety  of  both  counter- 
acting and  concurring  causes.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  a great  number 
and  variety  of  causes  and  conditions  combine  to  modify  and  qualify  every 
great  physiological  principle, — that  in  some  states  of  the  nervous  system 
these  drinks  will  produce  a far  greater  effect  than  in  some  other  states, — • 
that  tea  and  coffee  will  stimulate  some  and  injure  some  constitutions  more 
than  strong  drink  will  others, — that  these  drinks  will  injure  some  but 
"benefit  others,  <fcc.,  <fec.  ; but  still  the  point  at  issue  is  this,  this  only — is  or 
is  not  this  proposition  a general  law  of  our  nature,  and  are  not  these 
exceptions  traceable  to  the  action  of  other  causes  instead  of  being  nulli- 
fiers  of  this  law?  Our  object  should  be,  not  to  see  who  can  argue  the 
most  plausibly,  or  cavil  the  most  ingeniously,  but  what  are  the/bc?s  in 
the  case  ? What  is  the  voice  of  nature , that  we  may  learn  and  follow 
her  dictates,  and  thus  secure  our  own  happiness?  It  is  due  to  truth  that 
we  should  here  make  the  following  qualification  of  this  principle,  that 
where  the  talents  are  of  a high  order,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  have 
been  much  exercised,  these  drinks  will  often  excite  these  faculties  to 
greatly  increased  action,  because  of  their  greater  susceptibility  to  the 
influence  of  stimulus.  There  may  be  other  exceptions,  but  our  busi- 
ness is  to  state  this  general  law,  not  to  fortify  it  against  all  the  quibbles 
of  those  who  4 love  the  good  creature,’  for  there  is  no  reasoning  against 
a man’s  appetite. 

PROPOSITION  IX. — Alcoholic  drinks  shorten  human  life. — Every 
action  of  either  brain  or  nerve,  every  exercise  of  thought,  or  feeling,  or 
sensation,  every  motion  of  the  body,  every  contraction  of  every  muscle, 
in  short,  each  and  every  function  and  exercise  of  the  animal  or  mental 
economy,  causes  a proportionate  expenditure  of  that  animal  power,  that 
vital  energy,  which  we  showed  in  Proposition  IV.  to  be  manufactured 
by  the  vital  temperament,  or  the  internal  organs.  In  children  and  youth, 
this  class  of  organs  greatly  predominates,  la3?ing  in  that  fountain — that 
reservoir  of  animal  power,  or  that  constitutional  vigor,  on  which  the  brain 
and  muscles  can  draw  in  after  life.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  larger 
this  reservoir,  the  longer  an  individual  will  live  ; but  when  this  fund  of 
vitality  is  exhausted,  he  must  die  inevitably.  Food  and  sleep  are  the 
feeders  or  inlets  of  this  reservoir,  whilst  every  mental  and  physical  effort 
draws  upon  it.  Whenever  the  expenditure  by  effort  exceeds  the  supply 
by  food  and  sleep,  a draught  takes  place  on  the  original  stock  of 
vitality,  that  is,  on  the  constitution,  the  inevitable  effect  of  which  is  to 
hasten  death. 

Alcoholic  drinks  therefore  shorten  human  life  by  destroying  that  bal- 
ance of  the  temperaments  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  preservation  of  life  and  health. 

This  law  of  the  animal  economy  might  be  aptly  compared  to  a mer- 
chant or  business  man,  who  has  his  thousand  pounds  in  bank,  reserved 
to  be  used  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Aside  from  this,  he  is 
making  his  daily  deposits  and  drawing  his  checks,  so  as  to  keep  about 
square  with  himself.  At  length  his  expenditures  exceed  his  receipts, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  draw  on  his  thousand  pounds.  Instead  of  repla- 
cing the  amount  drawn,  he  draws  again,  and  again,  and  again,  small 
•draughts  perhaps,  but  numerous.  By  thus  constantly  reducing  and 
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finally  exhausting  his  original  fund,  he  inevitably  induces  bankruptcy. 
Now  the  original  stock  of  vital  power  laid  up  by  Nature  in  the  child 
and  youth,  is  to  him  the  thousand  in  bank  ; whilst  his  daily  receipts  by 
food  and  sleep,  and  his  expenditures  by  labour  and  mental  action,  are  his 
checks  on  bank.  These,  in  the  ordinary  and  healthy  action  of  the  man, 
'will  just  about  keep  pace  with  each  other,  till  old  age,  drawing  by  small 
but  certain  draughts,  finally  uses  up  this  fund  of  life,  causing  death  to 
come  and  close  the  scene.  Thus  the  order  of  our  nature  is  to  spin  out 
our  days  to  a good  old  age  of  intelligence  and  enjoyment ; while  alco- 
holic drinks,  by  powerfully  stimulating  the  brain,  nerves  and  muscles, 
cause  a prodigious  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  life,  yet  make  no  depos- 
its and  furnish  no  supplies , because,  besides  being  indigestible,  and 
containing  no  nutriment,  they  at  first  over-stimulate  the  stomach,  only 
to  permanently  weaken  and  eventually  destroy  it ; for  it  is  a notorious 
fact,  that  hard  drinkers  eat  less  than  others.  Hence,  by  imparing  both 
appetite  and  digestion,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  greatest  re-sup- 
ply of  vitality  is  demanded,  every  glass  of  alcoholic  drinks  proportionately 
exhausts  the  reservoir  of  life,  and  thereby  brings  death  nearer.  This 
coincides  with  the  fact  that  the  energies  of  the  system,  including  the 
health,  spirits,  &c.,  sink  as  far  below  zero,  as  ardent  spirit  raises  them 
above.  To  take  alcoholic  stimulants,  is  to  commit  suicide  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  taken.  Let  hard  drinkers,  and  also  moderate  and  occa- 
sional drinkers,  one  and  all,  remember  this  clear  principle  of  our  nature, 
and  drink  accordingly.  Do  you  wish  to  shorten  your  span  of  life,  and 
hasten  your  dissolution  one  knot  or  ten  knots  per  year,  drink  your  one 
glass  or  your  ten  glasses  per  day  ; and  just  as  surely  as  there  is  a God 
in  heaven,  just  as  surely  as  you  are  a human  being  and  governed  by  the 
invariable  laws  of  life,  just  so  surely  will  your  end  be  attained  ; but 
whoever  wishes  to  prolong  his  earthly  existence,  must  abjure  stimulants , 
in  every  form,  in  every  degree. 

To  evade  by  saying  that  although  they  may  have  this  effect  upon 
some  they  will  not  upon  you,  is  utter  folly.  If  you  are  not  a human 
being,  if  you  are  incapable  of  being  stimulated  by  it,  if  you  can  wash 
your  open  wounds  in  it  without  their  smarting,  if  you  have  no  nerves, 
no  feeling,  no  brain,  no  mind  ; then  indeed,  but  not  till  then,  may  yon 
drink  to  your  heart’s  content,  without  incurring  these  terrible  penalties. 
But  as  surely  as  you  have  a nerve  in  your  body,  or  are  capable  of  expe- 
riencing the  least  particle  of  sensation, — as  surely  as  you  have  as  much 
• mind  or  sensation  as  a lizard  or  a snail,  just  so  surely  will  alcohol  ferret 
out  and  stimulate  that  mind  and  that  sensation ; and  as  surely  as  it  stim- 
ulates, just  so  surely  will  it  draw  proportionally  on  the  powders  of  life, 
and  thereby  hasten  the  period  of  its  termination.  No  more  are  the 
motions  of  earth  and  sun,  or  the  descent  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  or  the 
growth  and  decay  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  the  phenomena  of  optics, 
of  mechanics,  of  chemistry,  &c.,  governed  each  by  their  respective 
laws,  which  are  all  certain  and  fixed  and  uniform,  than  are  you  governed 
by  tills  invariable  law  of  life  ; and  hence,  as  soon,  of  their  own  accord, 
and  in  opposition  to  their  respective  laws,  will  the  stone  mount  upwards, 
the  water  ascend  the  inclined  plane,  the  sun  stand  still  or  move  back- 
wards, the  seasons  fail  to  return  in  due  order,  men  see  without  eyes,  or 
chemical  affinities  cease,  as  you  can  drink  alcohol  in  any  form  or  degree 
without  shortening  your  life,  and  inflaming  3mur  animal,  and  weakening 
your  moral  nature. 

You  reply,  ‘But  ‘ facts  are  stubborn  things.’  Messrs.  A.  B.  and  C. 
have  drank  daily  these  forty  years,  and  are  alive  and  active  yet.’  I 
reply,  they  will  be  found  to  be  wide-chested  and  broad-shouldered,  indi- 
cating so  great  a predominance  of  their  vital  powers  over  their  brains 
and  nerves,  that  their  small  daily  potations  do  not  stimulate  them  enough 
to  draw  much  on  the  powers  of  life.  The  less  brain  and  mind  a man 
has,  the  less  injury  will  these  drinks  do  him.  A round-shouldered, 
broad-faced,  blunt-nosed,  lazy,  easy,  dull,  listless,  slow,  thick-headed. 
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neither-something-nor-nothing  sort  of  a nobody,  may  indeed  drink  a 
quart  of  grog  without  scarcely  waking  up  his  sluggish  animalship,  (and 
so  can  an  old  lazy  ox,)  but  in  exact  proportion  to  one’s  power  of  mind  and 
keenness  of  feeling,  will  alcoholic  liquors  stimulate  that  mind  and  those 
feelings,  and  thus  shorten  life.  A fact  in  proof  of  this  position  is,  that 
when  men  of  great  talents  take  to  drinking,  it  kills  them  sooner  than  it 
does  ordinary  men.  Hence,  since  it  is  the  mind,  not  the  coat  nor  the 
body,  but  the  mind  that  makes  the  man,  if  these  drinks  will  not  hurt 
you,  it  is  because  you  have  so  little  to  be  hurt,  so  little  mind  to  be  affec- 
ted. 

A small  fly  once  lighting  upon  the  horn  of  an  ox,  said  to  him,  c I beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Ox,  but  if  I burden  you  I will  remove.’  4 0 no,  not  at 
all,  I did  not  know  you  were  there,’  was  the  reply.  When  your  mind 
compared  with  your  body  is  as  significant  as  this  fly  was,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  may  you  stimulate  without  shortening  life,  or  rendering  yourself 
an  animal ; but  the  more  of  a man  you  are,  the  more  of  a beast  will  it 
render  you.  These  drinks  will  not  stimulate  the  snail  or  the  toad,  the 
swine  or  the  rhinoceros,  in  proportion  as  they  do  mankind,  nor  will  the 
whip  ; and  for  the  same  reason.  Your  boast  therefore  becomes  your 
shame.  But  even  if  you  have  but  a little  mind,  is  that  any  reason  why 
you  should  render  it  still  weaker  % 

Again  : the  high  pressure  principle  of  the  present  day  calls  all  our 
mental  faculties  into  powerful  action.  Men  now  live  quite  too  fast  with 
out  being  stimulated.  Hence  alcoholic  drinks  stimulate  and  thus  injure 
them  double  and  triple  as  much  as  they  did  forty  years  ago.  They  also 
injure  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  villages  more  than  those  of  the 
country,  yet  neither  are  safe. 

Still  further  : the  constitutions  of  our  young  men  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  our  old  men  ; hence,  alcohol  will  kill  them  off 
sooner  than  it  did  the  A.,  B.  and  C.  mentioned  above,  who  did  not  prob- 
ably contract  this  habit  till  they  were  about  forty  years  old,  Alcohol 
will  not  injure  men  in  the  decline  of  life  as  much  as  it  will  young  and 
middle  aged  men,  because,  first,  their  bodies  are  less  susceptible  of  being 
stimulated  by  it ; and,  secondly,  at  this  period,  their  strength  has  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  their  heads,  farther  from  its  influence. 

It  might  be  added  here  that  persons  of  a highly  active  mind  and  lively 
feelings,  besides  being  the  more  injured  by  these  drinks,  are  more  in 
danger  of  being  ruined,  and  that  soon  ; for  being  highly  excitable,  they 
love  the  excitement  of  drink,  especially  if  their  friendship  be  strong ; 
and  once  in  the  current,  they  will  surely  be  carried  over  the  falls.  With 
such  the  work  is  short  but  fearful. 

2.  Having  incontestibly  shown  that  stimulants  shorten  life  by  cutting 
off  the  other  end  of  existence,  I add  that  they  also  cut  off  this  end  of 
life  on  which  we  are  living.  The  one  great  end  of  man’s  existence  is 
enjoyment,  as  is  evinced  by  every  contrivance  of  his  body,  every  faculty 
of  his  mind.  These  stimulants  abridge  his  enjoyment  by  disturbing  the 
equable,  harmonious  exercise  of  both  his  physical  and  his  intellectual 
powers,  and  by  violating  every  condition  of  happiness — animal,  mental 
and  moral.  Nay  more  ; it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  posi- 
tive misery  that  exist ; of  misery  to  drinkers,  of  misery  to  their  families, 
and  to  all  in  any  way  connected  with  them.  Thus  alcohol  lights  the 
taper  of  life  at  both  ends. 

3.  The  principle  is  universaly  conceded  and  enforced  in  all  our  med- 
ical works,  that  the  violent  exercise  of  the  passions  is  not  only  a sworn 
enemy  to  health  and  physical  and  mental  enjoyment,  but  also  shortens 
the  days  of  the  passionate  man.  Having  incontestibly  shown  that  intox- 
icating drinks  stimulate  the  animal  passions  to  an  uugovernable  extent, 
and  weaken  the  powers  that  control  them,  the  inference  is  plain  and  for- 
cible that  they  thereby  consume  the  life  of  man. 

4.  It  also  consumes  it  in  the  middle  by  worse  than  wasting  the  means 
* of  sustaining  life.  A bushel  of  grain  is  capable  of  sustaining  a delight- 
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ful  exercise  of  thought  and  virtuous  emotion  nearly  a month  long.  By 
consuming  fifty  to  a hundred  bushels  of  grain  per  day,  the  distillery  or 
brewery  consumes  fifty  to  one  hundred  months  of  thought  and  study,  of 
friendship  and  parental  love,  of  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyment. 

If  you  reply,  that  but  for  the  distilleries  there  would  be  more  grain 
than  mouths,  I answer,  by  reducing  your  distilleries  you  augment  the 
number  of  human  beings;  first,  by  prolonging  the  lives  of  the  drinkers, 
and  thus  also  increasing  their  families  ; and  secondly,  increasing  the 
means  of  subsistence  would  tend  to  multiply  marriages,  and  render  them 
more  fruitful,  not  only  in  our  own,  but  especially  in  other  countries,  to 
which  our  grain  would  then  go. 

If  you  again  answer,  that  the  slops  of  distilleries  and  breweries  are 
converted  into  milk,  flesh,  &c.,  I answer,  that  a statement  recently 
signed  and  published  by  a large  number  of  the  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia physicians,  attributes  no  small  share  of  the  astonishing  mortality 
of  the  children  of  our  large  cities  (above  one-half  of  all  that  are  born) 
to  the  use  of  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  Still  slops.  Those  who  have  seen 
and  tasted  the  pork  thus  fattened,  know  how  unsuitable  it  is  for  food,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  greater  liability  to  be  diseased.  Indeed,  its  price  in 
market  is  low,  and  none  but  the  poorest  classes  will  knowingly  use  it 
at  all, 

Again : a large  proportion,  say  from  half  to  three-fourths,  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  grain  is  consumed  by  the  process  of  distillation,  and 
nine-tenths  more  by  its  being  fed  first  to  the  animal  and  then  to  the 
man  ; and  even  then,  whilst  flesh  contains  only  55-100  of  nutrition, 
wheat  contains  80-100,  that  is,  J more,*  so  that  not  one  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  original  nourishment  contained  in  the  grain  distilled,  finally 
reaches  man.  But  what  is  still  more,  the  proposition  is  abundantly 
susceptible  of  proof,  that  whilst  animal  food  is  heating  and  stimulating 
in  its  nature,  and  thereby  excites  the  animal  organs,  bread  stuffs  are  cool- 
ing, and  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs. 

Finally,  as  ‘time  is  money,’  money  is  time.  For  example,  a capitalist 
builds  and  furnishes  a house  which  costs  him  ten  thousand  dollars, 
which  at  two  dollars  per  day’s  work,  makes  5,000  days,  or  some 
fourteen  years  of  time  put  into  that  house.  Now  the  estimated  cost  of 
alcoholic  drinks  is  one  hundred  million  dollars  annually,  which  at 
two  dollars  per  day,  amounts  to  fifty  million  days , or  some  four  thou- 
sand lives  of  man’s  precious  time,  of  his  probation,  of  his  earthly  ex- 
istence, ms  all,  consumed  annually  in  merely  paying  for  this  deadly 
drug,  not  to  mention  the  time  of  the  labourers  employed  in  its  manufac- 
ture and  sale,  nor  the  time  expended  in  drinking  it,  nor  the  30,000 
drunkards  killed  annually  by  its  use,  nor  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  rendered  worse  than  valueless  long  before  they  die. 

Even  in  this  imperfect  view  of  the  subject,  how  vast  is  the  con- 
sumption of  man’s  precious  existence,  by  the  use  of  this  destroyer  of  the 
life  of  man,  this  worse  than  murderer  of  millions,  this  foe  to  morality, 
intelligence,  and  happiness,  this  hot-house  of  animal  passion,  this  en- 
tlironer  of  all  that  is  vicious  and  miserable,  and  dethrone!*  of  all  that  is 
good  and  great  in  our  nature. 

Inference. — Since  alcohol  shortens  human  life,  no  crime  is  greater 
than  that  of  making , rending , or  drinking  it.  Man’s  existence  is  his  all. 

'Whatever  shortens  man’s  earthly  existence,  cuts  him  off  from  all  the 
blessings  and  enjoyments  of  life.  Upon  the  value  of  life  I will  not  here 
descant.  Ask  the  dying  man  what  he  will  give  for  a day  or  an  hour 
longer.  ‘My  all,  and  a world  of  thanks  besides!’  What  punish- 
ment is  too  great  for  the  murderer?  None  ; not  all  combined.  Yet  lie 
only  abridges  the  period  of  man’s  earthly  existence.  Whoever  furthers 
this  result,  be  it  by  fire  or  sword,  by  the  knife  or  the  gun,  by  arsenic  or 

* See  an  article  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  from  which  this  statement  is  copied 
This  was  the  result  of  a chemical  analysis. 
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laudanum,  or  by  intoxicating  stimulants,  is  equally  guilty  and  equally 
deserving  of  punishment,  because,  mark  well  the  ground  of  the  infer- 
ence, they  one  and  all  do  precisely  the  same  thing — they  shorten 

HUMAN  LIFE. 

Still  farther.  ‘ The  partaker  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.’  All  those  who 
aid  or  abet,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  criminal  result,  are  guilty  and 
punishable.  If  one  thief  should  engage  you  in  conversation  and 
thereby  enable  his  partner  to  pick  your  pocket,  would  the  punishment 
of  the  actual  thief  satisfy  you  ? Should  one  robber  stop  the  horse  of  his 
victim,  a second  drag  him  from  it,  a third  hold  his  hands,  a fourth 
plunge  the  fatal  dagger  to  his  heart,  a fifth  rob,  and  a sixth  bury  him, 
would  the  law  be  satisfied  with  the  condign  punishment  of  the  fourth 
one,  or  the  actual  murderer  'l  Does  not  every  principle  of  law,  every 
element  of  right  and  justice,  every  principle  of  reason,  require  the  pun- 
ishment of  them  all  ? I appeal  whether  this  principle  of  common  law 
is  not  also  a principle  of  common  sense  and  of  even-handed  justice  ? I 
leave  the  decision  of  this  question  with  you  distiller,  you  wholesaler  or 
retailer,  you  drinker,  moderate  or  excessive.  To  decide  it  in  the 
affirmative,  as  every  reasoning  mind  must  decide  it,  is  to  return  a ver- 
dict of  guilty  against  every  one  at  all  concerned  in  the  manufacture , sale , 
or  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors,  in  any  and  every  form  and  degree.  The 
inference  is  too  startling,  but  yet  inevitable.  Put  the  ninth  proposition 
and  this  inference  together,  and  say  what  they  deserve  by  what  they  do 
in  shortening  human  life. 

And  all  for  money . Suppose  you  alcohol  makers  and  venders  should 
set  up  a dollar  as  a shooting  mark,  but  directly  within  the  range  and 
reach  of  your  balls,  there  are  multitudes  of  drinkers.  You  one  and  all 
keep  firing  at  the  dollar,  but  shooting  down  the  drinkers,  each  shot  tell- 
ing upon  their  very  life’s  blood.  You  see  them  fall,  but  keep  on  firing. 
Are  you  innocent  ? If  not,  what  is  your  crime  ? Ask  the  bereaved 
wives  and  children  of  your  victims.  Ask  your  own  consciences 
what  you  are  by  what  you  do , or  at  least  help  to  do  ? Now  God  has 
established  a universal,  an  invariable,  and  an  inevitable  connection 
between  the  manufacturing  and  drinking  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  kindling  of  the  animal  passions  and  the  shortening  of 
human  life  on  the  other,  precisely  the  same  connection  which  we  have 
supposed  between  your  firing  at  the  dollar  and  shooting  down  the  men. 
Now  put  this  and  that  together,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions.  True, 
you  fire  at  the  dollar  ; but  your  every  shot  penetrates  the  very  vitals  of 
drinkers.  This  is  indeed  thrusting  the  cold  steel  into  the  very  vitals  of 
the  manufacturers  and  venders,  but  it  is  the  naked  steel  of  truth , sharp- 
ened by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thrust  home  by  the  strong  arm  of  fact 
and  reason. 

No  wonder  you  begin  to  flutter,  and  to  parry  these  terrible  results. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  for  evasion.  Go  back  with  me  and  scrutinize 
as  closely  as  you  please,  every  proposition  and  inference  made,  every 
principle  adduced  ; and  if  you  can  overthrow  any  of  them,  then,  but  not 
otherwise,  may  you  escape  these  murderous  inferences.  1.  Is  there 
not  a fixed  connexion  between  the  states  of  mind  and  body  ? Unques- 
tionably. Do  not  the  states  of  the  body  reciprocally  affect  those  of  the 
mind?  2.  Are  not  these  relations  governed  by  invariable  laws  of  cause 
and  effect  ? Indisputably  so.  3.  Does  not  all  our  happiness  flow  from 
law  obeyed,  and  is  not  all  our  suffering  merely  the  penalty  of  violated 
law  ? 4.  Does  not  virtue,  and  with  it,  happiness,  consist  in  the  harmo- 

nious exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  with  the  moral  predominant ; and 
do  not  vice  and  misery  consist  in  the  inordinate  exercise  of  the  animal 
passions,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  morality  and  intellect?  No  sane 
mind  will  question  it.  5.  Does  not  alcohol  powerfully  stimulate  the 
nerves  ? Apply  it  internally  to  the  exposed  nerves,  and  see.  6.  Does 
it  not  retain  its  stimulating  properties  after  it  is  taken  into  the  blood?  As 
. well  may  you  say  that  fire  does  not  burn  as  deny  it.  7.  Is  there  not  several 
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hundred  per  cent,  more  of  blood,  and  thus  of  this  powerful  stimulus,  car- 
ried to  the  brain,  thus  exciting  the  mind , than  is  carried  to  any  other 
equally  large  portion  of  the  system?  Ask  physiologists,  or  observe  whether 
alcoholic  drinks  do  not  excite  the  mind  and  feelings  vastly  more  than 
they  do  the  muscles.  8.  Does  not  alcohol  first  stimulate  and  then 
benumb  the  animal  propensities,  and  weaken  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers  ; thus  reversing  the  natural  order  af  things,  and  producing  vice, 
and  with  it,  misery  of  the  worst  kind,  by  violating  the  highest  iaws  of 
our  being  ? Let  either  the  science  of  phrenology,  or  the  phenomena  of 
drunkenness,  or  other  analagous  facts,  answer.  9.  Does  not  alcohol 
shorten  life  by  exhausting  the  vital  energies  without  re-supplying  them  ? 
This  proposition  is  invulnerable.  Then  is  not  every  individual  who  fur- 
thers this  result,  guilty  of  shortening  human  life,  just  to  make  money? 
Ask  either  common  law,  or  your  own  consciences.  Ask  reason,  or  facts, 
or  a sense  of  right.  Every  proposition  is  invulnerable,  and  this  terrible 
inference  therefore  unavoidable.  Think  of  these  things  ; and  since  you 
cannot  escape  the  penalty  of  violated  law,  penitently  acknowledge  that 
you  are  perpetrating  suicide,  gradually  or  rapidly,  but  surely,  according 
to  the  amount  you  drink  ; or  committing  homicide,  wholesale  or  retail, 
according  to  the  extent  of  your  custom. 

Objections. — 1.  If  you  object  by  saying  : Then  the  maker  of  the 
gun  is  responsible  for  the  murders  that  may  be  caused  by  it,  I reply, 
that  between  the  making  of  the  gun  and  the  death  caused  by  it,  there  is 
no  necessary  or  invariable  connexion  ; whereas,  between  the  making, 
and  vending,  and  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  consequent  short- 
ening of  human  life,  and  the  production  of  misery,  there  exist  fixed  and 
certain  relations  of  cause  and  effect ; the  former  causing  the  latter,  espe- 
cially as  ninety-nine-hundreths  of  all  the  liquors  made  and  sold,  are  to 
drink , and  known  to  be  so  by  maker  and  vender. 

2.  If  you  farther  object,  that  4 alcohol  is  a good  creature  of  God 
that  had  it  not  been  beneficial,  he  never  would  have  made  it,  I reply. 
He  no  more  makes  alcohol  than  he  makes  a steam-boat,  or  a mince  pie. 
True,  the  original  elements  which,  separated  from  some  particles  and 
combined  with  others,  constitute  alcohol,  are  contained  in  the  grain ; but 
there  is  not  a particle  of  alcohol  in  a million  bushels  of  grain,  any  more 
than  there  is  a steam-boat  in  a forest,  or  the  expansive  gas  of  gun-pow- 
der in  salt-petre,  charcoal  and  sulphur,  each  a thousand  miles  from  the 
other.  If  iron  ore  in  a forest  is  a steamboat,  or  men  in  the  woods  a city, 
or  wood  potash,  then  is  there  alcohol  in  grain.  Had  it  been  necessary 
for  man,  or  even  promotive  of  his  good,  God  would  have  created  alcohol 
in  its  pure  state.  The  fact  is  a little  remarkable,  that  alcohol  can  be  pro- 
duced from  grain,  only  after  it  begins  to  decay , 

8.  4 But  Christ  turned  water  into  wine.’  Gentle  reader,  all  the  wine 
made  out  of  tvater  , you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  drink.  Nor  will  4 new 
wine,’  or  unfermented  beer,  or  sweet  cider  injure  you  ; for  it  is  the  fer- 
mentation that  engenders  the  alcohol.  Keep  within  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Bible,  and  wine  will  not  harm  you. 

4.  4 If  I do  not  make  and  sell  ardent  spirits,  some  one  else  will ; 
and  I may  as  well  have  the  profit,  as  they.  ’ So  you  may,  and  the  curses 
with  it.  We  have  already  shown,  that  to  make,  or  sell,  or  drink  it,  is 
wrong  ; and  that  to  do  wrong,  that  is,  to  violate  law,  incurs  its  penalties ; 
and  you  may  as  well  suffer  the  penalties  as  any  one. 

5.  4 But  alcohol  is  necessary  as  a medicine/  Then  use  it  as  such. 
I grant  that  cases  of  nervous  prostration  may  sometimes  occur,  which 
require  some  potent  stimulant  to  rouse  them  ; but  in  such  cases,  let  the 
physician  deal  it  out,  a tea-spoon  full  at  a time,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  deemed  a potent  dose  for  a robust  man. 

6.  4 But  I never  sell  to  a man  when  he  is  drunk,  but  only  to  moderate 
drinkers/  That  is,  you  will  not  actually  kill  off  a drunkard,  yet  you 
will  make  a sober  man  a drunkard.  You  will  not  push  the  head  of  the 
drowning  man  under  water,  but  you  will  push  the  man  who  is  safe  on 
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shore  into  the  stream  ; you  will  not  perpetrate  the  last  act  in  the  drama 
of  death,  whilst  you  hesitate  not  to  keep  bringing  men  into  that  state 
which  will  inevitably  shorten  their  days. 

7.  4 But  I can  measure  my  depth  and  stop  wrhen  I please.’  Observe 
what  we  have  shown,  that  alcoholic  stimulants  deaden  the  organs  of 
self-government,  leaving  you  a prey  to  your  inclinations.  Stop  now , if 
ever. 

PROPOSITION  X. — Such  are  the  'physical  relations  existing  between 
parents  and  their  offspring , that  the  drinking  propensity  of  the  former  is 
liable , if  not  almost  certain , to  be  transmitted  to  the  latter . — But  for  the 
existence  of  some  laws  of  relation  in  accordance  with  which  the  qualities 
of  the  parents  are  transmitted  to  their  children,  the  latter  would  be  as 
liable  to  resemble  any  of  the  brutes,  or  a tree,  or  stone,  as  their  parents. 
But  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  4 like  begets  like,’  4 each  after  its 
kind.’  There  are  family  faces  and  family  forms  of  the  body,  family 
talents  and  family  tastes  and  dispositions,  and  last,  not  least,  family- 
forms  of  the  head  and  family  appetites. 

Both  phrenology  and  physiology  fully  establish  the  assertion,  that 
not  only  different  forms  of  the  body,  but  also  certain  forms  of  the  head 
or  certain  phrenological  developments,  and  of  course  the  accompanying 
qualities  of  mind,  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  Thus, 
whole  families,  from  the  great  grandsire  of  all,  down  through  all  the 
branches  of  his  descendants,  will  be  over-fond  of  money,  or  proud,  or 
eminently  talented,  or  ambitious,  or  mathematical,  or  mechanical,  or 
tuneful,  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence  the  proverb,  4 like  mother , like 
daughter .’ 

Fully  to  establish  this  proposition  and  its  several  applications,  which 
involve  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives  for  total  abstinence,  would 
require  more  time  and  space  than  we  can  here  spare.  This  principle  is 
understood,  and  successfully  applied  to  perfecting  the  shape,  qualities 
and  dispositions  of  animals.  It  applies  equally  to  man,  only  in  a still 
greater  degree,  because  of  his  greater  number  of  qualities  to  be  compoun- 
ded, and  the  far  greater  value  of  the  improvement  effected.  This  motive 
bears  with  prodigious  force  upon  this  subject  in  four  ’ways  : 

Firstly.  By  the  direct  descent  of  the  drinking  propensity.  1.  Not 
only  do  the  phrenological  developments  of  parents  descend  to  their 
children,  and  with  them  the  accompanying  mental  qualities,  but  also 
their  particular  forms  of  manifestation.  Hence,  if  the  appetite  of  the 
father  fastens  upon  or  rejects  oysters,  or  ardent  spirit,  butter,  &c.,  that 
of  the  son  will  fasten  upon  or  reject  the  same  articles,  and  induce  the 
consequences.  The  father  of  Dr.  Kimball,  of  Sackett’s  Harbour,  N.  Y.s 
could  never  endure  the  taste  or  smell  of  butter ; and  his  son,  though  a 
merchant,  will  never  keep  butter  in  his  store,  solely  on  account  of  the 
disgust  he  instinctively  feels  towards  it,  preferring  to  forego  the  loss  of 
both  profits  and  customers,  rather  than  to  have  it  about  him  ; nor  can  he 
sit  at  a table  on  which  it  is,  unless  it  is  of  the  purest,  sweetest  kind. 

If  the  Acquisitiveness  of  the  parent  fasten  upon  landed  property,  that 
of  his  descendants  will  fasten  upon  the  same.  The  town  records  of 
Newbury,  Mass.,  near  two  centuries  ago,  required  the  selectmen  4 to 

see  that  Mr.  L gets  no  more  land  than  what  belongs  to  him.’  The 

disposition  to  acquire  land,  -which  this  caution  implies,  is  exhibited  in 
his  descendants  down  to  the  present  time.  Not  only  is  the  land  which 
he  selected  in  1640,  in  Newbury,  still  owned  by  his  descendants  of  the 
same  name,  but  their  Acquisitiveness  has  fastened  upon  land,  land  espe- 
cially, in  distinction  from  other  kinds  of  property,  and  there  are  few,  if 
any,  families  in  this  country,  who  now  own  so  large  tracts  of  land  as  this. 
2.  The  general  states  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the  parents,  are  imparted 
to  their  children.  Now  alcohol  stimulates  the  animal  passions  of  the 
parent,  and  weakens  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  begets  the 
same  characteristics  in  their  children.  Hence  the  children  of  drinkers  are 
never  as  intellectual  or  moral  as  those  of  others,  are  usually  dull  scholars. 
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quarrelsome  and  vicious,  and  the  pests  of  society.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  a father  should  be  a drunkard,  only  that  he  should  love  and  long 
after  6 the  good  creature.  ’ Volumes  of  this  class  of  facts  might  he 
adduced,  but  our  space  allows  us  only  to  state  the  principle.  Again  : 
the  irritated  state  of  the  parents’  mind  will  so  shape  his  conduct  to  the 
child,  as  to  excite  and  thus  re-increase  the  same  animal  organs,  not  to 
mention  the  strong  disposition  of  the  child  to  imitate  him. 

Secondly.  Whilst  the  talents  are  mostly  imparted  by  the  mother, 
the  propensities  and  desires  usually  descend  in  the  line  of  the  father . 
Hence  this  love  of  stimulants  is  more  liable  to  be  transmitted  by  the 
father  than  all  his  talents,  thus  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  father  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

Thirdly.  Sometimes  these  qualities  pass  the  first  generation  only  to 
appear  in  the  next,  so  that  even  though  your  children  may  possibly 
escape  destruction,  this  liquor-loving  stream  which  springs  from  you  is 
almost  sure  to  flow  on  to  generations  yet  unborn,  widening  and  deepen- 
ing as  it  progresses,  either  breaking  out  here  and  there  and  yonder,  or 
else  sweeping  your  name  and  race  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  True,  the 
superior  virtue  of  the  mother  may  arrest  its  flow  at  its  fountain  head, 
yet  what  rational  parent  will  run  the  venture?  Is  not  this  a most  power- 
ful motive  to  young  ladies  promptly  to  refuse  the  addresses  of  those 
young  men  who  drink  a drop  of  any  kind  of  stimulants  ? Every  woman 
who  marries  even  an  occasional  stimulator,  is  in  imminent  danger,  aye, 
almost  sure,  of  losing  the  affections  of  her  first,  her  only  love,  past  all 
recovery,  and  to  follow  him  to  an  early  and  most  bitter  grave;  and  also 
of  seeing  her  sons,  otherwise  her  comfort  and  support,  become  her  bro- 
ken reed,  her  deepest  disgrace,  redoubling  the  indescribable  miseries  of  a 
drinking  husband  in  the  still  deeper,  bitterer  miseries  of  drinking,  besot- 
ted 6 children  and  children’s  children.’ 

Fourthly.  Children  are  very  likely  to  have  this  liquor-loving  taste 
kindled  by  their  nurses  giving  them  milk-punch,  toddy,  &c.,  and  still 
more  by  their  mothers  drinking  these  drinks,  or  wine,  ale,  porter,  strong 
beer,  &c.,  a practice  quite  common,  but  most  pernicious.  Though, 
by  unduly  stimulating  the  stomach,  it  may  temporarily  augment  the 
quantity  of  milk,  it  eventually  (as  seen  before)  only  diminishes, 
weakens  and  poisons  it,  injuring  both  mother  and  child,  besides  planting 
a love  of  liquor  in  the  infantile  bosom. 

Those  Phrenologists  who  stimulate  themselves,  thereby  evince  either 
their  utter  ignorance  of  the  bearings  of  this  science,  or  a criminality  far 
greater  than  those  who  do  not  understand  it  ; for  no  individual  of 
ordinary  intellect  could  become  throughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Phrenology,  without  becoming  a thorough-going  temperance  man,  both 
by  example  and  precept. 

I adjure  you,  therefore,  by  your  love  of  that  pure,  perennial  fountain 
of  pleasure,  that  ocean  of  mental  and  moral  enjoyment  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible,  flowing  from  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  also  by  that  literal  hell  of  misery  upon  earth  which  inevitably 
overtakes  and  overwhelms  every  violator  of  these  laws  ; I adjure  you  by 
your  love  of  life  and  your  fear  of  death,  and  of  such  a death,  but  espe- 
cially, by  the  love  you  bear  to  your  family,  your  name,  your  offspring, 
and  your  posterity  ; by  all  that  is  beautiful,  all  that  is  sacred  in  your 
nature,  I adjure  you,  abstain  teetotally , now  and  forever , from  every 
form,  every  admixture,  every  degree,  of  alcoholic,  intoxicating  and 
stimulating  drinks. 


TIGHT-LACING, 

OR  THE  EVILS  OF 

COMPRESSING  THE  ORGANS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

BY 

O.  S.  FOWLES,  Practical  Phrenologist. 


‘ NATURAL  WAISTS,  OR  NO  WIVES.’ 


The  self-induced  evils  under  which  mankind  groan,  are  many  and 
distressing.  Of  these,  some  are  imposed  by  intemperance,  and  others 
by  poverty,  sickness,  and  the  artificial  state  of  society  in  which  we  live  ; 
but  all  are  brought  upon  man  by  himself.  But  the  great  proportion 
of  them  are  inflicted  by  the  tyrant  goddess  fashion  ; of  which  tight 
lacing  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  injurious.  For  the  last  ten  years, 
the  author  has  taken  a bold  and  public  stand  against  these  evils,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  In  his  work  on  Matrimony,  he  censured  this  wicked 
practice  in  terms  of  unqualified  disapprobation,  even  though  fully  aware 
that  its  sale  would  be  materially  injured  thereby.  He  has  since  had  the 
unspeakable  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  these  brief  but  pungent  re- 
marks, have  led  to  the  formation  of  Anti-Lacing  Societies , and  been  a 
rallying  point  for  the  friends  of  ‘natural  waists,  or  no  wives.’  With  the 
view  of  extending  his  usefulness  in  this  department,  and  doing  what  he 
can  to  render  a practice  wdiich  is  as  great  an  evil  as  intemperance  ever 
was,  and  greater  than  that  vice  now  is,  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  fashionable 
and  pernicious,  he  has  determined  to  devote  the  following  pages  exclu- 
sively to  a practical  exposition  of  the  evils  of  this  fashion,  and  thereby 
do  what  he  can  to  induce  young  men  not  to  require  this  self-immolation 
at  the  hands  of  woman,  and  induce  the  latter  to  abandon  a practice  sa 
destructive  of  their  own  happiness  and  so  detrimental  to  posterity. 

In  order  fully  to  present  this  whole  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  somewhat  fully  the  functions  and  uses  of  the  principal  organs 
of  the  body,  but  the  science  therein  involved  will  be  dwelt  upon  no  far- 
ther than  is  indispensable  to  show  now  this  foolish  but  pernicious  prac- 
tice destroys  personal  happiness,  mars  beauty,  undermines  the  constitu- 
tion, depresses  the  spirits,  shortens  life,  and  injures  posterity.  Do  not, 
fair  reader,  discard  these  pages  with  a sneer,  but  'peruse  attentively , and 
then  act  as  intellect  and  moral  principle  may  dictate. 

The  human  body,  then,  is  composed  of  three  great  classes  of  organs,, 
all  distinct  in  their  nature  and  ends,  but  each  indispensable  to  happiness, 
and  even  to  life.  These  classes  of  organs  and  their  functions  are  some- 
times called  Temper  aments , and  the  predominance  or  deficiency  of  either, 
is  called  the  predominance  or  deficiency  of  the  corresponding  Tempera- 
ment. These  classes  of  organs  or  temperaments  are, 

1.  The  Vital  or  Nourishing  Temperament;  which  embraces  the 
heart,  lungs,  digestive  apparatus,  blood,  viscera,  and  all  the  internal 
organs,  analagous  to  those  removed  from  animals  in  fitting  them  for  the 
table,  and  contained  within  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Its  predominance 
gives  a thick-set,  stocky  form  of  body,  together  with  depth,  breadth,  and 
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often  roundness  of  shoulders,  and  thus  a full,  capacious  chest ; throws 
the  arms  far  apart  and  sets  them  well  back ; gives  a well-developed  abdo- 
men, large  and  strong  lungs  ; great  power  of  voice ; a full  strong  pulse ; 
sound,  and  well  set  teeth  ; plumpness  of  person  ; a large  waist ; full 
bust,  and  good  figure.  This  organization  gives  great  strength  of  consti- 
tution and  vigour  of  body ; a strong  hold  on  life ; a capacity  for  endur- 
ing fatigue,  privation,  and  exposure;  an  abundant  supply  of  animal  life 
and  vital  energy,  to  be  expended  either  by  the  muscles  in  physical  exer- 
tion, or  by  the  brain  and  nerves  in  thought  or  feeling  ; give  warmth  and 
elasticity  of  feeling,  and  a hearty  relish  for  food,  sleep,  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  animal  life.  They  furnish  vitality.  They  impart  that  animal 
life,  that  physical  vigour,  required  by  every  muscle,  by  every  nerve,  by 
the  brain,  by  all  portions  of  the  body  to  sustain  them  in  action.  With- 
out this  vitality  they  die  instanter.  With  it  but  sparingly  supplied, 
the  brain,  the  muscles  droop,  become  inert,  and  die.  Lassitude,  general 
weakness,  fatigue,  a permanent  faintness  or  sinking  of  spirit,  together 
with  this  whole  class  of  feelings,  grow  out  of  the  feebleness  of  these 
organs.  Many  readers  know  by  experience  what  a weakening  influ- 
ence indigestion,  or  extreme  fatigue,  or  bad  breath,  say  the  feeling  of 
suffocation  produced  by  being  in  a crowded  room,  or  a muggy  atmos- 
phere, &c.,  have  on  both  the  mind  and  the  body.  Being  hard  put  to  it 
for  breath,  or  afflicted  with  the  asthma,  or  troubled  with  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  or  diarrhea,  or  spitting  of  blood,  or  a sinking  down  into 
consumption,  are  all  but  disorders  of  this  range  of  organs,  and  the 
languid  faintness  and  feebleness  occasioned  thereby,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate both  their  function  and  the  effect  of  their  feebleness  or  disease. 

This  portion  of  the  body  not  only  originates  vitality,  but  supports 
and  sustains  the  whole  animal  economy  ; and  constitutes  the  fountain- 
head and  main  source  of  animal  power  and  vital  energy  ; manufactures 
animal  heat ; resists  cold  and  heat,  disease  and  death  ; and  re-supplies 
the  brain,  nerves  and  muscles  with  that  vital  energy  which  their  every 
action  compels  them  to  expend.  It  is  the  first  portion  of  the  animal 
economy  formed,  and  the  means  employed  in  manufacturing  and  depo- 
siting matter  for  the  formation,  growth,  and  nutrition  of  all  the  parts 
requiring  either  ; and  hence,  is  most  active  in  childhood  and  youth, 
when  these  f unctions  are  the  most  vigorous.  Life  is  also  extinguished 
sooner  by  a blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  than  on  any  other  part,  the 
head  not  excepted,  and  the  blood  in  such  cases,  instead  of  coagulating,  re- 
mains liquid,  all  showing  that  these  internal  organs  are  the  fountain  and 
centre  of  animal  life.  All  aged,  all  eminently  talented  persons,  will  be 
found  to  possess  amply  developed  chests  ; and  all  consumptive  and  short- 
lived families,  to  have  narrow  chests.  All  grand-mothers  will  be  found 
to  have  large  waists  ; for,  without  that  ample  stock  of  vitality  furnished 
thereby,  they  cannot  live  to  become  grand-mothers.  The  chests  of 
long-lived  persons,  and  of  hale,  hearty  families,  will  always  be  found 
to  be  deep,  ample,  and  expansive  ; their  shoulders  broad,  waists  large, 
and  persons  stocky ; but  those  who  die  young,  unless  of  accident  or  some 
accute,  inflammatory  disease,  as  well  as  sickly,  delicate,  feeble  children 
and  invalids,  will  be  found  to  be  slim -built,  narrow  and  shallow  chest- 
ed, small  around  the  waist,  and  poorly  developed  in  the  abdomen  ; as 
are  most  who  are  afflicted  with  dispepsia,  liver-complaint,  scrofula, 
weakness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  consumption,  and  this  whole  class 
of  diseases.  The  cause  of  these  diseases  is  feeble  vital  organs,  and  their 
indications  are  a narrow  chest  and  small  waist.  Other  things  being  the 
same,  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  these  vital  organs,  that  is,  to 
the  fulness  of  the  waist  and  expansion  of  the  chest,  will  be  the  health 
and  strength  of  constitution.  Show  me  a narrow  chest  and  small  waist, 
and  I will  show  you  a delicate,  sickly  invalid  ; but  let  the  heart,  lungs, 
digestive  apparatus,  and  circulation  be  vigorous,  and  the  whole  system 
is  vigorous ; the  feelings  buoyant,  and  elastic  ; the  health  excellent ; 
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diseases  resisted ; and  life  prolonged.  Were  I to  take  tlie  most  effectual 
method  I know  of  for  undermining  the  health  of  an  enemy,  and  making 
him  perfectly  wretched,  I would  cramp  his  vital  organs — in  other  words, 
I would  lacc  him. 

Another  illustration.  Deprive  the  stomach  of  its  required  supply  of 
food.  You  become  weaker  and  fainter  in  mind,  in  body,  till  you  die 
of  pure  inanition.  And  this  will  show  both  the  nature  and  function  of 
digestion,  and  the  importance  of  a healthy  stomach,  as  well  as  of  fur- 
nishing the  right  kind  and  quantity  of  food.  Another.  Go  without 
breath,  or  breathe  impure  air,  or  air  saturated  with  poisonous  gases,  or 
breathe  only  half  enough,  or  compress  the  chest,  and  the  office  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  abundance  of  wholesome  air  for 
respiration,  will  become  sensibly  apparent.  Or  let  the  heart  become 
enfeebled — its  pulsations  laboured  and  inefficient, — the  blood  unequally 
distributed,  the  hands  and  feet  cold,  but  the  head  burning  up  with  heat, 
the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  body  chilly,  the  blood  diseased — any 
disorder  affecting  the  circulation,  and  you  will  have  a practical  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  of  a vigorous  circulation.  Let  the  liver,  let 
the  kidneys,  let  any  of  the  internal  organs  be  disordered,  and  we  then 
feel  the  value  of  vitality  by  its  scarcity. 

Turn  the  tables.  Let  the  muscles  be  powerful,  so  that  you  can  turn 
off  any  quantity  of  work,  and  for  year  after  year  ; or  walk  a great  dis- 
tance without  fatigue  ; or  move,  labour,  and  do  every  thing  with  per- 
fect ease  and  even  pleasure.  Let  the  lungs  be  large  and  active,  so  that 
you  can  drink  in  full  and  constant  supplies  of  fresh  air  to  invigorate 
the  whole  system,  and  charge  it  with  that  vital  electricity  derived  from 
breath.  Let  the  heart  send  the  blood,  thus  thoroughly  vitalized,  bound- 
ing and  rushing  through  all  parts  of  the  system,  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  imparting  health,  energy,  power,  spontaneous  action, 
to  every  muscle,  nerve,  the  brain  included.  Let  the  digestion  be  per- 
fect. Let  food  never  trouble  you.  Let  it  fill  up  your  person,  make 
perfect  chyle,  perfect  blood.  Let,  in  short,  all  the  vital  organs  be  fully 
developed,  be  healthy,  be  vigorous,  so  that  your  supply  of  vitality  is 
abundant,  and  a flow  of  healthy,  happy  feeling  thrills  throughout  your 
whole  frame.  Disease  keeps  aloof.  Distress  is  a total  stranger.  You 
know  no  pain.  All  you  see,  all  you  feel,  all  you  do,  but  makes  you 
happy , — happy  beyond  what  words  can  express.  Experience  alone  can, 
disclose  the  height,  the  depth,  the  extent,  the  sweetness  of  that  happi- 
ness which  flows  from  a healthy  vital  apparatus. 

But  to  show  the  rationale  of  this  whole  subject  still  more  specifically. 
The  food  received  into  the  stomach,  when  converted  into  chyle,  escapes 
through  an  opening  called  the  pyloric  orifice,  into  the  duodenum,  where 
it  receives  two  secretions,  the  one  from  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  other 
from  the  pancreas  or  sweet  bread — the  two  converting  it  into  a milky 
substance  which  contains  all  the  properties  of  blood,  except  the  oxygen 
received  from  the  air.  Exposed  to  air  it  turns  red.  As  the  food  passes 
along  the  intestines,  it  is  assorted,  the  refuse  part  continuing  along  the 
intestinal  canal  till  it  is  rejected  in  the  form  of  foeces,  and  the  nourishing 
properties  being  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  which  carry  the  nutrition 
along  up  near  the  back  bone  till  it  empties  itself  into  the  heart,  where, 
mixing  with  the  blood,  it  is  itself  converted  into  blood  ; and  is  sent  by 
the  heart,  first  to  the  lungs,  to  be  oxygenated  or  charged  with  vitality, 
and  then  to  be  received  back  into  the  heart  and  sent  round  the  whole 
system  on  its  life-imparting  mission.  If  the  digestion  be  bad,  the  blood, 
is  of  course  imperfect,  or  perhaps  loaded  with  disease  ; for  when  food 
lies  long  in  the  stomach  without  being  digested,  it  ferments,  that  is, 
decays  or  rots,  and  thus  engenders  vast  quantities  of  corruption,  which, 
entering  the  blood,  carry  disease  to  all  portions  of  the  system,  escap- 
ing by  slow  degrees  through  the  lungs,  and  by  insensible  perspiration. 
Hence  the  importance  of  having  good  food,  and  that  perfectly  digested  ; 
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and,  when  digestion  is  imperfect,  of  restoring  it  again  to  powerful  and 
healthy  action. 

The  heart,  by  every  pulsation,  propels  the  blood  along  the  arteries, 
which  continue  to  divide  and  subdivide,  till  they  become  too  small  to  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye.  They  can  be  traced  into  subdivisons  still  more 
minute  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  but  the  most  powerful  optical  in- 
struments cannot  trace  them  to  their  termination,  so  infinitely  small  and 
numerous  are  their  ramifications.  Indeed,  the  finest  point  that  can  be 
made  cannot  be  inserted  in  the  flesh  without  penetrating  them.  It  is  in 
these  inconceivably  small  capillary  vessels  that  the  blood  expands  its 
life-giving  energies.  It  then  passes  into  the  veins.  But,  by  this  time, 
it  becomes  charged  with  carbon,  of  which  charcoal  is  mainly  composed, 
which  evolves  so  poisonous  a gas  when  burned.  This  carbon  it  is 
which  gives  it  its  dark  blue,  leaden  aspect.  To  carry  off  this  carbon  by 
respiration,  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  lungs.  When,  however,  respi- 
ration is  imperfect,  the  air  close,  the  breathing  obstructed  by  asthma, 
whale-bone,  or  steel  bars,  this  deadly  poison,  unable  to  escape,  is 
compelled  to  return  with  the  blood,  to  irritate  the  system,  to  enfeeble 
vitality,  to  destroy  life. 

Stop  the  action  of  the  stomach  by  withholding  nutrition,  and  how 
soon  human  beings  die.  Suspend  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  by  with- 
holding air,  and  how  soon  they  suffocate  ! And  just  in  that  proportion 
in  which  either  of  these  great  functions  is  retarded,  in  just  that  propor- 
tion is  life  extinguished  and  death  hastened.  Tight-lacing  cramps  the 
action  of  both  the  lungs  and  stomach,  and  thereby  retards  both  digestion 
and  respiration,  and  in  just  that  proportion  deprives  those  who  lace  of 
life. 

The  amount  of  air  supposed  to  be  breathed  at  each  ordinary,  natural 
inspiration,  is  found  to  average  about  six  pints ; while  the  amount  usually 
inspired  by  a tight-laced  lady , is  only  about  three  pints,  or  a diminution 
of  about  one  half!  Of  course,  tight-lacers  have  only  half  of  their 
natural  powers  of  life,  and  are  therefore  only  about  half  alive,  the  other 
half  being  dead — dead  while  they  live , besides  the  shortening  of  their 
lives  by  hastening  death. 

Again.  Notice  the  process  of  breathing  in  yourself  ; and  when  un- 
restrained, you  will  see  a full  free  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
ribs.  Lacing  prevents  that  expansion  of  the  chest  wffich  is  natural  in 
breathing,  and  by  means  of  which  alone  air  can  be  admitted  into  the 
lungs.  This  shows  how  it  is  that  tight-lacing  prevents  breathing,  and 
thus  literally  suffocates  its  fashionable  victim.  And  I now  appeal  to 
every  corseted  woman,  whether  she  does  not  experience  a sinking  faint- 
ness, a choking  for  want  of  breath,  a suffocating  sensation,  as  though 
she  should  die;  a panting  for  breath,  which,  carried  much  farther, 
would  destroy  life  on  the  spot.  It  is  this  which  occasions  so  many 
laced  women  to  faint  at  church,  or  on  occasions  where  the  house  is  full, 
and  the  air  therefore  less  pure.  They  obtain  but  little  breath  at  all 
events,  and  that  little  being  impure,  they  faint  for  mere  want  of  it,  in- 
cluding also  that  want  of  circulation,  caused  by  cramping  the  heart  and 
arteries.  And  how  quick  a woman  comes  to  herself,  when  her  girt- 
strings  are  cut ! 


Tight  lacing  violates  another  important  physiological  principle.  Di- 
gestion is  greatly  facilitated  by  motion  in  the  stomach.  Indeed,  without 
this  motion,  its  functions  soon  become  enfeebled,  its  conditions  diseased, 
its  product  corrupt,  and  life  itself  consequently  enfeebled,  by  the  disease 
thereby  engendered  in  the  whole  system.  To  render  this  motion  con- 
stant, and  thus  perpetually  to  assist  digestion,  it  is  so  arranged  that 
every  breath  we  draw  presses  downward  upon  all  the  organs  below  the 
lungs,  and  thus  imparts  this  much  needed  motion  to  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus. But  tight-lacing  girts  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  lungs,  and 
cuts  off*  all  that  downward  movement  naturally  imparted  by  breathing 
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to  the  organs  of  digestion  ; and  confines  all  the  motion  occasioned  by 
breathing  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  lungs.  By  noticing  the 
motion  made  in  breathing,  it  is  easy  to  see  who  is  laced,  for  those  who 
are  laced,  will  heave  the  upper  part  of  their  chests  greatly,  but  the 
entire  region  of  the  abdomen  will  be  motionless  ; the  consequence  of 
which  is,  a most  fatal  torpor  of  the  whole  digestive  apparatus,  that 
gradually  but  effectually  stops  the  manufacture  and  flow  of  vitality  at 
its  fountain  head,  weakening  the  powers  of  life  while  we  live,  and  bring  - 
ing them  the  sooner  to  a fatal  cessation. 

One  appeal  more,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  cogent.  It  is  directed 
to  the  very  organ  that  makes  our  women  lace — to  their  vanity.  Prop- 
erly are  you  called  fair.  You  are  called  fair,  beautiful,  lovely,  hand- 
some, pretty,  graceful,  charming,  &c.  God  has  made  you  so.  Beauty 
is  indeed  a valuable  addition  to  the  character  of  woman.  Man  is  con- 
stituted to  love  female  beauty.  And  whatever  adds  to  your  beauty, 
should  be  sedulously  cultivated.  Whatever  detracts  therefrom,  should 
be  entirely  eschewed. 

Now’  what  effect  has  tiglit-lacing  on  beauty?  A most  pernicious  one — 
always , necessarily.  You  think  it  makes  you  handsome  ! But,  think 
you  that  the  wasp-like  waist  is  in  itself  more  beautiful  than  the  w-aist 
given  by  nature  ? Think  you  that  girting  the  waist  can  improve  the 
beauty  of  the  works  of  God  f How  wuuld  Venus  de  Medicis  look  with 
a little  pent  up  v’aist  ? As  well  pinch  up  or  destroy  any  other  portion 
of  the  system,  and  then  call  it  handsome  ! Nature  is  always  beautiful ; 
nature  distorted  is  always  homely.  Look  at  the  same  woman,  or  upon 
tw’o  women,  alike  except  that  the  waist  of  the  one  shall  be  distorted 
and  her  motions  cramped  by  corsets,  and  the  other  free,  her  motions 
natural,  easy  and  graceful,  and  then  tell  me  if  a naturally  full  w’aist 
rendered  small  artificially,  is  not  a deformity  ? 

But,  this  is  but  a small  part  of  the  reason  why  lacing  renders  a 
woman  homely.  Can  a poor , scrawny , pale-faced , spare-featured , 
ghastly -looking  woman,  possibly  be  handsome  ? Beauty  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a plump  person,  and  a ruddy  cheek.  But  sickness  always 
impairs  the  beauty  ; and  death,  by  rendering  the  cheeks  sunken  and 
the  looks  haggard,  destroys  true  beauty.  And  for  this  reason.  A full 
cheek  and  a plump  person  indicates  health  ; and  this,  a full  supply  of 
that  animal  vigour  on  winch  life  and  happiness  depend.  Now,  lacing 
impairs  the  health,  and  diminishes  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
This  enfeebles  vitality  and  invites  death,  and  thus  effaces  beauty. 
Beauty  cannot  exist  without  health  and  a fresh  countenance,  and  they 
cannot  exist  with  tight-lacing.  Lacing  diminishes  both  the  size  and 
the  vigour  of  the  whole  vital  apparatus,  and  this  causes  the  cheeks  to 
fall  in.  But  vigour  of  lungs  and  stomach  both  fill  out  and  also  redden 
the  cheeks,  and  hence  promote  beauty.  But  tight-lacing  has  been 
shown  to  destroy  both.  One  reason  why  marriage  impairs  the  beauty, 
is  because  it  impairs  the  health.  But  not  to  dwell  here.  I take  the  broad 
ground — a ground  supported  by  both  observation  and  science — that  no 
woman  having  an  artificial  waist  can  be  handsome.  Tiglit-lacing  would 
make  Venus  herself  homely — will  make  any  woman  homely,  tame  and 
uninteresting,  by  making  her  thin,  spare,  scrawny,  and  haggard  in 
appearance.  I wish  this  point  were  fully  understood.  It  alone  would 
break  up  lacing. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  even  the  worst.  Tight-lacing  diseases  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  retards  their  action.  Now  who  does  not  knew  that 
this  inaction  is  a most  powerful  promoter  of  disease.  Action  is  known 
to  work  off  most  kinds  of  disease.  Let  a healthy  man  keep  still  for  a few 
weeks,  and  disease  gathers  and  deepens  on  him,  till  he  is  compelled 
either  to  go  to  work  again,  or  else  to  die.  The  virtue  of  Rammagi’s 
tube  consists  in  its  giving  exercise  to  the  lungs.  Let  those  who  are 
predisposed  to  consumption  but  inflate  their  lungs  daily  and  hourly, 
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by  full  and  frequent  inspirations,  dilating  them  to  their  largest  capa^ 
city,  and  besides  remaining  healthy,  they  will  continually  increase 
in  size  and  strength.  But  let  the  opposite  course  be  pursued,  and  op- 
posite results  will  follow.  Let  the  lungs  be  cramped,  and  they  will 
become  diseased.  The  mere  pressure  of  the  corset  can  hardly  fail  to 
induce  inflammation ; and  this,  carried  far,  must  end  in  ulceration.  But 
however  detrimental  pressure  is  to  any  part  of  the  body,  and  to  the 
lungs  in  particular,  it  is  their  want  of  action  which  is  most  fatal  to  their 
healthy  condition.  The  law  that  governs  them  is,  constant  action,  or 
else  disease.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  lungs,  than  that  inaction 
which  tight-lacing  always  and  necessarily  induces.  This,  and  the 
pressing  together  of  their  pores,  which  inspirations  wrould  keep  apart, 
causes  adhesions,  and  these,  inflammation,  and  this,  ulcerations.  Scarcely 
any  one  cause  of  consumption  is  more  prolific.  And  yet,  its  victims 
are  said  to  die  of  consumption,  when  in  fact  they  die  of  lacing.  It  is 
just  as  bad  as  though  they  committed  suicide  by  strangling  themselves. 
They  do  commit  suicide  by  strangulation,  and  thus  break  the  hearts  of 
friends  and  family,  and  yet  the  real  cause  of  their  death  is  overlooked, 
or  else  kept  studiously  out  of  view. 

The  alarming  prevalence  of  consumption  within  the  last  few  years, 
should  cause  every  true  lover  of  his  country  to  weep.  It  has  broken  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  disconsolate  parents,  removing  one  by  one  their 
fond  hopes  and  blooming  daughters,  till  all  were  carried  to  their  long 
home,  and  they  hastened  into  their  graves  mourning.  And  all  because 
their  vain  but  ignorant  daughters  laced.  Tight-lacing  answers  the 
question,  ‘Why  do  so  many  more  females  die  of  consumption  than 
males  V 

But  its  effects  on  the  stomach  are  still  more  cramped  in  proportion, 
and  the  nourishing  of  the  system  is  reduced  in  even  a greater  ratio.  So 
that  tight-laeers  are  not  even  a quarter  alive,  and  are  more  than 
three  quarters  dead  while  alive.  How  can  the  liver  act,  when  drawn 
down  and  bandaged  with  a strong  girth  around  it  ? Not  only  is 
its  action  proportionally  enfeebled,  but  the  product  of  that  action 
becomes  corrupt,  because  the  organ  itself  becomes  diseased,  and 
the  stomach  thereby  corrupted,  and  the  blood  rendered  impure.  This 
carries  disease  to  every  portion  of  the  system  ; especially  to  the  brain , 
because  that  organ  receives  so  large  a supply  of  blood  from  tight-lacing. 
This  unfolds  another  cause  of  the  disceased  feelings  of  lacers.  Lacing 
corrupts  the  blood,  and  this  diseases  the  brain,  which  makes  the  feelings 
produced  by  the  action  of  that  brain  diseased.  This  diseased  action  of 
the  brain  is  usually  called  craziness,  or  insanity.  How  beautiful,  how 
philosophical  an  exposition  of  the  almost  universal  fact  that  those  who 
have  laced  so  tight  as  to  disease  the  blood,  are  crazy.  That  they  are 
crazy,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  state  of  mind  described  on  a former 
page,  and  will  be  rendered  still  more  evident  hereafter. 

The  state  of  mind  there  described,  is  only  the  effect  of  partial  insanity. 
That  tight-lacing  produces  this  state,  first,  by  sending  too  much  blood 
to  the  head  ; and  secondly,  by  corrupting  the  blood,  and  thereby  dis- 
easing the  brain,  is  self-evident ; and  this  principle  fully  eetablishes  and 
clearly  explains  the  fact,  that  tight-lacing  produces  mental  derangement . 

Tight-lacing  not  only  diseases  the  blood,  but  also  retards  its  circu- 
lation. How  com  a bandaged,  labouring  heart  give  full,  strong,  healthy 
pulsations,  when  thus  cramped  up  and  bandaged?  how  send  the  blood 
to  the  extremities,  and  force  it  through  all  the  almost  infinitely  minute 
and  ramified  veins  of  the  body  ? It  cannot : and  even  if  it  could,  the 
blood  would  be  stopped  in  its  course,  especially  to  and  from  its  lower  limbs, 
so  that  the  feet  must  necessarily  be  cold,  (universally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  disease,)  and  the  muscles  used  in  walking, 
be  enfeebled.  Who  ever  knew  tight-laced  women  capable  of  walking 
much?  How  soon  do  they  get  out  of  breath,  (because  the  lungs  will  not 
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admit  air  enough  to  vitalize  the  blood,)  and  become  fatigued  ? (because 
these  muscles  used  in  walking,  become  exhausted  from  the  absence  of 
well  arterialized  blood.)  No ! laced  ladies  are  good  enough  to  ride , 
on  the  softest  cushioned  and  most  easy -riding  carriages.  Take  care, 
driver  ! be  careful,  or  you’ll  jolt  them  in  two  ; for,  such  frail  ware 
break  in  two  very  easily,  in  the  middle. 

To  be  productive  of  health,  or  physical,  or  mental  happiness,  the  cir- 
culation must  be  uniform  ; and  every  thing  which  tends  either  to  retard 
the  circulation  as  a whole,  or  to  increase  the  circulation  of  some  portions, 
and  diminish  that  of  other  portions,  will  be  proportionally  ruinous . 
Medical  men  have  not  appreciated  the  importance  of  equality,  or  pro- 
portion, of  circulation  in  the  different  parts.  The  absence  of  this  uni- 
formity in  the  circulation,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  disease ; and 
restoring  it,  will  cure  most  diseases.  A moment’s  reflection  and  a little 
observation,  will  convince  every  one  of  the  importance  of  this  principle, 
and  also  show  how  wofully  it  is  violated  by  tight-lacing. 

A Philadelphia  physician,  in  a letter  to  a lady  on  the  effect  of  wearing 
corsets,  has  the  following  remarks  : 4 1 anticipate  the  happy  period 

when  the  fairest  portion  of  the  fair  creation  will  step  forth  unencumbered 
with  slabs  of  walnut  and  tiers  of  whalebone.  The  constitution  of  our 
females  must  be  excellent,  to  withstand  in  any  tolerably  degree,  the 
inflictions  of  the  corset,  eight  hours  every  day.  No  other  animal  could 
survive  it.  Take  the  honest  ox,  and  enclose  his  sides  with  hoop-poles, 
put  an  oaken  plank  beneath  him,  and  gird  the  whole  with  a bed  cord, 
and  demand  of  him  labour.  He  would  labour  indeed,  but  it  •would  be 
for  breath.’ 

The  second  great  function  of  life  affected  by  tight-lacing,  is  the  Ner- 
vous System  and  Brain — that  portion  of  the  body  called  into  action 
in  the  manufacture  and  exercise  of  feeling,  thought,  sensation — that 
portion  of  us  for  which  all  others  were  made,  and  which  lives  and  is , 
and  which  constitutes  the  most  exalted  function  of  our  nature,  as  well 
as  the  end  and  object  of  our  existence.  All  our  pleasures  are  experien- 
ced by  its  instrumentality,  and  are  connected  with  its  normal,  healthy 
action  ; while  every  pain  we  experience  or  are  capable  of  experiencing 
in  this  world,  is  the  legitimate  product  of  its  abnormal,  unhealthy  ac- 
tion. Nor  is  it  possible  for  these  organs  to  be  unhealthy,  or  morbidly 
active,  or  inflamed,  or  in  any  way  to  depart  from  their  healthy  action, 
without  causing  pain,  and  in  just  that  proportion  in  which  they  depart 
therefrom.  Those  in  whom  this  department  of  their  organization  either 
greatly  predominates,  or  becomes  diseased  or  inflamed,  will  generally 
have  cold  hands  and  feet,  but  much  heat  and  pain  in  the  head , if  not  a 
severe  and  continual  head-ache,  because  too  much  blood  flows  to  the 
head,  and  too  little  to  the  extremities.  This  causes  them  to  feel  ner- 
vous and  irritable,  and  to  become  excited  inordinately,  even  by  trifles. 
Their  heated  imagination  magnifies  a mole-hill  till  it  becomes  a moun- 
tain. They  are  kept  in  a continual  fever  of  excitement ; tossed  backward 
and  forward  by  currents  and  counter-currents  of  feelings  which  they 
find  it  impossible  to  control.  Sometimes  they  are  elated  beyond  mea- 
sure, and  filled  with  ecstasy  ; and  anon  they  are  plunged  into  the  very 
depths  of  despair  by  some  trifle,  too  insignificant  to  affect  a healthy 
brain  ; for  their  sensibilities  are  morbidly  alive  to  every  thing.  They 
retire  to  their  couch,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  boiling  blood  courses 
through  their  brain,  and  their  labouring  pulsations  shake  their  very 
frame.  They  think  and  feel  intensely  upon  every  thing,  only  to  in- 
crease the  disease,  and  aggravate  their  mental  sufferings.  If  Cautious- 
ness be  large,  they  are  afraid  of  their  own  shadow,  and  see  all  their 
paths  filled  with  lions  and  tigers.  If  Approbativeness  be  large,  they 
thirst  for  praise,  but  see  the  desired  cup  dashed  from  their  lips  by 
merely  imaginary  neglects,  which  are  so  construed  that  they  cause  the 
deepest  chagrin  and  mortification.  They  seek  sleep  but  find  it  not. 
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Hour  after  hour,  they  turn  from  side  to  side  upon  their  couches,  ex- 
hausted even  to  prostration  by  mental  action,  yet  unable  to  compose 
their  excited,  erratic  feelings.  Bright  thoughts  fli:  like  meteors  across 
tlieir  mental  horizon  only  to  vanish  in  midnight  darkness.  And  it 
tardy  sleep  at  last  folds  them  in  his  unwilling  arms,  frightful  dreams 
disturb  their  shallow  slumbers,  till  they  awake  enshrouded  in  deep 
melancholy  and  impenetrable  gloom,  they  feel  most  keenly  only  to 
feel  most  wretchedly.  At  short  intervals,  a sigh,  or  groan,  or  * Oh 
dear  me  F escapes  them,  and  they  internally  feel,  * Oh  wretched  man 
that  I am  !’  not  because  tliev  feel  guilty,  but  because  thev  are  k.-vw::,*. 
Thev  feel  burdened  with  thev  know  not  what,  but  this  only  aggra- 

* * * V V 

vates  their  oppression.  Things,  otherwise  their  joy,  become  their  tor- 
mentors, and  every  sweet  is  [rendered  bitter.  Their  nervous  energies 
are  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  inflamed  action,  and  yet  they 
Jhave  no  strength  to  stand  this  preternatural  excitement.  Pays  and 
weeks  roll  on  only  to  augment  their  miseries.  The  excited  mind  seeks 
relief  in  books,  especially  novels,  which  only  increase  their  suite  rings. 
The  cause  of  these  sufferings  is  a disordered  memai.  rrneem:  meat,  and 
tight-1. aging  has  a din'd  and  necessary  tendency  to  cause  this  predo- 
minance, first  bv  retarding  the  action  of  the  vital  organs  and  hindering 
digestion,  nutrition  and  circulation  ; and  secondly,  bv  inflaming  the 
nervous  system,  and  giving  the  blood  a tendency  to  flow  to  the  head, 
by  preventing  its  flowing  to  the  extremities  of  the  skin.  On  inquiry 
into  the  private  feelings  of  tight-laeers,  into  ' he  secret  recesses  of  their 
hearts,  they  will  he  found  to  feel  as  above  described.  If  they  have  no 
real  cause  of  trouble,  thev  have  some  imaolnar  one  ; vet  never  once 
dream  that  this  girting  of  thei.v  waists  sends  the  blood  up  to  their 
heads,  and  thus  morbid’’/  excites  the  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  cuts 
ofl  those  vital  energies  which  alone  can  sustain  it  : thereby  producing 
that  disorder  of  the  mental  temperament  which  causes  and  per  iwt:  sates 
this  awful  state  of  feeling.  And  it  is  riaht  : for  tight -lacing  is  a area? 
sin,  and  should  be  followed  by  screrc  punishment. 

Mv  conscience  constrains  me  reluctantly  to  allude  here  to  one  other 
evil  connected  with  tight-lacing.  If  1 could  omit  it  in  justice  to  myself, 
in  justice  to  my  work,  in  justice  to  tight-laeers,  and  in  justice  to  those 
who  mav  marry  small  waists.  I would  gladly  do  it.  One  thing  is 
certain,  I do  not  do  it  to  gain  popularity,  for  1 know  it  will  injure 
(at  least  for  a few  years)  the  popularity  and  sale  of  this  work.  I in- 
troduce it  because  it  ouaht  to  oo  in — it  ouaht  to  be  known  that  it  mav  be 

« * t « 

guarded  against.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  compression  of  any 

part  produces  inflammation  ? Who  does  not  know  that,  tl erenow 

tight-lacing  around  the  waist  keeps  the  blood  from  returning  freely  to 

the  heart,  and  retains  it  in  the  bowels  and  neighbouring  organs,  and 

thereby  ind/rmes  all  the  organs  of  the  abdomen*  which  thereby  excites 

* » • 

amative  desires  l Away  goes  this  book  into  the  tire!  ‘Shame  ! shame 
on  the  man  who  writes  this!’  exclaims  miss  Fastidious  Small-Waist. 
6 The  man  who  wrote  that,  ought  to  be  tarred  and  feathered.’  Granted  ; 
and  then  what  shall  be  done  to  the  woman  who  faces  tieiht  f If  it  he 
improper  for  a man  to  allude  to  this  effect  of  lacing,  what  is  it  for  a. 
woman  to  cause  and  experience  it  ? Let  me  tell  you.  Miss  Fastidious, 
that  the  less  you  say  about  this,  the  better  : because  1 have  truth  on 
my  side,  and  because  it  is  high  time  that  men  who  wish  virtuous  wires , 
knew  it,  so  that  they  may  avoid  those  who  have  in  flamed  and  exhausted 
this  element  of  tlieir  nature.  It  is  also  high  time  that  virtuous  woman 
should  blush  for  ray  shame  to  be  seen  laced  tight,  just  as  she  should 
blush  to  he  caught  indulging  impure  desires. 

I know,  indeed,  that  I have  now  appealed  to  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tive possible — to  that  of  woman’s  modesty  ; and  therefore  I make  this 
appeal  because  it  is  thus  powerful.  I wish  to  make  woman  ashamed  to 
lace  tight,  and  this  will  do  it.  INo  woman  who  reads  this  will  dare  be 
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seen  laced  tight,  because  she  knows  it  to  be  true,  both  from  experience 
and  from  physiology.  My’  object  in  this  allusion  is,  to  break  up  this 
most  pernicious  fashion,  and  I think  this  one  suggestion  alone,  if  gen- 
erally known,  would  do  it.  Many  physiologists  know  this  fact,  but 
dare  not  mention  it.  The  Lord  forgive  those  extra  modest  authors  who 
dare  not  speak  the  truth  for  fear  of  offending  fastidious  ears,  and  los- 
ing reputation.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  a marked  change  is  now 
coming  over  American  ladies.  They  are  known  throughout  Christen- 
dom for  their  false  modesty’ ; but  the  better  classes  are  beginning  to  lay 
down  their  sqneamishness.  A few  lessons  in  Physiology  will  break  it 
down  in  all  whose  opinions  are  valuable-— the  rest  will  do  well  to  re- 
member that 4 Evil  is  to  him  icho  evil  thinks/ — but  that  4 To  the  pure, 
all  things  are  pure.’  A few  years  will  see  whatever  odium  mayr  be 
attached  to  this  allusion,  converted  into  commendation.  At  all  events, 
I dare  tell  the  truth,  and  am  independent  of  consequences. 

I will  add,  that  this  explains  the  fact  that  tight- lacers  so  easily  get  in 
love.  The  fact  is  indisputable,  and  the  reason  obvious.  Tight  lacing 
disorders  the  nervous  system,  and  this  inflames  the  base  of  the  brain, 
■which  necessarily’  excites  the  organs  of  Amativeness,  situated  at  the 
lowest  point  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  the  more  readily’ 
affected  by  whatever  disorders  the  body7.  In  liis  work  on  Education, 
and  also  in  that  on  Temperance,  the  author  has  demonstrated  the 
principle,  that  whatever  stimulates  the  body  or  irritates  the  nervous 
system,  thereby’  necessarily  excites  the  base  of  the  brain  in  a pre- 
eminent degree.  It  is  a settled  principle  of  physiology,  that  nothing 
can  stimulate  or  morbidly  excite  the  body,  without  setting  on  fire  the 
animal  propensities.  Tight-lacing-  does  certainly  do  this.  And  as 
Amativeness  is  located  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  tight- 
lacing,  in  rendering  the  brain  and  nervous  system  morbidly  active, 
thereby  necessarily  kindles  impure  feelings.  This  principle  cannot  be 
evaded.  It  is  true  in  theory,  it  is  true  in  fact,  that  tight-lacing  kindles 
impure  feelings,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders  their  possessor  weak 
minded,  so  as  to  be  the  more  easily  led  away  by  temptation.  And  this, 
aye,  this  is  the  reason  why  certain  men  keep  up  this  immodest  fashion. 

I heartily  pity  a tight-laced  woman  ; for,  I know  what  she  feels,  and 
what  she  endures.  But  she  inflicts  it  voluntarily , just  as  the  Hindoo 
widow  burns  herself  to  death  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband. 

But  another  still  greater  evil  inflicted  by  tight-lacing,  is  that  which 
strikes  a deadly  blow  at  the  very  life  of  mankind.  I refer  to  its  influ- 
ence on posterity . One  end  of  woman’s  existence  is  offspring  ; and  who 
does  not  know’  that  the  constitution  and  health  of  the  child  depend  up- 
on those  of  the  mother ; and  especially,  upon  an  ample  development  of 
these  vital  organs . The  nourishment  of  the  child,  before  and  after 
birth,  is  a leading  condition  of  a good  mother  in  her  capacity  as  mother. 
If  she  have  too  little  vitality’  to  sustain  her  own  brain  and  muscles — a 
point  already’  shown — how  can  she  have  a surplus  for  her  infant  ? To 
have  as  large  a portion  of  her  own  feeble  and  vitiated  vitality’  as  is  ne- 
cessary’ to  carry  her  child,  withdrawn,  makes  her  feel  most  awfully — 
increasing  that  class  of  feelings  and  cast  of  mind  described  before. 
Besides,  tight-lacing  allows  so  scanty  a supply  to  the  child,  as  often  to 
prevent  its  entering  the  -world  alive,  or  else  to  hasten  its  time.  But 
even  if  it  do  live  to  be  born,  and  its  mother  live  to  bear  it,  it  is  so  sickly, 
so  feeble,  that  a trifling  exposure  nips  the  tender  bud  in  its  germ,  or 
causes  it  to  drag  out  the  miserable  existence  of  an  invalid. 

To  every  man  who  prefers  burying  his  children  to  the  trouble  or  ex- 
pense of  raising  them,  I say,  marry  a small  ioaisty  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  have  few  mature  offspring,  and  those  few  thinned  out  by  death.  But 
I warn  those  who  wish  to  see  a healthy,  happy  family  growing  up 
. around  them,  to  render  their  life  pleasing  and  nurse  their  declining 
years,  as  well  as  to  perpetuate  their  name  and  race,  and  also  those  who 
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do  not  wish  to  have  their  hearts  rent  asunder  by  the  premature  death 
of  wife  or  children,  to  marry  a woman  having  a large  waist,  full  breast, 
and  deep,  broad  chest.  Such  will  live  long  ; but  slim,  small-waisted 
women  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  bury  their  children  and  die 
young  themselves.  If  this  pernicious  practice  continue  to  rage  through 
another  generation  with  as  much  violence  as  it  has  for  the  last  and  pre- 
sent, it  will  kill  all  fashionable  women  and  their  children,  and  leave 
our  square-formed,  broad-shouldered,  and  full-breasted  Irish  and  Ger- 
man women  alone  for  wives  and  mothers.  It  has  already  alarmingly 
deteriorated  our  race  in  both  physical  and  intellectual  stature,  and  un- 
less checked,  will  soon  destroy  it.  Let  this  practice  be  continued,  and 
nothing  can  save  us  as  a nation  : let  it  be  abolished,  and  our  nation  will 
soon  stand  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  every  desirable  quality. 

No  tongue  can  tell  the  number  of  mothers  and  children  killed  out- 
right, or  else  made  to  drag  out  a short  and  miserable  existence,  by  that 
accursed  practice  of  tight-lacing.  Most  effectually  does  it  cramp,  and 
girt  in,  and  deaden  the  vital  apparatus,  and  thus  stop  the  flow  of  vitality 
at  its  fountain  head,  killing  its  thousands  before  they  marry,  and  so 
effectually  weakening  others,  as  indirectly,  though  effectually,  to  cause 
the  death  of  tens  of  thousands,  aye,  of  millions  more.  Yes,  and  that 
even  by  Christian  mothers — by  the  daughters  of  Zion,  the  followers  of 
Jesus  ! Yea,  more.  These  infanticides,  with  their  corsets  actually 
on,  are  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  even  to 
the  communion-table  of  the  saints  ! And  poor,  muffle-drummed  min- 
isters, either  do  not  know  that  corseting  does  any  damage,  or,  knowing 
it,  do  not  open  their  mealy  mouths,  but  administer  the  sacrament  to 
infanticides,  and  to  those  who,  while  partaking  of  the  emblems  of  their 
dying  Saviour,  are  4 in  the  very  act  ’ of  committing  infanticide , and  slow, 
but  effectual  suicide  ! Nor  is  it  thought  any  sin  in  American  Christian 
mothers  committing  these  things,  whereas  missionaries  must  be  sent  to 
China  and  Bombay,  to  prevent  their  committing  these  very  same  crimes, 
though  by  a process  as  much  less  horrible,  as  to  be  killed  outright  by 
one  fell  blow,  is  less  painful  than  to  be  gradually  starved  and  strangled, 
till  a lingering,  and  therefore  a most  horrid  death,  gives  relief. 

I appeal  to  every  patriot,  to  every  Christian,  to  every  physiologist, 
to  raise  his  voice  with  mine  in  the  extirpation  of  this  great  sin  of 
tight-lacing.  Let  the  finger  of  scorn  be  pointed  at  every  tight-laced 
woman,  and  let  small  waists  be  shunned,  instead  of  courted,  as  wives 
and  mothers.  The  practice  is  disgraceful,  is  immoral,  is  murderous ; 
for  it  is  gradual  suicide , and  almost  certain  infanticide . It  is  worse 
than  infanticide  ; for,  to  entail  a diseased  body  and  mind  upon  offspring, 
in  addition  to  causing  their  premature  death,  is  a crime  of  the  deepest 
dye  man  can  commit. 

Wherein  consists  the  difference  between  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease 
that  necessarily  hasten  death,  and  killing  the  child  outright'?  The  end 
attained  is  the  same — the  means  of  the  former  are  as  much  more  horrible 
than  those  of  the  latter,  as  a lingering  death  is  more  horrid  than  a 
sudden  one.  Whence  that  mortality  of  children  which  consigns  more 
than  one  half  of  all  that  are  born  in  our  cities  to  an  early  grave  % Is 
It  natural  ? — a part  of  the  necessary  operations  of  nature  ? No  ! it  is 
violated  nature  ; and  I fearlessly  avow,  and  appeal  to  the  decision  of 
any  man  of  science  acquainted  with  the  subject,  whether  this  is  not  the 
most  effectual  cause  of  infantile  death,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  means  of  that  most  revolting  of  all  crimes — infanticide? 
Remember,  ye  young  ladies,  who,  in  dressing  yourselves  off  for  the  ball 
or  fashionable  party,  or  promenade,  I beseech  you  remember,  that  you 
are  not  only  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease  and  premature  death,  which 
will  nip  all  your  pleasures  in  the  bud,  but  which  must  also  yield  you 
a harvest  of  sorrows  too  many  to  number  and  too  aggravated  to  endure 
—that  you  are  bringing  down  not  only  your  own  soul  with  sorrow  to 
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an  untimely  grave,  but,  in  case  you  become  mothers,  your  children  also 
with  you  or  before  you  into  their  graves.  If  you  wish  to  exclaim 
under  a burden  of  nervousness  and  mental  distress  which  you  cannot 
support,  4 0 wretched  life  that  I live  !’ — if  you  wish  to  break  the  heart 
of  your  husbands  and  friends  by  your  premature  death,  and  have  your 
own  souls  pierced  through  with  indescribable  anguish  by  the  death  of 
your  children  ; if  you  wish  to  die  while  you  live,  and  to  die  finally 
before  your  time  ; if  you  wish  every  sensible  man  that  sees  you  to 
think,  4 how  foolish,  how  wicked,  that  woman  if  you  would  exchange 
the  rosy  cheek  of  health  for  the  portion  of  laced  and  sickly  beauty, 
and  the  plump,  round,  full  chest  and  form  of  unlaced  health,  for  the 
poor,  scrawny,  haggard,  sunken,  and  almost  ghastly  look  of  all  who 
lace — then  buy  corset  after  corset,  and  lace  tighter  and  tighter,  and  still 
tighter,  and  keep  laced  night  and  day  till  the  wdieels  of  life,  compressed 
within  limits  too  narrow  longer  to  continue  in  action,  cease  to  move,  and 
till  that  fountain  of  life  and  vitality  and  happiness,  flowing  from  these 
compressed  organs,  is  dried  up  at  its  very  source,  and  ceases  longer  to 
flow. 

But  will/  does  woman  insist  upon  perpetuating  so  painful , so  self- 
torturing,  as  well  as  immoral  and  injurious  a practice?  What-all- 
powerful,  all-pervading  motive  prompts  this  self-sacrifice,  this  self- 
immolation  upon  the  altar  of  fashion  ? Does  woman  require  this  pain- 
ful fashion  at  the  hand  of  woman,  or  do  gentlemen  require  it  ? And  if 
gentlemen,  what  kind  of  gentlemen  ? The  sedate,  the  religious,  the 
good?  Or  the  young  bloods  and  city  gallants?  I answer  without  one  iota 
of  fear  of  contradiction,  the  latter  classes.  All  intelligent  men  of  all  ages 
and  stations,  despise  and  discountenance  this  fashion.  But  fashionable 
young  gentlemen,  such  as  theatre-goers,  ball-makers,  dandies,  and 
gentlemen  of  leisure,  demand  it,  and  that  too  for  a reason  given  above, 
and  their  demand  is  acceded  to  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  other 
sex.  But  how  happens  it  that  this  class  is  obeyed,  while  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  other  are  unheeded  ? 4 1 pause  for  a reply  !’  None  ? No  I 

none  ! The  fact  I know  and  deplore — the  reason,  what  is  it  ? Who 
can  tell  why  it  is  that  when  a fashionable  young  man,  especially  a city 
dandy,  without  brains  or  morals,  and  known  to  be  licentious,  yet 
dressed  superbly  in  unpaid-for  fashionables,  recommended  only  by  a 
handsome  bow  and  a surplus  of  impudence,  enters  a country  village  or 
town,  he  sets  every  feminine  heart  in  it  on  a flutter  ? Why  does  each 
strive  to  secure  his  arm,  and  expose  all  her  charms  to  gain  him  as  a 
lover  ? Can  it  be  because  he  excites  her  Amativeness  and  Adhesiveness  ? 
Does  this  set  them  crazy  after  him,  to  the  neglect  and  rejection  of  those 
whose  motives  are  pure,  hearts  true,  and  hands  able  to  support  them 
comfortably?  Are  women  so  weak  or  crazy?  Tight-lacing  has  already 
been  shown  to  produce  partial  insanity,  and  also  to  excite  impure  desires, 
and  putting  this  and  that  together,  may  explain  one  of  the  causes  of 
this  deranged  preference. 

But  their  education  has  some  hand  in  this  matter.  I blame  woman 
less  than  I pity  her.  It  is  her  nature  to  adapt  herself  to  man,  and  to 
conform  to  his  requisitions  ; and  it  is  the  fault  of  her  education  in  part 
that  she  strives  to  please  this  ruthless,  immoral,  corrupt  class,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  industrious,  home-spun  classes. 

Another  evident  object  of  the  ladies  in  their  lacing  and  padding,  is 
to  make  themselves,  not  the  better,  but  the  more  handsome  ; yet  corsets 
destroy  the  very  beauty  which  they  are  employed  to  impart ; for  beauty 
depends  upon  health,  which  tight-lacing  impairs,  thereby  rendering 
them  scrawny  and  pale,  (nor  can  rouge  supply  the  place  of  the  rosy 
cheek  of  health,)  besides  shortening  the  period  of  youth.  Air  and  exer- 
cise are  the  best  means  of  promoting  health,  and  of  improving  the 
beauty.  Those  who  keep  up  their  physical  tone  and  vigour,  will  be 
sprightly  and  interesting,  and  even  though  they  may  be  homely,  yet 
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their  animation,  their  freshness,  and  wide-awake  appearance,  and  glow- 
ing cheek,  will  make  a far  deeper  impression  than  laced  but  sickly 
beauty. 

4 But  I do  not  lace  tight, 9 says  one  ; 4 Nor  I,’  says  another  ; 4 Nor  I 
neither/  says  a third — 4 1 only  make  my  clothes  fit  well/  says  each. 
4 Nor  am  1 intemperate,’  says  the  drunkard  ; 4 Nor  I neither,’  says  the 
toper  ; I only  drink  till  I feel  better  though  both  are  drunk  half  their 
time.  No  old  woman  ever  owns  that  she  drinks  strong  tea,  though  it 
must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg  before  she  can  drink  it.  This 
very  denial  convicts  them.  Tight-lacers  would  fain  make  us  believe 
that  their  waists  are  natarally  small. 

In  view  of  all  these  multiplied  and  aggravated  evils  consequent  upon 
tight-lacing — evils  to  the  lacer,  evils  to  posterity — I ground  these 
appeals. 

1 . To  you,  industrious  and  intelligent  young  men , I appeal  to  raise 
your  voice  and  combine  your  influence  with  mine  and  with  other  labour- 
ers in  this  good  cause,  to  arrest  so  crying  an  evil,  so  fatal  a fashion  ; 
lest  your  own  wives  break  your  hearts  by  dying  in  the  prime  of  their 
days,  and  your  children  redouble  the  agony  of  this  bereavement  by 
dying  in  your  arms,  to  be  buried  with  their  mothers.  See  to  it  that  you. 
shun  tight-lacers,  and  get  4 natural  waists,  or  no  wives .’ 

2.  To  you,  fashionable  young  gentlemen,  I appeal  to  cease  requiring 
this  fashion  of  the  ladies.  What  is  there  in  it  so  fascinating'?  Or  do 
you  wish  to  see  how  silly  a fool  you  can  make  woman  in  girting  herself 
to  death  just  to  please  you  ? Or  what  heinous  crime  has  woman  perpe- 
trated, that  you  make  her  atone  for  it  by  the  cruel  penance  of  tight- 
lacing  ? Or  do  you  wish  to  weaken  her  mind  and  kindle  her  passions, 
so  that  you  may  the  more  often  and  easily  seduce  her?  Or  whatever 
be  your  motive,  I beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  human,  to 
relax  the  rigour  of  this  requirement.  I call  upon  you  in  the  name  of 
our  race,  I even  command  you  in  the  name  of  violated  justice  and  virtue , 
that  you  no  longer  require  this  self-sacrifice,  this  offering  up  of  chastity, 
this  destruction  of  your  race,  at  the  hand  of  fashionable  woman. 

8.  To  you,  ye  tight  lagers,  I appeal ! Will  you  not  break  away 
from  the  shackles  of  these  fashionable  libertines  whose  main  end  is  to 
ruin  you?  Will  you  not  turn  your  eyes  and  hearts  from  the  fashionable 
to  the  industrious — from  rales  to  the  virtuous  ; from  beasts  to  men  ; 
from  your  greatest  pests  to  your  best  friends;  from  your  destroyers  to 
those  who  will  save  you  ; from  the  worst  of  husbands  to  the  best  ? Do 
not,  I beseech  you,  any  longer  follow  in  the  paths  of  ruin  to  the  abyss 
of  destruction.  Unloose  your  corset  strings.  Forsake  corset  stores. 
Clothe  yourselves  in  the  garb  of  natural  beauty,  and  remember  that  you 
are  born,  not  to  court  and  please,  not  to  be  courted  and  pleased  by, 
fashionable  rowdies,  but  to  become  wives  and  mothers — not  to  glitter  at 
a ball,  nor  to  promenade  Broadway  gaily  dressed,  but  to  make  home 
a paradise,  and  a family  happy.  Will  you  not  listen  to  the  persuasive 
voice  of  reason,  as  well  as  of  present  and  prospective  suffering,  and  turn 
a deaf  ear  to  the  syren  enticements  of  ruinous  fashion  ? Come,  be  sen- 
sible. Act  once  more  like  rational  beings,  and  no  longer  like  simple- 
tons. Do  not  kill  yourselves,  and  murder  your  offspring,  and  torment 
your  husband.  Dress  loosely,  so  as  to  feel  and  to  act  naturally  ; for, 
rely  upon  it,  you  are  more  interesting  in  your  loose  morning  dress,  than 
when  bound  up  in  your  corset  strait-jacket. 

4.  To  you,  mothers,  I sound  my  appeal.  Will  you  kill  your  child- 
ren, by  lacing  them  ? A physician  in  Philadelphia,  about  two  hours 
after  the  birth  of  a fine,  healthy  child,  was  called  to  it  in  great  haste  ; 
it  appearing  to  be  dying  with  fits.  On  entering,  he  found  it  in  a con- 
vulsed state,  gasping  for  breath,  and  turning  black,  just  from  being 
bandaged  too  tightly.  He  tore  open  the  bandage,  and  thus  instantly 
relieved  the  child.  See  to  it,  ye  nurses,  that  the  clothes  are  very  loose 
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on  the  infant’s  body,  so  that  it  can  breathe  easily  and  freely  ; and  see 
to  it,  ye  mothers,  that  you  do  not  spoil  the  health  and  morals  of  your 
daughters  by  lacing  them,  or  by  even  encouraging  it.  If  you  catch  them 
fastening  their  clothes  tight,  tear  them  open,  and  explain  to  them  the 
evils  of  compressing  the  organs  of  animal  life. 

5.  To  you,  fathers,  I make  an  appeal.  If  your  wives  are  so  des- 
titute of  physiological  knowledge,  and  so  full  of  fashionable  foolery, 
and,  withal,  so  anxious  to  marry  off  your  daughters,  as  to  make  them 
follow  this  pernicious  fashion  in  order  to  make  a match,  do  you  inter- 
pose a father’s  council ; (and,  if  your  daughters  have  been  duly  train- 
ed, your  advice  alone  will  be  sufficient ;)  and  caution  them  not  to  marry 
any  one  who  likes  them  a whit  the  better  for  tight-lacing  ; for  such  a 
husband  will  never  support  them  or  make  them  happy. 

Lastly,  but  most  emphatically , I call  upon  you,  ye  daughters  op 
Zion,  ye  lovers  of  the  Lord,  ye  professed  followers  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  I call  upon  you^totally  to  abstain  from  this  practice,  and 
to  frown  upon  all  who  follow  it.  If  there  be  one  self-contradiction  or 
anomaly  greater  than  another,  it  is  a Miss  Religious  Small-Waist. 
I do  not  certainly  know  but  there  might  possibly  be  such  a thing  as  a 
Christian  drunkard,  or  a religious  rascal,  or  a praying  cheat  and  liar  ; 
but  I really  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  tight-lacers  ever  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  If  so,  it  must  be  4 so  as  by  fire.''  To  lace  tight  is 
to  commit  suicide  and  infanticide,  as  already  shown  ; and  can  suicides 
and  infanticides  be  Christians ! If  so,  let  me  not  be  one.  Such  love 
the  young  bucks  and  foppish  beaux  far  better  than  their  4 Lord  and 
Master.  ’ Quite  too  many  of  our  female  professors  of  religion,  evidently 
go  to  church  more  to  show  their  small  waists,  than  to  worship.  How 
can  ye  profane  the  sanctuary  with  your  corsets,  your  cotton  paddings, 
and  your  bustles  1 How  can  ye  sing  the  praises  of  your  God,  or  bow 
4 before  Jehovah’s  awful  throne,’  in  devote  adoration  or  praise,  with 
the  circulation  retarded,  and  your  minds  enfeebled  and  distracted  by 
the  uncomfortable  or  painful  stays  ? It  always  shocks  me — it  reverses 
my  veneration — it  strikes  me  as  a great  profanation  of  God  and  things 
sacred,  to  see  a tight-laced  lady  enter  or  leave  the  sanctuary  with  her 
gilt-edged  prayer  book  or  Bible.  I should  as  soon  think  of  joining  a 
company  of  tavern -lounger?,  as  a church  that  allowed  tight-lacing  ; for 
the  latter  is  as  bad,  and  its  evils  are  as  great,  in  my  estimation,  as  those 
of  drunkenness. 

Once  more,  ye  daughters  of  Zion — once  again  I call  upon  you  to 
remember  your  standing  and  influence.  Occupying  as  you  do  the  very 
pinnacle  of  influence,  your  example  does  more  to  break  or  to  perpetuate 
this  practice,  than  almost  any  other  influence  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  Yet,  which  way  does  that  all-powerful  influence  bear  % 
It  bears  as  strongly  in  favour  of  tight-lacing,  as  your  corset-strings  do 
upon  your  waists ! Do  you  really  suppose  your  Saviour  thinks  any 
the  more  of  you  for  being  corseted  ? Then  why  do  it,  especially  when 
you  go  to  sing  his  praises  aud  to  engage  in  his  worship  ? What  possible 
motive,  drawn  from  religion,  can  a pious  woman  have  for  tight-lacing  ? 
No  more  than  she  can  have  for  taking  arsenic  ! Tight-lacing  is  incom- 
patible with  Christianity,  or  else  I do  not  understand  either  its  precepts 
or  its  principles. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  TOBACCO. 

‘ Pernicious  weed  ! whose  scent  the  fair  annoys  ; 

Unfriendly  to  society’s  chief  joys  : 

Thon  art  indeed  a drug  the  gard’ner  wants. 

To  poison  vermin  that  infest  his  plants  ; 

But  are  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  blind. 

As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  hind, 

And  show  the  finest  minds  and  fairest  forms 
As  little  mercy  as  the  grubs  aucl  worms  T 

The  well-known  plant  Tobacco,  or  Nicotiana  Tabacum,  belongs, 
according  to  botanists,  to  the  same  natural  order  as  A tropa  Belladonna , 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  deadly  night-shade,  and  the  Datura 
Stramonium , or  thorn-apple,  both  of  which  are  among  the  most 
powerful  and  deadly  of  the  acro-narcotic  poisons.  The  oil  of  tobacco, 
as  also  an  infusion  from  its  leaves,  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons 
known.  Like  the  other  poisons  mentioned,  tobacco  has  been  used  for 
criminal  purposes.  Besides  the  essential  oil,  tobacco  contains  an  acrid 
alkaline  principle,  which  can  however  only  with  difficulty  be  separated 
from  it.  ‘ The  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,’  says  Christison,  on 
Poisons,  { is  well  known  to  be  an  active  poison,  which  produces  con- 
vulsions, coma,  and  death.’  But  of  its  specific  and  poisonous  effects,. 
I shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

There  are  about  thirty  species  of  tobacco,  each  of  which  possesses 
very  nearly  the  same  properties.  Each  has  a strong,  and  to  the  unin- 
itiated, a disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  Either 
water  or  spirits  may  be  used  to  obtain  a decoction  or  solution  of  the 
acrid  principle.  Heat  facilitates  the  operation.  The  infusion  obtained 
in  spirits  is  of  a deep  green  colour.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a deep 
yellowish  brown  colour.  Of  the  thirty  species,  two  possess  most  of  the 
acrid  principle,  viz,,  the  Nicotiana  Tabacum , and  the  Nicotiana 
T{mtica. 
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Concerning  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  tobacco,  there  exists 
among  writers  a difference  of  opinion.  According  to  some  authorities 
it  came  from  the  word  tobago,  the  name  of  a pipe  used  in  Virginia  ; 
others  that  it  came  from  Tobago , one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
The  botanical  name  Nicotiana  is  from  M.  Nicot,  who  first  obtained 
the  plant  from  Tobago,  and  took  it  to  Spain. 

That  tobacco  was  unknown  to  the  Europeans  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  authorities  generally  agree.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  time  immemorial,  for  the  forms  of 
their  pipes  and  their  modes  of  using  appear  to  indicate  great  anti- 
quity. The  tobacco  sack  or  wallet  and  the  pipe  are  indispensable 
articles  for  the  every-day  use  of  the  Chinaman. 

One  author,  Meller,  says  that  the  plant  was  found  in  the  province 
of  Y ucatan,  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  in  a very  flourishing  state.  1 Among 
the  natives,  who  held  it  in  the  greatest  possible  esteem  and  reverence, 
from  the  almost  magical  virtues  they  attached  to  it,  it  was  called  Petun , 
and  by  those  in  the  adjoining  islands,  Yoli.  So  singular  a production 
of  the  country  could  not  but  draw  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mander to  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  a specimen  of  it  was  ship- 
ped with  other  curiosities  of  the  country,  with  a long  detail  of  its  sup- 
posed astonishing  virtues  in  pharmacy.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
the  plants  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination,  and  this  may  fairly  be 
deemed  to  have  been  their  first  entrance  into  the  civilized  portions  of 
the  world. 

‘ A dreadful  disease/  continues  this  author  (an  advocate  of  the 
weed),  ( first  brought  from  America  by  the  last  return  of  Columbus, 
raged  about  this  period  with  a fearful  and  unchecked  virulency  in 
Spain,  committing  dreadful  devastations  on  the  human  frame,  and 
finally  ending  in  the  most  horrible  death  the  imagination  could  picture. 
This  circumstance  served  to  procure  tobacco  a most  sanguine  -welcome  ; 
for  the  sailors  composing  the  fleet,  having  learned  it  from  the  natives,  had 
disseminated  the  belief  that  it  was  the  only  known  antidote  against  its 
ravages  ; that  it  in  fact  answered  the  purpose  of  mercury  in  thefpre- 
sent  day,  a belief  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and  ending  in  despair.’ 

From  Spain  tobacco  soon  found  its  way  to  different  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  first  to  Portugal,  and  then  to  the  other  European 
kingdoms.  From  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  was  brought  by  one  of  the 
French  ambassadors  to  Paris.  Here  it  is  supposed  the  practice  of 
snuff-taking  first  commenced.  The  same  woman,  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  who  was  notorious  for  her  instigation  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  may  be  considered  the  first 
snuff-taker.  She,  it  is  said,  used  tobacco  in  the  form  of  powder ; and 
the  practice  has  certainly  been  well  kept  up  in  that  city  ever  since. 
From  the  fact  of  this  Queen  having  used  tobacco,  it  got  the  beautiful 
names  of  Herba  Catharinoe  Medical,  and  Herba  Eegince , or  the 
Queen’s  Herb. 

About  this  time  tobacco  came  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  San- 
ta Croce,  the  Pope’s  nuncio,  who  in  returning  from  his  embassy  to  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  courts,  carried  the  plant  to  his  own  country. 
This  individual  had  at  another  time  won  no  small  reputation,  by 
bringing  from  the  Holy  Land  what  he  affirmed  to  be  a portion  of  the 
real  cross,  and  from  the  general  enthusiasm  with  which  tobacco  was 
received  in  the  Papal  States,  we  may  believe  the  account,  that  Santa 
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Croce’s  celebrity  was  as  much  enhanced  by  the  latter  as  by  the  former 
act. 

Santa  Croce  thus  speaks  of  the  plant  he  so  much  admired: 

' The  herb  which  borrows  Santa  Croce’s  name, 

Sore  eyes  relieves,  and  healeth  wounds  ;the  same 
Discusses  the  king’s  evil,  and  removes 
Cancers  and  boils  : a remedy  it  proves 
For  burns  and  scalds,  repels  the  nauseous  itch, 

And  straight  recovers  from  convulsion  fits. 

It  cleanses,  dries,  binds  up,  and  maketh  warm  ; 

The  headache,  toothache,  colic,  like  a charm 
It  ceaseth  soon ; an  ancient  cough  relieves, 

And  to  the  veins,  and  milk,  and  stomach  gives 
Quick  riddance  from  the  pains  which  each  endures ; 

Next  the  dire  wounds  of  poisoned  arrows  cures; 

All  bruises  heals,  and  when  the  gums  are  sore, 

It  makes  them  sound  and  healthy  as  before. 

Sleep  it  procures,  our  anxious  sorrows  lays, 

And  with  new  flesh  the  naked  bone  arrays. 

No  herb  hath  greater  power  to  rectify 
All  the  disorders  in  the  breast  that  lie, 

Or  in  the  lungs.  Herb  of  immortal  fame  ! 

Which  hither  first  by  Santa  Croce  came, 

When  he  (his  time  of  nunciature  expired) 

Back  from  the  Court  of  Portugal  retired  ; 

Even  as  his  predecessors,  great  and  good, 

Brought  home  the  Cross,  whose  consecrated  wood 
All  Christendom  now  with  its  presence  blesses ; 

And  still  the  illustrious  family  possesses 
The  name  of  Santa  Croce,  rightly  given, 

Since  they  in  all  respects  resemble  Heaven, 

Procure  as  much  as  mortal  men  can  do, 

The  welfare  of  our  souls  and  bodies  too.’ 

As  in  other  countries,  tobacco  was  received  with  general  favour  in 
England,  although  here  as  elsewhere  it  found  bitter  opponents.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  first  by  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  in  1584,  or  as  some  say,  in  1586.  Others,  however,  regard 
it  more  probable  that  to  Sir  Walter  is  only  due  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  patron  of  the  precious  weed,  and  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Ralph  Lane,  who  returned  to  that  country 
with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1560.  The  earliest  evidence  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  using  it  seems  to  have  been  that  of  1584.  According  to 
Lobelius,  it  was  cultivated  in  England  in  1570.  Clucius  says  that 
‘the  English,  on  their  return  from  Virginia,  brought  tobacco  pipes 
made  of  clay  ; and  since  that  time  the  use  of  drinking  tobacco  hath  so 
much  prevailed  all  over  England,  especially  among  the  courtiers,  that 
they  have  caused  many  such  pipes  made  to  drink  tobacco  with.’ 
Whatever  maybe  true  on  the  subject,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  appears  to 
have  the  credit  of  having  been  at  least  its  most  distinguished  patron  in 
the  time  of  its  introduction  into  England.  There  is  an  amusing  anec- 
dote respecting  Sir  Walter’s  early  use  of  the  article.  There  is  yet 
standing  at  Islington,  a public  house,  called  the  ‘ Pied  Bull,’  in  which 
the  distinguished  knight  lived.  While  he  was  at  one  time  enjoying 
quietly  in  his  room  his  favourite  pipe,  a servant  entering,  saw  his  mas- 
ter surrounded  by  volumes  of  smoke.  Ignorant  of  the  cause,  and 
alarmed  at  seeing  him,  as  he  supposed,  on  fire,  he  rushed  from  the 
room  and  soon  returned  with  buckets  of  water,  with  which  he  com- 
pletely drenched  the  distinguished  lover  of  smoke.  The  assertion 
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which  has  been  made  by  some,  that  Sir  Walter  was  executed  by  King 
James  for  his  indomitable  love  of  the  herb,  is  doubtless  a mistake,  as 
would  appear  from  the  testimony  of  the  herbalist  Parkinson,  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  kind  of  tobacco,  Nicotiana  Mustica,  says,  ‘ Although 
it  be  not  thought  so  strong  or  sweet  for  such  as  take  it  by  the  pipe, 
yet  have  I known  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  was  a prisoner  in  the 
town,  make  choice  of  this  sort  to  make  good  tobacco,  which  he 
knew  so  rightly  to  cure,  as  they  call  it,  that  it  was  held  almost  as 
good  as  that  which  came  from  the  Indies,  and  fully  as  good  as  any 
other  made  in  England.’ 


CHAPTER  II. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

‘ Great  men  and  green  worms  will  use  their  tobacco, 

But  ne’er  will  a pig  or  his  wife,  ah  ! alack  ! 0 ! ’ 

* Tobacco,  notwithstanding  its  powers  of  fascination,  has  suffered  romantic 
vicissitudes  in  its  fame  and  character.  It  has  been  successively  opposed  and 
commended  by  physicians,  condemned  and  eulogized  by  priests  and  kings,  and 
proscribed  and  protected  by  governments ; while  at  length  this  insignificant 
production  of  a little  island,  or  an  obscure  district,  has  succeeded  in  diffusing 
itself  through  every  climate,  and  in  subjecting  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country  to  its  dominion.  The  Arab  cultivates  it  in  the  burning  desert — the 
Laplander  and  Esquimaux  risk  their  lives  to  procure  a refreshment  so  deli- 
cious in  their  wintry  solitude ; the  seaman,  grant  him  but  this  luxury,  and  he 
will  endure  with  cheerfulness  every  other  privation,  and  defy  the  fury  of  the 
raging  elements ; and  in  the  higher  walks  of  civilized  society — at  the  shrine 
of  fashion,  in  the  palace,  and  in  the  cottage,  the  fascinating  influence  of  this 
singular  plant  commands  an  equal  tribute  of  devotion  and  attachment.’— 
Dr.  Paris. 

"While  on  the  one  hand,  kings,  queens,  divines,  and  physicians, 
learned  soon  greatly  to  relish  tobacco,  there  were  on  the  other,  per- 
sons of  like  dignity  and  influence  who  as  strongly  denounced  it.  By 
priests  to  use  it  was  declared  sinful.  Pope  Urban  VII.  published  a 
bull,  excommunicating  all  persons  found  guilty  of  snuffing  or  smoking 
during  divine  service.  In  the  earlier  times  of  New  England  also, 
laws  were  enacted  against  the  using  of  tobacco  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  as  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  1661,  it  is 
said  the  public  authorities  placed  the  sin  of  smoking  among  the  ten 
commandments,  and  immediately  opposite  that  against  adultery.  Pope 
Innocent,  in  1690,  renewed  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban,  and  thirty  years 
after  this,  the  Sultan  Amuratb  IV.,  it  is  said,  made  the  use  of  tobacco 
a capital  offence,  on  the  ground  of  its  causing  infertility.  At  one 
time  smoking  was  forbidden  in  Russia,  on  penalty  of  having  the  nose 
cut  off,  and  at  a subsequent  period,  the  punishment  was  mitigated  to 
the  offender  being  conveyed  through?, the  streets  with  a pipe  bored 
through  the  nose.  This  last  mode  of  punishment  reminds  us  of  the 
awfully  barbarous  persecutions  which  were  inflicted  on  the  Quakers 
and  Baptists  at  an  early  period  of  the  Puritanic  sway  in  New 
England,  when  holes  were  bored  through  men’s  ears  for  the  crime  of 
being  a Quaker,  and  when  both  Quakers  and  Baptists  were  put  to 
death  for  persisting  in  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences. 

Of  all  the  enemies  tobacco  has  had  to  encounter,  King  James  I. 
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stands  pre-eminent.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
plant,  have  read  of  his  famous  Counterblaste  of  Tobacco.  c Tobacco/ 
says  King  James,  fis  the  lively  image  and  pattern  of  hell ; for  it  hath, 
by  allusion,  in  it,  all  the  parts  and  vices  of  the  world,  whereby  hell 
may  be  gained  ; to  wit,  first  it  is  a smoke — so  are  all  the  vanities  of 
this  world  ; secondly,  it  delighteth  them  that  take  it — so  do  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  delight  the  men  of  the  world  ; thirdly,  it 
maketh  men  drunlcen  and  light  in  the  head — so  do  all  the  vanities  of 
the  world  ; men  are  drunken  therewith ; fourthly,  he  that  taketh 
tobacco  cannot  leave  it,  it  doth  bewitch  him — even  so  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  make  men  loth  to  leave  them  ; they  are  for  the  most 
part  enchanted  with  them.  And  further,  besides  all  this,  it  is  like 
hell  in  the  very  substance  of  it ; for  it  is  a stinking,  loathsome  thing, 
and  so  is  hell.  And  finally,  were  I to  invite  the  devil  to  dinner,  he 
should  have  three  dishes  : first,  a pig  ; second,  a poll  and  ling  of 
mustard  ; and  third,  a pipe  of  tobacco  for  digesture.  Have  you  not 
reason  to  forbear  this  filthy  novelty,  so  basely  grounded,  so  foolishly 
received,  and  so  grossly  mistaken  in  the  right  use  thereof  ? In  your 
abuse  thereof,  sinning  against  God,  harming  yourselves  both  in  per- 
son and  goods,  and  raking  also  thereby  the  marks  and  vanities  upon, 
you  ; by  the  custom  thereof,  making  yourselves  to  be  wondered  at  by 
all  foreign  nations,  and,  by  all  strangers  that  come  among  you,  to  be 
scorned  and  contemned  ! ’ And  King  James  closes  his  Counterblaste 
with  the  following  remarkable  passage  : c It  is  a custom  loathsome  to 
the  eye , hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the 
lungs,  and,  in  the  black , stinking  fumes  thereof,  nearest  resembling 
the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless .’ 

Camden,  the  historian,  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  tobacco 
into  England,  says : ‘ Some  through  wantonness,  with  inexpressible 
greediness,  sucked  in,  through  an  earthen  pipe,  its  excessively  stinking 
smoke,  which  they  afterward  blew  out  of  their  nostrils  ; insomuch 
that  tobacco  shops  are  not  less  frequent  in  towns  than  ale-houses  and 
taverns,  so  that  Englishmen’s  bodies,  which  are  so  delighted  with  this 
plant,  seem,  as  it  were,  to  be  degenerated  into  the  nature  of  bar- 
barians.’ 

Joshua  Sylvester,  a poet  and  cotemporary  of  King  James  I.,  wrote 
a poem  against  tobacco,  which  bore  the  following  curious  title  : 
‘ Tobacco  battered  and  the  pipes  shattered  ( about  their  ears  that  idly 
idolize  so  base  and  barbarous  a weed,  or,  at  leastwise,  over-love  so 
loathsome  a vanitie ),  by  a volly  of  holy  shot  thundered  from  Mount 
Helicon.'  This  author  considered  tobacco  a provocative  to  intemper- 
ance, and  in  the  following  lines  ingeniously  derives  its  name  from 
Bacchus,  the  god  of  strong  drink  ; 

‘ Which  of  their  weapons  hath  the  conquest  got 
Over  their  wits ; the  pipe  or  else  the  pot1? 

Tor  even  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Seems  to  allude  to,  and  include  the  same : 

Tobacco,  as  too  Bachchoo — one  would  say ; 

To  cup-god  Bacchus  dedicated  aye.’ 

The  invention  of  guns  and  tobacco-pipes,  Sylvester  regarded  as 
being  of  Satanic  origin,  and  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse — as  appears 
in  the  following  lines  : 

‘ Two  smoky  engines,  in  this  latter  age, 

(Satan’s  short  circuit,  the  more  sharp  his  rage,) 
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Have  been  invented  by  too  wanton  wit. 

Or  rather  vented  from  th’  infernal  pit, — 

Guns  and  tobacco-pipes,  with  fire  and  smoke. 

At  least  a third  part  of  mankind  to  choke, 

(Which  happily  th’  Apocalypse  foretold ;) 

Yet  of  the  two  we  may,  I think,  be  bold 
In  some  respect  to  think  the  last  the  worst, 

(However  both  in  their  effects  accurs’d ;) 

For  guns  shoot  from-ward  only  at  their  foen. 

Tobacco-pipes  home-ward  into  their  own, 

When,  for  the  touch-hole  firing  the  wrong  end. 

Into  ourselves  the  poison’s  force  we  send.' 

Sylvester’s  description  of  tobacco  and  its  votaries  runs  thus  : 

4 Of  all  the  plants  that  Tellus’  bosom  yields, 

In  groves,  glades,  gardens,  marshes,  mountains,  fields, 

Hone  so  pernicious  to  man’s  life  is  known 
As  is  tobacco,  saving  hemy  alone. 

If  there  be  any  herb  in  any  place 

Most  opposite  to  God’s  good  herb  of  Grace, 

’Tis  doubtless  this ; and  this  doth  plainly  prove  it, 

That,  for  the  most  part,  graceless  men  do  love  it, 

Or  rather  dote  most  on  this  withered  weed, 

Themselves  as  withered  in  all  gracious  deed. 

If  then  tobacconing  be  good,  how  is’t 
That  lewdest,  loosest,  basest,  foolishest, 

The  most  unthrifty,  most  intemperate, 

Most  vicious,  most  debauched,  most  desperate, 

Pursue  it  most ; the  wisest  and  the  best 
Abhor  it,  shun  it,  flee  it  as  the  pest  ? ’ 

There  was  one  rather  amusing  occurrence  which  every  one  will 
recollect,  of  the  times  in  which  tobacco  was  introduced  into  England. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  early  planters  of 
Virginia  were  nearly  or  quite  all  single  men.  They  considered  them- 
selves as  merely  transient  residents  of  the  colony,  and  their  habits 
became  dissolute.  As  a remedy  for  this  evil,  the  company  in  Lon- 
don determined  to  transport  a number  of  young  ladies  to  supply  the 
planters  with  wives,  the  very  best  means  certainly  that  could  possibly 
be  devised.  But  it  was  singular  enough  that  these  young  ladies 
should  be  made  things  of  merchandise.  4 A cargo  of  these  fair  crea- 
tures,’ we  are  told,  4 was  accordingly  dispatched,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  delight  and  enthusiasm  by  the  planters  ; but  the 
wary  merchants  at  home  had  taken  care  to  make  their  consignment  a 
mere  mercantile  transaction,  and  each  young  lady  was  obliged  to  find 
a lover  who  would  give  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  in 
exchange  for  her  fair  self,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.’  Such 
a speculation  as  this  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  prove  abundantly 
successful. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  King  James  and  others  of  his  time  wrote 
against  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  the  immense  duty  that  he  caused  to 
be  levied  upon  the  article,  it  yet  grew  rapidly  in  public  favour,  as  it 
has  done  in  all  countries  where  it  has  been  intoduced,  and  in  what 
country  has  it  not  1 Certainly  in  all  that  are  civilized. 

Thus,  amidst  fierce  opposition  on  the  one  hand,  and  advocacy  on 
the  other,  tobacco  has  passed  through  its  different  phases  of  popular 
favour,  until  at  length  it  has  become  an  almost  universal  favourite 
with  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  and  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant.  Within  a few  years  past  especially,  its  use  has  been 
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exceedingly  popular.  Such  at  least  is  the  fact  in  our  own  country. 
Go  through  the  pleasantest  streets  of  our  prominent  cities,  all  except 
Boston,  or  to  the  best  hotels  of  the  beautiful  New  England  towns, 
not  omitting  those  that  hold  forth  the  banner  of  temperance  reform, 
and  we  find  evidence  enough  of  the  repute  in  which  tobacco  is  held 
among  us.  Were  a stranger  unacquainted  with  these  things,  to 
observe  the  habits  of  Americans  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  he  might  easily 
enough  conclude  that  we  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as, 

‘ To  sing  the  praises  of  that  glorious  weed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  TOBACCO. 

‘ Stinking’st  of  the  stinking  kind, 

Tilth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, — 

Afric  that  brags  her  foyson, 

Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison, 

Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 

Hemlock,  aconite Charles  Lamb. 

According  to  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  ‘Tobacco  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  a large,  fibrous  root,  and  an  erect,  round,  hairy,  viscid 
stem,  which  branches  near  the  top,  and  rises  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  alternate,  sessile,  and  somewhat 
decurrent,  very  large,  ovate,  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  slightly  viscid, 
and  of  a pale  green  colour.  The  lowest  are  often  two  feet  long,  and 
four  inches  broad.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  terminal 
panicles,  and  are  furnished  with  long,  linear,  pointed  bractes  at  the 
divisions  of  the  peduncle.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped;  hairy,  some- 
what viscid,  and  divided  at  its  summit  into  five  pointed  segments. 
The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  of  a greenish 
hue,  swelling  at  top  into  an  oblong  cup,  and  ultimately  expanding  into 
a five-lobed,  plaited,  rose-coloured  border.  The  whole  corolla  is 
very  viscid.  The  filaments  incline  to  one  side,  and  support  oblong 
anthers.  The  pistil  consists  of  an  oval  germ,  a slender  style  longer 
than  the  stamens,  and  a cleft  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  ovate,  two- 
valved,  two-celled  capsule,  containing  numerous  reniform  seeds,  and 
opening  at  the  summit.’ 

It  was  remarked  in  the  beginning,  that  according  to  botanical 
arrangement,  tobacco  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  Atropa 
Belladonna , or  deadly  night-shade,  and  Datura  Stramonium,  or  poison 
thorn-apple,  both  of  which  are  among  the  most  powerful  and  deadly 
of  the  acro-narcotic  poisons  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  the 
essential  oil  of  tobacco,  as  also  an  infusion  from  its  leaves,  is  one  of 
the  most  virulent  poisons  known.  * The  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,* 
says  Christison,  in  his  work  on  Poisons,  ( is  well  known  to  be  an 
active  poison,  which  produces  convulsions,  coma,  and  death.’  There 
are  a variety  of  facts  and  authorities  on  this  point,  some  of  which  I 
will  cite. 

According  to  Dr.  Waterhouse,  Linneeus  has  placed  in  his  natural 
arrangement  tobacco  in  the  class  Luridce , which  signifies  pale,  ghastly, 
livid,  dismal,  and  fatal.  c To  the  same  ominous  class,*  he  adds , 
/ belong  fox-glove,  henbane,  deadly  nightshade,  lobelia,  and  other 
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poisonous  plants,  bearing  the  tremendous  name,  ‘Atropa,’  one  of  the 
furies.’  When  tobacco  is  taken  into  the  stomach  for  the  first  time,  it 
creates  a nausea  and  extreme  disgust.  If  swallowed,  it  excites  violent 
convulsions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  eject  the  poison  either 
upward  or  downward.  If  it  be  not  very  speedily  and  entirely  ejected, 
it  produces  great  anxiety,  vertigo,  faintness,  and  prostration  of  all  the 
senses  ; and  in  some  instances  death  has  followed.  ‘ The  oil  of  this 
plant,’  he  adds,  ‘ is  one  of  the  strongest  vegetable  poisons,  insomuch 
as  we  know  of  no  animal  that  can  resist  its  mortal  effects.’  Dr. 
Waterhouse,  who  had  ample  opportunities  for  observation,  said,  ‘he 
never  observed  so  many  pallid  faces,  and  so  many  marks  of  declining 
health,  nor  ever  knew  so  many  hectical  habits,  and  consumptive 
affections,  as  of  late  years ; and  I trace  this  alarming  inroad  on  young 
constitutions  principally  to  the  pernicious  custom  of  smoking  cigars.’ 

Of  nicotia , nicotin , or  nicotina,  the  active  or  poisonous  principle  of 
tobacco.  Dr.  Wood,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
pensatory, observes,  ‘that  it  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known ; 
and  that  a drop  of  it,  in  the  state  of  concentrated  solution,  was  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  a dog  ; and  small  birds  perished  at  the  approach  of 
a tube  containing  it.’ 

Soldiers  have  not  unfrequentiy  disabled  themselves  from  duty  by 
applying  a moistened  tobacco  leaf  to  the  arm-pit,  which  causes  great 
prostration  and  vomiting,  and  violent  sickness  after  eating. 

Great  prostration  and  nausea  have  been  caused  by  placing  only  a 
part  of  the  hand,  for  a few  minutes,  in  a strong  infusion  of  tabacco. 

Orfila,  the  celebrated  French  writer  on  poisons,  says,  ‘A  woman 
applied  to  the  heads  of  her  children,  for  a disease  of  the  scalp,  an 
ointment  prepared  with  the  powder  of  tobacco  and  butter ; soon  after 
they  experienced  dizziness,  violent  vomiting,  and  faintings,  accom- 
panied with  profuse  sweats,’ 

A decoction  or  tea  made  from  a few  grains  of  tobacco,  and  given  to 
relieve  spasms,  has  been  repeatedly  known  to  destroy  life. 

The  tea  of  tobacco,  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  occasions 
fainting,  giddiness,  vomiting,  and  cold  sweats.  The  tea,  when  rubbed 
upon  sores,  ulcers,  ringworms,  and  parts  affected  with  itch,  has  been 
known  to  cause  vomitings,  fainting,  and  convulsions. 

Persons  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement  or  emotion  have, 
by  unconsciously  chewing  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  become  terribly 
sick. 

Dr.  Mussey,  formerly  of  New  England,  a very  ablq  physician,  sur- 
geon, and  writer,  upon  different  subjects  connected  with  health,  made 
a variety  of  experiments  upon  animals,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the 
effects  of  tobacco.  Cats,  dogs,  mice,  squirrels,  etc.,  were  killed  in  a 
few  minutes  by  the  application  of  a small  quantity  of  the  oil  of 
tobacco  to  the  tongue,  or  by  introducing  it  into  the  circulation. 

Dr.  Eberle,  in  a Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
remarks,  ‘ That  in  employing  the  tobacco  injection,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  proceed  with  very  great  caution.  If  the  quantity 
injected  be  too  great,  it  will  produce  the  most  alarming  symptoms, 
such  as  vomiting,  cold  sweats,  universal  prostration,  syncope,  and 
even  death.  I have  known  an  empiric,’  continues  Dr.  Eberle, 
‘destroy  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  the  life  of  a charming  little  boy 
— the  son  of  a gentleman  at  Lancaster,  whose  family  I attended  while 
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residing  in  that  place — by  an  immoderate  injection  of  the  infusion  of 
tobacco.’ 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  tobacco  is  so  generally  used  that 
children  are  taught  to  smoke  before  they  are  able  to  walk,  adults 
sometimes  carry  the  practice  to  such  excess  that  they  fall  down  sense- 
less, and  suddenly  die.  So  we  are  told  by  those  who  have  visited 
those  islands. 

CA  Hottentot,’  says  Mr.  Barrow,  a traveller  in  Africa,  ‘ applied 
some  of  it  (the  oil  of  tobacco)  from  the  short  end  of  his  W'ooden 
pipe  to  the  mouth  of  a snake  while  darting  out  his  tongue.  The  effect 
was  as  instantaneous  as  that  of  an  electric  shock.  With  a momentary 
convulsive  motion,  the  snake  half  untwisted  itself,  and  never  stirred 
more  ; and  its  muscles  vrere  so  contracted  that  the  whole  animal  felt 
as  hard  and  rigid  as  if  dried  in  the  sun.’ 

The  Indians  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  it  seems,  were  acquainted 
with  the  poisonous  effects  of  tobacco.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
dipping  the  points  of  their  arrows  in  an  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  tobacco,  we  are  told,  which  being  inserted  into  the  flesh,  occasioned 
sickness  and  fainting,  or  even  convulsions  and  death. 

Hr.  Mussey  made,  among  others,  the  following  experiments  : £ Two 
drops  of  oil  of  tobacco,  placed  on  the  tongue,  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
life  in  cats  which  had  been  brought  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of 
tobacco  smoke,  in  three  or  four  minutes.  Three  drops,  rubbed  on  the 
tongue  of  a full-grown  cat,  killed  it  in  less  than  three  minutes.  One 
drop  destroyed  a half-grown  cat  in  five  minutes.  Two  drops  on  the 
tongue  of  a red  squirrel  destroyed  it  in  one  minute.  A small  puncture 
made  in  the  tip  of  the  nose  with  a surgeon’s  needle,  bedewed  with, 
the  oil  of  tobacco,  caused  death  in  six  minutes.’  This  author  also 
observes,  that  c the  tea  of  twenty  or  thirty"  grains  of  tobacco,  intro- 
duced into  the  human  body  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  spasms,  has 
been  known  repeatedly  to  destroy  life.’ 

Professor  Hitchcock  says,  1 I group  alcohol , opium , and  tobacco 
together,  as  alike  to  be  rejected,  because  they  agree  in  being  poisonous 
in  their  natures.  In  popular  language,  alcohol  is  placed  among  the 
stimulants,  and  opium  and  tobacco  among  the  narcotics,  the  ultimate 
effect  of  which  upon  the  animal  system,  is  to  produce  stupor  and  in- 
sensibility. Most  of  the  powerful  vegetable  poisons,  such  as  henbane, 
hemlock,  thorn-apple,  prussic  acid,  deadly  nightshade,  foxglove,  and 
poison  sumach,  have  an  effect  on  the  animal  system,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  opium  and  tobacco.  They  impair  the 
organs  of  digestion,  and  may  bring  on  fatuity,  palsy,  delirium,  and 
apoplexy.  In  those  not  accustomed  to  it,  tobacco  excites  nausea, 
vomiting,  dizziness,  indigestion,  mental  dejection,  and  in  short,  the 
whole  train  of  nervous  complaints.’ 

Dr.  Rees,  author  of  a Cyclopedia,  says,  CA  drop  or  two  of  the 
chemical  oil  of  tobacco  being  put  upon  the  tongue  of  a cat,  produces 
violent  convulsions,  and  death  itself  in  the  space  of  a minute.’ 

Barbarous  experiments  have  been  made  upon  mice  by  placing  a 
small  portion  of  the  oil  of  tobacco  on  a fine  cambric  needle,  and 
piercing  it  into  the  nose  of  the  animal  ; this  is  found  to  produce 
death  almost  instantaneously. 

Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  England,  gives  the  following  case  : ‘A 
little  boy,  aged  eight  years,  had  been  long  affected  with  tinea  capitis, 
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or  scald  head,  which  had  proved  very  obstinate.  His  father  applied 
over  his  head  the  expressed  juice  of  tobacco,  obtained  by  wetting  the 
dried  tobacco  leaves,  then  placing  them  between  two  iron  plates  and 
pressing  them,  by  which  means  the  juice  is  extracted.  The  fluid  was 
applied  at  five  minutes  before  two  in  the  afternoon  : the  child  almost 
immediately  complained  of  giddiness  and  loss  o£  sight,  so  that  his 
lather  smilingly  observed,  ‘ the  boy  is  drunk  ; ’ he  soon  after  became 
sick,  vomited  frequently,  and  in  large  quantities  ; he  had  also  a desire 
to  evacuate  the  bowels,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  ; his  limbs 
tottered,  his  face  grew  pale,  and  became  covered  with  a cold  sweat ; 
his  mother  helped  him  to  bed,  into  which  he  had  no  sooner  entered 
than  he  had  an  involuntary  discharge  from  the  bowels  ; his  counte- 
nance now  appeared  sunk  ; his  limbs  were  motionless,  exceptng  now 
and  then,  when  his  legs  were  drawn  towards  the  abdomen  convul- 
sively ; he  complained  of  violent  thirst,  and  pain  in  the  bowels ; his 
whole  body  was  bedewed  with  a cold  sweat,  and  at  half  past  five  he 
expired,  only  three  hours  and  a half  after  the  application.  On  dis- 
section, no  organic  change  was  perceptible.’  Severe  sickness,  and  not 
unfrequently  death,  have  been  caused  by  the  external  application  of 
tobacco  for  diseases  of  the  skin.  I might  quote  from  medical  works, 
numbers  of  cases  of  this  kind. 

The  internal  application  of  tobacco  is,  however,  more  dangerous 
than  the  external.  A very  small  quantity  in  the  form  of  enema  or 
injection  has  not  unfrequently  been  known  to  produce  death.  It  is 
lamentable  to  notice  in  medical  works  on  poisons,  the  numbers  of 
cases  of  this  kind.  Christison,  an  author  before  referred  to,  cites 
from  M.  Tavignot  the  following  two  cases  : 

c An  infusion  prepared  by  mistake,  with  two  ounces  and  one  drachm, 
instead  of  one  drachm  and  a half,  was  used  as  an  injection  for  a stout 
man  affected  with  ascarides.  In  seven  minutes  he  was  seized  with 
stupor,  headache,  paleness  of  the  skin,  pain  in  the  bowels,  indistinct 
articulation,  and  slight  convulsive  tremors,  at  first  confined  to  the 
arms,  but  afterward  general.  Extreme  prostration,  and  slow,  laborious 
breathing  soon  ensued,  and  then  coma  (or  deathly  fainting),  which 
ended  fatally  in  fifteen  minutes.’ 

Dr.  Grahl,  of  Hamburgh,  some  years  ago,  published  a case  in 
which  a female  quack  administered  by  injection  to  a lady,  about  an 
ounce  of  tobacco  boiled  in  water  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  patient, 
who  laboured  merely  under  dyspepsia  and  obstinate  constipation,  was 
seized  in  two  minutes  with  vomiting,  violent  convulsions,  stertorous 
breathing,  and  died  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  In  the  form  of 
injection,  twTo  drachms  (a  fourth  part  of  an  ounce),  or  even  a drachm 
and  a half,  are  considered  by  no  means  a safe  dose.  A single 
drachm  in  infusion  has  been  known  to  kill  the  patient.  More  cases 
than  one  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  A case  of  this  kind  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Christison,  as  having  not  long  since  taken  place  at  Guy’s 
Hospital  in  London.  The  patient  died  in  thirty-five  minutes. 

Dr.  Paris,  a medical  writer  of  celebritjq  tells  us  that  he  witnessed 
a lamentable  instance  of  the  effects  of  tobacco,  where  a patient  had 
been  exhausted  by  previous  sufferring : ‘ A medical  practitioner,  after 
repeated  trials  to  reduce  a strangulated  hernia,  injected  an  infusion  of 
tobacco,  and  shortly  afterward  sent  the  patient  in  a carriage  to  West- 
minster Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  necessary  operation. 
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but  the  unfortunate  man  arrived  only  a few  minutes  before  he  expired.’ 
i Any  quantity  of  infusion  containing  more  than  half  a drachm  of 
tobacco/  Dr.  P.  further  remarks,  ‘ cannot  be  injected  without  danger.’ 
‘ Tobacco  clysters/  he  also  observes,  1 were  some  years  since  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  difficult  parturition  (labour), 
but  the  alarming  symptoms  which  followed  in  the  only  case  in  which 
It  was  tried  prevented  a repetition  of  the  experiment.’ 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  have  both  recorded  cases  of 
a similar  kind.  The  latter  surgeon,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
In  a case  of  strangulated  hernia,  says,  £ The  patient’s  strength  held  up 
until  the  tobacco  clyster  (injection)  was  administered  to  him,  after 
which  he  very  suddenly  fell  low  and  sank.’  Numbers  of  instances  of 
a similar  kind  could  be  quoted  from  medical  authorities. 

Tobacco  appears  to  be  an  equally  deadly  poison  when  introduced 
Into  the  stomach.  The  celebrated  French  poet  Santeuil  was  acci- 
dentally killed  in  this  way  at  the  Prince  of  Conde’s  table.  A 
portion  of  Spanish  snuff  wTas  put  by  one  of  his  companions,  a prac- 
tical joker,  into  his  glass  of  wine — this  was  after  the  bottle  had  passed 
rather  freely.  Soon  after  drinking  the  draught,  the  poet  £ was  attacked 
with  vomiting  and  fever,  and  expired  in  two  days  amid  the  tortures  of 
the  damned.’ 

Proving  the  poisonous  character  of  tobacco  administered  by  the 
stomach,  Dr.  Christison  cites  a case  that  was  furnished  him  by  Dr. 
Ogston,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  who  was  employed  in  the  judicial 
Investigation  connected  with  it.  ‘ An  elderly  man,  a pensioner,  was 
seen  to  enter  a brothel  while  in  perfect  health,  and  in  an  hour  he  was 
carried  out  insensible,  and  was  put  down  in  a passage,  where  he  was 
found  by  the  police  unable  to  speak,  or  move.  While  carrying  him  to 
the  watch-house,  hard  by,  the  officers  observed  him  to  attempt  to 
vomit  ; but  he  was  scarcely  laid  down  before  the  fire  when  he  expired. 
It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  drank  both  rum  and  whiskev  in  the 
brothel,  and  that  something  had  been  given  him  £ to  stupify  him  or 
set  him  asleep.’  On  dissection,  the  blood  was  found  every  where 
very  fluid,  and  four  ounces  of  serosity,  or  watery  substance,  were 
found  collected  from  the  lateral  ventricles  and  base  of  the  skull.  But 
there  was  no  other  unusual  appearance,  except  that  the  stomach  con- 
tained about  four  ounces  of  a thick  brownish  pulp,  in  which  were  seen 
several  pellets  of  a powder  resembling  snuff.  In  these  contents,  Dr. 
Ogston  could  detect  no  opium,  only  tobacco.  No  doubt  could  exist 
that  the  man  died  of  poisoning  with  tobacco  ; but  as  no  evidence 
could  be  obtained  to  inculpate  any  one  in  particular  of  many  indi- 
viduals who  were  in  the  brothel  with  him,  the  case  was  not  made  the 
subject  of  trial.’ 

The  fumes  of  tobacco,  as  taken  into  the  system  by  smoking,  have 
been  known  to  cause  death.  Not  long  since,  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, the  death  of  a lad  named  James  Barry,  aged  twelve  years,  was 
said  in  the  papers  to  have  been  caused  by  excessive  smoking  of  cigars. 
Gruelin,  a German  medical  author,  states  two  instances  of  death  from 
smoking,  one  person  having  accomplished  seventeen  pipes,  the  other 
nineteen  at  a sitting.  Dr.  Clay  of  England,  says  another  German 
author  states,  ‘ that  one  half  the  deaths  occurring  in  that  country  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  are  attributable  to  smok- 
. ing  and  chewing.’  To  one  who  has  travelled  in  that  country,  and 
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witnessed  the  almost  incredible  amount  of  smoking  that  is  almost 
%very  where  practised,  this  assertion  would  not  appear  so  incredible. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  effects  of  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  in  a particular  case  quoted  by  Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester, 
England.  He  says,  4 It  occurred  to  Mr.  Howison,  on  a voyage. 
When  the  evening  was  pretty  far  advanced,  the  master  of  the 
schooner  conducted  him  to  the  cabin,  which  was  almost  full  of  large 
packages,  and  pointing  out  where  he  was  to  sleep,  left  him  alone. 
He  felt  a heaw  suffocation,  but  did  not  examine  the  contents  of  the 
hales,  and  went  immediately  to  bed.  Soon  afterward  he  was  har- 
rassed  by  wild  and  frightful  dreams,  and  suddenly  awoke  about  mid- 
night bathed  in  cold  dew,  and  totally  unable  to  speak  or  move  ; 
however,  he  knew  perfectly  well  where  he  was,  and  had  recollected 
everything  that  had  occurred  during  the  day,  but  he  could  not  make 
any  bodily  effort  whatever,  and  tried  in  vain  to  get  up,  or  even 
change  his  position.  The  watch  on  deck  struck  four  bells,  and  he 
counted  them,  though  he  did  not  hear  the  beats,  but  received  the 
vibrations  through  his  body.  About  this  time,  a seaman  came  into 
the  cabin  with  a light  and  carried  away  an  hour-glass  that  hung  upon 
a nail,  without  observing  him,  though  he  made  several  efforts  to 
attract  his  attention.  Shortly  after  a jDane  of  glass  was  broken  by 
accident  in  the  sky-light,  and  he  saw  the  fragments  drop  on  the  floor. 
These  circumstances  actually  occurred,  as  he  found  on  inquiry  the 
next  day,  and  he  mentioned  them  to  prove  that  the  sensations  he 
described  were  realities,  and  not  the  offspring  of  perturbed  dreams. 
The  inability  to  move  was  not  accompanied  with  pain  or  uneasiness, 
but  he  felt  as  if  the  principle  of  life  had  departed  from  his  frame.  At 
length  he  became  totally  insensible,  and  continued  so  until  an  increase 
of  wind  made  the  sea  a little  rough,  causing  the  vessel  to  roll.  The 
motion  had  the  effect  of  awakening  him  from  his  trance,  and  he  con- 
trived somehow  or  other  to  get  up  and  go  on  deck.  His  memory  was 
totally  lost  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  had  no  idea  con- 
nected with  anything  that  was  not  present  before  him.  He  knew  that 
he  was  in  a schooner,  but  nothing  more.  While  he  was  in  this  state, 
lie  saw  a man  drawing  water  from  the  sea  in  buckets,  and  requested 
him  to  pour  one  on  his  head  ; after  some  hesitation  the  man  did  so, 
and  all  his  faculties  were  immediately  restored,  and  he  acquired  a 
most  vivid  recollection  of  a vast  variety  of  ideas  and  events  which 
appeared  to  have  passed  through  his  mind,  and  occupied  him  during 
the  time  of  his  supposed  insensibility.  All  this  singular  derangement 
had  arisen  from  a copious  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  ; for,  on 
examining  the  cabin,  he  found  that  the  piles  of  packages  consisted  of 
that  narcotic  plant,  and  that  quantities  of  it  even  lay  under  his  bed  ; in 
short,  that  the  vessel  contained  nothing  else.’ 

I am  no  friend  to  the  barbarous  and  indiscriminate  experimenting 
on  animals  which  some  anatomists  and  physiologists  of  modern  times 
are  so  fond  of.  When  a valuable  principle  of  science  is  to  be  elicited,, 
something  that  promises  to  be  a means  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  man,  such  experiments  are  legitimate  and  allowable,  but  not 
otherwise.  Long  since,  lamentable  experience  has  too  often  proved 
the  poisonous  character  of  tobacco,  so  that  experiments  on  that  point 
were  not  needed.  Yet  they  have  been  made  over  and  over  again, 
with  no  other  object  than  to  gain  notoriety  in  things  which  are  ex- 
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tremely  revolting  to  every  humane,  sensitive  mind.  Let,  therefore, 
no  more  experiments  be  made  on  either  man  or  animals,  to  prove  the 
highly  poisonous  and  destructive  character  of  tobacco.  If  one  should 
rise  from  the  dead,  the  evidence  could  not  be  made  more  clear  and 
positive  than  it  now  is. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

c The  grand  characteristic  of  all  narcotic  substances,  is  their  anti-vital  or 
life-destroying  property.  When  they  are  not  so  highly  concentrated  or  ener- 
getic as  to  destroy  life  instantly,  they  produce  the  most  powerful  and  often  the 
most  violent  and  distressing  vital  reaction,  which  causes  a corresponding 
degree  of  exhaustion,  depression,  and  prostration ; and  they  often  destroy  life, 
purely  by  vital  exhaustion  in  this  violent  and  continued  vital  reaction.  But 
when  the  discriminating  sensibilities  of  the  system  have  been  depraved  by  the 
habitual  use  of  these  substances,  and  its  powers  of  giving  a sympathetic 
alarm  greatly  impaired,  these  same  substances,  even  the  most  deadly  in 
nature,  if  the  quantity  be  only  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  physiological 
depravity,  may  be  habitually  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  even  received 
into  the  general  circulation  and  diffused  over  the  whole  system,  and  slowly 
but  surely  destroy  the  constitution,  and  always  greatly  increase  the  liability 
to  disease,  and  almost  certainly  create  it,  and  invariably  aggravate  it,  without 
any  of  those  symptoms  which  are  ordinarily  considered  as  the  evidences  of  the 
action  of  a poison  on  the  living  body ; but  on  the  contrary,  their  stimulation 
is  attended  with  that  pleasurable  feeling,  and  agreeable  mental  consciousness, 
which  lead  the  mind  to  the  strongest  confidence  in  their  salutary  nature  and 
effect.’ — Graham’s  Science  of  Human  Life. 

That  we  may  gain  a more  clear  and  correct  idea  of  the  specific 
and  varied  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  human  frame,  some  remarks  of  a 
physico-pathological  nature  will  be  necessary. 

The  various  substances  that  are  taken  into  the  human  system  as 
sustenance  or  a means  of  excitement,  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
classes : first,  simple  water,  by  and  through  which  all  the  vital  processes 
are  carried  on,  and  of  which  the  living  body  is  mostly  composed — there 
being  about  90  parts  in  the  100  by  weight  of  simple  water;  second, 
nutritious  substances,  such  as  the  mother’s  milk,  the  esculent  fruits, 
vegetables,  grains,  etc — things  which  are  merely  nutritious  in  their 
character,  and  contain  no  stimulating,  narcotic,  or  medicinal  principle; 
and  third,  substances  which  exert  upon  the  living  system  a medicinal 
or  excitant  effect,  and  without  affording  any  nourishment  to  the  sys- 
tem. The  first  of  these  substances,  by  far  the  most  universal  and 
abundant  in  nature,  is  the  best,  most  natural,  and  in  an  undepraved 
state  of  the  animal  instincts,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  drinks.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  one  nature  demands.  But  of  itself,  when  pure 
and  unadulterated  by  human  inventions,  water  is,  in  its  nature,  an 
inert  substance.  Applied  of  a suitable  temperature  to  the  most  deli- 
cate of  the  living  tissues,  it  produces  no  excitement  or  vital  reaction. 
It  acts,  however,  by  its  temperature,  cooling  the  body  or  warming  it, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  acts,  moreover,  by  moistening  and  lubricating 
the  different  parts,  and  affords  throughout  the  entire  system  that 
amount  of  fluid  which  is  indispensable  to  life  and  health,  composing, 
as  before  remarked,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  whole  system  by 
weight. 

Substances  of  the  second  class  mentioned,  act  in  some  respects 
differently  from  simple  water,  although  they  contain  usually  a very 
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large  proportion  of  that  fluid  in  their  composition*  Thus  milk  is 
more  than  90  per  cent,  water.  The  undried  fruits  contain  about  the 
same  proportion.  Beef  tea  is  composed  of  between  98  and  99  per 
cent,  simple  water.  A piece  of  plain  beef- steak  uncooked  contains 
between  74  and  75  per  cent,  water,  and  common  bakers’  bread  of  the 
white  or  superfine  kind,  about  35  per  cent. 

When  there  is  in  the  system  a natural  and  healthful  demand  for 
nutriment,  the  substances  generally  used  for  nourishing  the  body, 
particularly  those  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  received  as  friendly 
agents,  so  to  speak.  They  excite  upon  the  living  tissues  no  undue 
stimulation  or  excitement.  When  the  infant  at  the  breast  needs 
nourishment,  there  is  nothing  so  friendly  and  grateful  to  its  system 
as  the  pure  milk  from  the  maternal  breast.  After  the  teeth  have 
made  their  appearance,  it  readily  takes  to  substances  of  more  sub- 
stantial form,  as  fruits  and  the  preparations  of  farinaceous  food. 
Gradually  it  comes  to  subsist  wholly  on  the  more  substantial  articles, 
leaving  altogether  the  food  it  was  at  first  accustomed  to  take. 

As  regards  the  third  class  of  substances  mentioned,  those  of  a sti- 
mulating, excitant,  or  medicinal  kind,  it  is  different.  No  child  at  first 
loves  medicine,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  substances  of  a 
medicinal  kind.  I know  it  will  be  said  that  children  very  soon, 
learn  to  relish  tea  and  coffee,  toddy,  and,  in  some  cases,  tobacco  ; 
substances  of  the  stimulating  or  medicinal  class.  It  is  true,  almost 
every  child  in  the  civilized  portions  of  the  world  at  the  present 
day,  has  some  of  these  articles  introduced  into  its  system,  almost 
from  the  very  first.  Perhaps  in  the  very  first  draught  of  milk  it 
receives  from  its  mother,  there  is  a portion  of  one  or  another  of 
the  articles  in  question,  for  the  lacteal  secretion  is  a great  vehicle 
and  outlet  for  all  medicinal  or  drug  articles  that  are  taken  into 
the  system.  In  this  wTay  infants  have  often  been  stupefied  and 
made  actually  drunk,  through  the  milk  of  the  toddy-drinking  or 
tippling  mother  or  nurse.  Infants  have  been  often  narcotized  and 
poisoned  by  medicines  received  in  this  way,  and  it  is  believed  that 
life  itself  has  been  thus  destroyed.  Even  tobacco,  loathsome  as  it  is 
to  the  unitiated,  some  children  are  taught  to  relish,  by  being  subjected 
daily  to  the  fumes  of  the  detestable  weed.  Long  before  infants  have 
left  the  breast,  I have  known  mothers  and  wise  old  grand-mammas 
teach  them  to  suck  at  the  pipe,  which  themselves  in  their  depraved 
appetites  so  much  relished,  and  for  which  they  daily  thanked  God 
in  their  hearts,  as  much  as  for  the  bread  they  ate.  But  all  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  infant  naturally  relishes  any  of  these  stimu- 
lants in  common  and  almost  universal  use.  All  correctly-ascertained 
experience  goes  to  prove  the  contrary.  Even  adult  persons  of  unde- 
praved appetites  and  instincts  loathe  every  one  of  these  articles,  as 
very  poison.  If  we  have  not  been  subjected  to  their  influence  in  any 
way,  such  will  be  the  uniform  result.  From  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  and  so  throughout  the  whole  farrago  of  drugs  and  other  stimu- 
lants, the  animal  instincts  of  an  undepraved  system  always  and  inva- 
riably shrink. 

In  the  light  of  these  physiological  principles,  we  may  then  proceed 
to  investigate  in  detail  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  human  system,  in 
the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  used. 

When  tobacco  is  taken  into  the  stomach  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
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cause  any  considerable  effect,  extreme  nausea  and  disgust  and  pros- 
tration follow.  It  excites  also  severe  convulsions  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  to  eject  the  poison.  The  infusion  of  a quantity  so  small  as  a 
single  drachm  *into  the  bowels,  has  not  unfrequently  destroyed  life. 
So  also  in  the  common  modes  of  using  the  article,  as  by  smoking  and 
chewing,  nausea,  sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting  are  caused.  I 
well  recollect  myself,  when  at  the  age  in  which  boys  begin  to  think 
themselves  men,  and  desire  to  imitate  the  foolish  customs  and  prac- 
tices so  common  among  certain  classes,  I undertook  to  learn  to  chew. 
But  before  the  first  effort  was  half  finished,  I was  fortunately  made 
so  sick  that  I have  never  wished  to  make  the  experiment  again. 
Such  is  the  effect  upon  all  persons  when  they  first  commence  either 
smoking  or  chewing,  unless  they  are  brought  gradually  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  drug,  by  being  often  subjected  to  its  fumes  from  others’ 
smoking.  The  father  or  elder  brothers,  or  mother  or  grandmother, 
are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  in  the  house,  and  as  before  remarked,  the 
pipe  is  sometimes  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  children,  and  thus 
gradually  the  habit  may  be  acquired  without  sickness  being  pro- 
duced, as  in  the  other  instances.  But  most  users  of  tobacco  can  tell 
us  of  the  times  when  they  were  nauseated,  and  made  extremely  sick 
in  commencing  its  use. 

But  by  degrees  the  system  becomes  accustomed  to  its  effects.  And 
here  we  have  a proof  of  the  remarkable  phenomenon  in  animal  phy- 
siology, that  a substance  which  at  first  is  nauseous,  loathsome,  dis- 
gusting, offensive,  and  which  is  capable  of  suddenly  destroying  life,  by 
use  comes  at  length  to  be  relished  by  the  system  as  its  best  friend. 
And  more  than  this,  the  system  becomes  so  habituated  to  its  effects, 
that  it  seems  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  individual  to  subsist  with- 
out it.  Behold  the  woman  who  has  drank  tea  so  much  and  so  long 
that  she  experiences  habitually  tea  headaches.  She  takes  a 1 good, 
strong  cup,’  and  all  at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  the  headache  is  gone0 
Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  moment,  she  is  led  to  believe  that 
tea  is  a most  sovereign  remedy  for  the  headache.  But  if  she  knew 
enough  of  the  human  system  to  take  a more  extended  view  of  the 
matter,  she  would  perceive  that  the  very  thing  which  appeared  for 
the  time  to  be  so  good  a remedy,  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  she  ex- 
periences. So,  too,  the  unfortunate  inebriate,  when  he  attempts  to 
reform  his  habits,  and  feels  that  e aching  void  ’ which  none  can 
appreciate  except  those  who  have  experienced  it,  takes  again  to  his 
cups,  every  sensibility  of  his  system  most  emphatically  tells  him  that 
of  all  things  earthly,  spirits  are  the  very  best.  And  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  good  with  tobacco,  which  obtains  over  men  a more  power- 
ful dominion  than  either  of  the  stimulants  mentioned,  enslaving  them 
to  a perhaps  greater  degree  than  that  of  any  other  substance,  opium 
not  excepted. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  physiology  of  the  human  system  : a substance 
which  is  at  first,  to  the  pure  and  undepraved  appetite,  loathsome,  dis- 
gusting, and  sickening,  becomes  at  length  relished  as  a most  friendly 
agent  ; and,  to  use  a figure,  the  nerves  of  sensation  become  the  angels 
of  darkness,  whereas  they  were,  in  the  primitive  state  of  nature,  the 
angels  of  light.  These  principles  of  physiological  science  are  of  im- 
mense importance,  and  cannot  be  too  deeply  pondered  by  all  who 
desire  to  live,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  bodily 
and  mental  strength. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO — CONTINUED. 

* From  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco,  in  either  of  its  forms,  of  snuff,  cud,  or 
cigar,  the  following  symptoms  may  arise  : — A sense  of  weakness,  sinking  or 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  dizziness  or  pain  in  the  head,  occasional  dim- 
ness or  temporary  loss  of  sight,  paleness  and  sallowness  of  the  countenance,  and. 
sometimes  swelling  of  the  feet,  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
manifesting  itself  sometimes  by  tremulousness,  weakness,  squeaking,  a hoarse- 
ness of  the  voice,  rarely  a loss  of  voice,  disturbed  sleep,  starting  from  early 
slumbers  with  a sense  of  suffocation  or  feeling  of  alarm,  incubus  or  nightmare, 
epileptic  or  convulsive  fits,  confusion  or  weakness  of  the  mental  faculties, 
peevishness  and  irritability  of  temper,  instability  of  purpose,  seasons  of  great 
depression  of  the  spirits,  long  fits  of  unbroken  melancholy  and  despondency, 
and,  in  some  cases,  entire  and  permanent  mental  derangement/-— Dk.  Musset. 

TREMORS  OF  THE  NERVES. 

Tobacco  acts  upon  the  living  body  probably  through  both  the  cir- 
culation and  the  nervous  system.  Any  thing  that  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  sudden  and  complete  prostration  as  large  doses  of  tobacco, 
must  be  supposed  to  act  short  of  going  the  rounds  of  the  circulation. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  drug  is  in  the  end  absorbed  in  a greater 
or  less  degree,  and  taken  into  the  circulation,  but  its  more  sudden  and 
prominent  effect  must  be  upon  the  nerves.  Persons  who  have  been 
for  a time  accustomed  to  it  become  gradually  more  and  more  nervous, 
as  the  common  expression  is  ; the  hand  trembles,  sleep  becomes  less 
sound,  and  the  individual  not  unfrequently  starts  in  his  slumber  as  if 
haunted  by  a ghost.  I never  knew  a man  have  nerve  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  tobacco.  Some  think  they  have  ; but  it  may 
always  be  seen  that  the  hand  of  the  smoker  or  chewer  is  tremulous, 
at  least  betimes,  if  we  watch  him  on  rising  in  the  morning.  One 
worthy  old  man  I knew  well,  who  had  used  tobacco  to  great  excess  ; 
his  teeth  were  worn  up  to  the  gums  before  the  age  of  sixty,  his  hands 
became  so  trembling  that  he  could  scarcely  convey  the  food  to  his 
mouth.  He  was  a man  of  exceedingly  robust  constitution,  and  la- 
boured at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  open  air  ; otherwise  the  effects 
©f  the  poison  on  his  system  would  have  been  still  more  painful.  This 
its,  I admit,  an  extreme  case  ; yet  it  is  only  an  exemplification  of  what 
'takes  place  to  a less  injurious  extent,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  in 
every  community  where  tobacco  is  used.  I repeat,  all  smokers  and 
chewers  have  sooner  or  later  tremulous  hands. 

It  was  related  by  Dr.  Rush,  that  Sir  John  Pringle  was  afflicted  with 
tremors  in  his  hands,  and  had  his  memory  impaired  by  the  use  of 
snuff:  but  on  abandoning  the  habit  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
Jhe  found  his  power  of  recollection  restored,  at  the  same  time  recover- 
ing the  use  of  his  hands. 

Irresolution,  changeableness  of  mind,  and  a reluctance  to  engage  in 
the  ordinary  avocations  and  pursuits  of  life,  all  of  which  are  indica- 
tions of  deranged  nerves,  are  symptoms  often  found  attending  the  use 
©f  tobacco. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 

Hypochondriasis,  vapours,  or  melancholy,  is  a very  singular  disease. 
There  are,  probably,  in  our  country  of  inveterate  smokers  and  chewers 
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of  tobacco,  more  hypochondriacs  than  in  any  other  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Many  a case  of  this  kind  is  caused  in  great  part  by  tobacco. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  tobacco  is  discontinued,  the 
hypochondria  is  cured.  It  is  a very  singular  disease,  and  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  class  of  neuroses , or  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Hypochondriacal  persons  may  be  said  to  be  in  a state  of  partial 
insanity.  They  can  generally  reason  accurately  on  all  subjects  except 
such  as  immediately  concern  themselves.  They  imagine  often  that 
every  thing  conspires  to  operate  against  them  ; their  business,  how- 
ever prosperous,  they  imagine  is  going  to  ruin  ; surrounded  by  kind 
friends  and  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  that  wealth  can  procure, 
they  are  yet  haunted  perpetually  with  the  idea  that  they  are  coming  to 
want.  But  more  frequently  it  is  in  regard  to  the  individual’s  health 
that  the  mind  is  disordered.* 

The  causes  of  hypochondriasis  I admit  are  numerous.  Any  thing 
that  tends  powerfully  to  deteriorate  and  derange  the  general  health 
may  bring  on  this  protean  affection.  Excessive  alimentation,  spirits, 
tea  and  coffee,  the  abuse  of  medicines,  indolence,  licentious  habits, 
dissipation  of  whatever  kind,  the  keeping  of  late  and  irregular  hours, 
novel-reading,  grief,  excessive  bodily  or  mental  labour,  and  a great 
variety  of  causes,  may  aid  in  bringing  on  hypochondriasis.  All  that 
I say,  then,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco  as  a cause  of  this  affection, 
is  this  ; Tobacco,  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  deadly  narcotics 
known,  if  used  habitually,  and  in  such  quantity  as  seriously  to  derange 
the  nervous  system,  and  through  this  the  general  health,  may,  and  often 
does,  become  one  cause  of  that  most  troublesome  and  intractable 
disease.  But  neither  tobacco,  nor  hny  other  agent,  can  be  a specific  of 
this  disease. 

HYSTERIA. 

Hysteria,  or,  in  common  parlance,  hysterics,  one  of  the  neuroses , 
and  a most  singular  affection,  is  also  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
effects  of  tobacco.  Hysteria,  although,  in  its  original  signification,  an 
affection  belonging  exclusively  to  females,  is  nevertheless  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  found  with  all  its  distinctive  features  in  the  opposite 
Sex.  As  is  well  known,  it  often  causes  fits  of  alternate  laughing  and 
crying ; and  at  the  same  time  the  pitiable  subject  seems  to  have  a 
heavy  ball  in  the  abdomen,  that  rises  toward  the  stomach,  chest,  and 

* Dr.  Mackintosh  thus  describes  this  disease  : ‘ Hypochondriac  symptoms 
affect  two  classes  of  individuals  : 1.  Those  whose  ailments  are  only  imaginary 
or  functional ; and,  2.  Those  whose  complaints  are  produced  by  organic  dis- 
ease. The  first  class  of  patients  embraces  the  idle,  the  wicked,  the  dissipated, 
and  those  who  are  brought  up  without  a profession,  who,  when  left  to  their  own 
resources,  know  not  how  to  kill  time.  The  minds  of  such  persons  are  enervated 
from  a want  of  due  exerercise  of  the  faculties  they  may  actually  possess,  till  at 
last  the  vital  actions  become  weakened ; some  of  the  natural  functions,  par- 
ticularly those  performed  by  the  stomach  and  bowels,  may  be  impaired ; at 
which  time,  should  a friend  die,  or  the  history  of  a disease  fall  in  their  way, 
they  will  immediately  fancy  themselves  affected  with  the  same  disorder.  Or 
they  may  have  a hundred  and  fifty  different  complaints,  and  think  they  ex- 
perience a thousand  strange  sensations  and  unaccountable  feelings,  till  bodily 
disease  is,  in  the  end,  ingrafted  on  the  mental.  The  organic  disease  acts  upon 
the  mind,  producing  a state  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  far  from  one  of 
insanity.  The  primary  disease  may  be  functional  or  structural.  If  the  former, 
the  stomach  and  bowels  will  in  general  be  found  to  be  the  parts  at  fault ; and  I 
have  sometimes  discovered,  on  dissection,  diseased  states  of  the  liver,  lungs, 

. kidneys,  bladder,  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  also  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes/ 
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neck,  producing  at  the  same  time  a sense  of  strangulation.  There  is 
sometimes  partial  unconsciousness  and  convulsions.  This,  then,  a 
nervous  disease,  is  sometimes  caused  mainly,  or  in  part,  by  tobacco- 
Be  it  understood,  however,  that  I admit  there  are  many  cases  of  hys- 
teria where  the  drug  has  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter,  it  never 
having  been  used.  All  I claim  is,  that  tobacco  is  one  of  the  many 
causes  of  this  most  singular  disease.* 

* No  persons  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  suffer  from  hysteria. 
That  this  statement  is  true,  will  appear  from  the  following  facts : 

e In  a late  number  of  the American  Journal  of  Insanity,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing remarks  made  by  Dr.  Brigham,  one  of  its  editors,  and  physician  of  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  near  Utica.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  the 
doctor  is  a learned  and  able  man,  and  well  qualified  to  give  opinions  on  med- 
ical subjects.  The  remarks  were  made  in  giving  evidence  in  the  case  4 The 
People  vs.  John  Johnson,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Betsey  Bolt,’  tried  at 
Binghamton,  May  7th,  1846.  On  the  cross-examination,  Dr.  B.’s  testimony 
was  as  follows : 

‘Persons  subject  to  hysterics  for  years,  have  a tendency  to  insanity;  and 
hysterical  women  do  the  most  strange  things  of  any  class  of  persons,  sane  or 
insane.  I speak  from  my  own  observation,  and  history  attests  its  correctness. 
Hysterical  women  will  deceive  their  friends,  and  frequently  their  physicians, 
by  inventing  stories,  with  little  if  any  regard  to  truth ; and  will,  in  carrying 
on  the  deception,  submit  to  painful  operations,  by  the  physician  or  surgeon, 
and  I am  not  prepared  to  say  but  that  they  do  in  fact  deceive  themselves.  I 
do  not  attribute  their  false  statements  to  moral  obliquity,  theologically  speak- 
ing, as  the  obliquity  is  produced  by  disease.  They  are  apparently  sincere, 
and  I have  never  known  one  to  own  the  deception.  It  is  a diseased  state  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  I think  the  subject  is  irresponsible.  [The  doctor  here 
enumerated  instances  where  males  and  females  pretended  to  be  strangely 
affected,  and  submitted  to  painful  and  unpleasant  operations,  and  some  of 
those  affected  in  this  manner  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  deception  so 
adroitly  as  to  deceive  the  attending  physician,  the  clergyman,  and  indeed  the 
whole  neighbourhood.]  Insane  persons  often  inflict  injury  upon  themselves 
in  order  to  charge  others  with  the  commission  of  an  offence ; and  cases  have 
occurred  where  insane  persons  have  admitted  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  crimes 
committed  by  others.  Hysterical  females  see  visions  and  dream  dreams,  that 
are  so  vivid  that  they  take  them  for  realities.  There  is  a person  at  Utica  who, 
a year  after  he  had  recovered  from  his  insanity,  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
fancies  conceived  by  him  when  insane.’  Nervous  persons  sometimes  feign  fits 
in  order  to  obtain  medical  advice,  and  when  one  hysterical  person  alleges  she 
is  affected  in  a particular  manner,  another  hearing  of  it,  is  very  apt  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  same  way.  Hysterical  and  nervous  women  will  perform  the 
most  marvellous  and  mysterious  things  imaginable.  They  will  cut  their  flesh, 
and  do  other  things,  and  with  apparent  honesty  and  sincerity,  charge  their 
commission  upon  others.’ 

‘ Direct  Examination. — When  persons  make  statements  at  one  time  that 
they  forget  at  another  time,  it  is  an  evidence  of  a poor  memory,  or  a diseased 
mind.  Hysterical  fancies  and  strange  delusions  are  very  likely  to  occur  in 
young  females  that  menstruate,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  them- 
selves deceived.  The  length  of  time  the  patient  has  been  subject  to  hysterics 
will  make  no  material  difference.  When  any  remarkable  occurrence  takes 
place  in  a neighbourhood,  and  it  is  much  talked  over,  a nervous  female  will 
be  apt  to  dream  of  it,  and  after  dreaming  will  mix  up  facts  with  what  is  purely 
imaginary,  and  be  apparently  incapable  of  separating  facts  from  fancy.’ 

‘ If  such  things  are  facts — and  few  men  are  as  competent  to  judge  of  matters 
of  this  kind  as  Dr.  Brigham — how  careful  should  parents  be  in  the  physical 
training  and  education  of  their  daughters  1 Hysteria  is  a very  common  affec- 
tion at  the  present  day.  It  is  a real  disease,  and  should  be  treated  always  as 
such.  But  hysterical  persons  generally  get  little  sympathy  from  friends  or 
enemies.  ‘ She  is  only  nervous,’  is  the  common  expression,  as  if  nervousness, 
were  not  a disease.  ‘ Nervousness  ’ is  in  fact  one  of  the  worst  of  diseases.  Let 
no  one  call  a hysterical  person  well.  Such  a thing  cannot  be.  They  are  far 
from  it ; but  we  are  glad  to  say  the  affection  is  generally  curable ; perhaps 
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In  some  parts  of  the  world  where  females  make  much  use  of  tobac- 
co, hysteria  or  hysterics,  essentially  a nervous  disease,  is  found  to  be 
very  prevalent.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  as  a general  fact, 
those  persons  who  use  tobacco,  use  also  the  kindred  stimulants,  tea 
and  coffee,  one  or  both  of  them,  so  that  these  articles,  either  of  which, 
may  cause  that  disease,  produce  a portion  of  the  effect  caused.  I 
know  a pious  old  lady,  who  would  think  it  a great  insult,  should  any 
one  question  her  title  to  being  a ‘ good  Christian.’  She  uses  not  only 
strong  tea  daily,  as  often  at  least  as  morning,  noon,  and  night,  but 
smokes  her  pipe  even  much  oftener  : and  what  is  the  result  ? She 
has  had  for  many  years  hysterics  so  badly,  that  every  few  weeks  she 
gets  the  notion  into  her  head  that  she  is  at  the  very  point  of  death. 
She  calls  her  friends  about  her  to  advise  and  admonish  them  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.  At  one  of  these  times,  a worthy  daughter  of 
hers,  who  well  understood  how  the  devil  was  misleading  her,  said. 

Come,  mother,  let  us  go  over  to  Mrs. ,’  a neighbour  she  much 

loved  ; £ it  will  be  more  pleasent  for  you  to  die  there.’  Up  the  old 
lady  jumped,  and  went  quickly,  although,  as  she  would  have  it,  she 
was  on  the  very  point  of  dying.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  of  the  sin  of  using  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  may  be  excused 
on  the  score  of  ignorance  in  these  old  Christians ; but  certain  it  is,, 
#' 

always,  when  not  connected  with  some  other  and  more  formidable  disease.. 
Drug-treatment  will  seldom  if  ever  cure  it.  Bathing,  with  suitable  dieting, 
exercise,  etc.,  is  the  means. 

£ Hysterical  persons  should  not  marry  until  they  are  cured.  Once  cured, 
the  sooner  married  the  better,  provided  there  are  no  other  obstacles  in  the 
way.  How  many  miserable  wives  there  are,  who  are  not  only  miserable  them- 
selves, but  make  their  husbands  and  others  about  them  a vast  deal  of  trouble, 
in  consequence  of  the  diseased  state  of  their  nervous  system/ — Dr.  Shew’s 
Water  Cure  Journal,  July,  1849. 

The  subject  of  the  following  case  was  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
which  no  doubt  helped  to  cause  his  difficulty : 

‘ Some  weeks  since,  being  at  sea  in  the  London  packet  ship  Switzerland, 
Captain  Knight,  about  midway  between  England  and  the  United  States,  I 
was  called  up  one  night,  having  passed  into  a pleasant  sleep,  and  was  told 
that  one  of  the  passengers,  a foreigner,  had  a very  had  fit.  His  sleeping-place 
was  one  of  confined  air.  I at  once  ordered  him  to  be  taken  and  placed  on  a 
mattrass  in  the  cool  fresh  air  on  deck.  There  were  no  means  by  which  I could 
account  for  his  attack  at  the  time.  I concluded  at  once  to  take,  instead  of  the 
affusion,  the  milder  and  then  more  convenient  mode  of  giving  cold  injections. 
About  two  quarts  of  water  (fresh),  all  that  could  be  introduced,  were  passed 
into  the  bowels.  This  soon  brought  the  patient  to  his  senses.  I was  told  by 
one  of  the  rude  men  in  the  morning,  that  the  patient  was  ‘ love  sick/  After- 
ward it  appeared  that  there  was  some  difficulty  between  him  and  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship  concerning  the  fair  one  in  question,  the  officer  wishing, 
probably,  to  amuse  himself  a little  with  the  foreigner.  The  matter  went  on, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  more  the  patient  had  another,  and  another  attack. 
At  length  he  had  one  much  worse  than  all  the  rest — a genuine  hysterical  fit, 
(for  men,  as  well  as  women,  sometimes  have  these  symptoms).  Soon  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  him  at  all  within  bounds ; so  I had  him  ‘ manned/  as  the 
sailors  term  it.  A number  of  them  took  him  upon  deck,  while  others  drew  a 
half  dozen  buckets  of  water  and  placed  alongside.  I threw  them,  one  by  one, 
qnickly  over  him,  he  having  only  a night  dress  and  drawers  upon  him.  The 
buckets  of  water  dashed  upon  him  brought  him  quickly  to  a better  state.  He 
was  then  wrapped  in  blankets  (it  being  late  in  the  evening),  his  wet  dress  an- 
swering as  a wet  sheet.  In  this  way  he  was  left  until  morning.  He  had  no 
more  attacks  after  this.  The  old  remedy,  the  dash,  or  affusion,  with  cold  wa- 
ter, is  incomparably  the  best  that  can  be  used  for  hysterics,  whether  in  cases 
. of  men  or  of  women/ — Water  Cure  Journal,  Feb.,  1847. 
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that  since  more  light  has  gone  abroad  on  the  subject,  the  younger  ones 
will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  these  things, 

INSANITY. 

Tobacco  has  been  ranked  among  the  causes  of  insanity.  On  the 
great  principle,  that  whatever  tends  seriously  [to  injure  the  bodily 
functions,  must  also  necessarily  impair  in  a greater  or  less  degree  the 
mental  manifestations,  tobacco  may  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  a cause 
of  mental  aberration.  If  tobacco  can  produce  hypochondriasis  and 
hysteria,  as  we  know  it  does,  certainly  we  may  infer  that  insanity 
proper  may  also  be  caused  by  its  use.  On  this  head,  however, 
I will  merely  quote  the  words  of  a distinguished  authority,  Dr. 
Woodward.  He  observes:  { Tobacco  is  a powerful  narcotic  agent, 
and  its  use  is  very  deleterious  to  the  nervous  system,  producing 
tremors,  vertigo,  faintness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  other  ser- 
ious diseases.  That  tobacco  occasionally  produces  insanity,  T am  fully 
confident.  Its  influence  upon  the  brain,  and  nervous  system  generally, 
is  hardly  less  than  that  of  alcohol,  and,  if  excessively  used,  is  equally 
injurious.  The  young  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
these  narcotics.  If  a young  man  becomes  intemperate  before  he  is 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  rarely  lives  to  thirty.  If  a young  man  uses  to- 
bacco while  the  system  is  greatly  susceptible  to  its  influence,  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  escape  injurious  effects  that  will  be  ^developed 
sooner  or  later,  and  both  diminish  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  shorten  its 
period.  In  our  experience  in  this  hospital,  tobacco  in  all  its  forms  is 
injurious  to  the  insane.  It  increases  excitement  of  the  nervous  system 
in  many  cases,  deranges  the  stomach,  and  produces  vertigo,  tremors, 
and  stupor  in  others.’ 

Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  informed  his  coadjutor,  Dr.  Wood, 
as  is  stated  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  ‘ that  he  has  met  with 
several  instances  of  mental  disorder  closely  resembling  delirium  tremens, 
which  resulted  from  its  abuse,  and  which  subsided  in  a few  days  after 
it  had  been  abandoned.’ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO CONTINUED. 

4 Tobacco  impairs  the  natural  taste  and  relish  for  food,  lessens  the  appetite 
and  weakens  the  powers  of  the  stomach.’ — Dr.  J.  C.  Warren. 

1 It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  smoking  aids  digestion.  The  very  uneasiness 
which  it  were  desirable  to  remove,  is  occasioned  either  by  tobacco  itself,  or  by 
some  other  similar  means.  If  tobacco  facilitates  digestion,  how  comes  it 
that  after  laying  aside  the  habitual  use  of  it,  most  individuals  experience  an 
increase  of  appetite  and  of  digestive  energy,  and  an  accumulation  of  flesh  V — 
Dr.  Mussey. 


EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO  ON  THE  TEETH. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  teeth  are  easily  proved, 
although  it  has  been  pretended  by  some  that  tobacco  is  a preser- 
vative of  these  useful  organs. j The  delusion  grew  out  of  the  fact, 
that  tobacco  is  found  sometimes  to  have  the  effect  of  benumbing  the 
nerve  of  aching  teeth.  But  the  teeth  of  tobacco  chewers,  who  have 
continued  the  practice  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  are  generally 
bad,  as  any  one  may  observe.  It  was  once  said  in  the  presence  of  a 
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clergyman  of  our  acquaintance,  that  tobacco  was  good  for  preserving 
the  teeth,  upon  which  he  answered,  ‘ That  is  not  true,  for  on  one  side 
my  teeth  are  perfectly  good,  while  on  the  other  side,  the  one  in  which 
I have  always  kept  my  cud,  there  is  not  a stump  left.’  Query:  For 
what  did  he  use  it  ? 

The  first  and  most  prominent  effect  of  tobacco  upon  the  teeth  is 
that  of  softening  them.  In  some  instances  they  become  literally 
worn  to  the  gums,  and  in  others,  decay.  The  mischief  is  likewise 
partly  caused  by  indirect  effect  upon  the  masticatory  organs  through 
the  general  health,  partly  by  the  natural  friction  of  chewing,  and 
partly  by  the  gritty  substances  the  article  contains.  I know  several 
old  men  in  the  country  who  have  from  early  youth  used  freely  of  to- 
bacco in  the  mode  of  chewing,  and  whose  teeth  are  worn  quite  to  the 
gums,  and  yet  the  fangs  or  roots  of  the  teeth  are,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  sound.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  also  great  tremulousness 
of  the  nerves,  and  extreme  emaciation  of  the  whole  body.  Had 
these  individuals  not  led  a country  life,  spending  a great  share  of  their 
time  in  the  open  air,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  healthful  duties  of 
farmers,  their  condition  would  have  been  commensurately  the  worse. 

Concerning  the  fact  that  the  teeth  of  tobacco-chewers  become 
worn  down  by  the  use  of  tobacco,  Dr.  Mussey  remarks,  e I have 
observed  this  in  the  mouths  of  some  scores  of  individuals  in  our  own 
communities,  and  I have  also  observed  the  same  thing  in  the  teeth 
of  several  men  belonging  to  the  Seneca  and  St.  Francois  tribes  of 
Indians,  who,  like  most  of  the  other  North  American  tribes,  are 
much  addicted  to  the  use  of  this  narcotic.  In  several  instances,  when 
the  front  teeth  of  the  two  jaws  have  shut  close,  the  surfaces  of  the 
grinders  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  especially  where  the  quid  had 
been  kept,  did  not  touch  each  other,  but  exhibited  a space  between 
them  of  one  tenth  to  one  sixth  of  an  inch,  showing  distinctly  the 
effects  of  the  tobacco,  more  particularly  striking  upon  those  parts,  to 
which  it  had  been  applied  in  its  most  concentrated  state.’ 

The  injury  of  tobacco  on  the  teeth  then,  is,  first,  by  direct  contact 
of  the  poison  acting  on  the  vitality  of  the  part  ; second,  through  the 
effect  of  attrition  in  wearing  them  down  ; and  third,  indirectly  by  its 
pernicious  effect  upon  the  fluids  of  the  system  and  the  general  health.*' 

The  gums  are,  in  many  cases,  made  to  recede  from  the  teeth  by 
the  use  of  tobacco  ; and  when  this  effect  has  once  taken  place,  there 
is  no  possible  means  of  making  them  adhere  again.  Persons  often 
lose  teeth  in  a perfectly  sound  state,  merely  by  having  the  gunffc  loose 
about  them.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  judiciously  observes,  c that 
while  tobacco  can  have  no  material  effect  in  preserving  the  bony  sub- 

* Concerning  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  teeth,  Dr.  Alcott  observes  : ‘ But 
granting  the  most  which  can  be  claimed  for  tobacco  in  the  way  of  preserving 
teeth — grant  that  it  benumbs  the  nerves,  and  thus,  in  many  instances,  prevents 
pain — grant,  even,  that  it  occasionally  precludes  all  other  decay,  except  the 
premature  wearing  out  of  which  I have  spoken — still,  the  general  truth  will 
remain,  that  it  injures  the  gums  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
stomach,  and  alimentary  canal  generally,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  lungs  also ; and 
thus  not  only  prepares  the  way  for  various  diseases  (to  be  mentioned  hereafter), 
but  spoils  the  beauty,  injures  the  soundness,  and  hastens  the  decay  of  these 
organs.  It  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  that  the  teeth  should 
last  as  long  as  their  owner.  Yet,  in  how  few  of  a thousand  tobacco-chewers, 
* or  smokers,  or  snuff- takers  is  this  the  result  !’ 
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stance  of  the  teeth,  it  haa  a sad  influence  on  their  vitality,  by  impair- 
ing the  healthy  action  of  the  gums.’ 

THE  MOUTH. 

It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  tobacco  has  any  specific  effect  in  causing 
diseases  of  the  mouth,  but  that  it  injures  this  part  as  any  other 
powerful  irritant  might  do,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  gums,  as 
well  as  the  tongue  and  lips,  are  very  subject  to  that  serious  and  pain- 
ful affection,  cancer.  Dr.  Warren,  before  quoted,  is  as  good  authority 
in  surgery  as  can  be  referred  to.  He  observes  : f For  more  than 
twenty  years  back,  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  of  patients, 
who  came  to  me  with  cancers  of  these  parts  (the  gums,  tongue,  and 
lips),  whether  they  used  tobacco,  and  if  so,  whether  by  chewing  or 
smoking.  If  they  have  answered  in  the  negative  as  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, I can  truly  say,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  such  cases  of 
exemption  are  exceptions  to  a general  rule.  When,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  one  side  of  the  tongue  is  affected  with  ulcerated  ’cancer,  the 
tobacco  has  been  habitually  retained  in  contact  with  this  part.  The 
irritation  from  a cigar,  oiyeven  from  a tobacco  pipe,  frequently  precedes 
cancers  of  the  lip.  The  lower  lip  is  more  commonly  affected  by  cancer 
than  the  upper,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  produced  on  this  part 
by  acrid  substances  from  the  mouth,  among  such  substances  what  is 
more  likely  to  cause  a morbid  irritation,  terminating  in  disease,  than 
the  frequent  application  of  tobacco  juice  V 

I believe  cancers,  severe  ulcers,  and  tumors,  in  and  about  the 
mouth,  will  be  found  much  more  common  among  men  than  women. 
Since  the  former  use  tobacco  much  more  generally  than  the  latter, 
may  not  this  be  a cause  ? 

THE  TASTE. 

That  tobacco  injures  the  taste — I mean  in  a physiological  sense — 
is  almost  too  notorious  to  need  mention.  Those  especially  who  chew 
are  injured  in  this  respect.  Every  one  must  have  observed  the  dull 
and  almost  obliterated  taste  of  the  tobacco-chewer.  Plain  and  whole- 
some food  is  utterly  insipid  to  him.  Pie  must  have  every  thing 
seasoned  in  the  highest  manner,  and  even  then  he  often  wonders 
that  the  food  is  so  insipid.  Luscious  fruits,  which  are  so  pleasant  to 
the  undepraved  palate,  the  tobacco-chewer  loses  all  relish  for,  and 
often  entirely  abandons  their  use.  And  the  worst  part  of  this  wdiole 
matter  is,  that  tobacco,  by  blunting  the  keen  sensibilities  of  the  parts 
concerned,  leads  men  to  an  almost  ungovernable  desire  for  strong  drink. 
And  there  is  another  evil,  which  is,  that  when  inebriates,  who  have 
been  users  of  tobacco,  reform,  they  practice  still  greater  excess  in  the 
use  of  the  abominable  weed,  to  answer  in  some  degree  the  cravings 
for  alcoholic  stimulus.  The  bad  habit  of  using  tobacco,  then,  works 
evil  in  two  ways  : first,  to  cause  the  individual  to  desire  a stronger 
stimulus  ; and,  second,  when  the  stronger  stimulus  is  discontinued, 
to  take  more  and  more  of  the  tobacco,  in  order  as  far  as  may  be  to 
make  up  for  that  stimulus.* 

* Dr.  Adam  Clarke  remarked,  that  ‘ so  inseparable  an  attendant  is  drinking 
on  smoking,  that  in  some  places  the  same  word  expresses  both  : thus  peend 
in  the  Bengalee  language,  signifies  to  drink  and  to  smoke.’  ‘ It  is  with  pain  of 
heart  that  1 am  obliged  to  say  that  I have  known  several  who,  through  their 
immoderate  attachment  to  the  pipe,  have  become  mere  sots.’  Governor  Sullivan 
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Public  speakers  not  unfrequently  make  a liberal  use  of  tobacco, 
sometimes  by  smoking,  sometimes  by  chewing,  and  sometimes  by  both. 
Some  clergymen  find  themselves  unable  to  preach  unless  the  pipe  or 
quid  has  been  resorted  to  just  before  commencing  the  pulpit  exercises. 
They  feel  a troublesome  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  That  these 
individuals  are  sincere  in  their  belief  concerning  the  good  effects  of 
tobacco  in  their  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  as  honest  as 
the  old  women  are,  who  cure  their  tea-headaches  with  an  extra  c good 
strong  cup,’ — when  they  assert  that  tea  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
world  to  cure  headache  with  ; and  the  latter  are  not  more  mistaken 
than  the  former.  This  dryness  and  parched  condition  of  the  throat, 
are  of  themselves  symptoms  of  a diseased  condition  of  the  part.  At 
first,  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  was  commenced  foolishly,  or  perhaps 
by  the  advice  of  some  physician,  who  knew  no  more  of  the  true  science 
of  healing  than  the  man  who  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Why 
cannot  these  would-be  wise  men  of  the  profession,  who  have  so  often 
recommended  tobacco  for  the  difficulties  of  the  throat,  remember, 
that  the  constant  and  habitual  use  of  any  medicine , however  good , 
will , with  indubitable  certainty , wear  itself  out ; and  that  the  effects 
which  at  first  appeared  to  be  good,  become  ultimately,  in  all  cases  of 
long-continued  use,  bad.  This  axiom,  be  it  remembered,  holds  good 
in  the  use  of  all  drugs.  What  were  at  first  the  symptoms  of  cure, 
become,  by  long-continued  use,  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

There  are  cases  in  which  this  tendency  to  dryness  of  the  throat  in 
public  speaking  would,  without  the  use  of  tobacco,  become  so  severe 
and  the  hoarseness  so  great,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  proceed 
in  the  exercise.  However,  if  persons  will  persevere,  and  rid  them- 
selves wholly  of  the  noxious  drug,  they  will  find  that  within  a reason- 
able time,  a few  weeks,  or  at  most,  months,  the  unpleasant  symptoms 
will  pass  off.  Especially  will  this  hold  true,  if  at  the  same  time  other 

said,  f that  the  tobacco  pipe  excites  a demand  for  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  some  beverage  to  supply  the  waste  of  glandular  secretion,  in  proportion  to 
the  expense  of  saliva ; and  ardent  spirits  are  the  common  substitutes ; and  the 
smoker  is  often  reduced  to  a state  of  dram-drinking,  and  finishes  his  life  as  a 
sot.’  And  the  learned  and  sagacious  Dr.  Rush  remarked,  ‘ that  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco,  by  rendering  water  and  other  simple  liquors  insipid  to  the 
taste,  dispose  very  much  to  the  stronger  stimulus  of  ardent  spirits/  and  that 
* hence  the  practice  of  smoking  cigars  has  been  followed  by  the  use  of  brandy 
and  water  as  a common  drink.’  Also  some  years  ago  a writer  in  the  Genius 
of  Temperance  (American)  said  that  his  practice  of  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco  ‘ produced  a continual  thirst  for  stimulating  drinks  / and  that  this 
tormenting  thirst  ‘ led  him  into  the  habit  of  drinking  ale,  porter,  brandy,  and 
other  kinds  of  spirit,  even  to  the  extent,  at  times,  of  partial  intoxication 
and  then  he  added,  ‘ I have  reformed  ; and  after  I had  subdued  this  appetite 
for  tobacco,  I lost  all  desire  for  stimulating  drinks.’ 

The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Siberia,  male  and  female,  we  are  told,  swallow 
the  smoke  of  tobacco  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  a stupefaction,  as  pleasur* 
able  as  that  of  drunkenness  to  the  spirit-drinker.  But  this  is  what  the  good 
and  Christian  lovers  of  tobacco  would  call  the  intemperate  use  of  the  delect- 
able weed— the  good  thing  God  has  given  with  which  to  soothe  the  heart. 
But  as  in  the  case  of  spirit-drinking,  it  would,  we  think,  be  a somewhat 
puzzling  question  in  the  science  of  morality,  to  determine  precisely  how  many 
quids,  how  many  pipes  full,  how  many  ‘ pinches/  and  how  many  cigars,  in 
short,  what  precise  quantity  would  in  any  given  case  come  under  the  head  of 
Christian  moderation. 

The  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing,  are  also  injured  by  the  use  of  tobacco. 
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proper  means  be  used  to  invigorate  the  general  system  and  its  iocal 
parts  ; such  as  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air,  bathing,  tepid,  cool,  or 
cold,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  individual’s  strength  ; 
washing  and  rubbing  well  the  throat  frequently  with  the  hand  wet  in 
cold  water,  gargling  with  the  same,  and  the  use  of  water  as  the  only 
drink  ; these  and  the  like  means,  in  connection  with  complete  and 
entire  abstinence  from  tobacco,  are  the  natural  and  best  means  that 
can  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases. 

Tt  will  be  inferred,  then,  from  these  remarks,  that  tobacco,  like  tea, 
coffee,  and  all  stimulants  that  tend  to  inflame  the  fauces,  throat,  and 
other  parts  concerned  in  speech,  is  injurious  to  the  voice. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraphs,  I have  found,  in  an  excellent  arti- 
cle on  tobacco  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  published  some  months 
ago,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Laycock,  the  following  judicious  observations  : 

‘ The  first  and  simplest  morbid  result  of  excessive  smoking,  is  an  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip  and  tongue, 
and  this  sometimes  ends  in  the  separation  of  the  epithelium.  Then 
the  tonsils  and  pharynx  (upper  part  of  the  throat)  suffer,  the  mucous 
membrane  becoming  dry  and  congested.  If  the  throat  be  examined, 
it  will  be  observed  to  be  slightly  swollen,  with  congested  veins 
meandering  over  the  surface,  and  here  and  there  a streak  of  mucus. 
The  inflammatory  action  also  extends  upward  into  the  posterior  nares 
(openings  to  the  nostrils),  and  the  smoker  feels  from  time  to  time,  a 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  in  consequence 
of  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares  collecting 
within  them.  The  irritation  will  also  pass  to  the  conjunctiva  (and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  from  the  nares,  and  not  by  the  direct  application 
of  smoke  to  the  eye),  and  the  results  are  heat,  slight  redness,  lachry- 
mation  (running  of  tears),  and  a peculiar  spasmodic  action  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle  of  the  eye  experienced,  together  with  an  intolerance 
of  light  on  awakening  in  the  morning.’ 

c Tobacco,  when  used  in  the  form  of  snuff,’  says  Dr.  Rush,* 

‘ seldom  fails  of  impairing  the  voice,  by  obstructing  the  air.’  £ The 
truth  of  this  remark,  though  made  about  half  a century  ago,  we  see 
verified  in  the  case  of  thousands  of  public  speakers.  It  is  not  the 
snuff -taker  alone,  however,  who  injures  his  voice  by  tobacco,  though 
the  injury  which  he  sustains  may  be  most  immediate  and  severe.  By 
the  dryness  of  the  nasal  membrane,  which  chewing  and  smoking 
produce,  these  vile  habits  have  a similar  effect.  The  smoke  of  the 
tobacco  contains  many  fine  particles  of  the  weed  itself,  which  lodge 
in  the  passages.  These  particles  exert  a destructive  influence  on 
the  nerves  of  every  part  they  touch.  The  smoke  itself  also  contains 
a great  portion  of  the  deadly  spirit  or  power  of  the  tobacco,  and  oper- 
ates on  the  nerves  of  every  part  it  touches  in  the  same  destructive 
manner.  Besides  this  deadly  influence  on  the  nerves,  the  acrid  power 
of  the  tobacco  operates  injuriously  on  the  muscular  tissues  and  deli- 
cate fibres  of  the  organs  of  voice.’t 

THE  THROAT. 

It  must  be  evident  that  any  agent  which  is  known  to  cause  serious 

* It  is,  I presume,  generally  known  that  Dr.  Rush  gave  perhaps  more  atten- 
tion to  investigations  concerning  the  human  voice  than  any  other  physician 
who  has  ever  lived.  His  writings  on  this  subject  are  probably  the  best  extant. 

+ Dr.  Alcott, 
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diseases  of  the  gums  and  mouth,  and  to  impair  materially  the  voice,, 
must  also  be  detrimental  to  the  throat.  Beyond  doubt,  chronic  throat 
disease,  which  is  so  prevalent  at  this  day,  is  often  caused,  in  great 
part,  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  This  arises  not  from  any  specific  nature 
of  the  drug,  but  first,  from  its  effects  on  the  mouth  and  throat  locally, 
second  and  mainly,  from  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  general  health. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO CONTINUED. 

‘ Tobacco,  even  when  used  in  moderation,  may  cause  dyspepsia,  headache, 
tremors,  and  vertigo.’ — Dr.  Kush. 

* Who  can  see  groups  of  boys  of  six  or  eight  years  old  in  our  streets  smoking 
cigars,  without  anticipating  such  a deterioration  of  our  posterity  in  health  and 
character,  as  can  scarcely  be  contemplated,  even  at  this  distance,  without  pain 
and  horror  V — Dr.  Kush. 

CONSUMPTION. 

In  reference  to  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  respiratory  organs, 
it  becomes  a question  of  great  importance,  whether  it  has  any  effect 
in  causing  that  dreadful  disease,  consumption  ; a malady  that  has 
become  so  common  in  the  United  States  as  to  be  termed  the  American 
disease  ; a malady  which,  when  firmly  seated  upon  the  individual, 
can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  cured.  Our  country  is  becoming  more  and 
more  settled,  and  should  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  become 
also  more  healthy.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that  within 
the  last  fourth  of  a century  this  disease  has  increased  in  the  United 
States.  Since  railroads,  canals,  steamboats,  ships,  and  other  means  of 
conveying  the  so-called  luxuries  of  life  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  to  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  wide  country,  have 
been  so  much  improved,  the  dietetic  and  other  hygienic  habits  of  our 
people  have  become  much  changed.  Thus  it  is,  doubtless,  in  part, 
that  consumption  has,  within  that  time,  become  more  frightful  in  its 
ravages  than  when  a state  of  greater  simplicity  obtained. 

As  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  I am  well  aware  it  will  be  objected  that 
females,  who,  in  our  country,  seldom  use  the  article,  are  yet  very 
subject  to  consumption.  But  the  disease  is  hereditary  in  a large 
proportion  of  cases.  In  that  case,  the  effect  of  unfriendly  agents 
would  be  only  the  more  rapidly  to  develope  the  disease.  There 
being  no  public  registry  of  births  and  deaths  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
males  or  females  suffer  most  from  this  disease. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tobacco  has  an  influence  in  many 
cases,  in  causing  and  developing  consumption.  While  the  narcotic 
effect  of  the  plant  is  exerted  on  the  nervous  system,  we  know  that 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  throat  is  often  found  in  cases  of 
those  who  smoke  freely.  A short,  hacking  cough  is  also  to  be  observed, 
attended  sometimes  with  the  bringing  up  dark,  grumous  blood.  On 
the  whole,  no  important  part  of  the  system  is  so  liable  to  disease  as 
that  delicate  structure,  the  lungs.  I have  known  of  some  cases,  and 
heard  of  numbers  of  others,  in  which  tobacco  has  been  at  least  a, 
prominent  cause  in  developing  consumption.  This  has  been  proved 
true  from  the  fact,  that  on  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  drug,  a great 
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amelioration  of  the  symptions  has  taken  place,  and  in  some  cases  a 
complete  cure  has  been  thus  effected. 

It  will  be  understood,  then,  I do  not  affirm  that  tobacco  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  fearful  ravages  of  consumption  in  our  country. 
The  causes  are  many  and  complex,  and  need  deep  study  and  inves- 
tigation to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  accuracy  of  results.  Could  we  know 
the  whole  truth  in  the  matter,  we  should  doubtless  find  that,  besides 
a variety  of  debilitating  habits,  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
such  as  wine,  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  have  had  much  to  do 
in  causing  and  developing  this  most  stealthy  and  insidious  disease. 

Any  agent  whatever  that  poisons  the  system,  however  gradually, 
may  cause  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  lungs. 

PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

A nervous  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  often  caused  by  the  use  of 
tobacco.  This  effect  may  be  produced  either  by  the  action  of  the 
narcotic  on  the  nervous  system,  or  indirectly  through  its  effect  upon 
the  stomach,  which,  in  certain  diseased  states,  acts  by  sympathy  on 
the  heart,  producing  the  palpitation.  I am  certain  that  any  physician 
who  will  carefully  observe  a sufficient  number  of  cases  of  palpitation, 
will  find  that  I am  correct  in  this  position.  Many  a man  has  been 
treated  a long  time  for  what  was  termed  a heart  disease , and  without 
any  good  effect  whatever.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  great  and 
most  important  thing  necessary  has  been  to  abstain  from  all  use  of 
tobacco.  But  here  I must  observe,  also,  that  the  use  of  strong  tea 
and  coffee  very  often  produces  the  same  results  ; so  that,  if  the  disease 
had  been  caused  principally  by  tobacco  at  first,  and  if  this  were  dis- 
continued, and  not  the  former  articles,  the  user  of  tobacco  would,  in 
many  instances,  fail  of  obtaining  a cure.  Avoid  tobacco,  tea,  and 
coffee — in  short,  all  narcotics — this  is  the  rule  ; a practice  which, 
followed  faithfully  and  perseveringly,  will  in  every  case  be  attended 
with  the  best  results. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  BREATHING. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  besides  tending  to  cause  and  develope  con- 
sumption, has  sometimes  the  effect  of  impairing  the  function  of 
respiration.  I think  any  one  who  will  observe  closely,  and  notice 
those  persons  who  have  been  addicted  to  smoking  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  in  many  cases  a less  time,  will  perceive  that  the  respiratory 
function  does  not  go  on  as  perfectly  as  it  ought.  There  is  a kind  of 
wheeziness  of  the  breathing  ; the  man  is  short-winded , so  to  say.  I 
have  seen,  in  numbers  of  instances,  this  difficulty  exhibited  in  a re- 
markable degree.  A great  smoker  is  never  a great  pedestrian. 

There  is  also  the  sudden  starting  and  choking  sensation,  with  a 
feeling  of  weight  and  great  oppression  about  the  heart,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  an  extreme  difficulty  in  taking  in  the  breath.  That 
tobacco  is  the  principal  cause  of  these  difficulties  has  been  proved,  as 
when  the  article  is  discontinued  the  symptoms  soon  vanish. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  both  tea  and 
coffee  used  freely,  do  in  some  cases  cause  these  last-mentioned 
nervous  symptoms  of  breathing  and  oppression  about  the  heart.  Any 
narcotic,  persevered  in,  may  bring  about  these  results.  It  is  the 
effect  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous  system  generally  in  these  cases. 
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A case  is  quoted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lane,  in  Mysteries  of  Tobacco, 
from  Dr.  Clarke,  as  follows : ‘ A person  of  my  acquaintance  who  had 
been  an  immoderate  snuff-taker  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  was 
frequently  afflicted  with  a sudden  suppression  of  breathing,  occasioned 
by  a paralytic  state  of  the  muscles,  which  serve  for  respiration.  The 
only  relief  she  got  in  such  cases  was  from  a cup  of  cold  water  poured 
down  her  throat.  This  became  so  necessary  to  her,  that  she  could 
never  venture  to  attend  even  a place  of  public  worship  without 
having  a small  vessel  of  water  with  her,  and  a friend  at  hand  to 
administer  it ! At  last  she  abandoned  the  snuff-box  ; the  muscles 
re-acquired  their  proper  tone,  and  in  a short  time  after,  she  was  entirely 
cured  of  her  disorder,  which  had  been  occasioned  solely  by  her  attach- 
ment to  her  snuff-box. 

INDIGESTION. 

In  the  country  parts  of  the  United  States,  we  often  find  persons 
who  tell  us  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  use  tobacco.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  ‘ spitting  up  their  food,’  for  which  the  doctor 
told  them  to  commence  taking  it.  The  oracle  of  the  doctor  is  the 
veriest  law  and  gospel  whenever  it  agrees  with  the  propensities  of 
patients.  But  I have  known  some  well-meaning,  pious  people  brought 
into  the  habit  in  this  way,  and  when  once  it  is  fixed  upon  them,  not  one 
of  a hundred  has  the  power  to  leave  it  off.  That  there  is  such  an  effect 
of  tobacco  in  certain  cases  of  indigestion  (spitting  up  food),  there  is 
no  doubt.  It  happens  in  this  wise  : the  stomach  has  been  worried 
and  goaded  habitually  with  too  much  and  improper  kinds  of  aliment ; 
perhaps  the  brain  has  been  for  a long  time  subjected  to  too  much 
excitement,  which  is  always  visited  to  a greater  or  less  extent  upon 
the  stomach  : by  a severe  attack  of  sickness  with  imprudent  dosing,  or 
perhaps  by  dosing  in  a smaller  and  more  continued  way,  the  stomach 
has  become  so  weak  that  often  a part  of  the  food  is  rejected. 

Now  in  such  cases  the  symptom  is  a good  one  rather  than  other- 
wise. If  too  much  is  given  for  the  weak  and  debilitated  stomach  to 
do,  it  is  better  if  it  have  power  to  eject  a part  of  its  load.  It  can 
then  go  on  more  favourably  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  difficult  task. 
But  if  the  tobacco  is  taken,  the  organ  is  stupefied  into  the  submission 
of  retaining  its  load.  Thus  the  very  symptom  which  patient  and 
physician  are  combatting  in  such  a case  is  a good  one,  and  ought  not 
to  be  interfered  with,  except  that  less  food  should  be  taken.  But 
such  advice  physicians  know  too  well  is  never  obeyed,  nor  are  people 
apt  to  pay  for  a thing  so  simple  as  that.  Hence  it  is  that  physicians 
often  find  it  necessary  to  advise  differently  from  that  which  they 
know  would  be  in  reality  the  best. 

As  to  the  symptom  in  question,  I say,  unhesitatingly,  it  is  better 
not  to  interfere  with  it  by  administering  drugs ; and  especially  a 
drug  that  fixes  a habit  so  strong  and  ungovernable  upon  the  system  as 
the  use  of  tobacco.  Use  the  natural  means  of  invigorating  the  whole 
system,  and  thus  the  weak  part  will  become  strengthened.  By  no 
other  means  can  it  be.  It  is  easy  to  give  stimulants  which  will  de- 
lude the  individual  for  the  time,  but  harm  is  the  only  and  inevitable 
result  from  such  practice  \ and  in  no  case  should  the  stomach  be  given 
too  much  to  do. 

Among  the  great  and  almost  innumerable  family  of  symptoms 
belonging  to  indigestion,  there  is  none  that  may  not  be  caused  by 
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tobacco.  Spitting  up  food,  pain  in  the  stomach,  acidity,  heart-burn, 
loss  of  appetite,  disrelish  for  all  simple  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
eructations,  flatulency,  constipation,  constipation  alternating  with 
diarrhoea,  palpitation,  tremulousness,  fulness  in  the  head,  giddiness, 
stupor,  depression  of  spirits,  weakness  of  the  eyes,  wasting  of  the 
flesh  (but  in  some  cases  the  opposite  extreme),  derangement  of  the 
liver,  pallor  of  the  countenance  and  sallowness — such  are  some  among 
the  multitude  of  symptoms  that  are  known  to  be  caused  by  the  use  of 
this  detestable  drug. 

CONSTIPATION. 

Some  persons  who  suffer  from  constipation  smoke  in  the  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  bowels  to  act.  The  cathartic  effect  of 
tobacco  is  one  of  its  prominent  results  when  taken  in  considerable 
quantity.  And  it  is  also  true,  that  with  many  persons  in  whom  there 
is  a tendency  to  torpor  of  the  bowels,  the  smoking  of  a cigar  will  bring 
about  this  result.  Whether  the  effect  be  a good  one,  let  us  inquire. 

How  does  a cathartic  or  aperient  substance  act  thus  to  cause  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  colon  or  lower  bowel  ? By  its  action,  in- 
directly, as  an  undue  and  unnatural  stimulant  to  the  part.  This  is 
the  case  with  all  such  substances  ; and  who  does  not  know  that  the 
habitual  use  of  any  article  of  the  kind  never  cures  the  difficulty — only 
in  the  end  makes  it  worse  ? Look  at  the  immense  amount  of  pill- 
taking in  the  United  States,  the  most  pill-gullible  and  pill-accursed 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  an  amount  of  mischief  is  thus 
done  the  health,  by  keeping  up  a mode  of  drugging  the  system  for 
evils  ivhich  the  drug  appeared  at  first  to  remedy  ! Pills  never  yet 
cured  a case  of  constipation,  and  never  can  ; the  same  also  is  true  of 
tobacco. 

REDUCING  THE  FLESH. 

Tobacco  has  a tendency  generally  to  reduce  the  flesh  ; so  much  so 
that  many  persons  are  made  too  lean  by  its  use.  There  is  not  only 
leanness,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  but  a dark,  unhealthy 
sallowness  of  the  complexion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  find  very  fat  persons  who  use  liberally  of  the  weed. 
Hence  the  same  causes  may  produce  apparently  opposite  results.' * 
That  state  of  the  system  is  also  one  of  disease. 

* In  those  cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  devise  means  of  counter- 
acting the  too  great  tendency  to  fleshiness,  there  are  much  better  means  that 
may  be  resorted  to,  better  and  more  effectual  than  tobacco  would  be,  even  if  it 
exerted  no  ill  effect  upon  the  system.  Let  persons  use  pure  soft  water  as  the 
sole  drink ; practice  daily  bathing,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  adopt  a diet 
regulated  upon  physiological  principles,  such  as  brown  bread,  potatoes,  fruit, 
milk,  and  water.  Then  there  will  not  be  too  much  flesh.  And  such  means, 
moreover,  while  they  are  the  most  effectual  for  accomplishing  the  desired 
object,  are  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  favourable  in  promoting  the  health, 
strength,  and  permanent  well-being  of  the  whole  system.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  tobacco  processes,  vinegar-drinking,  and  things  of  the  like  kind. 
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Let  it  be  understood  that  no  creature,  when  all  the  organs  are  performing 
their  natural  offices,  will  either  spit  or  throw  off  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 

Tobacco  destroys  the  exquisite  flavor  of  taste  and  smell. 

Farmers  who  neglect  their  calves,  and  permit  them  to  go  lousy,  will  tell  you 
that  a decoction  of  tobacco  is  good  to  sprinkle  along  the  back,  to  destroy  the 
vermin ; but  care  should  be  observed  in  not  using  it  too  freely,  for  if  so,  it  will 
destroy  the  calf  also. 

Some  contend  that  smoking  preserves  the  teeth  from  decomposition ; and 
assert,  as  a reason,  that  hams  smoked,  will  be  preserved  longer  than  without 
its  agency ; but  whoever  should  attempt  to  smoke  their  hogs  while  living , 
would  be  liable  to  be  taken  up  and  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

Tobacco  causes  the  gums  to  recede  from  the  teeth,  consequently  loosening 
them. 

To  show  the  more  specific  eftects  of  tobacco  on  animal  life,  I will  give  the 
following  facts : 

I took  common  tobacco,  and  soaked  it  in  water  about  the  temperature  of 
the  blood,  and  after  procuring  a number  of  frogs,  applied  a portion  of  the  juice 
where  the  hind  legs  are  connected  with  the  body.  The  first  leaps  were  violent, 
and  two  or  three  feet  in  length ; but  the  succeeding  leaps  grew  shorter  and 
shorter  until  the  muscles  became  so  weak  that  the  animal  was  unable  to  draw 
the  legs  up  to  jump  again.  They  remained  in  that  position  until  signs  of  life 
were  invisible,  and  on  the  third  day  the  animal  began  to  decompose. 

The  others  had  it  applied  on  the  back  and  legs,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
life  was  not  perceptible.  Those  which  had  it  applied  in  the  mouth,  vomited, 
and  soon  died.  It  was  tried  on  mice  with  similar  results. 

A poor  farmer  (as  related  to  me  recently),  with  but  one  cow  and  horse,  found 
them  covered  with  lice.  xA  benevolent  friend  gave  him  a bottle  of  the  juice 
of  tobacco,  as  he  had  heard  that  it  would  destroy  the  lice  at  once.  The  owner 
thanked  him  for  the  article,  and  poured  it  along  the  back  and  tail  of  the  horse 
and  cow,  according  to  direction.  They  soon  showed  signs  of  weakness,  and 
lay  down , one  survived  six  hours,  and  the  other  about  twelve. 

A parent  applied  tobacco  to  the  head  of  his  son,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region.  The  tobacco  made  the  child  sick,  and  stopped  the 
regular  secretions  for  a time,  which  marked  his  nails  and  teeth ; the  latter 
marks  he  will  carry  through  life. 

Some  sheep  had  it  used  on  them  for  destroying  ticks  ; it  marked  that  por- 
tion of  the  wool  formed  during  the  time  the  secretions  were  interrupted.  The 
marks  could  be  seen  with  a magnifying  glass,  and  by  taking  hold  of  each  end 
of  the  fibres,  they  would  first  break  where  the  marks  were. 

An  individual  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  trains  and  speculates 
in  dogs  for  a livelihood,  informed  me  that  he  thought  one  of  his  most  valua- 
ble dogs  did  not  appear  very  well,  and  concluded  he  would  give  him  an  emetic. 
Consequently,  he  soaked  a cigar  in  order  to  obtain  the  juice  for  the  above  pur- 
pose ; but  before  the  dog  had  had  the  dose  on  his  stomach  one  minute,  he  wras 
dead. — John  Burdell,  No.  2,  Union  Place , Union  Square , New  York. 


Persons  inclined  to  indulge  in  smoking  will  allow  any  trifling  excuse  to 
stand  against  the  best-grounded  arguments.  The  half  consent  of  a medical 
man,  who  has  not  the  hardihood  to  deny  indulgences  to  his  patient — the  re- 
commendation of  any  dirty,  habituated  old  smoker — the  slightest  pain  in  the 
head,  or  eructation  of  wind  from  the  stomach,  for  which  there  are  a thousand 
better  remedies — any  of  these  is  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  dirty 
practice  in  defiance  of  the  best  proofs  to  the  contrary ; once  led  away,  one  bad 
habit  leads  to  another,  until  he  or  she  becomes  a disgrace  to  society.  A very 
eccentric  surgeon  that  resided  near  Manchester  (now  dead),  was  applied  to  by 
a dirty  old  woman,  who  smelled  strongly  of  gin,  and  had  a short  black  pipe  in 
Jier  mouth,  to  be  cured  of  the  wind  on  her  stomach ; and,  while  telling  her 
tale,  she  drew  forth  a tin  box,  worn  very  bright,  and  took  an  enormous  pinch 
of  snuff ; the  medical  gentleman  was  so  disgusted  with  his  applicant,  that  he 
told  her,  disease  arising  from  one  bad  habit  might  possibly  be  cured  by 
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knocking  the  cause  on  the  head,  but,  in  her  case,  there  was  no  chance,  her  bad 
habits  were  so  numerous,  the  only  thing  he  thought  she  could  do,  was  to  adopt 
another  to  complete  the  list,  which  was  chewing.  Some  individuals  assert 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  aged  and  habitual  smokers  to  give  up  the 
custom  suddenly,  but  what  is  the  fact  % — thousands  of  aged  persons,  long- 
accustomed  to  smoking,  are  annually  sent  to  our  prisons  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, where  they  are  suddenly  deprived  of  tobacco,  and  yet  no  bad  conse- 
quences ensue ; they  return  to  society,  after  their  period  of  confinement,  im- 
proved in  appearance,  and  evidently  better  in  health. 

It  is  a very  temporary  gratification,  while  its  attendant  evils  are  great  and 
numerous ; polluting  the  breath,  blackening  the  teeth,  wasting  the  saliva, 
injuring  the  complexion,  producing  indigestion,  emaciation,  and  a host  of 
nervous  disorders. 

Snuffing  is  a degree  worse  than  smoking ; in  addition  to  the  adulterations 
already  mentioned  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  it  requires  more  for  the 
formation  of  snuff.  It  is  made  to  undergo  various  adulterations ; salt  is 
semetimes  mixed  with  it  to  increase  its  weight,  and  to  give  it  pungency;  and 
for  this  purpose,  urine  is  also  added  to  it,  in  order  to  obtain  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  which  it  contains.  Glass,  finely  powdered,  is  also  employed,  to  give 
a greater  degree  of  acrimony,  and  to  stimulate  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nostrils,  and  this,  by  some  manufacturers,  is  very  extensively  used,  particularly 
in  the  Welsh  snuffs. 

Snuffing  is  a more  sociable  custom.  It  has  been  considered  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  an  easy  and  gentlemanly  mode  of  introducing  yourself  to  a stranger.. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  physician,  as  it  gives  him  an 
opportunity,  when  asked  a question  which  requires  momentary  thought,  to 
deliberate  during  the  operation  of  taking  a pinch  of  snuff,  and,  on  this  account, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Katcliffe  to  his  brethren.  It  fills 
up  some  vacant  time,  and  somebody  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  calculating 
how  many  hours  in  the  week,  how  many  days  in  the  year,  are  occupied  by 
inveterate  snuff-takers,  which  cannot  be  less  than  a certain  number  of  seconds 
employed  at  each  pinch.  It  is  useful  in  keeping  those  who  are  inclined  to 
fall  asleep  awake.  By  some  it  is  said  to  increase  the  mental  powers,  by  others 
to  diminish  them.  The  great  Frederick,  of  Prussia,  had  his  pockets  lined 
with  tin  to  retain  it,  and  they  were  generally  filled.  Those  whose  intellects 
are  disordered,  covet  it  with  the  most  remarkable  anxiety,  and  are  said  to  form 
a personal  attachment  to  a doner.'"'  The  objections  raised  to  it  are,  that  it  is 
an  unseemly  habit,  that  the  linen  becomes  soiled  by  it,  and  the  person  almost 
impregnated  with  the  odor ; even  the  apartments  are  rendered  unclean,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  particles  which  are  deleterious  to  some  persons. 
It  vitiates  the  organs  of  smell,  it  taints  the  breath,  affects  the  sight,  the  res- 
piration, and  the  digestion. 

It  is  generally  allowed  the  disease  which  terminated  the  life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  brought  on  by  excessive  snuffing. 

Snuff  keeps  many  of  the  females  (engaged  in  lace-making,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newport  Pagnell)  under  the  continued  influence  of  hysteria,  and  gives 
them  an  early  stamp  of  age ; at  thirty  a snuff-taker  looks  as  if  forty  years  old. 
It  is  the  sole  cause  of  a variety  of  dyspepsia,  of  which  I have  witnessed  a vast 
number  of  instances,  the  symptoms  being  a painful  sensation  of  weight  at  the 
stomach ; of  a hard,  undigested  substance  pressing,  as  it  were,  upon  a tender 
part  of  the  stomach,  which  sensation  is  for  the  time  relieved  by  taking  food  ; 
remarkable  depression  of  spirits,  everything  seen  through  a medium  of  gloom 
and  distrust,  and  tremors  of  the  nerves. 

Snuffing  has  a strong  tendency  to  encourage  a determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  giving  rise  to  apoplexy,  and,  on  this  account,  plethoric  subjects  should 
never  indulge  in  such  habits.  If  it  were  attended  with  no  other  inconvenience, 
the  black  loathsome  discharge  from  the  nose,  the  inflamed  appearance  of  the 
nose,  the  soiled  clothes  and  linen,  the  expense,  and  generally  disagreeable 
feature  of  a snuffer,  ought  to  deter  every  person  from  it.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, too,  that  you  are  constantly  in  danger  of  exciting  inflammation  in  the 
membranes  of  the  nose,  situated  within  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  of  the 
brain  itself,  where  the  slightest  inflammatory  action  often  proves  fatal. 

Chewing.—' This  is  the  worst  manner  for  the  health  in  which  tobacco  can  be 
used.  The  waste  of  saliva  is  greater  than  in  smoking,  and  the  derangements 

* Snuff-takers  form  a large  portion  of  the  inmates  of  all  lunatic  asylums. 
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of  the  digestive  organs  more  severe.  All  confirmed  chewers  are  more  or  less 
subject  to  long  standing  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver. 

Tobacco  is  closely  allied  to  intoxicating  liquors,  and  its  votaries  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a species  of  drunkards ; at  least  it  produces  the  same 
effects  as  inebriety,  and  is  attended  by  the  same  fearful  results. 

Can  any  man  justify  himself  in  the  use  of  this  poisonous  plant,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  evidence  I have  brought  before  you?  Will  he  still  willingly  be  a 
slave  to  his  pipe,  box,  and  quid?  To  what  does  this  evidence  amount?  That 
tobacco  is  an  active  poison — that  its  use  is  productive  of  the  most  distressing 
and  fatal  diseases.  As  a medicine,  little  to  be  relied  on,  and  very  seldom, 
necessary.  That,  when  used,  its  effects  are  so  very  uncertain  and  dangerous, 
that  none  but  medical  men  should  superintend  its  use.  Thus  you  will  per- 
ceive, it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  make  our  well-known  and  most  deadly 
poisons  articles  of  common  use,  as  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 

It  is  true  the  injury  on  the  constitution  of  man,  by  the  common  mode  of 
using  it,  is  not  perceived  at  once ; and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  lovers  of 
tobacco  of  its  bad  tendency.  But  a series  of  complicated  chronic  disorders 
creep  on  him  apace,  his  life  becomes  insupportable,  and  he  sinks  into  a prema- 
ture grave.  But  to  tell  his  friends  around  his  last  resting-place,  that  tobacco 
had  hastened  the  catastrophe,  they  would  tell  you  of  some  hard  iron  constitu- 
tion who  had  smoked  all  his  life,  and  lived  to  a very  old  age.  The  very  in- 
dividual quoted,  however,  is  often  a walking  mass  of  chronic  disease,  a maga- 
zine of  filth,  and  a fac-simile  of  human  wretchedness,  a sallow,  cadaverous 
countenance,  with  scarce  a ray  of  hope  imprinted  upon  it.  It  is  our  duty  to 
do  all  we  can  to  prevent  man  from  rushing  to  his  own  destruction — the  laws 
of  God  require  it  from  every  one  of  us.  Then  not  only  shun  tobacco  your 
selves,  but  instil  that  doctrine  into  others ; for  rest  assured,  should  the  con- 
stitution hold  up  even  against  this  evil,  the  drinking  system,  to  which  it  leads, 
is  sure  to  put  the  last  nail  into  the  coffin. 

Governor  Sullivan  declares  f that  tobacco  excites  a demand  for  a strongly 
stimulating  beverage : thus  the  tobacco  consumer  begins  with  smoking,  but 
dies  a sot  /’ 

Dr.  Bush  states  ‘ that  smoking  and  chewing  render  simple  fluids  insipid  to 
the  taste,  hence  the  anxiety  to  have  the  strongest  spirits ; henee  brandy, 
which  formerly  was  rarely  used,  is  now  the  most  common  drink  of  cigar 
smokers.’  But  we  are  told  many  smoke,  chew,  and  snuff,  without  being  sots. 
There  may  be  many,  but  when  compared  to  the  number  of  consumers,  they 
are  but  very  few.  I dare  assert,  if  a person  tells  me  that  he  has  smoked, 
snuffed,  or  chewed  long,  that,  if  he  is  not  a drinker,  lie  soon  will  be,  and  I 
dare  be  bound  by  that  assertion  in  ninety-five  cases  out  of  one  hundred. 

I have  already  proved  this  disgusting  custom  a source  of  great  mortality. 
I cannot  conceive  the  public  would  be  so  mad  in  its  use,  only  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  not  dangerous,  and  may  be  of  use  for  some  fancied  or  real 
disease  they  may  labour  under.  So  insidious  are  the  effects  of  this  plant,  and 
so  insensible  have  the  community  been  to  its  dangers,  that  very  few  have 
regarded  the  use  of  tobacco  as  the  cause  of  swelling  the  bills  of  mortality. 
But,  however  startling,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  vast  multitudes  are  car- 
ried to  the  grave  every  year  by  it  alone  ! 

Dr.  Salmon  says,  ‘ more  people  have  died  of  apoplexy,  since  the  use  of  snuff, 
in  one  year,  than  have  died  of  that  disease  in  a hundred  years  before.’  Almost 
every  one  I have  known  die  of  late  of  that  dreadful  disease,  were  inveterate 
snuffers.  What,  then,  ought  to  be  done  ? What  can  be  done  ? W hat  must 
be  done?  If  this  manufactured  narcotic  be  ruinous  to  the  health,  constitu- 
tion, and  intellect ; if  it  occasions  an  amazing  waste  of  property,  a multitude 
of  deaths,  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  immediately. 
Half  measures,  that  is,  moderate  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  would  be  as  useless 
in  banishing  the  evil,  as  moderate  drinking  that  of  the  drinking  system.  H o !, 
nothing  but  an  entire  disuse  of  the  dirty  weed,  can  ever  annihilate  this 
wretched  incubus  that  hangs  on  society  to  such  an  extent. 

These  habits  are  useless. — To  the  consumer  no  benefit  results ; but  much 
disease,  sorrow,  and  pain.  It  is  perfectly  contradictory  to  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman — renders  every  person  pitiably  ludicrous,  and  entails  upon  him  bad 
habits. 

They  are  expensive  habits. — A very  common  smoker  will  expend  two  or 
three  pounds  per  annum.  An  average  of  three  or  four  cigars  a day,  amounts 
to  ten  or  twelve  pounds  per  annum.  And  all  this  goes  for  smoke  and  spittle.. 
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Men  preach  and  talk  of  benevolence  and  charity,  but  expend  more  in  smoking 
and  snuffing  every  year  than  in  either  of  the  foregoing  praiseworthy  objects. 

They  are  growing  habits. — I have  said  enough  to  convince  any  man  that, 
the  habit,  once  begun,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  extent,  but  with  the  termina- 
tion of  life. 

It  is  an  offensive  habit. — It  is  offensive  to  the  eye  and  nose.  Ladies  cordially 
hate  it.  Every  good  house-keeper  dislikes  to  have  her  rooms  impregnated  with 
the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke.  The  indelicate  accompaniments  of  smoking  and 
chewing  are  an  annoyance  to  every  house.  If  smokers  and  chewers  only  knew 
the  extent  of  their  oftensiveness  to  others,  they  would  soon  give  up  the  practice. 
If  they  heard  half  the  remarks  made  on  them  behind  their  backs,  by 
even  those  whom  they  suppose  their  best  friends,  they  would  at  once  de- 
cline it. 

It  is  an  injurious  habit. — How  many  youths  can  I recollect  in  my  time  that 
thought  themselves  men,  when  they  could  master  a cigar  and  drink  a glass  of 
brandy  and  water?  But  where  are  they  now?  Peopling  the  grave-yard  ! or 
victims  to  consumptions,  liver  complaints,  apoplexies,  and  such  like  diseases; 
and  not  a few  within  the  walls  of  a lunatic  hospital. — From  a Lecture  by 
Charles  Clay,  M.  D.,  of  Manchester,  England. 


There  are  a few  facts  which  I would  now  state  generally,  and  which  appear 
as  secondary  results  of  smoking.  Constipation  and  haemorrhoids  are  often 
experienced  by  inveterate  smokers.  Acne  of  the  face  I have  observed  to  be 
excited  and  kept  up  by  the  habit,  and  to  disappear  with  the  discontinuance 
of  the  latter.  Blackness  of  the  teeth  and  gum-boils  are  not  uncommon  re- 
sults. There  is  also  a sallow  paleness  of  the  complexion,  an  irresoluteness  of 
disposition,  a want  of  life  and  energy,  to  be  observed  occasionally  in  inveterate 
smokers,  who  are  content  with  smoking — that  is  to  say,  who  do  not  drink.  I 
have  suspected  also  that  it  has  induced  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  is  thought 
that  the  sexual  energy  is  impaired  by  the  habit,  but  on  this  point  I have  no 
facts  to  detail.-^T.  Haycock,  M.  D.  London  Medical  Gazette. 


Some  time  since,  I was  invited  to  address  the  members  of  a Lyceum,  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  Boston.  As  no  subject  was  assigned  me,  I wrote  to  the 
proper  officers  to  know  what  they  desired.  They  hesitated — indeed,  they  never 
did  inform  me  officially.  Privately,  however,  I was  informed  by  two  or  three 
leading  men  of  the  Lyceum,  that  they  wished  me  to  hit  off'  tobacco.  Our  boys, 
said  they,  all  over  town,  as  soon  as  they  are  knee  high,  begin  to  smoke.  And 
we  greatly  fear  they  shelter  themselves  under  the  authority  of  some  of  our 
great  men,  who  also  smoke.  I gave  the  lecture,  and  hit  off'  tobacco  as  well  as 
I could.  But  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I found  I had  been  hitting  off  the 

Eev.  Dr.  , who  was  the  oldest  and  principal  offender.  The  good  doctor 

apologized— said  he  had  been  advised  many  years  before,  by  medical  men,  to 
use  tobacco  for  the  4 stomach’s  sake,  and  other  infirmities,’  and  had  unawares 
become  enslaved  to  it.  I trust  he  has  since  broken  off’;  but  the  boys  and  young’ 
men  have  not  in  every  instance  done  so. 

Tobacco  smoking  feeds  the  love  of  strong  drink  in  two  ways.  First,  by 
creating  that  morbid  thirst  already  spoken  off;  secondly,  by  impairing  the 
appetite  for  food,  and  indirectly  encouraging  him  who  uses  it,  to  seek  for  that 
strength  wrhich  food  should  give  him,  in  the  use  of  extra  stimulus. — Dr.  War. 
A.  Alcott.  Massachusetts  ( Worcester)  Cataract.  k 


‘ In  my  early  youth  I was  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  two  of  its  mys- 
teries— smoking  and  chewing.  I was  warned  by  a medical  friend  of  the  per- 
nicious operation  of  this  habit  upon  the  stomach  and  the  nerves ; and  the 
advice  of  the  physician  was  fortified  by  the  results  of  my  own  experience. 
More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  I deliberately  renounced  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms.  Though  the  resolution  was  not  carried  into 
execution  without  a struggle,  yet  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  months  I ceased 
to  feel  it  as  a privation. 

‘ I have  often  wished  that  every  individual  of  the  human  race  afflicted  with 
this  artificial  passion,  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  try  but  for  three  months 
the  experiment  which  I have  made,  sure  that  it  would  turn  every  acre  of 
tobacco  land  into  a wheat  field,  and  add  five  years  of  longevity  to  the  average 
of  human  life.’ — Letter  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Eev.  Dr.  Cox. 
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* I have  some  slight  personal  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  this  poisonous  and 
disgusting  weed.  When  about  twelve  years  old,  on  seeing  gentlemen  use 
tobacco,  I was  anxious  to  become  a gentleman  too,  and  that  as  speedily  as 
possible.  So  I purchased  a yard  of  what  was  called  the  pigtail,  and  com- 
menced chewing  it,  as  I walked,  or  rather  strutted,  through  the  streets  of 
Albany.  I had  not  walked  over  a mile  before  I became  so  deadly  sick  that  I 
crept  under  a shed,  where  I remained  several  hours,  before  I could  regain 
strength  sufficient  to  return  home.  I made  a subsequent  attempt  to  become 
a gentleman  on  cigars,  but  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

1 1 look  upon  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  health,  exactly  in  the  same  light,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  as  I do  the  use  of  alcoholic  poisons.  And  I have  no  more 
doubt  that  even  what  is  called  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  shortens  life,  than 
I have  that  the  moderate  use  of  rum  shortens  life.’ — Delavan’s  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lane. 


I am  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  about  to  publish  a work  on  the  deleterious 
effects  of  tobacco.  I have  had  some  experience  myself  of  its  ill  effects,  having 
suffered  from  it  more  than  thirty  years.  I was,  while  a boy,  induced  to  adopt 
the  use  of  this  vile  narcotic,  because  it  was  considered  manly  to  do  so. 
Immediate  and  distressing  sickness  was  the  consequence  of  my  first  attempt. 
Custom  gradually  diminished  this  unpleasant  effect,  and  the  use  ultimately 
became  habitual  and  pleasurable.  But  I was  thereafter  occasionally  visited 
with  nausea,  faintness,  heart-burn,  and  a feeling  of  lassitude,  especially  in  the 
morning,  which  continued  until  I could  obtain  the  supposed  restorative  from 
my  tobacco-box.  Years  past  on  before  I became  convinced  that  the  ills  I 
suffered  were  to  a great  extent  owing  to  tobacco.  But  I did  so  become  con- 
vinced, and  resolutely  determined  to  discontinue  its  use. 

This  caused  me  no  inconsiderable  suffering  for  a time,  but  this  suffering 
gradually  disappeared,  and  with  its  disappearance  my  previous  ailments  also 
disappeared;  since  which  I have  enjoyed  greatly  improved  health,  till  attacked 
by  inflammatory  rheumatism,  about  a year  and  half  since.  From  this  attack, 
though  seventy-five  years  old,  I am  now,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  by  the 
application  of  cold  water,  and  a vegetable  diet,  gradually  recovering  my 
health,  and  to  some  extent  my  activity. 

Such  has  been  my  own  experience ; and  I may  add  that,  since  being  con- 
nected with  Union  College,  I have  observed  the  deleterious  effects  of  tobacco 
on  others,  especially  on  the  youth  intrusted  to  my  care.  The  lives  of  some, 
and  the  health  of  many,  have  been  destroyed  by  persisting,  in  despite  of  coun- 
sels, in  the  use  of  this  poisonous  narcotic,  which,  next  to  intoxicating  liquors, 
is  in  my  opinion  more  destructive  to  the  health  of  the  youth  in  our  country, 
than  any  other  agent.  Eliphalet  FTott. 


Having  travelled  extensively  through  all  parts  of  the  country  for  a number 
of  years,  I have  come  in  contact  with  every  variety  of  society  and  diversity  of 
circumstances,  and  have  observed  the  peculiar  effect  of  different  habits  on  the 
minds  of  persons  who  have  indulged  in  them ; and  also  what  classes  of  per- 
sons are  the  most  addicted  to  various  kinds  of  habits.  I find  that  the  most 
wicked  and  abandoned  individuals  in  the  community  use  tobacco  ; that  boys 
and  young  men  wffio  are  becoming  more  and  more  depraved — that  low,  disso- 
lute, profane  men,  idlers  engaged  in  amusements  alone,  night-walkers,  theatre- 
goers, gamblers,  and  licentious  persons,  are  almost  invariably  chewers  or 
smokers. 

Believing,  as  I do,  that  tobacco  produces  a disastrous  effect  on  the  digestive 
powers  and  nervous  system,  tending  to  weaken  the  one  and  derange  the  other ; 
that  the  blood  is  rendered  thereby  impure  and  disturbed  in  circulation ; that 
the  secretions  become  irregular  and  shamefully  wasted,  by  the  constant  loss 
of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  I have  taken  particular  pains  to  inquire  of  those 
who  use  tobacco,  the  individual  effect  that  it  produces.  The  almost  universal 
reply  is,  that  it  not  only  does  them  no  good,  but  a positive  injury.  Very 
rarely,  if  ever,  am  I told  that  the  use  of  tobacco  promotes  health,  or  removes 
any  bodily  obstructions  or  ailments.  Tobacco  is  truly  an  enemy  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

Its  effects  vary  in  different  constitutions.  Those  persons  who  have  a pre- 
dominance of  the  nervous  temperament,  with  a limited  degree  of  the  vital, 
• are  the  greatest  sufferers.  Where  there  is  but  little  nervous  power  or  sus- 
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ceptibility,  with  a great  development  of  the  animal  forces,  the  effects  are 
slower  and  less  perceptible.  In  attempting  to  induce  persons  to  reform  from 
its  use,  T find  that  it  is  vastly  more  difficult  for  them  to  do  so,  than  to  give  up 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Many  have  delirium  tremens  from  the  use  of  to- 
bacco; the  minds  of  others  are  so  much  unbalanced,  that  they  become  entirely 
unfit  for  business,  till  they  have  smoked  three  or  four  cigars.  An  editor  once 
told  me  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  hold  his  pen  steady,  or  to  think  out  his 
editorials,  until  he  had  smoked  several  cigars,  and  the  more  he  smoked,  the 
more  was  his  habit  confirmed. 

Many  ministers  used  to  be  in  the  same  predicament  in  writing  their  ser- 
mons . Nervous  women  who  use  it  are  very  apt  to  scold.  Tobacco  benumbs 
the  affections  and  moral  feelings,  and  renders  love  a mere  passion.  I knew  a 
man  who  married  a fine  woman.  At  first  he  was  very  affectionate,  his  moral 
feelings  were  active,  and  for  a time  he  studied  for  the  ministry ; bat  imbibing 
the  habits  of  chewing  and  smoking,  he  became  less  pious  and  affectionate  to 
his  wife,  and  by  the  time  that  he  smoked  thirty  cigars  per  day,  he  could  swear 
like  a pirate,  and  abuse  his  wife  shamefully.  Not  being  able  to  endure  his 
treatment  any  longer,  she  commenced  drinking  to  drown  her  trouble,  and  soon 
put  an  end  to  her  life. 

I attended  a meeting  one  Sabbath  evening  in  the  town  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
when  a fine  looking  young  man  waited  on  a young  lady  up  the  aisle  to  a seat 
that  was  in  a contiguous  pew  to  the  one  in  which  1 sat.  Soon  he  began  to  spit 
out  into  the  aisle.  For  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  I looked  at.  my  watch,  and 
found  that  he  spit  ten  times  in  two  minutes.  He  continued  it  at  that  rate  for 
nearly  an  hour,  which  made  so  large  a puddle  that  the  ladies  were  obliged  to 
raise  their  dresses  and  step  over,  as  they  would  step  over  the  mud  in  the 
streets,  with  no  very  pleasant  countenances.  I remained  to  see  them  through 
their  difficulty.  This  young  man  joined  in  singing  the  closing  hymn  like  a 
Christian.  Thought  I,  perhaps  he  is  one  : then  looking  down  on  the  floor,  said 
I,  no,  he  cannot  be.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  crowd  were  prevented 
from  passing  out  as  fast  as  they  otherwise  would,  in  consequence  of  the  dirty 
puddle  they  had  to  ford.  He  became  impatient  waiting  for  his  Dulcinia,  and 
spoke  out  quite  abruptly,  ‘ Where  the  devil  is  she  V Then  I thought,  no  sign 
either  of  a Christian  or  gallant. 

A friend  of  mine,  Hr.  W.,  I am  sorry  to  say,  uses  tobacco.  I have  repeatedly 
urged  him  to  discontinue  the  habit.  He  broke  off  once,  but  says  that  he  had 
all  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  in  its  worst  form;  he  therefore  commen- 
ced chewing  again  as  a remedy.  This  shows  that  he  had  not  sufficient  perse- 
verance, or  that  his  system  craved  and  depended  on  an  artificial  stimulant,  in- 
duced by  a long  and  excessive  habit. 

A young  man  who  was  studying  for  the  ministry,  had  formed  the  habit  of 
smoking.  He  had  a conscience  and  moral  susceptibility,  and  felt  that  he  was 
doing  wrong  to  pervert  his  appetite  ; but  the  sequel  proved  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  firmness  in  the  good  cause.  He  left  off  smoking,  but  went  to  chew- 
ing, then  left  off  chewing  and  commenced  drinking,  then  took  to  smoking 
again,  and  then  to  chewing,  and  in  this  way  he  went  through  all  the  different 
changes  for  several  years,  till  he  has  finally  blunted  his  moral  sense,  and  now 
does  them  all. 

A man  from  Newburyport  came  into  my  office  one  day,  who  said  that  he 
was  perfectly  wretched,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  life.  He  blamed  his  father, 
mother,  and  his  God,  that  he  had  been  brought  into  existence,  or  had  seen  the 
light  of  dsy.  I asked  him  what  his  habits  were.  Ho  you  drink1?  No.  Ho 
you  chew  tobacco?  Some.  Ho  you  smoke?  Oh,  yes,  I do  that  to  excess.  He 
made  an  estimate,  and  told  me  that  he  smoked  many  thousand  cigars  in  a year, 
and  chewed  eighteen  pence  worth  of  tobacco  per  week.  He  ought  to  have  been 
miserable,  to  have  tampered  thus  with  his  vitality  and  nervous  energies.  This 
habit  is  very  expensive,  so  much  so  that  many  consume  almost  their  entire 
earnings,  thus  disenabling  them  from  enjoying  other  privileges  and  advantages 
which  they  otherwise  would  have  had  both  the  disposition  and  means  to  secure, 
as  the  following  story  will  illustrate. 

A young  man  from  Fitchburg  wished  to  purchase  books  on  Physiology  and 
Health,  but  said  that  he  was  not  really  able.  I inquired  what  his  salary  was 
per  year.  He  said  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  with  his  board.  I asked  him 
about  his  habits— if  he  chewed  ? No.  Ho  you  smoke?  Yes.  How  much’ 
He  said  that  formerly  he  smoked  fourteen  cigars  a day,  at  about  two  cents  for 
each,  which  made  over  eighty  dollars  per  year,  but  that  his  health  was  so  much 
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deranged  that  he  had  reduced  his  allowance  to  seven.  I told  him  this  cost 
him  forty  dollars  per  year,  which  he  expended  not  only  uselessly,  but  in  those 
things  that  tended  to  shorten  his  life  as  well  as  to  destroy  his  usefulness  while 
he  lived.  Scores  of  facts  of  a similar  nature  could  be  adduced,  that  have  come 
under  my  own  observation,  if  space  would  allow.  All  prove  that  tobacco  is  a 
filthy  and  pernicious  weed  in  every  form  in  which  it  is  used.  I would  like  to 
say  a word  on  a custom  in  vogue  among  the  ladies  in  a certain  section  of  the 
country,  not  many  thousand  miles  from  New  York.  I refer  to  the  chewing 
and  eating  of  snuff ; but  will  not  particularize  now.  I feel  that  the  most  good 
can  be  done  in  this  cause, ' by  holding  forth  motives  to  induce  persons  who 
have  never  formed  these  habits,  to  abstain  wholly,  totally  from  them ; for  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility,  comparatively  speaking,  to  reform  many  of  those  who 
have  once  overcome  the  nausea  and  loathing  which  all  healthy  stomachs  at 
first  evince  when  tobacco  is  introduced  into  them.  L.  N.  Fowler. 


Tobacco  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  In  its  own 
nature  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  disgusting.  Those  barriers  which  are  thrown 
around  poisonous  vegetables  here  exist  in  a marked  degree.  Its  juice  is  poison- 
ous ; its  flavour  pungent  and  disagreeable ; its  effects  upon  the  untempered„ 
unsubdued  nerves,  are  horrible.  Sea-sickness  is  bad  enough,  but  its  sinkings 
and  retchings  are  a mere  mercy  to  the  prostration  induced  by  the  first  trial  of 
tobacco. 

How  should  such  a noxious  and  disagreeable  substance  have  become  a uni- 
versal luxury  1 Besides  these  effects  at  the  beginning,  the  use  of  the  weed  is 
accompanied  with  continuous  discomfort  to  all  about  the  user.  There  are  cer- 
tain offices  of  the  body  which  delicacy  endeavours  to  shade  and  conceal.  All 
the  processes  of  secretion  and  excretion  are  disagreeable  when  made  familiar. 
Yet  all  users  of  tobacco  exalt  these  functions — and  snuffing  and  blowing,  or 
smoking  and  reeking,  or  chewing  and  spitting,  form  important  parts  of  daily 
duty  to  the  exceeding  annoyance  of  all  that  are  pure.  H.  W.  Beecher. 


Gentlemen, — You  ask  me  for  a statement  of  what  I know  and  think  respecting 
tobacco.  I have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  on  this  subject;  in  fact,  I once 
smoked  nearly  an  inch  of  cigar  myself.  It  served  me  right,  and  I have  never 
since  had  any  inclination  to  outrage  human  nature  and  insult  decency  in  any 
such  way.  I was  then  some  six  years  old,  and  naturally  aspiring  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  manhood  and  gentility ; but  the  lesson  I then  received  will  suffice 
for  my  whole  life,  though  it  should  be  spun  out  to  the  length  of  Methusela's, 
I have  since  endured  my  share  of  the  fumigations  and  kindred  abominations  of 
tobacco,  but  I have  inflicted  none. 

I wish  some  budding  Elia,  not  a slave  to  narcotic  sensualism,  woidd  favour  us 
with  an  essay  on  ‘The  Natural  Affinities  of  Tobacco  with  Blackguardism;* 
The  materials  for  it  are  abundant,  and  you  have  but  to  open  your  eyes  (or 
nostrils)  in  any  city  promenade  (glorious  Boston  excepted),  in  any  village  bar- 
room, to  find  yourself  confronted  by  them.  Is  Broadway  sunny  yet  airy,  with. 
the  atmosphere  genial  and  inviting,  so  iliat  fair  maidens  (and  eke  observing 
bachelors)  throng  the  two-shilling  side-walk,  glad  to  enjoy  and  not  unwilling 
to  be  admired  1 Hither  (as  Satan  into  Paradise,  but  not  half  so  gentlemanly  ) 
hies  the  host  of  tobacco-smoking  loafers,  to  puff  their  detested  fumes  into  the 
faces  and  eyes  of  abhorring  purity  and  loveliness,  to  spatter  the  walk,  and  often 
soil  the  costly  and  delicate  dresses  of  the  promenaders  with  their  vile  expec- 
torations. And,  even  should  the  smokers  forbear  to  pollute  the  outraged  but 
patiently  enduring  flag-stones  with  their  foul,  saliva,  the  chewers  will  not  be 
far  behind  (as  the  Kevelator  saw  ‘ death  on  the  pale  horse,  and  hell  following 
after,’)  industriously  polluting  the  fair  face  of  earth,  as  their  precursors  have 
poisoned  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven.  How  long,  oh  ! how  long,  must  all  this 
be  suffered  1 

I have  intimated  that  the  tobacco  consumer  is — not  indeed  necessarily  and 
inevitably,  but  naturally  and  usually' — a blackguard ; that  chewing  or  smoking 
obviously  tends  to  blackguardism.  Can  any  man  doubt  it  1 Let  him  ride  with 
uncorrupted  senses  in  the  stage  or  omnibus,  which  the  chewer  insists  on  defi)  - 
ing  with  the  liquid  product  of  his  incessant  labours,  seeming  unconscious  of 
its  utter  offensiveness ; and  which  even  the  smoker,  especially  if  partly  or 
wholly  drunk,  will  also  insist  on  transforming  into  a miniature  Tophet  by  his 
exhalations,  defying  alike  the  express  rule  of  the  coach  and  the  sufferers' 
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urgent  remonstrances,  if  he  can  only  sa}r,  ‘ Why,  there’s  no  lady  here/  G® 
into  a public  gathering,  where  a speaker  of  delicate  lungs,  and  an  invincible 
repulsion  to  tobacco,  is  trying  to  discuss  some  important  topic  so  that  a thou- 
sand men  can  hear  and  understand  him,  yet  whereinto  ten  or  twenty  smokers 
have  introduced  themselves,  a long-nine  projecting  horizontally  from  beneath 
the  nose  of  each,  a fire  at  one  end  and  a fool  at  the  other,  and  mark  how  the 
puffing  gradually  transforms  the  atmosphere  (none  too  pure  at  best)  into 
that  of  some  foul  and  pestilential  cavern,  choking  the  utterance  of  the  speaker, 
and  distracting  (by  annoyance)  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  until  the  argu- 
ment is  arrested  or  its  effect  utterly  destroyed.  If  he  who  will  selfishly,  reck- 
lessly, impudently,  inflict  so  much  discomfort  and  annoyance  on  many,  in 
order  that  he  may  enjoy  in  a particular  place  an  indulgence  which  could  as 
well  be  enjoyed  where  no  one  else  would  be  affected  by  it,  be  not  a blackguard, 
who  can  be  1 What  could  indicate  bad  breeding  and  a bad  heart,  if  such  con- 
duct does  not1?  ‘ Brethren  !’  said  Parson  Strong,  of  Hartford,  preaching  a Con- 
necticut election  sermon,  in  high  party  times,  some  fifty  years  ago,  e it  has 
been  charged  that  I have  said  every  democrat  is  a horse  thief:  I never  did. 
What  I did  say  was  only  that  every  horse-thief  is  a democrat,  and  that  I can 
prove/  So  I do  not  say  that  every  smoker  or  chewer  is  necessarily  a black- 
guard, however  steep  the  proclivity  that  way ; but  show  me  a genuine  black- 
guard— one  of  the  b’hoys,  and  no  mistake — who  is  not  a lover  of  tobacco  in 
some  shape,  and  I will  agree  to  find  you  two  white  blackbirds. 

Horace  Greeley. 


You  ask  for  my  opinion  of  the  effacts  of  tobacco  on  the  human  system. 
They  are  ‘ evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually/  Ho  one  claims  for 
tobacco  that  it  is  nutritious,  or  capable  of  being  wrought  into  living  organs. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a poison,  and  a most  subtle 
and  potent  one.  It  acts  directly  upon  the  nerves,  both  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion, and  rapidly  exhausts  excitability. 

The  kind  of  morbid  derangement  or  disease,  which  tobacco  will  cause  to 
be  developed  in  those  who  make  an  habitual  use  of  it,  will  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  their  physical  system ; those  organs  or  parts  of  the  bod}^  which 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  of  vital  activity,  will  be  the  first  to  fall 
into  disorder  under  its  depressing  influence. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  medical  practice,  when  I supposed  that  c nature 
could  be  helped’  by  feeding  her  with  poisonous  substances,  I had  a very  severe 
and  protracted  case  of  bilious  colic  to  manage.  After  a fruitless  use  of  a 
variety  of  means  for  exciting  the  action  of  the  bowels,  I decided  on  trying  an 
infusion  of  the  common  paper  tobacco  by  injection,  well  advised  at  the  time 
that  great  caution  was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  lives  had  been  sacrificed  by  this 
mode  of  exhibiting  this  substance. 

A small  quantity  only  of  a weak  infusion  was  used,  but  no  sooner  had  it 
reached  the  bowels,  than  the  patient,  vtho  was  a strong,  muscular  man,  trem- 
bled like  an  aspen  leaf  in  every  fibre,  and  turned  ghastly  pale;  a cold, 
clammy  sweat  exuded  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  he  seemed  for  awhile 
just  at  the  point  of  death. 

But  you  will  not  find  so  much  difficulty  in  convincing  the  slaves  to  tobacco, 
that  the  service  of  this  tyrannical  master  is  deleterious  to  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  and  degrading  to  humanity,  as  you  will  in  urging  them  up  to  a point, 
of  successful  effort  for  final  and  complete  emancipation  from  such  service. 

With  the  hope  that  it  may  encourage  some  poor  bondman  to  stand  up  man- 
fully and  assert  and  maintain  his  freedom  from  so  loathsome  a bondage,  I will 
give  you  a short  account  of  the  method  of  escape  from  tobacco  servitude,  by 
one  who  wore  the  galling  yoke  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  February,  1829 — a memorable  epoch  in  my  eventful  life — meeting  on  a 
special  occasion,  with  four  or  five  particular  friends,  all  of  us  inveterate 
tobacco  users,  it  was  proposed  that  w?e  should  break  off  from  the  baneful  prac- 
tice, and  a unanimous  resolution  was  passed  instanter  to  that  effect.  But  my 
friends,  fearing  to  take  too  bold  a leap  at  once,  limited  the  positive  interdic- 
tion of  the  use  of  their  delectable  weed,  and,  as  a tyro  in  sucli  matters  might 
have  predicted,  after  their  respective  limitations  had  expired,  treated  their 
good  resolutions.  Bitter  experience,  as  well  as  observation,  had  taught  me 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  escaping  from  the  fangs  of  so  potent  an  enemy  by 
any  species  of  gradualism,  and  that  for  me  at  least  it  must  be  ‘ neck  or  no  joint/ 
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Accordingly,  my  resolution  was  taken  to  use  no  more  tobacco  while  the  world 
should  stand,  and  my  purpose  wasyfcrec?  to  sustain  that  resolution,  come  life 
or  death.  The  consequent  breaking  was  by  no  means  a light  or  comfortable 
one,  but  was  much  shorter  and  easier  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
settled,  immutable  decree  that  my  depraved  sensibility  and  tobacco  had  for 
ever  parted. 

A few  weeks  after  the  total  abstinence  principle  had  been  put  in  force 
against  the  use  of  tobacco,  I dreamed  I seized  my  large-bowled  and  elegant 
Chinese  pipe — my  favourite  mode  of  indulging  in  the  nicotinic  pleasures — and 
soon  enveloped  myself  in  a beautiful  dense  cloud  of  curling  and  enrapturing 
tobacco  fumes,  which  soon  awakened  the  slumbering  sensibilities,  and  set 
them  to  revelling  in  all  the  wild  ecstatic  pleasures  of  olden  times,  when  they 
were  actually  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  maddening  narcotic,  and 
with  a zest,  too,  that  was  heightened  by  weeks  of  painful  abstinence  : when 
suddenly  the  conviction  flashed  over  my  mind  that  I had  broken  my  resolution, 
returned  as  the  dog  to  his  vomit  again,  strengthened  the  powerof  my  relentless 
enemy  over  me,  and  augmented  the  doleful  prospect  of  a perpetual  bondage. 
The  agony  of  spirit  which  these  reflections  excited,  threw  my  whole  frame 
into  violent  agitation,  drenched  me  with  sweat,  and  broke  my  slumber.  And 
oh ; how  sweet  and  consoling  was  the  assurance  that  restored  consciousness 
gave  to  my  tortured  mind,  that  it  was  but  a dream  !’ 

Thanks  to  a kind  and  guardian  Providence,  ever  ready  to  help  those  who 
help  themselves,  the  yoke  of  bondage  is  broken,  and  the  oppressed  is  free 
from  the  tyrannic  and  abject  servitude  of  tobacco.  For  years  I have  felt  no 
more  appetency  for  this  noxious  plant,  than  I have  for  pigweed  or  skunk- 
cabbage. 

Grateful  for  such  signal  deliverance,  I would  fain  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid 
others,  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a strong  tobacco  habit,  to  escape  there- 
from. Header,  if  such  is  unfortunately  your  condition,  permit  me  to  commend 
to  your  special  attention  and  unflinching  application,  the  only  rational  and 
trustworthy  remedy  for  so  formidable  an  evil.  Adopt  for  your  motto,  imme- 
diate emancipation  and  total  abolition.  And  not  only  discard  at  once  and 
forever  all  use  of  tobacco,  but  admit  of  no  substitute  of  chamomile  flowers,  or 
other  substance,  with  a view  to  alleviate  the  horrors,  or  sense  of  depression 
and  wretchedness  which  will  be  very  likely  to  ensue  upon  a disuse  of  the  nar- 
cotic stimulus.  ‘ The  hotter  the  battle,  the  sooner  over.’  There  is  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  suddenly  arresting  the  pernicious  habit,  no  matter 
how  long  it  may  have  been  indulged,  or  how  strong  it  may  have  waxed,  nor 
yet  how  feeble  the  constitutional  powers.  The  depressed  or  uncomfortable 
feelings  which  ordinarily  flow  from  an  abandonment  of  protracted  or  exces- 
sive stimulation,  result  directly  from  a wise  and  provisional  movement,  de- 
signed and  tending  to  restore  damaged  machinery  to  soundness  and  vigour. 
The  less,  therefore,  it  is  interfered  with,  or  embarrassed  by  counteracting 
influences,  the  sooner  and  more  perfectly  will  the  good  work  be  accomplished. 

Yours  truly,  I.  Jennings. 


Friend  Shew — You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  effects  of  tobacco.  My  answer 
is  this : 

Of  all  the  descriptions  of  its  evil  effects,  none  have  come  up  to  the  actual 
evils  themselves.  I have  seen  many  disgusting  pictures  of  the  filthiness, 
especially,  of  chewing;  but  none  compare  at  all  with  the  reality.  Street- 
sweeping and  sink-cleaning  are  incomparably  less  filthy  than  tobacco  eating 
and  smoking.  The  dog  re-eating  his  vomit  is  disgusting,  but  tobacco-spittle 
is  far  more  so.  What  a concentration  of  vileness  is  a tobacco  puddle  ! Talk 
about  a decent  man  chewing  tobacco  ! What  can  be  more  body-defiling 
and  soul-polluting'? 

I have  seen  glowing  descriptions  of  its  injurious  effects  upon  digestion,  by 
impairing  the  salivary  glands;  yet  no  description  equals  the  reality.  By 
scarcely  any  other  means  can  the  stomach  be  more  injured,  or  more  perma- 
nently deranged.  Healthy  salivary  glands  are  as  necessary  to  good  digestion 
as  healthy  eyes  to  good  vision.  Now,  this  powerful  stimulant,  this  narcotic 
poison,  brought  in  almost  perpetual  contact  with  these  glands,  both  by  chew- 
ing and  smoking,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  disease  them.  That  it 
does  disease  them,  is  evident  from  the  very  enormous  quantity  of  saliva  which 
it  causes  them  to  secrete.  It  literally  works  them  to  death,  and  at  the  same 
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time  vitiates  their  products.  And  vitiated  saliva  must,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  impair  digestion. 

But  if  tobacco  chewers  could  spit  out,  with  their  quids,  all  the  effects  of 
tobacco,  less  damage  would  be  done.  But  these  salivary  glands  are  literally 
soaked  by  the  day  and  year — aye,  lifetime — in  tobacco-spittle,  so  that  the 
tobacco-infused  saliva  they  manufacture  during  mastication,  of  course  finds  its 
way  to  the  stomach,  deranging  that  organ,  and  through  it  the  whole  system. 

It  is  claimed  that  tobacco  prevents  toothache.  How  ] If  at  all,  it  is  by 
deadening  the  nerves ; that  is,  by  benumbing  their  sensory  or  life  principle. 
For  my  part,  let  me  suffer  the  painful  state  of  any  part  of  my  system,  rather 
than  have  that  part  deadened.  Tobacco-eating  certainly  does  increase  the 
decay  of  the  teeth,  wears  them  rapidly  away,  and  keeps  the  mouth  in  a per- 
petually fevered,  filthy,  and  most  disgusting  condition.  Of  all  things,  the 
mouth  -should  be  clean.  Of  all  other  things,  the  tobacco  eaters’ mouths  are 
the  very  essence  of  defilement ! 

The  breath,  especially,  of  tobacco  smokers  shows  that  their  systems  have 
become  steeped  in  this  narcotic  poison.  The  lungs  are  one  of  those  doors 
through  which  the  system  casts  out  noxious  matter.  Thus  the  system  abhors 
alcohol,  and  accordingly  ejects  it  by  every  breath  of  those  who  drink.  From 
what  source  does  the  breath  of  smokers  derive  its  foetid  tobacco  infection,  or 
rather  load]  From  the  system;  not  from  the  mouth  merely.  It  must 
make  immense  havoc  of  health,  life,  and  mentality.  Think  of  it : the  entire 
system  saturated  with  tobacco-essence  ! That  even  the  brain  is  loaded  with 
it,  is  evident  by  its  opiatic  effects  upon  the  feelings  and  intellect. 

But  these  influences,  and  many  like  influences,  are  but  drops  in  the  bucket, 
compared  with  the  moral  effects  of  tobacco-eating  and  smoking.  If  it  were 
merely  a filthy  practice,  or  even  detrimental  to  digestion  and  circulation,  and 
stopped  there,  I might  remain  silent,  because  only  a minor  evil.  But,  by  a 
law  of  things,  whatever  depraves  or  vitiates  the  body,  thereby  depraves  the 
nervous  system,  and  through  it  the  brain,  and  thereby  the  mind.  To  disease 
any  part  of  the  body,  especially  the  nerves,  is  to  disease  the  brain,  and  thereby 
to  produce  a sinful  state  of  mind.  Mental  purity  is  compatible  only  with  physi- 
cal health.  That  alcoholic  liquors  deprave  the  mind,  engender  corrupt  feel- 
ings, and  sensualize  and  brutalise  every  moral  principle  of  the  soul,  is  not 
theory,  but  universal  observation  and  experience,  caused  by  that  intimacy  of 
relation  existing  between  body  and  mind.  All  mental  depravity  consists  in 
the  abnormal,  perverted  exercise  of  our  mental  faculties.  Such  perversion  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  physiological  disorder  of  the  brain.  And  all 
physiological  disease  throughout  the  system  disorders  the  brain  and  corrupts 
the  mind.  As  alcohol  engenders  moral  depravity,  so  tobacco  produces  moral 
corruption,  by  first  disordering  the  physical  system.  Tell  me  a tobacco 
chewer  is  a virtuous  man  ! I know  better.  He  may  not  have  broken  the 
seventh  commandment  outright ; but  as  tobacco,  in  all  its  forms,  causes 
that  sinful,  sensual  tone  or  cast  of  the  love  feeling,  which  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  licentiousness.  It  vitiates  combativeness,  and  accordingly 
tobacco  eaters  and  smokers  are  universally  irritable.  How  do  they  feel  before 
they  take  their  quids  in  the  morning  1 Snappish  to  their  wives,  churlish  to 
their  children,  and  cross  to  everybody  and  everything.  And  this  is  true 
not  only  before  breakfast,  but  throughout  the  entire  day.  Tobacco  pro- 
duces a perpetual  souring  of  the  temper ; a cross-grained,  ill-natured,  repelling 
or  depraved  state  of  combativeness. 

It  equally  vitiates  appetite,  by  producing  a craving,  corrupt  state  of  both 
appetite  and  stomach.  Ho  man  can  have  a healthy  body,  nor  really  enjoy 
food,  who  eats  tobacco.  It  causes  dyspepsia  of  body  and  dyspepsia  of  mind ; 
that  is,  a diseased,  gnawing,  hankering,  dissatisfied,  craving  state,  of  all  the 
feelings,  appetites,  and  passions. 

The  influence  of  tobacco  upon  amativeness  is  powerful,  and  powerfully 
vitiating.  Ho  man  can  be  virtuous  as  a companion  who  eats  tobacco  : for, 
although  he  may  not  violate  the  seventh  commandment,  yet  the  feverish  state 
of  the  system  which  it  produces,  necessarily  causes  a craving  and  lustful  exer- 
cise of  amativeness;  just  as  alcoholic  liquors  cause  such  amatory  cravings, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  As  alcoholic  liquors  and  the  grosser  forms  of  sen- 
suality are  twin  sisters,  so  tobacco-eating  and  devilry  are  both  one ; because 
the  fierce  passions  of  many  tobacco  chewers,  as  regards  the  other  sex,  are 
immensely  increased  by  the  fire  kindled  in  their  systems,  and  of  course  in  their 
cerebellums,  by  tobacco  excitement.  Ye  who  would  be  pure  in  your  love- 
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instinct,  cast  this  sesualizing  fire  from  you.  In  fact,  its  perverting  influence 
upon  the  entire  mentality  accords  with  the  love  illustration  just  given.  Mark 
the  point ! It  corrupts  and  depraves  the  body,  and  through  it  sensualizes 
and  sinfulizes  all  the  faculties  of  our  being ; for  moral  depravity  consists,  not 
in  the  excessive  exercise  of  our  faculties,  but  merely  in  their  perverted  action. 
The  constitutional  effect  of  tobacco  is  to  pervert  and  vitiate  the  entire 
being,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  fbot,  in  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  mind  and  functions  of  body. 

The  inquiry  next  turns  upon  the  best  mode  of  breaking-  off  a practice  thus 
constitutionally  filthy,  destructive  to  health,  and  debasing  to  morals.  There  is 
but  one  way,  and  that  is,  to  resolve  resolutely  to  quit  at  once  and  forever. 
To  break  off  gradually,  is  only  to  tamper  with  the  scorpion,  and  be  stung  more 
deeply  thereby.  Cut  off  the  snake’s  head  ! £ But  I can’t,*  you  reply.  What  ! 

Can’t  stop,  when  you  know  that  you  are  perpetrating  such  wide-spread  destruc- 
tion upon  mind  and  body  % Are  you  such  a slave  to  a low-lived,  disgusting  pas- 
sion, and  can’t  give  it  up  % Are  you  so  pitiably  weak,  and  own  it,  as  that  \ 
Then  no  more  call  yourself  a man  ! Own  it,  aye,  that  your  masculine  energy 
is  not  sufficient  to  free  you  from  your  grovelling  passions.  Own,  that  you  know 
you  are  doing  wrong  and  can’t  stop  ! Then  own  at  once,  and  done  with 
it,  that  you  are  a poor,  weak  thing  ; that  your  manhood  is  emasculated,  and 
your  morals  subjected.  But  you  can  break  off.  This  one  motive  alone,  if  you 
will  allow  it  its  due  consideration,  will  compel  you  to  stop — the  ravages  you 
are  perpetrating  upon  your  body  and  soul.  You  have  a conscience,  and  you 
are  bound,  by  the  highest  obligations  of  your  being,  to  follow  its  dictates.  And 
that  conscience  warns  you  never  to  put  another  quid  or  another  cigar  into 
your  mouth,  because  you  thereby  do  violence  to  so  exalted — so  great  and 
godlike  a being  as  yourself.  Think  you  no  more  of  yourselves,  no  more  of 
your  moral  purity,  here  or  hereafter,  than  to  defile  and  debase  yourselves  thus  ! 
Rise  at  once,  O sunken  mortal,  in  the  high-toned  dignity  of  moral  principle. 
Do  not  break  off  in  part  only,  nor  allow  the  lurking  idea  that  if  you  can’t 
do  without  it  you  can  return  to  it,  for  such  lurking  will  prevent  the  achieve- 
ment of  your  object  ; but  resolve,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  to  break 
off  forever  ; for  the  harder  it  is  to  break  off,  the  more  you  require  to  break  off, 
because  the  more  you  crave  it  the  greater  the  injury  it  has  done  you. 
Break  off,  and  all  the  gold  of  California  could  not  bless  you  as  much  as  that 
single  decision  and  practice.  In  a few  days  you  will  get  habituated  to  do 
without  it,  and  in  a few  weeks  you  will  be  a newly  organized  man — not  in  your 
physiology  merely,  but  in  your  whole  tone  of  feelings  and  cast  of  mind.  A pure, 
virtuous,  elevated,  holy,  aspiring  state  of  mind  will  take  the  place  of  that  corrupt 
debased  cast  of  your  faculties  which  tobacco  has  produced,  and  your  progress 
in  all  that  is  good  or  great  will  be  ten-fold  more  rapid  than  it  now  is.  By  all 
the  value  you  place  upon  yourself,  then  ; by  all  the  solemnity  of  the  laws  of 
your  being  ; by  all  the  authority  of  the  direct  command  from  God,  not  to  do 
violence  to  body  or  mind  ; you  are  thereby  imperatively  commanded  to  abstain, 
at  once  and  forever,  from  this  body  destroying,  soul-vitiating  narcotic  in  all 
its  forms.  From  0.  S.  Fowler. 


It  is  difficult  to  find,  among  the  thousand  ways  that  human  beings  have 
worked  out  the  problem  of  sensual  depravity,  a habit  more  intrinsically  filthy 
and  indecently  disgusting  than  smoking,  chewing,  and  snuffing  this  noxious 
weed.  It  has  ever  been  the  handmaid  of  intemperance,  and  ranks  next  to  al- 
cohol in  its  depraving  influences  on  the  mental  and  physical  constitution  of  man. 
It  seems  to  be  a law  of  perverted  appetency,  that  the  more  £ foul,  strange,  and 
unnatural  ’ the  artificial  excitant  to  which  mankind  resort,  the  more  potent  and 
fascinating  is  its  spell,  when  once  the  organic  sensibilities  are  subdued  by  it. 
The  greater  the  resulting  depravity,  the  stronger  will  the  depraved  appetite 
cleave  unto  the  instrument  of  such  depravity.  If 

£ E’en  from  the  body’s  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a secret,  sympathetic  aid,’ 

so,  conversely,  it  is  as  true  that  the  body’s  impurity  imparts  to  the  mind  a sym- 
pathetic depravation  of  its  higher  and  nobler  attributes.  A man  or  woman 
thoroughly  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  any  form,  and  cleanly  in  all  per- 
sonal habits  in  other  respects,  I have  never  seen.  How  can  a person  keep  his 
mouth  and  nose,  intended  by  God  to  be  the  recipients  only  of  pure  food,  pure 
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water,  and  pure  air,  constantly  stenchified  with  the  acrid  juice,  pungent  dust  , 
or  poisonous  smoke  of  tobacco,  without  deeply  contaminating  the  whole  being  ? 

To  a lady  or  gentleman  of  refined  taste,  the  indecency  of  the  habit  is  a suf- 
ficient objection.  The  philanthropist  ought  to  be  restrained  from  its  use  by  the 
viciousness  of  the  example  ; and  the  physician  is  bound  to  contemn  it  from  its 
injurious  effects.  That  its  general  employment  in  civilized  society  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  instrumentalities  at  work  in  disordering  the  machinery  and  abridg- 
ing the  period  of  human  life,  every  intelligent  physiologist  knows  ; and  it  is 
really  surprising  that  so  many  medical  practitioners,  who  are  presumed  to  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  poisons,  as  well  as  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  com- 
mend its  use  to  the  community  by  their  own  examples. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  demoralizing  tendency  upon  individuals  and  societies, 
the  tobacco  mania  is  the  occasion  of  an  immense  waste  of  wealth — the  wealth 
of  time  and  money.  Millions  of  acres  of  land  are  worse  than  wasted  in  raising 
it ; hundreds  of  thousands  of  labourers  waste  their  strength  and  energies  in 
manufacturing  and  retailing  it  ; millions  of  consumers  are  continually  wasting 
their  pocket-money  and  health  together,  to  keep  up  the  abominable  commerce, 
I have  known  more  than  one  poor  man  who  conceived  himself  too  poor  to  afford 
his  family  a newspaper  at  three  cents  a week,  yet  who  was  able  to  smoke  half 
a dozen  cigars  a day,  at  two  or  three  cents  each. 

Like  all  excitants  which  combine  stimulant,  nervine,  and  narcotic  properties, 
tobacco  operates  destructively  far  more  rapidly  upon  the  nervous  and  irritable 
temperaments  than  upon  the  torpid  and  phlegmatic.  Indeed,  in  all  constitu- 
tions, the  most  deadly  effects  of  the  poison  are  seldom  seen  in  any  particular 
form  of  disease  recognized  by  nosologists,  as  much  as  they  are  experienced  in  a 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power.  I have  known  many  young  and  mi<|- 
dle-aged  men,  afflicted  with  bronchial,  pulmonary,  liver,  and  nervous  affections, 
repeatedly  improve  in  general  health,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  local  disease,  on 
leaving  off  tobacco,  and  as  repeatedlyn’elapse  on  resuming  the  habit.  A strik- 
ing case  in  point  : 

A little  more  than  a year  ago  a gentleman  was  boarding  at  my  establishment  , 
where  his  wife  was  under  treatment  for  a paralytic  affection.  Though  in  deli- 
cate health,  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  regular  daily  business  in  one  of  the 
banks  of  this  city.  Observing  him  to  be  troubled  with  a dyspeptic  cough,  and 
ascertaining  that  he  chewed  tobacco  constantly,  besides  smoking  several  cigars 
a day  in  the  streets,  I took  repeated  occasions  to  admonish  him  of  the  stem 
necessity  of  entire  abstinence  from  c the  weed,’  if  he  wished  to  keep  consump- 
tion off  many  years.  He  allowed  that  the  habit  was  somewhat  injurious,  but 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  death  was  among  the  possible  consequences.  A few  months 
after  this  he  was  the  subject  of  confirmed  bronchitis  ; and  being  suddenly  pros- 
trated by  an  attack  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  he  became  alarmed,  and 
left  off  tobacco  entirely.  For  three  or  four  months  his  health  improved,  and  he 
gained  considerable  flesh,  when,  strange  to  say,  he  took  to  smoking  cigars  again. 
He  is  now  in  his  grave.  His  history  is  that  of  scores,  whose  cases  have  come 
under  my  observation. 

The  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  1831,  was 
an  inveterate  snuff-taker;  and  the  effect  of  the  habit  on  his  nerves  and  temper — 
rendering  him  peevish,  irritable,  and  fickle — was  obvious  to  every  student. 
Many  a time  I have  known  him  relate  an  amusing  anecdote,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate some  point,  calculated,  and  doubtless  intended,  to  raise  a laugh,  when,  no 
sooner  was  the  laugh  over  than  he  took  umbrage,  { even  at  the  sound  himself 
had  made,’  and  gave  the"' class  a sharp  admonition  for  their  levity  and  ill-man- 
ners ! A few  years  subsequently  he  died  in  a lunatic  asylum,  from  insanity, 
produced,  as  I believe,  from  snuffing  tobacco. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  confirmed  e tobacconist  ’ understand  its  mischievous 
effects  upon  his  own  organism  by  referring  to  his  own  feelings — they  are  per- 
verted. After  the  habit  is  established,  his  sensibilities  become  so  metamor- 
phosed that  he  feels  better  with  it  than  without  it.  To  make  him  have  a rea- 
lizing sense  of  the  truth,  he  must  see  its  operation  upon  an  unattainted  organ- 
ism. And  if  he  will  carefully  observe  the  operation  of  the  first  quid,  or  the 
first  puff  of  a cigar,  or  the  first  pinch  of  snuff,  upon  any  person  whose  , senses 
have  never  been  corrupted  by  narcotics,  he  will  have  a demonstration  strong 
enough,  that  tobacco  properly  ranks  among  the  most  virulent  poisons. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Trall. 


J.  Barker,  Printer,  Wortley,  near  Leeds. 
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